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© appropriate bulletin. 


BE osse are undergoing change, either drasticall 
slowly, as they have been for centuries. Whatever the changes 
one premise on which universities are based remains cons 
universities are for learning—for acquiring learning, for transmil 
learning, and for the exploration that yields new learning. Any í 
objective is unworthy of a university, and any other purpot 
incompatible with the best interests of students and their relà 
ship to the institution. ! 


The faculty, through scholarship and research, extends led 
and it transmits learning by teaching. Students learn from 
faculty, the library, and the laboratory—if they accept, as they! 
learning as their objective. This learning does not take place 
vacuum; in addition to the particular content of learning, st 
will develop certain habits of mind—analytical thinking, pow 
insight, self-examination, and the use of rational discourse 
will serve them throughout their personal and professional livé 


Within this basic context, George Washington University Hi 
students to take up their residence in order that their energie! 
terests, and talents may be directed to learning. F 


Exceptional opportunities for learning are made possible bē 
of the University’s location in the heart of the nation’s capita 
example, cooperative programs are conducted in various fie 
study with members of Congress, the Smithsonian Institutiol 
Library of Congress, the National Gallery of Art, and other e 
and private organizations. In addition to these programs, Wasii 
presents opportunities for observation, study, service, and fe 
tion limited only by students’ time, energy, and imagination. - 


In this atmosphere, George Washington University seeks t0 
vide a matrix for learning not available in the standard univ! 
education, so that graduates can never forget that as student 
were at the center of government and that they must forevel 
additional responsibility in and for society, because of the 0 
tunity that was theirs. $ 

The George Washington Un N 
LLOYD H. ELLIOTT 
President 
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FALL SEMESTER 
Orientation begins for studente from foreign countries and 
for freshmen who did not attend Summer Advance Registra- 
tion Program 


Placement test: 
did 


Orientation 


ind advising for entering freshmen who 
not attend Summer Advance Registration Program 
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er students 


Placement tests and ad 


sing for transfer students 


juniors, and seniors in the School 
and Business Administration 


Advising for sophom 


Tes, 
of Government 
Registration; 


application for February graduation due as 
part of 


registration 
Labor Day (holiday) 
On-campus classes begin 
University Fac ulty Assembly meeting 


lure will be stated in the Schedule of 
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1980 SPRING SEMESTER 
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January 3 
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January 9 
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graduation 
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* January 10-12 


istration; appii 
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January 14 Spring semester on-campus 


January 17 
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January 22 
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* The registration procedure and the hour 
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1980-81 freshmen student 


February 23 
March 1 


March 5 


March 7 
March 8 
March 14 


March 17 


1 } "0 
March 24 


April 14 
Ap ] 
Ap 11 
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Ed.D. Comprehensive Examinations 

Deadline for submission of 1980-81 undergraduate continu- 
ing and transfer student financial aid applications 

Ph.D. dissertations due from May candidates 


Applications due for April Master's Comprehensive Exami- 
nations in the School of Public and International Affairs 
and th« 


School of Government and Business Administration 
r Senate meeting 
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Ed.D ‘ M.A. in Ed. ( hensive Examinations 
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candidates in the 
ences to apply for Ph.D. 


master's degree 


FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSI 


General Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducatid 
à founded 1821 


Location | Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F 
and 24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of On-campus Students | 8,537 full-time; 8,263 part-time 


(equivalent to 12,386 full-time 
| students altogether) 


Geographical Origin of Students | 50 states, District of Columbia, 14 
| countries 


1979-80 Tuition | Undergraduate: $3,200 for two 
| semesters; graduate: $117 for ea0li 
semester hour (see page 28) 


Number of Full-time Faculty 1,019 (8195 with doctoral degrees 


Number of Part-time Faculty 493 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women If 
| Washington) 


Residence Hall Space | 2,072 


Room and Board Cost varies from approximately 9% 
to $2,320 for the academic year 
(see page 59) 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, American Lite? 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, Bl 
Botany, Business Administration, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Lam 
and Literature, Civil Engineering, Classical Archeology and Anthropé 
Classical Archeology and Classics, Classical Humanities, Computer $6 
Dramatic Art, Early Modern European Studies, East Asian Studies (Chl 
Japan), Economics, Electrical Engineering, Elementary Education, English 
ture, Environmental Studies, Fine Arts, French Language and Lites 
Geodesy, Geography, Geology, Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, International Affairs, Journalism, | 
Studies, Latin American Studies, Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics 
chanical Engineering, Medical Technology, Middle Eastern Studies, M 
School Education, Music, Nursing Anesthesia, Nurse Practitioner Prol 
Oceanography, Philosophy, Physician's Assistant Program, Physics, PO 
Science, Premedicine, Psychology, Public Affairs, Radiologic Sciences am 
ministration, Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Russian Literatuf 
Culture—in Translation, Secondary Education, Sociology, Spanish Am 
Literature, Spanish Language and Literature, Speech Communication and 
casting, Speech Pathology and Audiology, Urban Affairs, Zoology 


[a3 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Gra 
School of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Me 
and Health Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the* 
of Education and Human Development, the School of Government and BU 
Administration and the School of Public and International Affairs. 
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B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eyl 
Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the sit 
of the National University he hoped to see established. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize “th 
aspirations of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, for the erection of 
university at the seat of the Federal Government.” Over the years it hé 
been the aim to develop the University ideal in the nation's capital with 


pursue the traditional principles of learning and research. 

The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all @ 
resources at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its disseminlr 
tion. 7 


To this end: 
The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations $, 

one of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of 

University to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relation, 


ship to the nation’s capital and the Washington community in continui 
the development of a great nationally and internationally oriented uf 
versity. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the chaf 
lenge to develop each student's potential abilities to the fullest exte 

The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsecta i 
and coeducational. 

Admission to the University is determined only in terms of the p 
sonal character and academic qualifications of the candidates. 

A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total prog 
of the University. 

Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and # 
utilization for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and må 
rials available in the nation's capital are basic to the continuous 
velopment of the University's educational program. 

The provision of superior instruction and facilities and the applicati 
of high standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement 
all students whether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, $% 
major missions of the University. 

A balanced program of student extracurricular activities is an integ 


The University will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of 
enlarged student body while governing the size of enrollment by. 
capacity to supply adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teaciMg 

. and research which it espouses. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


George Washington University includes 12 colleges, schools and divisit 
as follows: 
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graduate programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Ad 
ministration and Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administratiol 
graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of Accounti 
Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master of Busines 
Administration, Master of Public Administration, Master of Urban alle 
Regional Planning; the Post-master's Graduate Certificate in Health Car 
Administration; the degrees of Doctor of Business Administration am 
Doctor of Public Administration. 

The School of Public and International Affairs* offers undergradual 
programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate program 
leading to the degree of Master of Arts. The School also offers an OF 
campus program leading to the degree of Master ol Science in Intel 
national Affairs. 

The College of General Studies supplements the adult education pB 
gram of the University through campus and off-campus study; confé 
ences, seminars, and special projects; and continuing education and nof 
credit programs. This College also administers the off-campus program 
over which Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate Schot 
of Arts and Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, 9 
School of Education, and the School of Government and Business Adm 
istration have academic jurisdiction. 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for Si 
dents not candidates for degrees in this University. 

The Division of Experimental Programs supports University-wide cU 
ricular experimentation and development, especially the development 
new courses and new programs that entail interdisciplinary or int 
school cooperation or that utilize educational resources in the Washingt 
community. 

The Summer Sessions. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediti 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schoo 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association | 
University Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examinatift 
Board. j | 

The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association 
American Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal EdU 
tion and Admissions to the Bar of the American- Bar Association. 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences is a member of the Associati 
of American Medical Colleges and is one of the medical colleges Wil 
have been continuously approved by the American Medical Associati 
Undergraduate curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Sciel 
in civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering are accredited by 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. The School of Educa? 
and Human Development is a charter member of the American Associati 
of Colleges for Teacher Education and is accredited by the Natio! 
* The National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and International Affa 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and the School of Government and Business Adm 
tion in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor and Master 9 
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These collections contain approximately 787,000 volumes, to which ar 
added some 40,000 volumes a year, Endowments supplementing the Unis 
versity appropriation provide books in the fields of American civilization, 
American literature, foreign service, history, public finance, and the social 
sciences; and gifts from many sources have enriched the collections. Thé 
libraries currently receive about 8,000 serials. | 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at thé 
library service desks. 

The library is administered for the curricular, reference, and recrea 
tional needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of thé 
library is given upon request by the reference librarians. The library ent 
deavors to assist students and all members of the Unive rsity to use th 
rich library resources of Washington and the unusual ypportunities the 
offer for extensive research. Interlibrary loan arrangements are main 
tained with other libraries in the city and throughout the United State 

The student has access to the Lib! ry of ( 
of the District of Columbia and rancht ind 
collections of the government dep l 
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ongress, the Public Libra 
ny of the speci 
iduate students at Geor 
Washington University may, upon application, b d a Consortia 
library card which permits direct 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The University is privately « 
Trustees of which the Pr 


ndowed and is governed by a Board 


'esident of the Univ sity is x officio memb 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 
Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairmar E 


Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S.. J.D., Chairman 
Everett H. Bellows, M.A.. Vice ( thairt 
James M. Mitchell, M.A., Se 


Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. i 


retary 


n Govt., As 


— 


George M. Bunker, B.S. 
Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D 
*Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 

Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 

Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D.. Sc.D. 
Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A,, J.D., LL.M. 
L. Stanley Crane, B.S. 
*Joseph B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D 


Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 


L.H.D., LL.D. 


* Alumni trustee. 


SEP ayaa E toTI? 


John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Morton I. F unger, B.A. 

Katharine Gr: iham, B.A. 

Edwin K. Hoffm in, B.S. 
Joseph D. Hughe 8, B.S., J.D ; LL.M., LL.D. 
L.A. Jennings 
David M. K ennedy, LL.B., N Ms A 6 
Melvin R. Laird, B.A., L H.D., „ D.Pol.S. 
"Sidney A. Levir B.A., N cD. 
Franklin k Lundin, g, LL B. LL.D. 
Jeremiah Milbank, B A., M.B.A. 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E 
Flaxie M. Pinkett 


n A 
, B.A, 


"Abe Pollin, B. A. | in Govt. 
S. Dillon r piey Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D 
Orville F, JD. LL.D. 
| John T. Sapic it nz a, ,B A., LL.B. 
Carleton D. 
Ouglas R. Smi itl ET. G 


Robert H. Smith. B.A. 
Carle ton a Stewart, M.B.A. 
Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A 
John W., Tho: nps on, Jr., B.A. 
Robert I.. Tull, 
lilliam G. W bus B S. in CE 
tephen R. Wood; zell, B.S. in E.E 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.I 
"Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


Honorary Trustees 


Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 
George A. Butler, LL.B. 
eon Chatelain [1 
Harry F. en incan 
Newell Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
elville p. G rosvenot + S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Tooks Hays, RA TD. LLD. LHD.. D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
: Morris, LL.D., D.P.S. 
Odfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
arles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M 
arles E, Smith 
exander Wetmore, Ph.D., S« 
ohn J. Wilson, LL.B., LL D. 
atson W, Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION* 


The University 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL 2 President 
Phillip Donald Grub, D.B.A., Special Assistant to the President for Int 
national Programs 
Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Acade 
Affairs 
Marianne Ruth Phelps, B.A., M.S., M.A., M.Phil., Assistant Provost 
Affirmative Action 
Margaret Persse Trexler, B.A., Assistant Provost fo: Faculty Person 
and Academic Publications 
Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 
Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President 
Treasurer 
Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., B.A., Assistant Vice President and 
sistant Treasurer 
Robert Emmett Dickman, M.B.A., Assistant Treasurer 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, 5ponsore d Program 
John Collum Einbinder, B.A. in Govt., Dire ctor of Business Affairs 
William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Pla ining ar nd Budgeting 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice Preside: Medical Affairs 
Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Admit istration and Researc 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice Pre: 
Special Projects 
Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 
Neal Barnett Berryman, B.B.A., C.P.A., Assistant Com] ptroller 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed . Vice President 
Student Affairs 


sident for Policy Studies 


Boris Constant Bell, M.S. in P.E., Direc tor of the eave Heck Marvin Ce 
Mary Capon, M.D., Director of hh Student Heal 
James Eugene Clifford, B.S., Director of 
Robert Faris, B.S., Director of 
of the Smith Center 
Robert Gebhardtsbauer, B.A., M./ 
Lyndale Harpster George, M.A. 
for Women 
Gail Short Hanson, B.A., M.A., Dean of Students 
Robert Gean Jones, B.D., Ph.D., University Marshal 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., University Historian 
Jon Clarke Keates, M.A., Director of Alumni Relations 
Frances S. Marsh, B.S., Acting Director of Public Relations 
Patricia Jahn McMillen, M.A. in Ed., Advisor to International Students | 
Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admis: 
Rupert Woodward, B.S., B.S. in L.S., M.A. 


Service 
P. rsonnt el Services 


Intercollegiate Athletics for Men; Dire 


A., Registrar 
in Ed., Director of Intercollegiate Athle 


sions 
, University Librarian 
* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar 


University, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Libra 
ex officio members of all faculties of the colleges and schools of the University. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


l'he Colleges, Schools, and Divisions 


Salvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 

denry Solomon, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

Philip Stanley Birnbaum, M.S. in M.E, B.C.E, Dean for Administrative 
Affairs of the Medical Ce ‘ge r 

Jennis Bonhdan O'Leary, B.A., M.D., Dean for Clinical Affairs of the Medi- 
cal Center 


“awrence Agate Bowles, B.A., M.S., M.D., Ph.D., Dean for Academic 
Affairs of the Medical Center 


Robert KRinior. B.A., LL p. De an of the National Law Center 


* 
larold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 


Robert Edward Bake .A., Ed.D., Acting Dean of the School of Education 
and Human Deve lor pment à r 
Norma Maine Loeser, D.B.A., Dean of the School of Government and Busi- 


ness Administration k ! 
Jurton Malcolm Sai pin, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs come Sie 
ohn Gage Allee Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Divi ion of Unive -— Students 
Robert Lee Holland, Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 
illiam Francis Edward Long, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions > 
Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Director of the Division of Experimental 
Programs 
red Leonard, Ph. D., Associate Dean for Research of the Medical Center f 
Robert Keimowitz, B. Ke M.S., M.D., Associate Dean for Student Affairs an 
Admissions, Medical Center 
infield Harke T Scott, Ph.D., Associate Dean for Education and Director of 
ucation of the Medical Center 
Robert James Van Houten, M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center 
for Graduate and Continuing Medical Education Di 
: Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law 
Center T 
dward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law 
enter for Graduate ui vi , Research, and Projects 


ames Elmer Feir ph] sociate De an of the School of Engineering and 
Applied Sci ience d 
eon Gintzig, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Government an 
usiness Administration di 
Alvin Carl Jensen, Ed.D, Associate Dean of the C ;ollege of General Studies 
arbara Joan Dunham, M. x Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
Sciences 


Obert Earle Knowlton, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 
Tts and Sciences 


Dseph Louis Métivier, Jr., M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 
rts and Sciences 


Obert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences 


Very Delano Andrews, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of 
tts and Sciences 
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Edward Alan Caress, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School 
Arts and Sciences 

Charles Edward Rice, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School 
Arts and Sciences 

David Alton Rowley, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of 
and Sciences . 

Perry Botwin, M.A., Ed.D., Acting Assistant Dean of the School of Ed 
cation and Human Development 

David Francis Bergwall, M.B.A., D.B.A., Assistant Dean of the School 
Government and Business Administration , 

John Lobuts, Jr., B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Governmé 
and Business Administration x ! 

Bjorn Karsten Netland, M.A., Assistant Dean of the Division of Universi 
Students 


A 


D 


: Ruth H. Osborn, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General Studi 


for Continuing Education for Wome: 
Billie Jo Moreland, B.A., M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College 
General Studies yx 
James Noel, B.A., M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of Genel 
. Studies 
Salvatore Rocco Paratore, B.A., M.S., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Summi 


Sessions j 


] 
COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 1978-79 


Committee on the Judicial System: G.]. Ginsburg (Chairman), M.G. Gal 


gher, L.P. Ribuffo, three student members 


Student-Faculty Committee on Appeals: R.C. Nash (Chairman), J.C. Heda 
sheimer, N.K. Khatcheressian, J.F. McCarthy, four student members 


Committee on Religious Life: R.G. Jones (Cha n), J.G. Boswell, 
Caress, J.A. Greenberg, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., five student members 
Committee on Student Publications: A.E. Claeyssens, Jr. (Chairman), 
Bodnar, C. McClintock, J. Murphy (ex officio), F.J. Naramore (ex offi 
P. Robbins, W.E. Schmidt, D. Wallace, jr., six studen members < 


Committee on the University Bookstore: R.F. Dyer (Chairman), E.N. Alb 
E Hurwitz (ex officio), J.K. Kern, R. Munt (ex officio), three student mé 
ers 


Committee on Federal Educational Allowances: H. Solomon (Chairm@ 
H.F. Bright, L.H. Elliott (ex officio), W.D. Johnson (ex officio), C.D, Ling 


Committee on Research: H. Solomon (Chairman), H.F. Bright, A.B. Ca ab 
J. Eisenstein, D.R.K. Henney, C.J. Lange, F. Leonard, M.N. Rashid, 
Toridis, D.G. White 


Committee on Sponsored Research: M. Frederiksen (student membé 
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hairman), A.C. Hollinshead, C.J. Lange (ex officio), F. Leonard (ex officio), 


I. Levy, A.W. Reitze, G.W. Smith, T.G. Toridis, G.A. Walker, six student 
embers 


ommittee on Research on Humans: J.W. Hillis (Chairman), I.H. Cisin, C.J. 
ange, B.I. Levy, A.S. Parrish, M.N. Rashid, T.G. Toridis 


ommittee on Animal Facilities: E. Albert (Chairman), J. Bailey, E. Bradley, 
* Geelhoed, R. Hitzelberg (ex officio), M. Jackson, C.J. Lange (ex officio), 
. Leonard (ex officio), P. Moskovitz, R. Packer, M. Reich, A. Suria, R.D. 
Valk, B. Zook (ex officio) 


Ommittee on University Parking: J.C. Einbinder (Chairman), C.E. Diehl (ex 


ficio), J.W. Fleck, R.R. Fox, J. Hawkins, J. Mello (ex officio), R. Munt 
X officio), M. Phelps, four student members 


HE FACULTY SENATE 1979-80 


Frederick Amling *Harold Liebowitz 

Robert Edward Baker Donald Linkowski 

Philip Stanley Birnbaum *Calvin Darlington Linton 

Tarold Frederick Bright *Norma Maine Loeser 

lames Philip Chandler Robert Eugene Park 

Stephen Reed Chitwood Howard Clemeth Pierpont 

Astere Evarist Claeyssens, Jr. John Palmer Reesing, Jr. 

Victor Hugo Cohn, Jr. David Reiss 

loyd Hartman Elliott Lilien Filipovitch Robinson 

Raymond Richard Fox *Burton Malcolm Sapin 

Michael Graham Gallagher Stefan Otto Schiff 

Robert Gebhardtsbauer Jay Robert Shotel 

Gilbert Jerome Ginsburg *Henry Solomon 

Marvin Gordon Henry Malcolm Steiner 

William Byron Griffith Theodore George Toridis 

janet Craig Heddesheimer Glenn Anthony Walker 

Peter Proal Hill tReuben Esselstyn Wood 
Obert Gean Jones John Edmund Ziolkowski 


Robert Kramer 


O'Neal Smalls, Parliamentarian 


pafficio member 
an of the Executive Committee 


ADMISSION 


The University accepts both men and women, Students are admitted 
the beginning of each semester and sun 


mer session. 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be acco 
panied by a $15 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate stu 
application fee.* The application fee is waived for graduates of this U 


versity applying to the Graduate School of Arts ai | Sciences and 

students applying for readmission who were register d as degree can 
dates at the time of their last registration at this University and who hd 
not since registered at another institution. 


Applicants are urged to submi applic tion form and complete c 
dentials well in advance of the semester for which they seek admissi 
Specific dates are given in each section below. 

Acceptance is based on space available and a prediction of potential 
successful study. The following criteria are considered: degree or ma 
objective related to rigor of progran ind grades achieved in second 
school or college, standardized test scores, relationship between gra 
and test scores, and recommendations. 

The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an & 
demic record which creates doubt of ability to succeed in college or Wi 
for any other reason, would not be an aci eptable student. In the selec 


process, there is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, religi 
handicap, or national origin. 


UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSIONt 


Forms for application for admission or 
nondegree status are available at 


il 


readmission to undergraduaté 
ion eg be returned to the Offic 
Admissions, George Washington U tv. Washington, D.C. 20052; 


n l 


Secondary School Students 


Applicants who wish to begin college in the fall semester or in a su 


session should apply during the fall term of the senior year in high schi 
Preference will be given to students who submit applications and req 
credentials prior to March 1. Students graduating at mid year who 


to begin college in the spring semester should apply no later than 
vember 1. 
Although decisions on most applications for the fall semester will 
quire submission of seventh-term grades ind r-vear test scores, 
earlier decision will be given after September 1 to students whose app 


tions become complete with seco ndary school records through the jus 
* Application fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to George Washingtoni 
versity. B 


t For detailed admissi 
Tests required for admiss 
requirements for students 


n requirements, 
lon are descr 
from foreig 


see the appropriat ollege or scl | in this ‘a 
ved on pages 73-74 and 1 See pages 25-26 for ad 


1 institution 
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ear and junior-year test scores, provided these records clearly establish 
dmissibility. 

Early Admission Plan—Unusually well-prepared students who have 
ompleted the junior year in high school may be considered for admis- 
lon. This plan is designed for those students who, in terms of academic 
Teparation and emotional maturity, are ready to enter college. More 
ften than not, students interested in early admission have substantially 
xhausted the high school off erings in several academic areas. For such 
tudents, remaining in high school for the senior year would not be in 
leir best interest, nor in the best interest of the school. 

To be considered fo: early admission, students must: 

1. meet most of the secondary school requirements for graduation and 
omplete the University’s required entrance units (see page 67), 

2. have the unqualified recommendation of the secondary school princi- 
al or counselor, 

3. submit two letters of recommendation (in addition to the counselor's) 
fom teachers who can testify to the student's maturity and general readi- 
ess to enter college, 

4. submit SAT or ACT scores. 

The student's chances for admission will be improved if scores of CEEB 
Chievement tests or Advanced Placement Tests in subjects taken in the 
ophomore year are submitted 


Applicants from a secondary school must arrange to have sent directly 
'om their schools to the Office of Admissions a comple te academic record 
gether with a personal evaluation and recommendation from the princi- 
al. This information should b plied on a standard form used by the 


PCOndary School. 


ransfer Students 


ndergradu. ite ts from other institutions should submit ap- 


ication and required ils to June 1 for the fall semester, 

Ovember 1 for the spring semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions. 
€ transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship and 

Pnduct. A student who has been academic: dismissed or suspended 

9re than one time normally will not be considered for admission. 

An applicant v I i 


1as attended one or mori instit itions of higher learn- 
i to mail directly to the Office of Admissions 

his or her record, even though sdil were not earned. 

l ùgh school units are not shown on the college transcript, the appli- 

int must request that the high school record be sent to the Office of 


g must reque: 
transcript of 


an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C 

X etter in academic cour: s from an accre lited institution) at the time 

application is subm id, the applicant must request v his or her 

v! record and Colle Je Entrance Examination Board or ACT test 
e sent to the Office of Admissions. 


“vanced Tuition Deposit 


t ous X = 
s notification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit will be 
red of all full-time undergraduate students including those readmitted. 


t 
z 
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This deposit is not due until May 1 for students entering in the fall 
mester or until December 15 for students entering in the spring semest 
The deposit is credited toward tuition and is not refundable. 


Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement 
CREDIT FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Where there is no duplication involved either through course work 
examination, credit may be granted for work successfully completed 
accredited institutions of higher learning. Although transfer credit may 
assigned, it must meet requirements for the degree sought in order to 
counted towards that degree. Credit may be accepted provisionally. W 
of low-pass grade (D or the equivalent) will not be considered for transfi 
Except for students transferring to the School of Government and B 
ness Administration from a two-year or junior college, in which case 
more than 60 semester hours of credit may be assigned, there is no sti 
limit to the total amount of credit that may be assigned. Howevery 
student must satisfy the residence and course requirements for the deg 
sought at George Washington University. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of | 
semester hours of credit may be assigned upon admission to the Univer 
for each or any combination of the following except as noted: 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD ADVANCED 
PLACEMENT TESTS (APT) 


Credit is assigned for examinations passed with scores of four or five 
the basis of a score report sent to the Office of Admissions from the E 
cational Testing Service at the student's request. Examinations passed V 
scores of three will be considered for credit or placement if the stud 
arranges to have the examination paper sent to the Office of Admissié 
The Advanced Placement Tests are administered in the secon 

school in May of each year. Normally only students who complet 
course designated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the exami 
tion. Arrangements for the examination are the responsibility of the 

plicant and should be made through the secondary school attended 
with the Program Director, College Entrance Examination Board, 4 
vanced Placement Tests, Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 08540, or Box 1 
Berkeley, Calif. 94701. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD COLLEGE-LEVEL 
EXAMINATION PROGRAM (CLEP) 


ud Offers two types of examinations: General and Subject Exam 
ons. CLEP General Examinations are offered in five areas: mathemé 


social sciences, humanities, natural sciences, and English composi 


CLEP Subject Examinations measure achievement in specific college- 
courses and are offered in more than 20 subjects. 


ir cpu mtem etu yam tret ET yt nme 
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Upon admission to a program leading toward a degree, credit is 
assigned for the General Examinations, with the exception of the English 
composition examination and the mathematics examination.* To receive 
credit, examinations must be passed at the 50th percentile or above 
(1963/1972 college sophomore norms). Credit is assigned, with a few 
exceptions, for the Subject Examinations passed at the level recommended 
in the College Board model policy.* A candidate for a degree from any 
School at this University must seek departmental and dean's approval 
Prior to taking the examination to receive credit for a CLEP Subject 
Xamination. Credit may not be earned by passing the examination after 
having taken the equivalent course. Arrangements for the examinations 
are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the 
ollege Entrance Examination Board College-Level Examination Pro- 
gram, Box 1824, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS FOR UNDERGRADUATES 


Except for students admitted to the School of Government and Business 
ministration, credit may be assigned for Special Departmental Exami- 
nations, see page 75. 


CREDIT EARNED THROUGH UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE (USAFI) 


|] : . ^ 

“xcept for students enrolled in the School, of Government and Business 
Ministration, credit is assigned for approved United States Armed 
Orces Institute college-level examinations passed with satisfactory scores. 


REDIT FROM SERVICE SCHOOLS 


XCept for undergraduates admitted to the School of Education and Human 
“evelopment or the School of Government and Business Administration, 
* Imited amount of credit may be assigned for selected service school in- 
struction received since 1941. No more than 30 semester hours may be 
signed for a combination of service schools and examinations referred to 
sns Veterans should submit to the Office of Admissions photostatic ' 
Rh a their servic e school records, indicating courses successfully com- 
x iR sufficient identification of the course to locate itin the Guide 
uation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT 


Ad 

et placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the 
one Scores on Achievement Tests of the College Entrance Examina- 
Card as follows: 


wal Pages 13 


ess Ad 19-40 for additional qualifications for applicants to the School of Government and 
mi 


nistration. 


- semester, and by October 1 for the 
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Waives Engl 10 
Waives Engl 11 or 12 
Waives Hist 39-40 


and/or 71-72 


Waives a two-year langua 


requireme nt 


Achievement Test Minimum Score Exemption 
English Composition 650 
English Composition 680 
European and/or American 600 

History 
French 650 
German 600 
Hebrew 600 
Latin 600 
Russian 700 
Spanish 650 
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Graduate School of Arts and Science 
mission or readmission are available 
Graduate School of Arts and Science 
Washington, D.C. 20052. Comple 


ted appli 


s—Forms for application for a 


the Office of the Dean of t 
George Washington Universi 
for fello 


cations and reques 


1 

ship support must be submitted by February ] bruary l LOT studen 
in clinical psychology and art therapy) for admission in the tali semest 
and by November 1 for the spring nester Applic itions ior gradual 
study are acceptable after these dat or admission in the < respondi 
semester and will be reviewed if time permits and if space 1s av ailable 
the program desired. NES 

School of Education and Human velopment—Forms ior applicati 


for admission or readmission are available 
School of Education and Human 
versity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

should be submitted to this Office no late 
November 1 for the spring semester and 


Developm 


the Office of the Dean of 
George Washington U 


Wl ! 4] vin eee f 
When completed these application tor 


than June 1 for the fall semest 


ra April ; f immer essld0 
unless an extension is granted by the office of the deat 

School of Government and Busi ion—Forms for ap 
cation for admission or readmission the Graduate Adm 
sions Office, School of Government and Bu nistration, Geo 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. For ission in the f 


semester, applications and supporting cr 
April 1 for the Master of Arts in Healt 
other SGBA masters degree programs. 
programs are due by November 1 

1 for the summer sessions. Application: 
doctoral candidacy by March 1 for th 


AY 


ror the 


* + M 
ceived their undergraduate degrees fron 
applications one month earlier in each ca 

School of Public and International Affai 


admission or readmission are available a! 
‘School of Public and International Affairs 


* For detailed admission requirements, see the 


appre 
See pages 25-26 for admission requirements for 


x 5 student 
__.t Admission to the Master of Urban and Regional Plan 


ntials should be submitted 


h Care Administration and 
Master of Urban and Regional Planning program 


ind by May 1 for 
plications for all masters de 


spring semester, and by A 
due from those applying 
immer sessions and the 
mester, Applicants whol 
foreign universities must subi 


ie | 
í -Forms for application | 
the Graduate Admissions Offi 
, George Washington Univers! 


priate college or school in 
m for n institut 


f D» f 
ning program is for the fall 


this pull 
j 


semester 
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Washington, D.C. 20052. When completed, these application forms should 
be submitted to this Office no rad than March 1 (February 1 for appli- 
cants for graduate fellowships or istantships and foreign applicants). 
Admission is for the fall semester em All credentials, including tran- 
Scripts from all institutions attended, Graduate Record Examination scores 
and letters of reference, must be received before the deadline date. 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ADMISSION 


Forms for application for admission to nondegree status in the Division of 
University Students are available at and should be returned to the Office 
Of Admissions, George Washington Univer ity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

When completed, these application forms, with credentials when required, 
Should be received by the Office of Admissions no later than the Friday 
before the first day of registration (see Calendar, pages 5-7). To avoid 
Paying a late registration fee, every effort sho id be made to insure that 
any required credential is in the Office of Adn ons prior to registration. 


o fee is charged for application for adm sion to this Division. For de- 
tailed entrance requir : pages 
Registration in a gh yurse may be denied students in this Division 


When Space is needed for degree candidates. 


READMISSION 


Students previously registered in the University who were not registered 
On campus during the immediately preceding semester (summer session 
excluded), must apply for readmission. Final dates for applying are the 
Same as those for "Undergraduate Admission" (see pages 20-21), or 
"Gr Bins Adi mission" (see pages 24-25). Students who apply as degree 
Candidates and who were prev iously registered as nondegree students, or 
Who attended one or more institutions of higher learning during absence 
Tom the University, must have te official transcripts sent to the ap- 
Propriate office je this University from each institution attended. Applica- 
"ve for readmission are con: sidere d on th« >» basis of regulations in effect at 
Ime of re; 1dmission. 

e application fee is waive d for students a pplying for readmission who 
Were registered as deeree candidates at the time of last registration at this 
Niversity and who have not since registered at another institution. 


STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS* 


ee. required records, and scores on the Test of English as a 

student Language (see page 26) should be received from international 

^w s no later than March 1 (February 1 for applicants for graduate 

ae the S school of P ublic and International Affairs) for the fall se- 
and October 1 for the spring semester. 


Fo 
T detailed admission rents, see the appropriate college or school in this Bulletin. 
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itv of OC VC eterne 'am fd 
George Washington University offers an English-language progran 
foreign students. 


Required Records 


At the time the application is sent, students must requi ;t d Se 
institution previously attended to send directly to th oppor 
missions office (see “Undergraduate Admission,” pages 20-21, or - ve 
Admission," pages 24-25), copies of official certificates and pine oe ^ 
subjects studied, grades received, examinations taken — eg — 
ceived. Certified copies of diplomas and certificates from a — 
schools, colleges, and universities attended are required. pes 
state examinations and certificates are also required. These records 
come the property of the University and cannot be returned. uM 
These documents should be in the language in which the insti m | 
keeps its official records. If they are in a language other than ar 
the copies which are sent should be accompanied by an English transla 


Language Tests 


Students whose native tongue is not English should take the es 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) and have the scores e € 
to the appropriate admissions office. Those students sceking ac ub 
to the School of Government and Business Administration must sui i 
a TOEFL score. Students are responsible for making arrangements for 7 
ing the test by addressing inquiries to TOEFL, Educational 1 ine yc 
Princeton, N.J. 08540, U.S.A., well in advance of the beginning of ce 
- mester for which admission is sought. The test fee remitted MRgho 
= Plication entitles the student to have the test score sent to three di J 
= institutions. Registration for the Test of English as a Foreign Langu 
does not constitute application for admission to George Washing 
University. x. 
-. . The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a 
— scription of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, repo 
— and the conduct of the test: lists of ¢ xamination centers; examination e 
and an application blank. On the application for the test, the sug 
= should specify that the scores be sent to the appropriate admissions o 
at this University (see “Undergraduate Admission,” pages 20-21, 
“Graduate Admission,” pages 24-25). : : 
In addition to the TOEFL, an admitted student is required to té 
a test in English as a second language prior to registration. Results} 
this test will determine the courses the student will be permitted to regis 
for in the program of study. If the knowledge of English is inadeq 
~ to enable the student to undertake any academic work, the student 
_ not be permitted to register for any courses other than English and 
jir be required to study English on a full-time basis. 


Y — Financial Certificate 
- Ifa student plans to ente 


z r or remain in the United States to study at 
.* University and the visa status will be either student (F) or exchaf 
- — visitor (J), a Form I-20 or DSP-66 cannot be issued until the student $ 
been admitted to the University and has completed the Financial Cem 
_ Cate to our satisfaction. 
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TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


For information concerning transfer from one college, school, or division to 
another within the University, see page 47. 


REGISTRATION 


The dates, hours, and place of registration will be stated in the Schedule 
Of Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. 
Registration in on-campus courses is open only to those persons formally 
admitted to the Unive rsity by the appropriate admitting office, as well as 
those students in good standing who are continuing in an approved pro- 
gram of study. 
- No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer ses- 
sion, 
. Students may not register concurrently in this University and another 
institution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, 
Or division in which registered in this University. Registration in more 
àn one college, school, or division of the University requires the written 
Permission of the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of 
credit for work done concurrently at another institution is at the discretion 
of the appropriate committee 


Eligibility for Registration 


Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on the 
dig registration stated in the University Calendar. A student who is 
oien ed or whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to 
Sister. Registration in a given course may be denied students in the 
!Vision of University Students when space is needed for degree 
Candidates, : 
i ew Student Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is 
gible for registration on the stated days of registration. 
Readmitted Student—A student previously registered in the University 
ss c. not registered for campus courses during the preceding semester 3 
Mer session must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from | 
CobPropriate admitting office before he or she is eligible for registration. 
Soha Student -The student registered for campus courses in the. 
Bis: ately preceding semester or the summer session preceding the fall 
continui, is eligible to register assuming good standing and enrollment in a 
Ing program. 


stration Changes and Withdrawals (See pages 46-47) 
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Registration for Consortium Courses i, 
Degree students interested in taking courses at any of a e 
stitutions in the Consortium of Universities of the Washington N e p gx T 
Area, Inc. (see pages 52-53), should consult the program announcemel - 
the other institutions. Consortium application forms Mu TOM 
be picked up in the Office of the Registrar after obtaining rg 

materials. In order to participate in the Consortium program, vius x » 
obtain the approval of an advisor and should as ertain from - lizi 

ment of the institution where the course is taught whether the y art 1819 : 
for the course and whether there is space in the class. Specific inquirif 
should be addressed to the Regist 


rar 
rar. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Fees paid by students cover only a portion of the cost of the operati@, 
of the University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts frd 
alumni and friends of the institution mak up the difference. 

The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the z 
summer sessions and the academic year 1979-80. (See page 30 for p à 
jected tuition increases for 1980-83.) . 
Tuition Fees 


: ` 1 b r r iQ es, the Scho 

For undergraduate study in Columbian College of Arts and OOIEnCeS Am 

of Education and Human Development, th f Government and I a 

Administration, the School of Public and \itairs and ror Studi 
taken on campus by undergraduate students in the Co lege of General Stu 

Full-time program (12 or more semester hours), « ach semester $1,60 


Part-time program, for each seme ster hour 117 

A 1 l 

Summer Sessions, for each semester hour "s 11 
For graduate study* in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School 

Education and Human Development, the School of Gov ment and Busin 


es : ; d : z " S aos. io (P 
Administration,t and the School of Public and International Affairs; for th 
registered in the Division of U 


niversity Students; and for courses taken 
campus by graduate students in the College of General Studies 


For each semester hour for which a student ri gisters TOYS S 


117 


* Payment of tuition for a master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of reg 


msi 0 
tion, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is t! 
written. In case a thesis is unfinished, 


additional semester hours may be r« juired in accord 
with the regulations of tho s« hool in which the student is re gistered 
t Students entering doctoral pro 
in 1979-80 will be charged $ 
stallments. Contact the Sch 


-—— 
grams in the School of Government and Business Administri 


9,000 for the entire degree program, to be paid in 10 semiannu 
ool's Doctoral Programs Office. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


versity Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus) 

Students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 

MEE Semestes.. ue rowrre co ule Me Trib des dé poe rod 1 aA ES 50.50 
Students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester 

campus: 

or each semester hour for which the student registers .......... 4.75 


litional Course Fees 


certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are 
tged as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are charged by the 
lester and, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments 
n the tuition is paid in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged 
inst the individual student. When breakage is in excess of the normal. 
Junt provided for in the laboratory fee, the individual student will be re- 
fed to pay such additional charges as are determined by the department 
cerned. 


duation Fees 


Ociate in Arts aae we e3abo she ai Aa $10.00 
elor's, Master's, Education Specialist, Doctor's degrees ........ 25.00 

“master's Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration 25.00 
for Eine master’s thesiy ;........ coco caneicec torino eee 15.00 
or microfilm service and printing announcement of final exami- 

ation (doctoral candidates) ..................eeeeeeeeeeeeees 65.00 


idence Hall Fees (see pages 59) 


cial Fees and Deposits 


lication fee (undergraduate degree candidate), nonrefundable... 15.00 
lication fee (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable ....... 25.00 ý 
‘anced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or 

admitted full-time undergraduate student .................... 100.00 

isin 


8 deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence 


LR NOE D TRA 100.00 
hission ests (when required) ......22» 2o» ehe dene S 6.00—12.00 
‘nal Teacher Examinations fee, for Bachelor of Arts in Education 
EEddetié ......."- 00e erar ee LEER 9.00—13.00 


EITE TOT PCM COMER Spa e opem 15.00 


ent of Fees," CD o oes ook ves er ban ceawasesis ta’ bse 15.00 


GS 00 24) vih.e' 9 vo mood 6.05 aa SR ORE P Nis duas BRE 35.00 
ined check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly " 

ted, incomplete, returned by the bank for insufficient funds or 

any other reason 


TTIE densis dieeeddt VENE POCO RD 15.00 - 
ci ; 
oom Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental exami- 

®n for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced 
ing), waiver of requirement, or both ........... 01 e 
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Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of chemistry labora- 
tory by the deadline date set by the instructor* 


Transcript fee, for each transcript of record 
If two or more transcripts are requested 
each of the first two copies is $2; fee 

Replacement of lost or stolen picture 


at the same time, fee for 
for each additional copy... 


identification card . 

Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each studi 
to the following University privileges: (1) the services of the Stud 
and Alumni Career Services Office: (2)-the use of the University Lib 
(3) gymnasium privileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, u 
otherwise specified; (5) subscription to the University Hatchet, the stud 
newspaper; (6) admission to University debates; (7) medical attentioll 
described under Student Health Service. These privileges terminate 
the student withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


Postdoctoral Study 


George Washington University doctoral graduates 
in the University without payment of tuition, 
library privileges. Such graduates 
based on the prevailing credit 
well as the University Center fe 
bership in the University. The 


may continue any st 
and enjoy all Univef 
are required to pay a nominal 
hour rate for one semester hou 
e, in order to establish their active m 


use of laboratory space and equip 
18 contingent upon availability, and the cost of all laboratory or sp 


library material is paid by the graduate. Special arrangements for 
privileges must be made with the dean two months in advancé 
the semester in Which the graduate wishes to register. Postdoctoral 
taken under this privilege may not be applied toward any degree off 
by the University. 


Projected Tuition and Fee Increases 1980-83 
In order that students plan more realistically ff 


total four-year period, tuition increases for the academic years 1980 
1981-82, and 1982-83 have been estimated as follows: 


and their parents may 


Increase by year (full-time unde 
1980-81 OOXfisggAn Wem ee a $20 
1981-82 


Nc ee ede E VE S esu Ne cas 


rgraduate students): 


Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate 
students): 


BENE emule a dais vae Sae AP Rd V 2f € ik 
1981-82 


EE N ele Rag ecd 
: It is not possible to project future e 
Increases outlined above are merely 
stances and should in no wa 


* A student who drops 
laboratory at the next ] 


conomic data with certainty. J 
estimates based on present cif i 
y be interpreted as fixed limits on tU 

à chemistry cour 


Se before the end of the 
aboratory period. 


semester must check ou! 
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creases, The University hopes to keep tuition increases as low as pos- 
Bible but it is obligated to maintain a sound financial basis. Economic 
Ponditions in the recent past, particularly as they affect private educational 
stitutions, have been extremely variable, and significant increases in 
Mition in excess of the above limits may be required. 


üyment of Fees 


No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
Charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in 
lll at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks 
mould be made payable to George Washington University, with the 
Student identification number in the upper left-hand corner. 
| The Student Ac ounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintain- 
Ing student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. 
Sludent registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred 
3yment contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each 
registration permitting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees 
xcept for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and the 
Maining half on or before Ox tober 24, 1979 (for the fall semester), and 
atch 5, 1980 (for the spring semester). Interest at the rate of 8 per cent 
ber annum on the unpaid balance will be charged from the date of registra- 
Un to the date payment is made. 


tudents receiving tuition assistance in the form of s holarships, govern- 
nt tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted 
9 Sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges 
Xceed the value of the tuition awards by $800.00 or more. Under such cir- 
junstances the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount 
le at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a 
erred payment contract. 
3 Udents who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
freed a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge 
m. Der cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be 
“Ncially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially 
CUmbered, the student forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment 
patracts in future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify 
ipl egistrar to withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, 
Ema and other academic information until the account is settled 

cially. Financial settlement will require payment in full of all amounts 

e to the University in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. 
tudents auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students 
Sstered for credit. 


J 
! 


j 
"paid and Deferred Payment Plans 


evera] commercial programs for parents who wish to pay for college on 

i ,Onthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide 
* Insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, 
tess inquiries to the following: 


l pitard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
9106 


' Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
Oston, Mass. 02100 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


n 
| i 
d 
" 
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3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 


The University's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintali 
supply of applications for these various programs, but will be happ 
provide guidance to students and parents. 


Withdrawals and Refunds* 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in € 
schedule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the coll 
school, or division in which the student is regist red. Notification t9 
instructor is not an acceptable notice (se« "Withdrawal," page 46]. 

In authorized withdrawals ; cancellations 
semester tuition charges and f 


; ees will be made in accordance with 
following schedule for the f 


ind changes in schedule 


all and spring semesters: 
1. Complete withdrawal from the Uni 
FALL SEMESTER 


i Withdrawal dated on or before September 7, 1979. ...... 90 pen 
PA Withdrawal dated September 10 to Se ptember 21, 1979 5 per 
"iiam Withdrawal dated September 24 to October 5, 1979...... 50 per 
i Withdrawal dated after Ot tober 1979 I 
SPRING SEMESTER 
Withdrawal dated on or before January 18, 1980 90 per 
} Withdrawal dated January 21 to February 1, 1980... 75 per 
Withdrawal dated Fe bruary 4 to Februar 15, 1980 50 per 
Aa Withdrawal date after February 15, 1980 .................... 
` 2. For a change in status from full-time to part time student or for pa 
$ 5 ! : i í 
| withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to 
E difference in charges between the original program and the adj 
E program continuing in effect. 
z 3. A student enrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who d 
n or adds a course and continues to be in a full-time program will havi 
A F 


financial adjustments of tuition made other than those involving c0 
fees. 


4. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to residi 
hall and food service ch 
ments, 


arges are contained in the 


specific lease arra 


In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence # 
classes. 


_ Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration cB 
1$ Incurred and will not be credi 


ted to another semest 
Authorization to withdraw and cert 


given a student Who does not have 

Students are encour 
can make banking arr 
x em 


* Regulations concerning withdrawa] and refunds for the 
Summer Sessions Schedule. 


Ae d 
ification for work done will nd 
a clear financial record. 
aged to provide their own cash funds until? 
angements in the community 


summer sessions are stated $ 


r LI E Ah bd < 
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INANCIAL AID 


IR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS* 


orge Washington University offers a program of financial assistance 
tWo basic types: awards for academic achievement without reference 
financial circumstances—honor scholarships; and scholarships, grants, 
Ins, and employment based upon demonstrated financial need. 

Onor Scholarships—George Washington University honor scholarships 
Up to $1,000 for the academic year based entirely upon academic 
hievement and potential without regard to financial need, are restricted 
Incoming freshmen and are extremely limited in number 
Need-based Aid—The University offers extensive programs of scholar- 
ID8, grants, loans, and employment based upon demonstrated need. The 
liVersity participates in the National Direct Student Loan, Basic Educa- 
nal Opportunity Grant, Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant, 
d the College Work-Study programs 
| Dplications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed 

ebruary 1 (entering freshmen) or March 1 (enrolled undergraduate or 
tering transfer students) preceding the academic year of the award 
tthe fal] semester; by November 1, for the spring semester; and April 

Or the summer sessions.t A student must reapply for financial aid 
ch year, 

Omplete information concerning financial assistance is contained in 
* pamphlet "Student Financial Aid," which is available at the Office of 
E Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
iles following scholarships are available to students in Columbian 
lo 8e of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education and Human De- 
: Ent. the School of Government and Business Administration, and 
~ School of Public and International Affairs. 

N © George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships- 
d£ partial-tuition scholarships, which begin in the fall semester and 

Or four successive academic years, provided the holder maintains 
te and continues to be in financial need. Candidates must plan 
bv ct a curriculum leading to a bachelor's degree in any school listed 
1 ©: Students who have demonstrated outstanding ability in inter- 

Olastic speech and debate activities are eligible for the George F. 
E" Scholarships in Debate which are included among these scholar- 


her Scholarships 

agement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 
a i 

— 

Oniy  otmation concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see pages 38-39. 


Mit, dents who are enrolled in this University for at least eight semester hours in the im- 
d Preceding spring semester or who have applied for financial aid for the following fall 
are eligible for consideration for Summer Sessions financial aid. 
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Sherman Page Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Alumni Scholarships 
Mary J. Anderson Scholarship (1969) 
Bache and Company Scholarships 
Byron Andrews Scholarship (1920) 
Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund (1963) 
Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 
Maria M. Carter Scholarship (1871) 
Paul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship (1968) 
The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959) 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund (1932) 
College Women's Scholarship Fund (1926) 
Columbian Women Members' Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, ]r., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship 
(1964) 
Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund (1920) 
Rose Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957) 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund (1925) 


Company Scholarship (1978) 


Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915) 


Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund (1954) 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholars} 
D.C. Daughters of the American I 
Isaac Davis Scholarship (1869) 
District of Columbia Institute of Certified 
in Accounting (1964) 
Estella Constance Drane Scholarshij 
Robert Farnham Scholarship (1871) 
Federal Government Accountants Association—Washington, D.C., Chaf 
— Scholarship in Accounting 
Esther Brigham Fisher Schol 
George Washington University Tennis Alumni Association Scholaré 
(1974) 
Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund (1959) 
Gridiron Foundation of tl 


he Gridiron Club Scholarship (1975) 
Isadore and Bertha Gudel 


Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship (1949) 
Julian O. Hargrove Scholarship (1968) 
Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship (1921) 
Hazleton Scholarship (1950) 

. George F. Henigari Schol 

.. International Student Scl 
David B. and James L. K 
Samuel and Elizabeth 
Amos Kendall Scholar 


L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW (1968) 
Mary and Daniel Loughran Scholarship (1976) 


. Martha's Marathon Residence Hall Scholarship (1969) 


hip Fund (1963) 
evolution Scholarship (1952) 


Public Accountants Scholars 


) (1957) 


arship (1951) 


sky Family Scholar hip (1978) 


arships in Debate (1967 
Yolarships (see pages 38-39) 
arrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund (1968) 
Kay Scholarships (1969) 

ship (1869) 


FINANCIAL AID 


À. Morehouse Scholarship (1861) 
E. K. Morris Education Fund Scholarships (1972) 
Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships (1965) 
Hardy Pearce Scholarship Fund (1972) 
Phi Delta Gamma Scholarships (1956) 
Fred B, and Alma D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund (1968) 
Levin M. Powell Scholarships (1886) 
Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields (see 
page 36) 
esident Assistantships (see page 36) 
Henry Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Lula M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) 
Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Scholarships 
argaret Lucille Snoddy Scholarship (1970) 
David Spencer Scholarship (1918) 
Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893) 
harles Clinton Swisher Scholarships (1941) 
U.S, Office of Education Traineeships (1964) 
Diversity Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette (1968) 
illiam Walker Scholarship (1824) 
igail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund (1963) 
John Withington Scholarship (1830) 
Omen’s Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholarship (1964) 
iliam G, Woodford Scholarship (1969) 
zllen Woodhull Scholarship (1919) 
Onta Club Scholarship (1950) 


Grants 


The following funds have been established to meet the special needs of 
1sadvantaged students from the District of Columbia Inner-City and the 
ashington metropolitan area. 

George Washington University’s Educational Opportunity Program Tuition 
rants (1968) 

Me Club of Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant (1968) 

triott Foundation Grant (1968) 


FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS* 


gus George Washington University program of financial assistance for 
ate ate students includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, grad- 
Scholarships, research appointments, part-time employment, and loans. 
side ication for admission to graduate study is a prerequisite for con- 
ration, 
ina cation and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, 
of E ips, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the dean 
Wash; School concerned, and addressed to George Washington University, 
Dor neem: D.C. 20052. Unless otherwise specified, application and sup- 
cedi 8 credentials should be submitted no later than February 1 pre- 
ng the academic year for which the award is made. 


s 
Ot in d 
formation concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see pages 38-39. 
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.. Such programs. Stipends 


E Robert A. Aleshire Fellowsh 
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Assistantships 


Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related m 
Available to graduates, and to undergraduates on the junior and seni 
levels, in any school of the University. Research assi stants are expec 
to work 20 hours a week conducting research in support of an establish 
research program, in programming or in conducting indiv idual re: earch 0 
an approved research project. Stipends range up to $8,000, depending € 
the status of the student and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 month 
Further information and applications are available from Director, Institul 
for Management Science and Engineering, School of En nineering and Ag 


plied Science, George Washington Unive rsity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
Resident Assistantships (men and womei Available to graduate st 
dents and seniors in any field of study who are interested in working wi 
the student personnel program in University residence hall: Specific duti 
vary with the position, but basically consist of counseling, advising studé 
groups, and administration. Remuneration includes partial tuition and 
furnished room for the academic year. All positions are part-time, 8 
staff members are required to enroll as full-time students in degree gr 
ing programs. Further information may be obtained from the Office 


the Director of Housing. 


Arlington County—George Washington Univer: ity Cooperative Assistaf 
ship Program 

Health Care Administration Research Assistants] 

National League of Cities/George Washinet 

Urban Affairs Assistantship 


lips 
jn University Assistantship 


Fellowships, Internships, Traineeships, Special Programs 
The following fellowships, internships, and traine: ships are available 
students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sc iences, the School of Edué 
tion and Human Development, the School of Government ind Business 4 
ministration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. The 
versity also offers many other fellow ships which are available to stud& 
in these colleges and schools. 


abl to graduate students in master’s 8 
doctoral programs in most departments of the University. Fellowships ® 


each fellow may receive a stipend, tuition alle 


[ 


Graduate Teaching Assistantships—A vailal 
master's and doctoral progr 
graduate teaching assistant 


je to graduate students 
ams in most departments of the University 

receives financial compensation for a dé 
nated unit of service to the 


assistant's major department of instructio? 
Research Traineeships—Available under numerous sponsored progi? 


in a number of departments. Currentlv, the basic medical science def 
ments and the Departments of Psychology and Speech and Drama 9 
s vary; information is available from the dep 
of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 


ments and the Office 
Sciences. 


Achievement Rewards for College Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, 
_ Fellowship 


ip Fund (1971) 


FINANCIAL AID 


American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Fellowship 
American Civilization Fellowships 
merican Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution-George Wash- 
ington University Cooperative Program) 
American Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship 
Arthur Anderson & Co. Doctoral Fellowship 
Aryamehr Research Fellowships 
infield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs (1961) 
| Oliver T. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowship in Urban and Regional Planning 
(1973) 
homas Alva Edison Fellowship 
“ementary Teacher Education Internships 
Inst & Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics 
Health Care Administration Fellowships 
Aternational Student Fellowships (see pages 38-39) 
‘chard D. Irwin Doctoral Fellowships 
Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927) 
oula D, Lasker Fellowships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban Renewal 
“ary and Daniel Loughran Graduate Scholarship (1976) 
ellon Foundation Fellowships 
‘horities in Planning and Related Professions Program 
a tonal Association of Purchasing Management Fellowship 
ational Historical Publications Commission-George Washington Uni- 
versity Cooperative Research Fellowships 
ational Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships 
Sources for the Future, Inc.; Fellowship Prize 
Ose Bibliography Internships 
ot Bradford Sanders Fellowships (1928) 
Ottish Rite Foundation Fellowships 
US Dilice of Education Fellowships (1964) 
Us public Health Service Traineeships 
Ur » Public Health Service Traineeships in Comprehensive Health Planning 
àn Studies Fellowships of the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
M opment 
an Transportation Center Fellowship 


Graduate Scholarships 
med Forces Health Professions Scholarship Program (The Uniformed 
92429" Health Professions Revitalization Act of 1972—Public Law 
pitbee Sculptor Scholarship (1975) 
Pau] EM Carr Scholarships (1932) 
Distr; : and Margaret M. DeMaine Scholarships (1967) 
„nct of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarship 
v Ccounting (1964) 
F ad and Daniel Loughran Graduate Scholarship (1976) 
Mitchel McGaw Scholarship in Health Care Administration (1971) 
Pau} » "Stancioff Scholarship (1967) 
Phi p earson Scholarship Fund (1940) 
Dorh, ta Gamma Scholarship Fund (1968) 
Wole ĉes Scholarships 
Ott Foundation Scholarships 


Seng m " e a tm m 
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Sponsored Awards for Graduate Study 


Information regarding awards sponsored by found l 
learned societies, industries, and others which may be used in support 4 
graduate study is available at the Graduate Fellowship Information Ce 
ter, 2025 H St, N.W., for students enrolled at George Washingté 
University. Information is also available on distinguished programs such 
the Rhodes, Marshall, National Science Foundation, Fulbright, Rot 
International, and Danforth, as well as many others. 

As deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make 
quiries well in advance of the year of planned graduate study. 


ations, professional añ 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following loan funds are available to undergraduate and/or graduá 
students in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate Sch 
Of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education and Human Developmel 
the School of Government and Business Administration, and the Sché 
of Public and International Affairs. A separate application must be s 
mitted for all loan programs. Applications for the National Direct Studé 
Loan should be filed no later than April 1 for the following academic yel 
Complete information is contained in the pamphlet “Student Finandl 
Aid," which is available in the Office of Student Financial Aid, Geo 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


American Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fund 
George F. Henigan Loan Fund (1975) 

International Student Loan Fund (1967) 

Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund (1974) 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 
Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 
National Direct Student Loan Program 

Ellis H. Stearman Emergency Loan Fund 
Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund (1973) 
University Student Emergency Loan Fund 


abr uy 
WC Morea, 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


ý 


E 


The University participates in the College Work-Study Program. Inquifl 
- should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In addition, 
Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry of bo 
full-time and part-time positions available in the Washington area $ 
. undergraduate and graduate students. 
. - After registration, stude 
Services Office, Woodhul 
= referrals to positions for 


VULTUS 


nts may apply at the Student and Alumni Caf 
] House, 2033 G Street, N.W., for interviews f 
Which they are qualified. 


-INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


. Undergraduate international students with proven financial need who li 
| completed one semester of full-t 


ime work (15 hours) at this Univef 


PRIZES 


With a B average are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Scholar- 
Ships, Scholarships are awarded in the spring for the following academic 
Year. See instructions for applying for undergraduate financial aid, page 
33. 

Limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and University 
fellowships are the responsibility of the chairman of the department or 
dean of the school in which the degree is to be earned. Work as a 
teaching fellow requires excellent knowledge of English—both spoken 
and written. 

Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international stu- 
ents are limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born 
Persons who have established resident status in the United States through 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

€ suggest that students who wish to study in the United States have 
available sufficient funds to cover expenses for one full year before at- 
tempting to enter a college or university. The cost at this University for 
One academic year (September-May) is approximately $6,000. This estimate 
Includes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; 
NO travel, holiday, or medical expenses are included. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
This Program of grants and loans, authorized under the provisions of the 
Mnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, is intended to help 
Pay the cost of educational expenses for employees of state and local crimi- 
nal justice agencies. Studies may be full- or part-time in a wide range of 
Subject areas and degree goals. Applications and further information are 


available from the LEEP Coordinator, Graduate School of Arts and 
Clences, 


v 


PRIZES 


nting Prizes—Three prizes awarded annually by the Department of 
i ach to the undergraduate Accounting major with the 
Usin ;tholastic standing, to the candidate for the degree of Master of 
Soune, ^ Administration with the highest scholastic standing in the Ac- 
d Concentration, and to the Doctoral candidate with a field in 
ünting who has the highest scholastic standing at the completion of 

Al eneral Examination. : i 
the E @ Chi Sigma Prize—Awarded annually by the Alpha Pi Chapter to 
ch ludent who has attained the highest academic record in courses in 
- The name and year of graduation of the student is inscribed on 
aque. The winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry, 


39 
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American Chemical Society Prize—Awarded to an 
dent who. has completed the junior year and who ha: 
cellence in analytic chemistry. 

American Institute of Chemists Prize—A med il awarded ann ially to th 
graduating student majoring in chemistry who « xcels in scholarship, i 
tegrity, and leadership. 

Department of Art Prizes— Two prizes 
ing in Art History and one for an under 
awarded annually to the most promisin; 
departmental faculty. 

The Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Achievement Award ided by 
Bryte, Jr., Colonel, U.S. Air Force (retired t P \ 


undergraduate sti 
3 demonstrated ej 


lot n n hw 
| Students, as determined by 


ured rrotessor of ur Science @ 
George Washington University. The award I$ presented annually primaril 
to that undergraduate residence hal] Secondarily to anv oth J tivity 8 


the University, which has shown under the leadership of it: elected @ 
designated head, the most improve ment or excelle l€ ir Its si pport ol thi 
principles and aims of the Unit \merica and George Wasi 
ington University. The hal] or other activity wil varde sh prizi 
and the name of its leader and the hall engraved om 
Silver trophy. 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize—Awarded to the senior majoring! 
chemistry who shows th 


le greatest profi lenci 


Stat o 


OI 


hemictr "E 
“4 organic Chemistry, as e 


denced by a comprehensive examination. and who possesses such qualifici 
tions of mind, Character, and personality as to give promise of fut 
achievement, 

Business Administration Prize—Awarded annually by the De pal tment 
Business Administration to the outs anding graduat enior in busines 
administration on the basis of | service to W 
University. 

Wilbur ]. Carr Prize—Establishe l in 1962 by 
tee of the University, in memon 
graduated from the School of Co 
in 1899, It is awarded annual] 


oe. ! 
SCnholarshir 


Carr, former Tr% 
isband, who We 

ice and Diplomat 
y to that stude: 


i : nt in the graduating --— 
the University who has demonstrated outst inding ability in the study 


international affairs and who has given evidence of poss: ssing in mark 
degree the qualities which produce the good citizen and the dedicat 
public servant., 

Chemical Rubber Company Freshman Cher ustry Acl ievement Prize 
A Handbook of Chemistry and Physics awarded annually to the freshmb 
student who has demonstrated the greatest achievement in Chemistry 154 

Chemical Society of Washington Prize—Awarded to an outstandilt 
undergraduate in the junior year who is majoring in Chemistry. 

John Henry Cowles Prizes—Two prizes esti bl siad by John H. Cowl 
Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mothe 
Council of the World) of the Ancient and Acci pte 1 Scottish Rite of Fret 
masonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Award 
annually to the Senior in the School of Gove mmen and Business Ab ] 
ministration and to the 


senior in the School of Public and Internatio? 
Affairs with the highest academic averages. 

= alg Clinton Croissant Prize—Awarded annually to the undergradu@ 
student enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics W 


OI her 


mparative 
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submits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 
_ &K. Cutter Prize—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellence 
in the Study of English.” Awarded to the member of the graduating class 
Whose record in English, combined with general excellence, shows most 
Marked aptitude for and attainment in English studies. 

Isaac Davis Prizes—Established in 1847 and awarded annually to the 
Tee seniors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking while 
enrolled in the University. Awards are to be determined by a public- 
Speaking contest in which the participants deliver original orations. Only 
Members of the senior class of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

:9 are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science are eligible to compete. 

enry Grattan Doyle Memorial Prize—-Established in memory of Henry 
Grattan Doyle, a former Dean of Columbian College. Awarded annually to 
an Outstanding senior for excellence in Spanish, 

lton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, Eng- 
and, and awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the 
Most advanced course in the Greek language and literature. 

esse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism—Established by Helen Essary 

Utphy and awarded annually to a student who has given promise of 
Sound citizenship and who submits the best printed and published evidence 
ot ability in "forthright reporting" and good journalistic writing, in a stu- 

ent publication or elsewhere. 

* shua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Science—A memorial prize 
established by friends because of an outstanding life." Awarded an- 
Dually to that student in the graduating class “who has demonstrated his/ 
er signal ability in the social and political sciences and who has given 
Promise of the interpretation of that ability in good citizenship among his/ 
er fellows,” 

illie E, Fitc] 


à 1 Prize—Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his 
on. Awarded 


: annually to a senior student for the best examination in 
Chemistry, 
pe ales E. Gauss Prize—Established in honor of Charles E. Gauss, 
an Professor of Philosophy from 1945 to 1964. Awarded annually to a 
8 aduating senior for excellence in philosophy. 
Al 


x ice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Frederick 
Seph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C. 


Awarded annually to the senior 
Student m 


aking the highest average in American literature. 

Co Er Carrington Goddard Prize—Established by Mary Williamson 
N ard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of 
Orgetown, D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 

E the handed to the junior or senior student making the highest average 

Tench language and literature. 
mogan Richardson Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Mary 

a diamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph God- 

the ET Georgetown, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making 

n highest average in the 


following fields: business administration, eco- 
Omics, 


international business, or public accounting, 
Ama ernment Employees Insurance Company and Affiliates Achievement 
j ards—A $500 ca 


ni sh award is given to an outstanding sophomore or 
- Or majoring in any one of the several designated fields of study: 
count; 


ng, economics, English, and management science, 
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Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History—Estal 
lished by Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and € 
annually to that member of the graduating class majoring in history Ww 
has maintained the highest standing in courses in United States history. 

International Business Prize—Two prizes awarded annually by the 
School of Government and Business Administration to students speciali 
ing in international business, one awarded to a graduating senior and off 
awarded to a graduate student. 


by distinguish 
representatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area. 

Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Solomol 
Kullback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee Ú 
faculty members of the Department of Statistics to a full-time unde 
graduate or graduate student majoring in statistics, who will have com 
pleted 18 semester hours of statistics courses by the end of the spriff 
semester. 

John Francis Latimer Prize in Classics—Established in 1973. Award& 
to a graduating senior who has made the most outstanding record asy 
major in the Department of Classics. 

Hilda Haves Manchester Prize in Sociology—Established in honor d 
Hilda Haves Manchester, B.A. 1932, an outstanding student whose maj 
field was sociology. Awarded annually by Columbian College of Aff 
and Sciences to the senior student majoring in sociology who has 
highest scholastic record. 

Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize 
partment who has shown speci: 

Phi Delta Kappa Prize—Aw; 
University Chapter to an outst 


—Awarded to a student in the English Dé 
il promise in the field of creative writing: 
arded annually by the George Washingl@ 

anding senior in the teacher education p% 
gram in the School of Education and Human Development. 

Phi Delta Kappa Research Prize—Awarded annually by the Geoff! 
Washington University Chapter to a graduate student, for an outstan 
research project. 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize—A choice 


book selected from the field of the t 
cipient’s major, awarded annually by the George Washington Universi 
Chapter to the student attaining the highest scholastic average in the 
full semester of work. The winner's name is engraved on a plaque in 
Office of the Dean of Colun 


abian College of Arts and Sciences. 
Pi Lambda The 


an outstanding senior in the teacher education program in the School 
Education and Human Development. 


Psi Chi Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually by the George Washingt 
University Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental p 
chology and to the M.A. degree candidate or second-year graduate stud 
submitting the best thesis or research project in psychology. 

Ruggles Prize— Established by Professor William Ruggles in 15 
awarded annually to a candidate for a bachelor's degree for excellence 
mathematics. 


ta Prize—Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter # 
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Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize—Established in grateful 
appreciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. 

ermann Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 
headed the Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Was widely recognized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the 
aculty added prestige to the University. This prize is given annually to a 
Member of the graduating class for excellence in historical and cultural 
Phases of German studies. 

Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize—A gold 
Medal awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment 
of the faculty of the Department of History, submits a thesis or disserta- 

On demonstrating excellence in historical research in American Colonial 
Istory. The University reserves the right to withnold the award if no 
esis or dissertation attaining the required degree ol excellence is sub- 
mitted, 

Staughton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded 
ey, to the student making the best record in the most advanced 

ses in the Latin language and literature. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize—Established in 1911 by Professor 
orn in memory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who ob- 

8 the highest average in Physics 1 and 2. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize—Established in 1936 by 

€ Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the 
ed of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who sub- 

5 the best essay covering some phase of medieval history. 

James H. Taylor Graduate Mathematics Prize -Established in memory of 
Eu Taylor, former Professor of Mathematics at the University. 
mathe ed annually to a graduate student for outstanding performance in 

matics, 

Shore D. Van Evera Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to that 
a: ay Teaching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effective 

The Tory the current academic year. 

ing a all Street Journal Leadership Prize—Awarded annually to a gradu- 
Ses enior in the Bachelor of Business Administration degree program 

utstanding leadership and service to the University. 

^ a F. Walsh Prize—Established in 1901 and awarded annually to 

dent who submits the best essay in Irish history. 
given p oehington Society of Investment Analysts Award—A $500 award 

NE cime candidate for the Master of Business Administration 

graduate. O is interested in finance and investments, has a high under- 
academic record, and demonstrates financial need. 

O wir Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia 

candidate dell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a degree 

m ow who writes the best essay on "the promotion of peace among 
the om of the world.” The prize essays shall become the property of 
consent sma and shall not be printed or published without the written 

k iod y University. The University reserves the right to withhold 
Submitted. if no essay attaining the required degree of excellence is 
Women: Transportation Seminar Prize—Awarded annually by the 
E S Transportation Seminar to an outstanding student specializing 

Sportation in the School of Government and Business Administration. 


REGULATIONS 


Students enrolled in the University are required to conform to the foll 
ing regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the collef 
School, or division in Which registered. | 

Students who withdraw or are suspended, or who 
are not registered at the University for one se 
and continue work only under the regulatio 
at the time of return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals matef 
information on an application for admission, registration card, or any oll 
University document, the student's registration may be canceled. If g 
falsification is discovered after the Student has established an acadeñ 
record at the University, the student may be subject to dismissal ffi 
the University. Such a student will be ineligible (except by special actif 
of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in the University. 


; for any other reasi 
mester or more, may re-eli 
ns and requirements in fø 


ATTENDANCE 


Students may not attend classes until registration is completed and fe 
due are paid. They may attend only those classes for which they # 
registered. Regular attendance is expected. Students may be dropped fr 
any course for undue absence, 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Students who fai] to maintain the scholarship requirements of the colleg 


School, or division in which registered may be dismissed from the UP 
versity. 


Grades 


Grades are mailed to stude 


nts through the Office of the Registrar at Ù 
close of each semester, T} 


ley are not given out by instructors. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


The following grading system is used: A, Ex ellent; B, Good: C, Satisfit 
tory; D, Low Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete: IP, Progress: W Authorized Wi 
drawal; Z, Failure, Unauthorized Vithdrawal: CR, Cre dit; NC, No Crê 
Except for courses which Specifically state that repetition for credit ® 
permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University may not repeat 
credit a course in which a grade of D or better was re eived unless 
quired to do so by the department concerned. A written statement 
this effect must be Submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate dep | 
ment chairman. . : : " 


GRADUATI 


The following grading systen l: A, Excell B, Good; C, Minimu 
Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplet Progr: l t; W, Authorized 
drawal, Z, Failure, Unautho: | Withdrawal. Except for course 
Specifically state that repetition for í i permitted, a candidate 
degree at this 1 ity may 1 peat l 
Stade of C or above was received, unl« required l 
ment concerned. A written statement to this ef must ł 
Registrar | 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDI 


When another grade has not en assigned, th yn I (Incom] 
Symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal r the ml Failure because 


Of unauthorized withdrawal) will be record: he symbol I indicates 


that a satisfactor ‘planation ha en | the instructor for the 
Student's inability 1 omplete tl i € ». At the 


Option of the instructor, the grade of I may be recorded if a student, for 
Teasons beyond the student's control, is unable t ymplete the work oi 
the cours al 1 if the inst tol § 
before the date 


té I if ter 
only if the student's prior per ince and cl ittend 
have been : i factory. Any failure to co ett e work of a 
I8 not satisfactorily explained to the instructor before the date 
Must be turned in will be grade F. If acceptabl 
Sented to the instructor, tl : ate 


change, 


REMOVING AN INCOMPLETE 
F 
9r information concerning 


S n < novai A a grad a i 
tudent's re, cord, consult the regulations of the college, A im OT division 
Concerned, 


THE QUALITY-POIN T INDEX 


S : - E : 
E. is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained by 
vidir ng the : 


number of quality points by number of semester hours 
9r Which the student has registered, both based on hi s or her record in this 
ign Qui ility points are irom era S as IO llows: A, four 
Points: ; tiene points; C. two 1 D, one point; F, no Lis: ts, for each 
tester T ' hour for ] has registers d. Cou ; marked W, 

: IP, r CR are index, except that 
3 ee I will be considered rade is recorded. 
in courses taken at 
uality-point index. 


exception of Consortium ci 
itutions are not c 


i r 
nal Examinations 


O Vsus : 
al examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled by the Office 
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of the Registrar. Examinations for courses numbered 201 or above 
scheduled, if desired, by the individual department or instructor. 


Academic Dishonesty 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish. 
and maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the com 
munity are expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academlé 
work. Incoming students have a special responsibility to acquaint thema 
i selves with, and make use of, all proper procedures for doing research 
writing papers, and taking examinations. 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with i 

proper academic procedures and held responsible for applying the 

| Deliberate failure to act in accordance with such procedures will DA 
| considered academic dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a leg 
I moral, and intellectual offense against the community and will be prose 
cuted through the proper University channels. 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be ob | 
tained from the following officers: all department chairmen, all academe | 
deans, and the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


All students upon enrolling and while attending The George Washingt 
University are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Studen 
Rights and Responsibilities which outlines student freedoms and respons! 
bilities of conduct, the Judicial System for Non-Academic Student DIS 
cipline, and other policies and regulations as adopted and promulgated J 
d appropriate University authorities. Copies of these documents may 

obtained at the Office of the Vice Preside nt for Student Affairs. Sancti 

for violation of these regulations may include permanent expulsion fro? 
the University which may make enrollment in another college or universit 
difficult. Regulations or requirements applicable onl : particular pl 


irt n ra alquila ge ier 


B a ? 


only to a 

gram, facility, or class of students may not be published generally, bu 
such regulations or requirements shall be published in a manner reast 
ably calculated to inform affected students. 


LT e = 


I E WITHDRAWAL 
I» 

Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the pe rmissic? 
mt of the dean of the college, school, or division in which the student is reg™ 
eu = tered. Permission to withdraw from the Universitv will not be granted ? 
eS student who does not have a clear financial record (see "Payment d 
2 Fees"). 

D & Each college, school, and division of the University sets deadline dates 
ie for each semester concerning withdrawal. Withdrawal between these dal 
io and the end of the semester is permitted only in exceptional circi 
1 stances. r x 
All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean Im* 
3 be met by the student. Such unauthorized withdrawal will result in # 


recording of a failing grade for the course or courses. 


SERRA 
Acn Ha 
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CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Changes within a College, School, or Division—A student may not sub- 
Slitute one course for another, drop courses (see "Withdrawal" above), 
Change status from credit to audit or from audit to credit without the ap- 
Proval of the dean of the college, school, or division in which registered. 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be made 
With the approval of the dean and the department concerned. 

Change from one major field to another within the same college or 
Schoo] may be made with the approval of the dean. 

Transfer within the University—Application for transfer to another col- 
€8e, school, or division must be made to the appropriate admitting office 
on the form provided by the deans concerned. Transfer from the appro- 
PMate preprofessional curriculum in Columbian College to bachelor's de- 
Bree candida: y in the School of Public and Inte rnational Affairs may take 
Place upon the completion of 60 or more semester hours of course work 
and of the necess ry procedures required by the particular sí hool. 

With the exception of the School of Government and Business Admini- 
Slration which limits a student to 15 semester hours earned in non- 
Matriculated status, a maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the 
Wision of University Students may be applied toward a bachelor's 
gree in the other degree-granting colleges or schools of the University. 

Ork done in the Division of University Students will not be counted 
Oward a graduate degree unless prior written approval, obtained from 

9 relevant degree-granting college or school, has been filed in the 

Ice of the Dean of the Division of University Students (see page 178). 

tudents transferring within the University are advised to study care- 
ully the requirements listed below under the heading "Graduation Re- 
quirements,” and to note that, unless otherwise specified, in all under- 
Saduate divisions, 30 semester hours, including at least 12 semester hours 
In the major field, must be completed while registered in the school or 
College from which the degree is sought. Upon transfer the student should 
Consult the dean concerned and understand clearly the requirements 
Which must be fulfilled. 


CREDIT 


free is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory comple- 

na of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing 

divij o dance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and 
lons, 

repinditing—A person who has been admitted to the University may be 

ered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class 

10 academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to 


- examinations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not 
Peat it later for credit. 


POST-ADMISSION TRANSFER CREDIT 


S Seem ^ 
pudents who plan to attend another institution and apply credit so earned 
ard graduation from this University, must first secure the written ap- 
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proval of their dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might be | 


earned in a similar period in this University be recognized. 


BALANCE SHEET 


On request, the Office of the Registrar will issue to undereraduate degree 
candidates a balance sheet showing the amount of work completed and thé 
requirements remaining to be met for the degree. A second balance sheét 
is issued only if the student changes major, or degree objectives. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of thé 
student or former student who has paid all charges, including any studeni 
loan installments, due the University at the time of the request. A fee 0 
$2 is charged for each tran cript. When more than two transcripts af 
ordered at the same time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first tw@ 
transcripts and a $.50 fee is charged for each additional transcript. Parti 

transcripts are not issued. 


CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT 


'xpected to be continuously 

requirements for the degré? 

year until such time as the degree is com 

ferred. Should the student break continuous enrollment at the Universily 

and not request and be granted a leave of absence (see below) or De 

assigned by the dean to inactive status (see below) he or she must apply 

for readmission and, if granted, be subject to the re juirements and regula” 
tions then in force. 


} 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of tlf 
degree, he or she may petition the dean for a leave of absence for? 
specific period of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degré 
student who discontinues active enrollment in degree studies without 
being granted a leave of absence, or a student granted a leave who does 
not return to active study at the close of th period of approved absent? 
must apply for readmission and b. subject to the sbdulatiins and 1 
quirements then in force. No fees are assessed students while on leavé 
of absence. 


INACTIVE STATUS 


Under the regulations established by each school and college, a studel 
may be considered in continuous pursuit of the degree while not enrolle@ 
in courses at the University when engaged in the following: cooperatiV 
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engineering work semester; “year abroad program;” attendance at an- 
other institution with prior approval to have work transferred back to the 
program; completion of outstanding work in courses in which a 
Stade of "Incomplete" was received; or non-course instructional activities 
Unique to the particular school or college. 
© be enrolled in inactive status a student must request, in advance 
of the year or semester concerned, and be granted approval for the specific 
activity desir ly limited to one year; no fees are 


ed. This status is generall 
48sessed students while in this status. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. 
To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have 


a the admission re quirements of the college or school in which regis- 
ered; completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence and 


Other requirements for the degree for which registered; and be free from 
al indebtedness to the University. Enrollment is required for the semester 
Or summer session at the close of which the degree is to be conferred. 
Application for Graduation—An "Application for Graduation" form 
Must be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time registration for 
© last semester or summer session of the senior or final year. Students 
completing degree requirements during the Summer Sessions will be 


awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) dated September 30, provided 
ti ey have completed all degree requirements and have applied for gradua- 
9n as a part of registration for the Summer Sessions. 


Scholarship—The student must meet the scholarship requirements for 
? particular degree for which registered. 


surriculum—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are 
ated under the college or school offering work in preparation for the 
egree, 


Residence—Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions 
Of the University, a minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 
En the major field, must be completed while registered in the school 
stu ollege from which the degree is sought. This requirement applies to 
‘nts transferring within the University as well as to students trans- 
the as Írom other institutions. Unless special permission is granted by 
ean of the college or school concerned to pursue work elsewhere, 
Ek of the senior or final year must be completed in the college or 
rom which the degree is sought. 
€ graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the 


Particular degree for which registered. 


o Attendance and Conduct—The University reserves the right to refuse 
eer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been 
Satisfactory. 


i Thesis or Dissertation—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial 


ent of requirements for a degree must be presented in its final 
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form to the dean of the college or school concerned no later than the dal 
specified in the University Calendar. 3 

Accepted theses and dissertations, with accompanying drawings, bi 
come the property of the University and are deposited in the Universif 
Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made available fo 
circulation. See the appropriate college or school in this catalogue fü 
regulations governing theses and dissertations. 


HONORS 
WITH DISTINCTION 


In all undergraduate divisions of the University a baccalaureate degrét 
may be conferred “With Distinction,” at the discretion of the faculty, iff 
student meets the specific requirements of the student's college or scho 
as follows: | 

1. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences or School of Public and 
International Affairs—the attainm: nt of the grades of A in 60 per cent 
the courses taken at GW; or | 

2. School of Education and Human Development or School of Gover 
ment and Business Administration—the attainment of a quality-point inde 
of 3.50 or higher in all course work taken at GW. 

To be eligible a student must have completed at this i 


nstitution at leaf 
one-half of the courses required for the 


degree. 
SPECIAL HONORS 


Special Honors may be awarded by the faculty to any member of tHe 
graduating class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field 
on recommendation of the major department. The student must fulfill al 
of the following requirements: 

1. Candidacy for Special Honors must be approved by the faculty mei 
ber representing the major department or field not later than the beginnif P 
of the senior year. 

2. Such other conditions as may be set 
approved must be met. 

3. At least one-half of the Courses required for the de 
been completed at GW. d 

4. The specific requirement of the college or school in which registereUs 
must be fulfilled, as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
or the School of Public and International Affairs- -grades of A or B in 9% 
per cent of the courses taken at GW; or (b) the School of Education amt 
Human Development or the School of Government and Business A 
ministration—a quality-point index of at least 3.0 on all course work taket 
at GW. 


at the time the candidacy 


gree must have 


DEPARTMENTAL HONORS 


al Honors if students mee 
Department of History, pag 


The Department of History offers Department 


Specific requirements, For details, see the 
334. 
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below. Information may be furnished to a student's parents withow 
such written consent only upon certification of the student's finan 
cial dependency; and 

4. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release 
a student's record, notifying the student of this action. 


The University will release the following directory information upoll 
request: name, local address, and telephone number; name and address Of 
next of kin; dates of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollmenti 
field of study; credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; pal 
ticipation in organizations and activities chartered or otherwise established 
by the University (including intercollegiate athletics); and height and 
weight of members of athletic teams. A student who does not wish such 
directory information released must file written notice to this effect im 
the Office of the Registrar. 

Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of student 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost 
and Found Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security 
Office. ; 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of 
those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs: 
Members of the academic community should know that administrative 
action, which may include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation 
of other privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may 
be taken in order to protect the interests of the University and the right 
of others. 


b 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SERVICES 


CONSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA, INC. 


The universities in Washington, D.C. 
University of America, George Washington University, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Howard University, and the University of the District of Columbia 
—are associated in a Consortium through which they coordinate the us? 
of their respective facilities; Gallaudet Colle š j 
Trinity College are associate membe 
approved programs leading to degre 


—American University, Catholic 


rs of the Consortium. Students i 
es in any one of these institutions 


ge, Mount Vernon College, anc 
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have the opportunity to select from the combined offerings of all the 
particular courses which best meet their needs. 

Participation is limited to degree candidates. The following, how- 
ever, are excluded: students in canon law, dentistry, medicine, and 
theology. Law students are also excluded from participation, except for 
candidates for the degree of Master of Laws at George Washington Uni- 
Versity and Georgetown University. 

In special courses involving private instruction (such as music or art) 
Or tutorial study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the 
Consortium agreement and must be paid by the individual student to the 
Institution administering the course. 

Students are encouraged to study the announcements of programs of all 


the Participating institutions. See page 28 for information concerning 
Tegistration for Consortium courses. 
Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of 
€ Institution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and pay 
tuition at their own institutions for all Consortium courses; course fees are 
Payable to the visited institutions. 


THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC 
Director of Speech Pathology and Audiology J.W. Hillis 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic offers diagnostic and remedial work for 
children and adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, 
Isping, cleft-palate speech, and cerebral-palsied speech; and with voice, 
articulatory, and hearing problems. Diagnostic and remedial work is also 
available for persons with nonstandard language usage due to such con- 
ditions as hearing loss, brain damage, mental retardation, and environ- 
mental factors. 

Fees— For full-time George Washington University students the fee for 
an initial evaluation is $17.50, and for individual speech or hearing therapy, 
Up to $10 per session. Fees for additional specialized testing are dependent 
On the testing involved. Others should contact the Clinic regarding the 
ĉe schedule. Fees are payable at the Clinic. 


THE READING CENTER 
Director F.E. Hesser 


The Reading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective services 
ded levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, spe- 
n eading improvement classes are conducted for high School and col- 
Se students as well as other adults. Instruction is available on an in- 
lvidual, semi-individual, and small-group basis. 
as Complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, domi- 
No spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement and 
Sa de tests. Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented 
Conference with the parents or the individual. 
The special reading improvement classes for high school students, col- 
*ge students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
qm 
y 
ij 


“seven days a week, to all qualified faculty, staff 
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intervals. Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, com 
prehension, and study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided 8$ 
needed. Mechanical aids such as the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, am 
controlled reader are available for increasing speed of comprehension. 

Fees—The fee for full-time George Washington Univer: ity students an 
alumni for reading classes (15 two-hour sessions) is $90. Others should 
contact the Center regarding the fee schedule. All fees are payable if 
advance at the Reading Cente 

Reading instruction is required for first-year undergraduate students 
with insufficient reading skills who are taking English 9 


VETERANS BENEFITS 


The Veterans Counselor's office, located on the fifth floor of Rice Hall, 2121 
Eye St., N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans 
or as widows or children of deceased oi totally disabled veterans with any 
problems which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also proc 
esses certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Adminis 
tration so that educational allowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents 
of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting 
application to the Veterans Administration. All such students should ob: 
tain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor which sets forth 
requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made 
to the Veterans Administration and which includes other information 0 
general interest, 


The Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washington 
D.C. 20421. 


ROTC 


George Washington University students may enroll in the Army ROTC 
program offered at Georgetown University, the AFROTC program at the 
University of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at Howard Uni- 
versity. Those interested should contact the ROTC enrollment office 
at one of these universities. Credit for such courses may be transferable 
to George Washington University; prior approval is required by the dean 
of the school in which the student is enrolled. 


CENTER FOR ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMPUTING 
Director F. William Rambo 


The Center for Academic and Administrative Computing is located on thé 
third floor of Lisner Hall, 2023 G St., N.W. The computer and other opera 
tional supportive services are located on the first floor of Stuart Ha 
2013 G St., N.W. These facilities normally are available 24 hours a day: 
, and students. 

conducts seminars, con 
rational assistance as required, Th 


The Center provides computational facilities, 
sults with users, and provides ope 
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Center operates an IBM 370/148 (OS/VS1) central processing unit and a 

DP 11 minicomputer which provides terminal and card remote-job-entry 
(RJE) to the 370/148 for students. There is a full range of compilers and 
application software packages. 

Computer programming courses are offered by the School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other de- 
Partments offer courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to 
Course work. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


Continuing Education for Women Center, Suite 621-24, University Library, 
offers individual and group counseling services as well as credit and non- 
Credit courses and career training programs. Brochures are available. 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish to 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific 
Purposes, and to promote the general welfare of the University. 

Eligible members are those who have enrolled in any school of the 

niversity and who have left the University in good standing, or any 
person who is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or adminis- 
trative staff of the University, or of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
Versity. Active members are those who are life members of the George 

ashington University General Alumni Association or the Alumni As- 
Sociation of any school of the University, or are current contributors to 
the George Washington University Fund. 

All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes 
of address or occupation and to supply information with regard to their 
fellow alumni. The Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st St., N.W., 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


ENGLISH FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Director G.R. Bozzini 


This is a comprehensive program in English as a foreign language, de- 
pened to serve members of Washington's international community wish- 
8 either to enroll in University credit programs or to improve their com- 
mand of English through an intensive or semi-intensive study program. In 
ial, students must have completed the equivalent of an American 
^lege-preparatory high school education. 
Ourses are offered at various levels of proficiency covering both oral 
E ponen communication and are scheduled in 14-week sessions during 
> fall and spring semesters and for 10-week sessions during the 
Summer, Students entering the program will take a battery of tests to de- 
lermine their levels of proficiency for placement in English and academic 
Programs. Registration for the tests is held in advance at the Office of 


——— ——— 
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English for International Students, Parklane Building, Suite 317, 2025 
Eye St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052. A $10 testing fee, payable i 
advance, is charged each student. 

Persons writing from outside the United States and needing a student 
visa will be considered for I-20 certificate of eligibility for student visa 
validation. Those interested in applying for a degree program should see 
pages 25-26 for additional information. 


P 


STUDENT LIFE 


Vice President for Student Affairs William Smith, Jr. 
Assistant to the Vice President for Student Affairs John Perkins 


The Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs develops student life 
services, policies, and procedures to complement the University’s formal 
instruction program. These activities are implemented through the offices 
of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students 
Educational Opportunity Program, Housing, International Students, S6% 
vices for Students with Disabilities, Student Activities, Student and Alum 
Career Services, and Student Health Service. The Office of the Vie 
President for Student Affairs is also responsible for programs and servic&? 
for alumni through the Office of Alumni Relations. 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


Dean of Students Gail Short Hanson 
Assistant Dean of Students Cheryl Beil 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and informati? 
for students, and assists in program development for the Division of su 
dent Affairs. Staff members are well-informed on University policies 89 


» the various student services provided on campus, enabling them to provi 


referrals and answers to many questions concerning general student 
Personal letters of recommendation for students applying to gradu 
and professional schools can be obtained from this office. The Des? 
of Studenfs works with the Advisor to International Students, the Direct 
of the Counseling Center, the Director of the Educational Opportu 
Program, the Director of Services for Students with Disabilities, the A 
rector of the Student Health Service, and the Director of the Student & 
Alumni Career Services Office in the implementation of their programs: 


Counseling Center 
Director E. Lakin Phillips 


The Counseling Center works to enable students to overcome obstao* 
- which hamper learning. The Center's services are offered to students 8" 
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Staff, and include (1) resolution of the individual's educational, vocational, 
9r personal conflicts through short-term individual or group counseling, 
Vocational rod or study skills remediation; (2) training of graduate 
Students, resident assistants, and paraprofessionals; (3) consulting on 
Mental health topics; af (4) development of new methods and programs 
9 aid student growth; such as counseling through written communication, 
videotaped counselor skills training, and interpersonal skills workshops. 
he Center meer rtm the Miller Analogies Test, admissions testing, 
special assessments for business and industry. Through its Office of 
ommunity Services, the Counseling Center also provides vocational coun- 
seling and educ ational Page to the greater Washington community. 
Students may request a cost-free interview from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., 
Monday through Thu abs and from 1 to. 4:30 p.m. on Fridays. If the 
student decide r full- YE students ($15 for part- 
time students) per appointment will be charged for short-term treatment. 

a test battery is called for, an pti nal $12 materials fee will be 
Charged. However, if financial need is a tor, fee adjustments can be 
made, 


The Counseling Center is located at 718 21st St., N.W. 


and 


s to continue, a fee of ten fo 


International Student Advising Office 


Director Patricia McMillen 


Assistani Director Robert Locke 


Located in the International House at 2129 G St., N.W., the staff of the 

nata ational ; us nga Advi ir 1g Office provides advising and counseling in 

c of y onal and academic concern and visa regul tions. This office 

"oa a cons ult ition, information, and resource center for the University's 
"national population 


E " 
ducational Opportunity Program 


Di 
er Ronald Whitmore 
Unselor Marquita Green 
The Educatio: lal 
umbi 


trie 'ogram is designed to provide selected Dis- 
tct of Colum] : 


t 
^ie raduates and othe r qualified District resi- 
help m ünan 1 upport as well as acad mic assistance to 
Progr, em pursue degree work at Gi Orge ' Washington University. The 
am Offic is located at 2127 G Street, N.W. 


Services for 


Students with Disabilities 
Dire 


T ctor Linda Donnels 

he Di 
Jirecto 
© Specia] 
r 

: their academic programs and the 

Provided ; 


r of Services for Students with Disabilities works to assure that 
ed students to participate fully 
mpus are 


Services necessary ior na 


or them through Univer: 
Stud 
ent and Alumni Career Services Office 


t 
ctor Gordon Gr: ly 
“Ssistant | Di 
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Dire 


tor Cynthia Gurne 
TS beo Fitzgerald-M« CI 


in, Paula Hoffman 
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The Career Services Office provides career guidance and placement to GW 
students and alumni. Some of the specific services are: full-time and part 
time job vacancy lists, career counseling, programs on job-seeking sk 

a full library of literature on occupations and employers, and current in 
formation on government employment including testing dates and applica 
tion forms. Seniors and alumni may also use the office to establish CI 
dential files for application to graduate schools and for employment. The 
office is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday, with evening 
hours scheduled during each semester. It is located at Woodhull Hous 
2033 G St., N.W. 


Student Health Service 
Director Mary Capon, M.D. 


The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located in the H. B 
Burns Memorial Building at 935 22nd St., N.W. 

Physicians and physician assistants are available by appointment from 
9 a.m. to 4:45 p.m., Monday through Friday. In addition, physician 89 
sistants are available for primary care to walk-in patients Monday through 


_ Friday from 5 to 6:45 p.m., on Saturday from 9 a.m. to noon, and on SUE 


day from 10 a.m. to noon. 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student 
Health Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the 
University Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency 
care only, and all fees are the responsibility of the student. 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to 
receive treatment at the Student Health Service. Students who so desit 
may engage physicians and nurses of their own choice, but these student? 
will be responsible for all fees charged. The bills incurred from all servit? 
rendered outside of the Student Health Service (for example, x-ray wor 
laboratory work, and referrals to specialists or other outside physicians) 
are the responsibility of the student. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


The Student Health Service has arranged for and endorsed group health 
and accident insurance, on an elective basis, for those students who 9? 
not have other coverage. Interested students should contact the Studen! 
Health Service or Office of the Dean of Students. 


HOUSING 


Director of Housing Ann Webster 
Associate Director John Bohen 
Assistant Directors Marilyn Mundy, Clay Nelson 


Complete information concerning the 
able from the Director of Housing, George Washington University, Wast 
ington, D.C. 20052. Information concerning off-campus housing near W 
University also may be obtained at this Office. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. 
student will receive, with the notification of acceptance, University 


University's residence halls is avail 
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dence hall information, an application for residence hall space, and a 
declaration of intent to attend the University. The application for resi- 
dence hall space must be accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit. 
The housing deposit is credited toward the first semester's room charge. 
Rooms are leased for the academic year, and lease payment must be 
made by June 15 for the fall semester. 


1979-80 Residence Hall Rates Per Person for Two Semesters* 


For Men: 

Calhoun Hall 
double room ....... AME m : M : = 
triple room vp > j apes ANC 1,2 


For Women: 


Strong Hall 


BEEN ROO, «0.0 6 sew cease Pedes dod iamen dva PNE Te 
double room ......... (i. ne 25 i. US TURO 13 0 
ENED OO Ius xe co n 000 QU aN EUR TA n En AR 1,212 
For Men and Women: 
Crawford Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors) 
double room .......... : 4 eh rts : ; 1,300 
Building JJ, Creative Arts (limited to sophomores, juniors, and 
Seniors) 3 
apartment for 4 or 6 persons ...........++- SA Aa Au e ne 1,328 
Francis Scott Key Hall (limited to juniors and seniors): » 
apartment for two persons .... uv ve wa 0 Fk 05 a re EAS E MC 
apartment for three persons Pip d s eA eoo 1,998 OF 1,328 
Mitchell Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors) 
20050 len ERES Soca etna econo pan Beere TE uve EL: 1,386 
Madison Hall 
Ae ee Cee at toa ion ree be een pes 2200 
EEN "I ooscc dai d quc mS s n o ro ain eating eee Rap 1,212 
Thurston Hall 
double room, triple room, room for four .............. eee 2200 
205 dios RATIS E E E E T CECI ra 1,212 


Food Service 


Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to participate in the food 
Service plan. Freshmen must participate in the seven-day, 19 meals per 
Week plan, at the rate of $932t for the academic year. Sophomores may 
elect either the 19-meal plan or an any 14 meals per week plan for $876T 
9r the academic vear. Each plan, plus an additional any 10 meals per week 
Plan at $756+ for the academic year, is optional for junior, senior, and 
Sraduate students. Food service payment does not cover University inter- 
Session or vacation periods. All meal cards admit bearer to dining rooms in 
urston and Mitchell Halls and to the second-floor contract dining room 


. 
Residence hall 
t Food E 


prices and allocation subject to change 


Service prices su 


ject to change. 
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in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Meal cards may also be used on 8 
cash equivalency basis in the Marvin Center first-floor cafeteria and Rath 
skeller. 

Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make af 
rangements with the George Washington University Housing Office re 
garding the B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


Munson Hall Apartments 


Munson Hall is a University owned and operated apartment house com 
taining 15 one-bedroom and 54 efficiency apartments. Full-time graduate 
and married students are eligible to reside in Munson Hall. Those wishing 
to apply for an apartment should contact the Housing Office for a waiting 
list application. All leases are for 12 months. 


Milton and Guthridge Apartments 


These apartment houses are University-owned, commercially operated 
buildings within the campus area. Each building contains efficiency am 
one-bedroom units which are rented only to full-time graduate students oF 
an "as available" basis. Referrals to the resident managers of these build- 
ings are made by the Director of Housing when notice is received 0 
vacancies. Leases are executed with the respective management companies 
and are on a month-to-month basis. 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


Director Boris Bell 
Assistant Director Donald Cotter 


The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community centet 
providing services, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities 
for students, faculty, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities 
provides the setting for a variety of programs conducted by the University 
Program Board; by the departments of drama, dance, and music; and 
other student and faculty organizations. 

The Center Governing Board, representative of all segments of the Uni- 
versity community, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning 
of the Center. This Board works closely with the full-time staff in thé 
development of procedures and policies which provide a framework fof 
the Center's operation. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 


Assistant Directors Claudia Derricotte, Gary Salussolia 


The Student Activities Office assists ind 
in program development, campus leaders 
in special projects, both within the 
munity at large. The Office serves a 
mation, registers and advises stude 
versity community of activities and 


ividual students and organization 

hip development, and participatio? | 
University community and the com 
s a clearinghouse for activities info: 
nt organizations, and informs the UMA 
programs through monthly and annu? 


{tists js 
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Publications. The Student Activities Office is also responsible for coordi- 
nating the orientation program for new students, and for planning supple- 
menta] development programs for graduate and undergraduate students. 
Students who want to participate in the extracurricular phases of Univer- 
Sity life should acquaint themselves with the facilities and staff of the 
Student Activities Office. 


UNIVERSITY COMMITTEES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Student involvement is a motivating force in the governance of the Uni- 
Versity through the committee structure. This involvement has helped 
evelop policies and programs beneficial to the student population and to 
the total University community. The numerous committees on which stu- 
dents may serve are described in the Student Handbook, which is available 
In the Student Activities Office. 


Student Government 


The George Washington University Student Association (GWUSA) is 
Comprised of all full-time and part-time graduate, professional, and under- 
Staduate students who are registered for academic credit on campus. A 
Ody of elected and appointed individuals is responsible for representing 
€ interests of students at the University. Further information can be 


Obtained from the Student Government offices in the Marvin Center. 


Student Organizations 


Students are encouraged to become involved with existing student or- 
8anizations or to initiate their own. The Student Handbook, available in 
the Student Activities Office, lists approximately 150 organizations under 

e following categories: Academic; Professional; Honorary; International, 
ultural; Political Interest; Service; Special Interest; Sports, Hobbies and 
“€creation; Religious and Meditative; and Social Fraternities and Sorori- 
ties. More complete information about these organizations can be obtained 
through the Student Activities Office. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life 
ot its students and encourages them to participate in the various religious 
s'Banizations of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies 
aed various groups and form a link between the University and the 
Blous community. The advisers of the religious organizations are avail- 
e for counseling. 
‘eligious services in various traditions are provided regularly for the 
Diversity community as announced. 


MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Audi- 
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torium and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. With the 
cooperation of the Curator of Art, an annual student art exhibit is prés 
sented. 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of concert® 
featuring faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. 

Dance—The GWU Dance Company presents major concerts, informal 
studio performances, experimental events, television appearances, and 
lecture-demonstrations. Students may audition to become company memg 
bers and have the opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experi 
ence in the technical aspects of dance productions. 

International Programs— The International Student Society presents 8B 
annual International Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies am 
international restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and 
speakers on international topics. 

Orchestra and Chorus Concert Series—The University Orchestra and 
Chorus are two facets of the lively arts available to students either 894 
credit courses or as extracurricular activities. The Chorus presents major 
performances to the University community three or four times a year, Wi 
cluding regular winter and spring concerts. The University Orchestra pre 
sents several performances annually. 

Program Board Series—The University Program Board regularly spomi 
sors social activities, films, lectures, and special events. 

Recreation Program—The new Charles E. Smith Center for Physical 
Education and Athletics offers many facilities for student use. The UniveEs 
sity Recreation Association and the Department of Human Kinetics al 
Leisure Studies arrange a wide variety of sports and recreational activities 
and special events for all students. 

Theater—The University Theater produces four or five major plays and 
musicals during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy 
Betts Marvin Theatre or in Lisner Auditorium, Additional works, including 
original and experimental plays, are produced in a more intimate studio 
theater. Students have the opportunity to participate in all aspects 9 
theater and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees £08 
some of their production work. 


ATHLETICS AND INTRAMURAL SPORTS 


The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Associss 
tion, the Eastern College Athletic Conference, the Association for Inte™ 
collegiate Athletics for Women and the Eastern Association of Intet 
collegiate Athletics for Women. Its teams participate against major 
universities throughout the Midwest and Eastern Seaboard. The intercol- 
legiate programs for men and women offer such sports as basketb 

baseball, soccer, tennis, golf, wrestling, 
squash, badminton, volleyball, and gymn 


crew, swimming and diving 
? ! | astics. | 
The University offers a broad program of intramural sports activities 
for both men and women. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Dean C.D. Linton 
Assistant Deans B.J. Dunham, R.E. Knowlton, 
J.L. Métivier, Jr., R.C. Rutledge 


FACULTY* 


Professors E. Abravanel, J.G. Allee, Jr., J. Aschheim, D.L. Atkins, R.L.A. 
Bari, O. Bergmann, L.S. Bielski, L.S. Bowling, H.F. Bright, A.D. Britt, 
R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, W.E. Caldwell, E.A. Caress, G.V. Carroll, I.H. 
Cisin, A.G. Coates, J. Cornfield, T.F. Courtless, Jr., R.H. Davison, L.G. 
DePauw, R.M. Dunn, Jr., J. Eisenstein, N. Filipescu, J.A. Frey, R.N. Ganz, 
Jr., J.L. Gastwirth, M. Gordon, S.W. Greenhouse, F.S. Grubar, A. Gyorgy, 
S.E. Haber, M. Halperin (Research), R.C. Haskett, P.H. Highfill, Jr., P.P. 
Hill, J. W. Hillis, H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, M.A. Holman, C. Hsieh, R.L. 
Humphrey, Jr., R.G. Jones, H.D. Junghenn, I. Katz, J.W. Kendrick, R.W. 
Kenny, H. Kenyon, Y. Kim, J.C. King, A.D. Kirsch, P.F. Klarén, D. 
Krueger (Research), R.M. Krulfeld, C.J. Lange, T.Z. Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, 
P.H.M. Lengermann, S. Levitan, B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy, J.F. Lewis, R.K. 
Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, R.C. Lindholm, C.D. Linton, T.P.G. Liverman, 
W.F.E. Long, J.C. Lowe, N. Mantel (Research), G.E. Mazzeo, J.L. Métivier, 
Jr. J. Miller, C.C. Mondale, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, C.A. Moser, N.N. 
Natov, D. Nelson, B. Nimer, R. Parris, T.P. Perros, E.L. Phillips, F. Prats, 
R.E. Purcell, J.P. Reesing, Jr., B. Reich, W.M. Reynolds, C.E. Rice, J.W. 
Robb, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, S.O. Schiff, R.H. Schlagel, W.E. Schmidt, 
L.G. Schwoerer, R.P. Sharkey, L. Shaw (Research), C. Shih, R.H. Shum- 
way, F.R. Siegel, D.E. Silber, N.D. Singpurwalla (Research), H. Solomon, 
C. Steiner, G. Steiner, R.W. Stephens, C.T. Stewart, Jr., T. Suranyi- 
Unger, Jr. (Research), C. Taam, D.H. Teller, K. Thoenelt, R.B. Thomp- 
Son, R. Thornton, C.M. Turnbull (Visiting), R.C. Vincent, R.D. Walk, 
R.H. Walker, Jr, D. Wallace, Jr., R.A. Wallace, E.R. Weismiller, D.G. 
White, R.E. Wood, H.B. Yakobson, H.E. Yeide, Jr., A.J. Zuchelli 

Adjunct Professors T.E. Bowman, J.C. Broderick, M.A. Buzas, R.F. Caron, 
T.F. Carroll, F.A. Chace, Jr., J.L. Fisher, J. Grunwald, M.L. Jones, E.G. 
Kauffman, L.S. Kornicker, W.H. Lewis, R. Manning, J.B. Margolin, C.G. 
McWright, R.P. Multhauf, J.W. Pierce, H.A. Rehder, I.G. Sohn, P. Swamy 
Ssociate Professors A.D. Andrews, S.R. Barnett, J.R. Barth, G.R. Bozzini, 
L. Brandt, M.D.M. Brewer, A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., M.A.B. Coffland, R.L. 
Cole, C.F. Elliott, R.S. French, H.I. Gates, H.F. Gillette, Jr., LI. Glick, R.S. 
Goldfarb, V.K. Golla, M.D. Green, W.B. Griffith, R.A. Hadley, J. Helmer, 
D.R.K, Henney, C.J. Herber, A.J. Hiltebeitel, R.W. Holmstrom, J.O. Hor- 
ton, T.L. Hufford, C.T. Ireland, W.R. Johnson, S.A. Karp, R.E. Kennedy, 
Jr., M.S. Kernan (Visiting), N.K. Khatcheressian, M. King, R.E. Knowlton, 

JM. Lachin III (Research), J.L. Lake, M.P. Lee, D.R. Lehman, C.A. 

vide President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
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arke, E.O. Pederson, J.A.A. Plotz, P.J. Poppen, ! 
Ramaker, J.R. Regnell, P. Robbins, L.F. Robinson, L.A 


Yezer, R.Y. Yin, J.E. Ziolkowski 


L.J. Lear, A.L. Nelson, D.L. Pawsor 
Rosewater, F. Schmidt, G. Wisan 
| ' Assistant Professors C.M. Aho, D.A 
i 
i 
t 


l, J N. Pearce, M. Rice 


M.E. Boeckmann, A.S. Brooks, 1, G. Carter 
3 R.L. Combs, J.J. Cordes, C.C. Costigan, J.P. Dirkse III, 
R.K. Evans (Visiting), D. Fiscl 


ed Wagner, E.E. Williams, E.R. Zeitz, A.M. Zwic k 
— Instructors S.J. Carroll, T.A. Farrand, E.A. Peterson 


Committees* 


||... 1980: J.F. Burks, T.F. Courtless 
AES 1981: M.D.M. Brewer, D.E. Silber 


s DEAN'S COUNCIL FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR AFFAIRS 
- 1979: R.L. Cole, A.M. Yezer 

~ . 1980: R.L. Combs, R.K. Packer 

1981: A.D. Kirsch, J.R. Regnell 


i 1979: R.C. Lindholm, W.C. Parke 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


; i. T.P. Perros (Chairman), M.D. Green, R. Hadler y 
—— LEF, Robinson, R. Walker 


2 * The Dean of Columbian College is 
c members are elected by the Faculty of Columbian College. 


Merchant, B.M. Mergen, H.R. Nau, G.A. Olkhovsky, R.K. 
i. Quitslund, D.E. 
Rothblat, W.W. 
Scheffler, S.L. 


| 
| 
| t Linden, C.W. Linebaugh, J.M. Logsdon, G. Ludlow, J.H. 


Rowe, D.A. Rowley, R.C. Rutledge, P.G. Sáenz, R.M. 
Simons, W.A. Smith, C.W. Sten, P.L. Stewart, E.A. Stone 
(Research), M.F. Taragin, R.E. Thomas, I. Thompson, N.A 
Tropea, C.E. Tuthill, S.J. Wayne, R.C. Willson, J.F. Wright 


| Adjunct Associate Professors G. Evans, C. Field, W.D. Hope, 
Anders £ 
r, R.P. Churchilli 
P. Dona ldsom 
A.K. Fitzsimmons 


S.K. Green, F. Griffith, E.P. Harper (Visiting), S. Hashtroudi, J.R. Hemige 
J.E. Hicks, D.M. Hitchcock, G.P. Huvé, L.B. Jacobson, 


| ; : DEAN'S COUNCIL FOR FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE AFFAIRS 


. Métivier, Jr., C.I 


an ex officio member of all committees; 


Maddox, Ha 
Packer, W.C: 


R.H. Tanck 
Tilkens, JI» 


D.G. Kleiman, 


, C.F. Roper, 


n. I, Azan 


N.C ier rner, 


D.E. Johnsoni 


j S. Keller, M.P, Lader, D.L. Lee, D.L. Lindauer, D. McAleavey, 
| be McClintock, A.L. Mescher, M.R. Metzger, S.B. Molina, S.N. Neftci, 
s Ozdogan, G. Paster, J.R. Peverley (Visiting), D. Pollock (Visiting) S.A. 

Lr Quitslund, L.P. Ribuffo, B.W. Sabelli, CA Seavey, R.P. Seifert, & 

m Shaffer, R.C. Sickles, R. Sines, A.H. Smith, M.]. Sodaro (Visiting), A.D. 

! . Strickland, J.M. Thibault, J.E. Thiel B. "Von Barghahn, A. Wade, 

| G.C.Y. Wang, S.L. Wolchik (Visiting), W.T. Woodward 

j Adjunct Assistant Professors M.S. Cruz-Sáenz, E.A. Fisher, C.H. Greer, RJ. 

e as Guenther, M.M. Gupta, J.K. Kern, M.F. Miller, B.K. Netland, P.M. Palmet 
1 Tr GS L.S. Pena, F.C. Reid, C.R. Rose, G.C. Ster phens, M.C. Tolson, C. A 


all listed commis 
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COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 

RE. Knowlton, (Chairman), B.J. Dunham, J.A. Frey, C.J. Herber, M. King, 
R.M. Krulfeld, C.E. Mazzeo, J.L. Métivier, Jr., J.A. Morgan, Jr., R.C. Rut- 
ledge, S.O. Schiff, R.A. Wallace 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT ADVISING 

BJ. Dunham (Chairman), J. Aschheim, D.L. Combs, R.E. Knowlton, G. 
Ludlow, D.E. (à S.A. Quitslund, R.C. Rutledge, W.E. Schmidt, W.A. 
Smith, E.A. Stone, K. Thoenelt, H.E. Yeide, Jr. 


COMMITTEE ON USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


AE. Claeyssens, Jr. (Chairman), J.G. Allee, Jr., R.G. Jones, M. Strom, R.C. 
illson 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 

1979: A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., J.A. Frey, H.H. Hobbs, M. Gordon 

1980: R.W. Ke nny, B. Reich, W.E. Schmidt, R.H. Shumway 

1981: T.L. Hufford, P.H.M. Lengermann, C.A. Moser, W.M. Reynolds 


SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE ON DEGREES ADMINISTERED BY THE COLLEGE OF 

GENERAL STUDIES 

^ Rutledge (Chairman), D.L. Atkins, F.S. Grubar, C.J. Herber, M.A. 
olman, D. Nelson, D.G. White 


Council of Arts and Sciences* 
CHAIRMAN 


Mark Sullivan, Jr. (University Trustee), Thomson & McKinnon Auchincloss 
Inc., Washington, D.C. 


pues OF THE COUNCIL 
indsor P. Booth, Chief of the News Service, National Geographic Society 
EE Faulkner, Faulkner, Stenhouse, Fryer & Faulkner, Washington, 


David Edward Finley (Retired Director of the National Gallery of Art), 
ashington, D.C. 
obert R. Garvey, Jr., Executive Secretary, Advisory Council on Historic 
Teservation, Washington, D.C. 
atrick Hayes, Managing Director of the Washington Performing Arts 
ean Roxy Washington, D.C. . l 
oss Howard, Office of Public Affairs, Aerospace Industries, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
eremiah Milbank, Jr. (University Trustee), New York, N.Y. 
n Palme ar Reesing, Jr., Professor of e 


i 4 y > ' 
ur Dillon Ripley II (University Trustee), Secretary, Smithsonian Insti- 
ion 


This ~~ 
Fu. Council serves both Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of 


and Sciences, The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the 


ean 
and g of Columbia an College of Arts and Scienc 
Sciences 


ff 


and the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 


are ex officio members of the Counci 
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Robert Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of Economic History 
Julian H. Singman, Attorney, Washington, D.C. 
Louis B. Wright, formerly Director, Folger Shakespeare Library 


INTRODUCTION 


Since its founding in 1821, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
liberal arts college of the University, has continued to expand and develop 
with the city of Washington. Its central situation makes participation in 
the life of the nation’s capital convenient for resident students. The cos 
mopolitan nature of the student body reflects the atmosphere of a great 
world capital Because the students come from the 50 states and from 
120 foreign countries, class discussions and casual student conversations 
are enriched by a challenging variety of viewpoints. 

"The Columbian College program is a contemporary application of the 
historic liberal arts tradition. Its purpose is to enable the student to de- 
velop both particular abilities and general awareness as a human being: 
It demands of the student a thorough acquaintance with one major area 
of learning and at the same time an understanding of how that specializé 
tion fits into the larger context of the scientific, social, and moral problems 
which confront modern society. It stresses a broadly enlightened pel 
spective which encourages its graduates to grow through the years in 
ability and wisdom. 

Throughout its history, the College has kept pace with, and often led, 
movements of reform in higher education. Sensitive to the rapidly chang 
ing patterns of student and social needs, notably the increasing maturity. 
and knowledge of the modern incoming freshman, the College has from 
time to time inaugurated major changes in its academic programs. In 
brief summary, present patterns are designed to (1) permit the able student 
to earn the baccalaureate degree in less than the standard four years, eithet 
by earning credit through a wide variety of examinations or by performing 
with excellence within a 90-semester-hour three-year program; (2) provide 
each student with a greater opportunity to design an individual academic 
program by eliminating almost all specific course requirements except i 
the major field; (3) encourage an early and close association between the 
student and individual faculty members in the field of the student's chief 
interest; and (4) foster a spirit of community and shared responsibility 
between faculty and student. 3 

Opportunities exist for double majors within the College; interdisc" 
plinary programs; and, in the case of the student who finds no existing 
major or program suitable to individual educational goals, special inter- 
disciplinary programs which may be developed by the student, in GOM 
sultation with departmental advisors and with the final approval of the 
Committee on Curriculum. 

Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Associate 
in Arts, Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Science: prelegal and pre 
medical programs; and the first two years of the professional programs 
in public and international affairs. 

Columbian College has degree-granting authority over certain programs 
which combine on-campus and off-campus courses. These include th 
Bachelor of Science degrees in Geodesy, Cartographic Science, and Ocean" 


. ography. As most of the courses in the first two years of these progra™ 
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are offered on campus, students may be admitted as full-time on-campus 
Students in Columbian College. After the first 64 hours, most of the courses 
are offered at off-campus locations. Students are then required to register 
for their course work with the College of General Studies, which adminis- 
lers off-campus programs. Students attending off-campus classes are ex- 
Pected to provide their own transportation to and from class. Distances 
Involved vary from two to 20 miles from the campus area. Columbian Col- 
lege also has degree-granting authority over two other programs which are 
usually offered off campus and administered by the College of General 
Studies: Associate in Arts in General Studies and Bachelor of General 
Studies (areas of concentration in economics, history, mathematics, politi- 
Cal science, psychology, and sociology). For further information on all 
these programs, see the College of General Studies Bulletin. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program 
of studies contemplated are required. 
Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 


1, An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
School, showing at least 15 units* which must include four years of Eng- 
ish; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, 
Preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of 
Which must be American history; and one year of college preparatory 
Mathematics beyond introductory algebra. 

2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake 
College work. 

3. College Entrance Examination Board scores submitted on the Scho- 
astic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. 


It is recommended that the examinations be taken in December or 
senuary, Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Ar- 
angements for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be 
Made with the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 
enter Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month before the 
ate of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that 
z Scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington Uni- 
ersity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

h e College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; however, 
d American College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The appli- 

“nt should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions 
wey from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It 
Yeas ommended that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior 
th The Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing will consider 
:€ adequacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual 
umstances, does not present all of the formal requirements stated here. 

e Committee may prescribe appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests of the 
versity, Students admitted with deficiencies in secondary school 
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changes require that the student present a petition to the Dean's Council 
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2A 
units will be required to begin removing such deficiencies within the first 
year, by appropriate courses or examinations. Courses taken to cleat 
entrance deficiencies will not fulfill Columbian College meaningful initia* — 
tion requirements as set forth on pages 72-73. 


_ REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding admission, registration, fees and finances are stated 
on pages 20-32; other University regulations, on pages 44-52. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


To encourage academic performance of high quality, the student's work 
load is limited. 

A full-time student not on probation may take a course load of as much 
as 17 semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week who 


js not on probation may take not more than 10 hours. 


by the Committee on Scholarship. 

A full-time student who, during the immediately preceding semester, has 
received no grades below B and has earned grades of A in three courses 
totaling at least nine semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An employed 
student who, during the immediately preceding semester, has received n9 


_ grades below B and has earned grades of A in two courses totaling at least 
. six semester hours may taki 12 hours. 


A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time 


during a semester must report that fact immediately to the dean so that 


the academic program may be adjusted, if necessary. 
ATTENDANCE 
The student is held responsible for all the work of the course in which 


registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge 
before provision is made for the student to make up work missed. 


_ ADDING AND DROPPING COURSES 


The amount of work taken by a student on probation may be limited 


After registering, a student may add or drop courses only by means of 8? 
official "drop-add" form available in the Office of Columbian Colleg? 
Failure to drop a course may result in a failing grade. The deadline for add 
ing a course during the regular fall or spring semesters is the end of / 
first week of classes. However, if the student presents a note from the Ls 
structor explaining the special circumstances, and granting permissiO™ 
course may be added up to the end of the second week of classes. d 
The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty is the en’ — 
of the fourth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. The ded 
line for complete withdrawal from all courses without academic pense 
is the end of the ninth week of classes. After the deadlines, progr 
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USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


The use of correct English, oral and written, is required in all courses. 
Any student whose English in any course whatever is deemed unsatis- 
factory may be reported by the instructor to the dean and to the Com- 
mittee on the Use of Correct English. The chairman of the Committee may 
assign supplementary work, without academic credit, varying in amount 
With the needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a 
Course, the regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may 
be delayed by failure to make up any such deficiency in English to the 
satisfaction of the Committee and the dean. 


DEAN'S LIST 


The name of every student who takes-a minimum of 15 semester hours 
(none of which may be in credit/no credit courses) in any one semester, 
Who receives grades of A in at least 60 per cent of the course work taken 
in that semester, and who has no grades below B for that semester, is 
Placed on the Dean's List for that semester. 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


À student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in 
800d standing. 

The following rules governing probation and suspension are applicable 
as stated to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester hours 
or more) during the fall or spring semester. Students enrolled for less than 
12 semester hours during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled 

uring the summer sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the 

asis of their record for four courses (three or more semester hours of 
Credit each), or multiples thereof, rather than on their record in any one 
Semester. 

Probation—A student who in one semester receives two grades of F in 
COurses carrying three or more semester hours of credit each, or the 
equivalent, is placed on probation. A student in the first semester on 
Probation who receives one grade of F in such a course will be continued 
on Probation for a second semester. Two grades of D will be treated as 
9quivalent to one grade of F in determining probation. Any grades of D or 

replacing earlier grades of I will be considered a part of the record for 
the Semester during which the I is removed. A student on probation taking 

Or more semester hours whose grades are all C or better is removed 
tom probation. 

Uspension—The following cases constitute grounds for suspension: 
( three grades of F in courses carrying three or more semester hours 
credit, or the equivalent, in one semester; (2) two grades of F in such 
Courses in the first semester on probation; (3) one grade of F in such 
Courses in any later semester on probation, Two grades of D will be 
Teated as equivalent to one grade of F in determining suspension. Any 
Stades of D or F replacing earlier grades of I will be considered a part of 
€ record for the semester during which the I is removed. 

* minimum period of academic suspension is one fall or one spring 
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| 
| semester. Final dates for applying for readmission are the same as those 
governing undergraduate admission (see page 20). A suspended student 
seeking readmission must submit evidence to the Committee on Admis- 
sion and Advanced Standing óf conduct during absence from the Uni- 
versity which indicates that the student will profit from readmission. A 
student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 
Mid-semester Warning—When, at the end of the sixth week of each 
semester, instructors file in the Office of the Dean the names of freshman 
t and sophomore students who are doing unsatisfactory work, a notice of 
; warning is sent to the student and a copy filed with the appropriate ad- 
visor. A warning constitutes notice to the student to consult the instructor 
and advisor at the earliest opportunity. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are describe d on page 45. 
Removing an Incomplete Th rade of I must be removed no later than 
| the last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester im- 
| _ mediately following the semester or summer session in which the ; grade of 
| I is assigned. An "Incomplete" that is not removed within this period i$ 
| automatically changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating 
| circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the deam 
or the appropriate committee, for additional time in which to complete the 
work of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within the same 
| period. The grade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for the course 
here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere 
P : | 
__ CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 
n" | 
| No credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study 
| courses, 
"e | 
| 
ag CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS | 
A student becomes a sophomore upon completion of 30 semester hours: 
n a junior upon completion of 60 semester hours, and a senior upon com- 
pletion of 90 semester hours. 

An unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a bachelors 
degree (normally because the student already holds one), but who wishes 
for valid academic reason to take a limited program for a limited time 

| ith the prior approval of the 


appropriate Dean's Council. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR IN PARIS PROGRAM 


Freshmen who have received grades of C or higher in all course work 


gr es OI 


1 
j — Registration in this status is permitte 
| during the first semester may be eligible to participate in the Georg? 
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Washington University-American College in Paris Sophomore Year Pro- 
Bram. Qualified students will be encouraged to accept this opportunity 
lo profit from the cultural and intellectual riches of Europe by spend- 
ing their second year living and studying in Paris. Credits earned in 
this program will be transferable toward a degree in Columbian College 
of Arts and Sciences. Since all courses are taught in English, a knowledge 
Of French is not mandatory, but is desirable. More information may be 
Secured from Assistant Dean J.L. Métivier at the Office of Columbian 


College. 


INACTIVE ST 


Students in Columbian College who wish to interrupt their studies may 
apply to the dean r1 time before 
the close « uich this 
Slatus is desired. If approved, Inactive Status (for which no fee is charged) 
assures the student for a period of one calendar vear that re-entrance to 
e may take 3 Pa mino: Tide 


of the registration period of the first semester for w 


ay take place under regu jns prevailin t the time of 
asi registration. After the expiration of f ndar year f Inactive 
Status, or ij he student has attended ther versity dur- 


ing absence fi tl [ t but lo th tudent n t fol] 


m this 1 y (b N lent must follow 
Tegular readmission procedures and ri i readmitted, under 


i t ALLOU, ULN Ach 
regulations then current 
Students who wish to attend anothe: ege or university, in this 
Country or abroad, during the period of Inactive St ; may, by prior peti- 
tion to the dean request val of th inned program and f approval 
I8 given, be assured of re-entry within e y inder regulations pre- 
Vailing at the time of last registration hers 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


Each student 
seling, A, 


for thei knowledge ien proeral l cl lent, before regis- 


is provided with both academic advising and personal coun- 


tration, make 
Student 


: ho has not lected a major icademic advising 
itom a member of the Columbian College Committe Student Advising 
(See page 65). A student who has officially d iTi l jor field receive 
academic idvising from the appropriat lepartment, or from i inter- 
epartmental mmittee. Personal counseli vailable through the 
Office of the Dean of Studentsvor thro 1 the I versity Co eling Center. 
All students ar encouraged to maintaii i tact with their advisors 


to transfer after the sophomore year to the School 
tional Affairs are assigned special advisors to assis 


! system pert y nts whose 

pra below requir 1 standards. In such cas: lents are isked 

"n egu y with ors. On request, and with the student's 

Bm ion, copies of academic warnings or probation notices may be sent 

? Parents or guardians, who are themsel welcome to meet with mem- 
ers of Ux ivisory stati 
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ACADEMIC ADVISING CENTERS a 


Each department has set up Academic Advising Centers where both gen 
eral educational counseling and specific major-field advising are available 
to students. The locations and hours of these Centers may be obtained 
from departmental offices. 

As the freshman student deliberates choice of a major, he or she should 
consult with faculty advisors in as many of these Centers as he or she 
wishes. Once a major is officially declared, the student then receives i 
academic counseling from the Academic Advising Center of the major 
department. 


PEER ADVISING 


To supplement academic advising by faculty members in Columbian College 
peer advising is also available. During fall and spring registration, under- 
graduate peer advisors are centrally located to offer scheduling help 
and course selection advice to fellow students. 


DECLARATION OF MAJOR 


The student is encouraged to select and officially declare a major field 
early, normally no later than the end of the freshman year. All students 
however, whether they are entering freshmen or transfer students, must 
secure the advisor's signature on a proper form (obtainable in the Office 0 
Columbian College), and return the form to the Office of Columbian College 
in order to declare a major. No student is considered to have a major unt 
this process is completed. Thereafter, the student receives academic gul@ 
ance from a faculty advisor in the major-field department. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE GENERAL COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


All candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Scien? 
are admitted to a general arts and sciences curriculum until they declare 
a major field. Except for two general course requirements, all curricul 
requirements leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 9 
Science are established by the various major field departments or PIO 
grams. 

The two general requirements are the following: 

1. Each student must, during the freshman year, demonstrate adequate 
achievement in English Composition, either by examination or by takin 
Engl 9 or 10, and Engl 11 or 12. This requirement may not be postpone 

2. Each student at some point in the college career must undertake 
meaningful initiation into the three divisions of knowledge: humanities 
natural and mathematical sciences, and social sciences. As each maj? 
field will normally represent one of these three areas, the requirement may 
be fulfilled by taking no less than six semester hours in each of the ott 
two areas. These six credits may be in approved introductory courses, 


in approved advanced courses if the student is qualified and receives UT. 


instructor's permission. Courses taken to clear entrance deficiencies do n% 
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Satisfy meaningful initiation requirements. Applied and tool courses do not 
Satisfy the requirement for meaningful initiation into the humanities. 
All science courses taken in fulfillment of the meaningful initiation re- 
quirement must include laboratory instruction. Normally, these six-hour 
Units must be taken in a single subject or department. Courses simply 
Waived (no credit assigned) cannot satisfy the meaningful initiation re- 
quirements 

It is recommended that courses taken to satisfy the meaningful initiation 
Tequirement be selected from the following: 


Humanities 


Art 31-32, 71-72; Classical languages 71, 72, 108, 113; Chinese 163-164; English 
51-52, 61-62, 71-72, 191-192; French 51-52, 60, 91-92; German 51-52, 103-104; 
Music 3-4; Philosophy 50 and 71, 111, 112, 113, 131, 132, 151, 152, 162, or 172; Re- 
igion 9-10, 59-60, 21-22, or 23 and 9; Slavic languages 71, 91-92; Spanish 51-52, 
91-92; Speech and Drama 45, 49, 133, 143, 144, 165, 166, 192 


Natural and Mathematical Sciences 


Biology )-4, 11-12; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12; Geology 1-2, or 5 and 2; Mathematics 
31-92, 32-33, 41-42, 51-52, 53-54, 9-10, or any combination of two upper-level 
Math courses; Phvsics 1-2, 9-10; Statistics 51 and 97 or 103, 53 and 97 or 105, 91 
and 97, or 111-112 


Social Sciences 


American Civilization 71-72; Anthropology 1-2; Economics 1-2; Geography 
51-52; History 71-72, 39-40, 72 and 91, 40 and 91; Journalism 71-72, 111 and 115; 
Olitical Science 1-2; Psychology 1 and 5, 6, 8, 22, or 29; Sociology 1-2. 


The following courses will not satisfy the meaningful initiation requirement: 
Applied courses in art (also Art 1); applied courses in music; and speech and 
drama (SpDr 1 and 11) 
nglish composition courses 
asic (first- and second-year) foreign language courses 
athematics 3, 6, 30 


9 


Required Placement Examinations 


English—Students whose College Board English Composition Achieve- 
Ment Test scores suggest that they will benefit from more intensive training 
compositional skills may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be tested in 
Vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill before 
Placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Students whose scores indicate superior 
Competence will be allowed to waive the Engl 10 requirement. Those whose 
Scores indicate markedly superior competence will be allowed to waive 
oth Engl 10 and Engl 11 or 12. 

: Note: A diagnostic test in reading proficiency is required for students 

Drolleg in Engl 9. For those whose test results show a reading deficiency, 
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anding and who wishes to continue in college the 
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chool must take a placement examination in one of 
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he following: Chi- 
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course. 

Mathematics—New students who wish to register in Math 30, 31, or 
41 are required, prior to registration, to take a placement examination mM 
algebra and trigonometry; those wishing to register in Math 51 or 53 are rez 
quired, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in algebra 


| 
$ 
] 
f i . 
} | Upon completion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate 
| 


Foreign Language Requirement 


In most major programs requiring foreign languages a student must com- 
plete satisfactorily the equivalent of two years of college work in a single 
foreign language. 

A student offering for admission four acceptable high school units of 8 
single foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any | 
foreign language. 

A student who offers less than four units and wishes to continue the 
same language must take the language placement test. 

In many instances foreign languages are required or recommended 8$ 
i preparation for advanced work. The student should consult the advisor 
| üt so that appropriate foreign languages may be included, when necessary, in 
| . the student's program. 


First- and Second-Group Courses 


First-group courses, those numbered from 1 to 100, are intended primarily 
.for freshmen and sophomores. Second-group courses, those numbere 

| from 101 to 200, are intended for juniors and seniors. However, a qualifie 

. _ freshman or sophomore may, with the permission of the advisor and 0 
~ the department concerned, take second-group courses. Such qualificatio® 

| | ds achieved by passing or waiving introductory courses or prerequisite | 
| X courses in the first group. 

| | 
, 

| | 
| 


Courses in the Major Field or Department 


Every student is given the opportunity of taking a wide range of liberal 
arts subjects—humanities, natural and mathematical sciences, socl# 
sciences—both as a means of laying the groundwork for more com- 


"1. .  centrated major-field study and as a means of determining what academic 
Mii. area is best adapted to the student's interests and aptitudes. In order 19 
E v enhance this opportunity and to avoid over-specialization once a major 
pe sph has been selected, the student must take at least 60 hours of course work 
br including the general course requirements of Columbian College, outside 
4 the major-field department or major program. (This does not apply to 
^| students in the 90-hour degree program.) ! 

CUP Professional Courses 

a Except for majors in applied mathematics and for students intending t0 
d MS apply for the combined degree of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medi- 
T cine, no more than 12 hours of professional courses, e.g., courses offered iP 
s units of the University other than Columbian College, may be included | 


E the hours required for the bachelor's degrees in Columbian College 
. . Students electing professional courses under this rule must obtain W6 
TS approval of the dean before registration. 


E ue 
Ped 
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Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


Courses in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies are not required, nor 
are such courses generally acceptable for credit toward a degree. Upon 
prior petition to the dean, however, certain courses in dance as an art 
form may be included in the 12 hours of professional credit permitted. 


Experimental Humanities/ Service-Learning Program 


A maximum of 21 semester hours in any combination of Experimental 
Humanities courses and Service-Learning Program courses may be credited 
toward bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. 


Earning Credit By Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of coursework earned, a maximum of 
30 semester hours of credit may be assigned for any combination of the 
following: 


College Entrance Examination Board Advanced Placement Tests—Credit 
May be granted for college-level courses taken in an approved secondary 
School if substantiated by satisfactory performance on the Advanced 

lacement Tests. See pages 23-24 for further details. 


College Entrance Examination Board College-Level Examination Pro- 
&ram (CLEP)—Prior to matriculation, credit may be assigned for CLEP 

eneral Examinations passed at the 50th percentile or above. Credit may 

? assigned for any CLEP Subject Examinations passed at the level recom- 
Mended in the College Board model policy. A few examinations in both 
Categories, however, are unacceptable for credit. See page 23 for specific 
exceptions. 

After matriculation, credit for CLEP Subject Examinations will not be 
assigned without special authorization by the Columbian College depart- 
ment governing the subject involved. See pages 22-23 for additional in- 
ormation, 


Special Departmental Examinations—A student may request any depart- 
Ment of Columbian College to offer a special examination covering the 
Subject matter of any specific course. (If an appropriate CLEP Subject 
"Xamination is available, the department may choose to employ it.) Ap- 
Proval of such a request is not automatically granted; the student must 
Ser evidence of sufficient background to have a reasonable command of 
the Subject matter. A student who has previously taken examinations to 
Waive course requirements may not subsequently take examinations for 
Credit in the same courses. Assigning credit (or waiving a requirement) by 
Special departmental examinations will depend on the department's evalua- 
tion of the examination paper. These examinations will normally be of at 
Cast three hours’ duration. A fee of $25 for each course examination is 


arged for preparation, administration, and grading of the examination. 


Waiving Introductory Courses by Examination 


Placement Tests—Many departments in Columbian College, including 
Nglish, mathematics and all foreign languages, require students to take 
&cement tests to determine level of proficiency or eligibility for specified 
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courses. The student is placed in an appropriate course on the basis of 
these tests. There is no charge to the student for placement tests, and no 
credit (advanced standing) is awarded for courses bypassed or waived 48 
a result of these tests. 


Waiver Examinations—Several departments in Columbian College, in- 
cluding English, history and sociology, offer periodic waiver examinations 
for introductory courses. Such examinations may be attempted at the 
option of the student; a fee of $5 is charged. Specific departments should 
be consulted for further details. Passing a waiver examination does not 
entitle a student to any semester hours of credit. 


Earning Additional Semester Hour of Credit 


Normally, no deviation is permitted from the number of semester hours of 
credit given in parentheses after the title of each course. In exception 

circumstances, however, and with the prior approval in writing of the 
instructor and the dean, a student may register for and earn an additional 
semester hour of credit in certain appropriate second-group (uppet 
division) courses by doing a significant amount of extra work as assigne 
and supervised by the instructor. This privilege is not applicable during the 
Summer Sessions. 


PREPROFESSIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Students who plan to major in any program offered by the School of 
Public and International Affairs are registered during the freshman an 
sophomore years in Columbian College. Requirements for the first two 
years of these programs, as well as requirements for the premedical pro: 
gram, are listed on the following pages. 


Premedical Curriculum 


A premedical student who intends to work toward a bachelor's degré 
fulfills the general requirements of Columbian College (see pages 72-79) 
and may follow the major field curricula of any Columbian College 
department. Each premedical program must be approved by the pre 
medical advisor. For admission to most medical schools the student must 


- have a minimum of 90 semester hours applicable towards a degree in an 


approved college of arts and sciences; the 90 hours must include 


1. Biology: eight semester hours. This may be either in general biology or 
zoology but may not include separately credited courses in botany. 

2. Chemistry: eight semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (which 
may include qualitative analysis), including four semester hours of laboratory: 
and six to eight semester hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory: 

3. Physics: eight semester hours, including at least two semester hours of 
laboratory. 


4. English: six semester hours. This may be the usual introductory colleg? 
course or its equivalent. 3 


vnd medical schools have additional entrance requirements, ame 
which are courses in biochemistry, embryology, histology, genetics, 


mathematics. Even where such courses are n j u^. 
>s are not actuall red, the ° 
strongly recommended. Tr z 


1 
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With the exception of these specific requirements applicants are urged 
to follow their personal interests in developing their premedical courses 
Of study. A well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the 
Criterion by which an applicant is judged. It is not advisable to take 
courses t j 

While well nission after com- 
pleting th: ert i our requirement, the majority of appli- 
Cants are found to be better prepared for the study of medicine after four 
years of college work 


Chinese Language and Literature 


The first two years in preparation for the B; ts degree with a 
Major in Chinese Language and Literatur of Public and 


International Affairs consists of a minim 
Student must, during the fre 
Ment in English Composition, eithe exam 
9r 10, and Engl 11 or 12. The student must 


ster hours. Each 
dequate achieve- 
I by taking Engl 9 
|o undertake a meaningful 


initiation into the three div ns of knowledge: humanities, natural and 
Mathematical scienc nd ial science As the n r field represents 
One of these three areas, the r nt may be fulfilled by taking no 
less than six seme: hot o 1 introdu tory courses, or six 


Semester hours in approved advanced courses if the student is qualified 
and receives the instructor pern ion, in the natural and mathematical 
Sciences and in social sciences. Students must include in their program 
of Study Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9; Chin 7-8 and 9; or Chin 5-6. Chin 5-6 is 
Preferred, 


East Asian Studies, Middle Eastern Studies, or 
ternational Affairs Curriculum 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field 
of East Asian Studies (Chi or Japan), Middle Eastern Studies, or Inter- 
national Affairs in the S« hool of Public and nal Affairs: 


Semester 
Hours 


English Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 L2 A ME, = 6 
Humani 
Or Ar 


, 31-32 or 71-72; *Literature (American, Chinese, 
East Asian, English, French, German, Greek and Latin, 
Italian eR OT ); Mus 3, 4; first- or second- 
group philosophy cí s; Rel 21, 59-60; or AmCv 
71-72 . ` t : a P d. V V e we KA MR QE 6 
tLanguage: Chinese, Japanese, French, German Hebrew, Italian, 
Russian, or Spanish .............. ee .. 12-16 
cience BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Matt 
9 and 10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; or one 
course selected from Stat 51, 53, 91, 111, and one 


course selected from Stat 97, 105, 112 ier RET. el 6—8 


Math/s 


this cannot be used 


e require 
d for East / 
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Semester 
Hours 


Social Science: Econ 1-2; Hist 40 and 72; PSc 1 and 2, or 2 and 3, and 
MD ei ey OP ee ros et Cs. 


*Elective: 6-12 


Public Affairs Curriculum 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field 
of Public Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 


English: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 ........... nnn 6n 6 
Humanities 


or AmCv: Art 31-32 or 71-72; tLiterature (American, Chinese, 
English, French, German, Greek and Latin, Italian, 
Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second-group 

Philosophy courses; Rel 21, 59-60; AmCv 71-72 ..... 6 

Language or 12 
EE C Lo ee ete E tod bie FA A hat, 
NOTE: This requirement may be satisfied- by two 
years of one foreign languaget or 12 semester hours 
of statistics. Statistics courses taken to fulfill this re- 
quirement may not also satisfy the math/science 

requirement below. 

Math/Science: BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 
9 and 10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; or one 
course selected from Stat 51, 53, 91, 111, and ‘one 


course selected from Stat 97, 105, 112 ............. 6-8 

Social Science: Econ 1-2; Hist 40 and 71-72; PSc 1 and 2, or 2 and 3 = 
RT 8o PREIS UT coc otic owe A den coweste EE 74 

— 
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Urban Affairs Curriculum 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the field 
of Urban Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs: 


English: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 nite... ui. ON. oder PRI 6 
Humanities 
or AmCv: Art 31-32 or 71-72; Literature (American, Chinese, 
English, French, German, Greek and Latin, Italian, 
Slavic, or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or second-group 
philosophy courses; Rel 21, 59-60; or AmCv 71-72 ... 
Math/Science:  BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 
9 and 10 or 30 and 31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10 .......- 64 
NOTE: If a student elects two years of a foreign lan- 
guage, two semesters of statistics courses may be 
substituted for the math/science requirement. 
— Social Science: Econ 1-2, Hist 71-72, and PSc 2 : £ 


* Credit is not given for courses elected in 
Studies. . 

+ If a student elects six semester hours of literature in any foreign lar 
to satisfy the language requirement, J 


* Greek and Latin are not acceptable for satisfying the foreign language requirement for publie 
Affairs majors. i "TM 1 


. ure 
the Department of Human Kinetics and Leis 


used 


nguage, this cannot be 
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Semester 
Hours 
Six semester hours selected from the following: 
Hum 40, 721; Soc 2 ........ see ate wits eMECOM S > 6 
*Elective: Students may substitute some of the required courses 
for the major (see page 170) for elective courses 
during the sophomore year .......ssessssesesesesss 16-18 


Total. seio. sess ean Wags N 2x22 57 


DEGREE PROGRAMS - 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE 


The Associate in Arts Degree may be granted to a student who has com- 
Pleted 60 semester hours in arts and sciences with acceptable grades, and 
Who has fulfilled the general requirements described on pages 72-73. In 
addition, the degree may be awarded to pre-public and international af- 
airs students upon completion of the curriculum specified for the first 
lwo years of the appropriate program. The last 15 semester hours of the 
Program of study must be completed in residence in Columbian College. 

Student wishing to receive this degree must file an Application for 
Taduation and pay the $10 graduation fee at the time of registration for 
e semester or summer session in which the requirements will be com- 


pleted, 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
tts and Bachelor of Science. 
Pon Cooperation with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences a 
MD de curriculum leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of 
s and Doctor of Medicine is offered. 


Requirements for the Degrees 
SCHOLARSHIP 


qus, hundred and twenty hours of course work must be passed and a 
fale P Int index of 2.00 achieved in courses graded on a four-point 

Je. At least 60 hours of course work, including the general course re- 
depenents of Columbian College, must be taken outside the major-field 

ment or major program., 

tmp. index is obtained by dividing the number of quality points by the 
oth x of semester hours of courses passed with grades of A, B, C, or D. 
raia number of quality points and the number of semester hours of 
"» "om p the student's record at this University. The index 
E ed as follows: A, four points; B, three points; C, two points; 
Studies. is not given for courses elected in the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
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<= 


D, one point; for each semester hour which the student has taken. Courses” 


marked F, W, I, NC, or CR are not considered in determining the index 
though courses passed with CR count toward the 120-hour ove rall re 


quirement. (When a formal grade is recorded for an Ini omplete, a grade 
of D or better will be included in the computation of the i idex.) A grade 
of Incomplete which is not removed within one semester Is : atically 
changed to an F. Grades earned in courses taken at another stitution are 
not considered in computing the index. At the tin yf graduation, 8 
student must be in good academic standing. See page 84 ior scholar 


ship requirements applicable specifically to departmental major 


RESIDENCE 


For the standard 120-semester-hour program—A minimum of 30 se- 


: mester hours, including at least 12 hours in the 1 r field, must be com» 
pleted in residence in Columbian College. Unless special perm sion 1$ 
granted by the dean to pursi vork elsewhere. the work of the sem 
year must be com pleted in residence. This requirement : pplit s to students 
transferring Jithin the University as well as to students transferring from 
other institutions. 
For the 90-semester-hour program—The last 60 semester hours, int luding 
at least 12 hours in the major field, must be completed in residence in 


Columbian College. 


Summer work may be counted in residence. For regulations governing 
students who are absent from the University for one semester or more 


see "Inactive Status," pages 48-49. 
CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


A change in degree candidacy within Columbian College (e.g., or Bache 
lor of Arts to Bachelor of Science) requires the permission of the dean. 
The degree requirements effective at the time the change is approved 
must be met. 

First-group courses may be required as prerequisites to the major, bu 
because of their introductory character they cannot be counted as part 0 
such programs. (See “Explanation of Course Timber ,” pages 193-94.) 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


A junior or senior student in Columbian College 
may, with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take one course 4 v 
mester and receive a grade of CR, Credit, or NC, No Credit. No student 
will be allowed to take more than four credit/no credit courses under this 
regulation. The student may, dics , also receive grades of C [NC 
in the proseminar for field- of-s tudy majors and in other courses norm y 
using such grades. A student must sign up for the credit/no credit optio? 

at registration. Under no circumstances from 
credit/no credit status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of 
registration. Courses required in the student's major field (courses m 

quired in the major department or those re quire d outside the major de 


ho IS in good standing 


may a student change 


partment) may not be taken on the credit/no credit ba: isis. A transfer e 


dent may not choose this option until the second semester of enrollment 
this University. 


1 
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TUTORIAL STUDY 


À junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the 
Subject matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to take tu- 
lorial study in residence under the personal direction of the instructor, 
ìn accordance with the rules of the appropriate department and with the 
üpproval of the dean. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific 
Semester hours of credit designated for each course in the list of courses 
of instruction. It assumes frequent and regular conferences between the 
Student and instructor. 


THE STANDARD 120-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 


One hundred and twenty semester hours of course work are required for 
Staduation. At least 60 hours of course work, including the requirements 
Slated on pages 72-73 and 79-80, must be taken outside the major depart- 
Ment or program. The student should consult the advisor at each registra- 
tion about choice of courses. 
Each student should declare a major as soon as possible, preferably upon 
Completion of 30 semester hours. A student may change the major with 
è consent of the dean and of the department or committee concerned; 
e student must meet the requirements for the new major in effect at 
e time the change is approved. 
ones transferring from other institutions or from other schools, 
ges, or divisions in this University, with major requirements wholly 
or substantially met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian 
ollege (see page 80). 


THE 90-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 


m 90-semester-hour degree program is designed for the exceptionally 
€ student. This program, which leads to the regular Columbian College 
^^ a makes it possible to graduate in three normal academic years 
a total of 90 semester hours of credit instead of the standard 120. 
Udents in this program must complete all of the requirements for the 
9e-year degree in the semester in which the 90th semester hour is 
achieved, 
cane l'equirements for this program are (1) 90 semester hours of credit 
in college courses (that is, the 90-hour requirement may not be re- 
i by credit earned through examinations); (2) completion of the chosen 
Jor-field program and general curricular requirements; (3) grades of A in 
ues 45 semester hours of course work and no grades below C; (4) at 
om 60 semester hours of credit earned in 100-level courses; and (5) rec- 
Mendation of the major department or program. 
-- be eligible for this program, the student must show evidence of ex- 
Em academic ability by college. record, performance in college 
es; and other appropriate information. 
e terested student should make application directly to the major- 
Prefer ee tment] chairman or program director as soon as possible, 
lec ably by the end of the first year of study. The student's academic 
Ord to that point will, of course, provide a useful criterion of eligibility. 


* transfer student may qualify for graduation under the 90-hour program 
A Svided the student completes at least 60 semester hours of the approved 
; Our program in Columbian College, earns grades of A in no less 


M 
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- plete the general requirements stated on pages 72 
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than 45 semester hours of such course work at this University, and has 
no grades below C. 

A student who fails to maintain the required academic performance 
while studying toward the 90-hour degree program simply continues for 
the standard 120-hour degree. 


The Bachelor of Arts degree is offered in the following fields: 


Bachelor of Arts 


American Civilization Germanic Languages and 
American Literature Literatures 
Anthropology History 
Applied Mathematics Journalism 
Applied Statistics Judaic Studies 
Art History Latin American Studies 
Biology Mathematical Statistics 
Botany Mathematics 
Chemistry Musi 
Chinese Language and Literature Philosophy 
Classical Archeology and Physics 

Anthropology Political Science 
Classical Archeology and Psychology 

Classics Religion 
Classical Humanities Russian Language and Literature 
Dramatic Art Russian Literature and Culture—in 
Early Modern European Studies Translation 
Economics Sociology 
English Literature Spanish-American Literature 
Environmental Studies Spanish Language and Literature 
Fine Arts Speech Communication and Broadcasting 
French Language and Literature Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Geography Statistics (Computer Science option) 
Geology Zoology 


Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


A candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
Medicine must (1) complete the entrance requirements for the Doctor 9 
Medicine degree in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; (2) com 

72-73 and 79-80; (3) accumu 
late 90 semester hours in the liberal arts, including a minimum of 30 in 
second-group courses in Columbian College; (4) obtain the approval of 
the Dean of Columbian College at the time of entering the School 9 
Medicine and Health Sciences; (5) obtain the recommendation of the De8? 
for Academic Affairs of the Medical Center at the completion of all pre- 
scribed courses in the first year of the School of Medicine and Healt 
Sciences, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferté 
(professional work taken at another institution will not satisfy the maj 
requirement of the combined degrees); (6) maintain throughout the entire 
course the scholarship level required for graduation. 


Bachelor of Science 


The Bachelor of Science degree is offered in the following fields: 
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Applied Mathematics Geology (Engineering option) 
Applied Statistics Mathematical Statistics 
Biology Mathematics 

Botany Physics 

Chemistry Zoology 

Environmental Studies Statistics (Computer Science 
Geology option) 


The Undergraduate Major 


There are two types of undergraduate majors: the Field-of-Study major 
and the Departmental major. Five majors—Classical Archeology and An- 
thropology, Classical Archeology and Classics, Environmental Studies, 
Judaic Studies, and Latin American Studies—although interdepartmental 
In nature, are governed by the regulations of the Departmental major. 


FIELD-OF-STUDY MAJOR 


Each Field-of-Study major covers a carefully worked out field of coordi- 
Dated study and is under the supervision of the appropriate department 
and the Columbian College Committee on Curriculum. 
The Field-of-Study major requires no specific program of courses, al- 
Ough the student is required to meet the over-all general requirements 
or the degree. Ability to pass the Major Examination is assumed to be a 
convincing demonstration that the student possesses the breadth, depth, 
and quality of knowledge of the major usually defined in terms of semester 
Ours, courses, and grades. Information on each field is obtainable from 
the department. Immediately upon declaring a major, students should con- 
sult the appropriate department so that they may be assigned an advisor. 
The Field-of-Study major places special emphasis on the intellectual 
evelopment of the individual student. Programs in the same major may 
Vary, depending upon the individual student's background, previous study, 
and aptitudes, The student is expected to consult the advisor frequently, 
and the specia] proseminars offered in some fields give the student further 
Opportunity for individual advice and direction in pursuing a program 
9specially adapted to individual needs and abilities. A close student- 
“visor relationship is essential for the student's success under the 
leld-of-Study major plan. 
€ following Field-of-Study majors are offered: American Civilization, 

Merican Literature, Chinese Language and Literature, English Literature, 
tench Language and Literature, History, Russian Language and Literature, 
Ussian Literature and Culture—in Translation, Spanish American Litera- 
Ure, Spanish Language and Literature. 

Toseminar in the Major—A proseminar is offered in most fields to help 
‘a Student acquire a coordinated knowledge of the chosen field through 
and ing, study, and laboratory exercises. It is a presentation of the content 
tod: of the major field as a whole through the organization and 

ination of the knowledge obtained in the various formal courses in 
Th: Major subject and of material not usually included in such courses. 
“48 Course is not required, but, if it is elected, strict attendance is essen- 
E semester hours, but no qualitative grade, may be assigned. When 

Stered in this course, the student has the privilege of visiting, subject 
9 the approval of the instructor, any other appropriate course offered in 
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the College. (Regular attendance in a course, either for credit or as an 
auditor, requires registration and payment of tuition.) Proseminart qe 
open only to the student who has been accepted as a candidate under tha 
specific major. e 
The Major Examination—The Major Examination will normally be takei 
at the close of the senior year; a student on a limited schedule may take it { 
no earlier than one calendar year before graduation. A student who fails | 
to pass a Major Examination may, at the discretion of the Committee on 
Curriculum, be re-examined at a later regular major-examination perio 
The Committee on Curriculum has general supervision of the preparation 
reading, and grading of Major Examinations. Major Examinations are hel 
each semester on dates fixed by the department or departments concerne® 
but in no case later than December 1 for the fall semester, April 13 for the | 
spring semester, and August 26 for the summer sessions | 
| 
| 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS 


Departmental majors, unlike Field-of-Study majors, are defined in terms of 
credit hours, required courses, and the attainment of grades no lower than 
C in the minimum required second-group courses taken in the major fiel ; 
A D in a required course will satisfy a curricular requirement in the majoh 
but it will not count toward the minimum number of hours required in the 
major. (A department may require a degree candidate to repeat a requie 
course in which a D was received. See page 44.) The minimum specific 
requirements for Departmental majors are listed below the staff of instruc 
tion of the department concerned. The chairman of the department, 9 
designated departmental advisor, should be consulted at registration con 
cerning the student's program of courses; and the entire program, including 
electives, must be approved by the department. The student is also € | 
pected to consult the chairman or advisor in all matters affecting the pro { 
gram of studies, such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals, and espe 
cially concerning the student's progress in a course. A close student | 
advisor relationship is desirable. 

Departmental majors are offered in the following: American Literature 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, Br 
ology, Botany, Chemistry, Classical Archeology and Anthropology (inter | 
departmental), Classical Archeology and Classics (interdepartment® ) 
Classical Humanities, Dramatic Art, Economics, English Literature, PP 
vironmental Studies (interdepartmental), Fine Arts, Geography, Geology: 
Geology (engineering option), Germanic Languages and Literatures, His 
tory, Journalism, Judaic Studies (interdepartmental), Latin American StS 
ies (interdepartmental), Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Music (Mv | 
sic History and Literature, Music Theory, Applied Music), PhilosoP Y, | 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Relieion, Russian Language an 
Literature, Sociology, Speech Communication and Broadcasting, Spe? 
Pathology and Audiology, Statistics (computer science option), Zoology: 


DOUBLE MAJORS 


With the prior approval of the departments concerned, a student We 


completes the requirements of two major fields in Columbian College ye 
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example, mathematics and physics, or English and Latin, or history and 
economics) may graduate with a double major. Such a student should 
consult with advisors in the two departments concerned and officially 
declare both majors on the appropriate forms available in L- dean's 
Office. A double major must be taken in departments offering the same 
degree (either the B.A. or the B.S.); a major field in Col iiri in College 
cannot be combined with a major field offered by another degron drani 
Unit of the University. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAMS 


Regular Interdisciplinary Progr: Several pro 'rams presently exist, 
including American Civilization, Class sical Arc he ology and An oroi 
Classical Archeology and Classics, Early Modern European Studies, Envi- 
ronmental Studies qus Studies, and Latin parie Studies. 

Special Interdisciplinary Programs—A student who ds no existing 


major or program suited to individual educational goals may develop a 
Special major program, in consultation with appropriate departmental ad- 
Visors. Final approval of such a program rests with the Committee on Cur- 


riculum, On ly programs with valid and cle arly defined academic goals will 
€ approved, and each shall be designated by a title suggested by the 
Student to the Committee-on Curriculum for approval. At least 45 semester 

Ours of credit of the approved program must be completed in Columbian 
College. Because of their broad scope, such interdisciplinary majors may 
not be combined with a double major. 

A student in an interdisciplinary program will be expected, during the 
Second semester of the senior year, to take a compre hensive examination 
(either oral or written) in the interdisciplinary field, or to undertake a sen- 
ior comprehensive thesis, at the discretion of the student's ; interdepart- 
Mental committee. 

Special | Interdisciplinary Courses—Under the supervision of the Com- 
Mittee on Curriculum, new courses will be offered each semester combining 

e methods and insights of several disciplines. Interested students should 
Consult the current Schedule of Classes, where they will find such courses 
Numbered 701 and 721. These courses do not satisfy the requirement of 
Meaningful initiation into the three divisions of knowledge (see Columbian 

ollege General Course Requirements). 


* 
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| Dean H. Solomon 
Assistant Deans A.D. Andrews, E.A. Garess, D.A. Rowley, C.E. Rice 


FACULTY AND CONSULTANTS 


Faculty* 


Professors E. Abravanel, L.F. Affronti, E.N. Albert, F.D. Allan, [.G. Allee 
i Jr., J. Aschheim, D.L. Atkins, J. Axelrod, J.M. Bailey, R.L.A. Bari, O. Berg- 
l mann, S. Bloom, L.S. Bowling, H.F. Bright, A.D. Britt, R.G. Brown, J.F. 
Burks, W.E. Caldwell, E.A..Caress, G.V. Carroll, M.M. Cassidy, I.H. Cisin, 

A.G. Coates, V.H. Cohn, J. Cornfield, T.F. Courtless, Jr., R.H. Davison | 

L.G. DePauw, R.M. Dunn, Jr. J. Eisenstein, S.E. Fabro (Research), N: | 

| 


Filipescu, J.A. Frey, R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.L. Gastwir th, A.L. Goldstein, M. GOM 
don, S.W. Greenhouse, F. Griffith, F.S. Grubar, A. Gyorgy, S.E. Haben 
R.C. Haskett, R. Hertz (Research), P.H. Highfill, Jr., P.P. Hill, J.W. Hillis, 
H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, M.A. Holman, C. Hsieh, K. Huang, R. Hugh, 
R.L. Humphrey, Jr., M.J. Jackson, T.N. Johnson, R.G. Jones, H.D. Jung 
henn, I. Katz, J.W. Kendrick, R.A. Kenney, R.W. Kenny, H. Kenyon, 
Kim, J.C. King, A.D. Kirsch, P.F. Klarén, R.M. Krulfeld, T.Z. Lavine 
H.L. LeBlanc, P.H.M. Lengermann, E.M. Lerner II, S. Levitan, B.I. Levys | 
J.B. Levy, J.F. Lewis, R.K. Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, R.C. Lindholm, C.D. | 


rx gripe e 


Linton, T.P.G. Liverman, W.F.E. Long, J.C. Lowe, H.G. Mandel, P. Mazel, 
GE. Mazzeo, M.L. Meltzer, J.W. Millar, F.N. Miller, J. Miller, C.C. Mom 
E dale, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, C.A. Mozer, N.N. Natov, D. Nelson, B. 
Nimer, C. O'Rear, R. Parris, T.P. Perros, V. Petrov, E.L. Phillips, 
Prats, R.E. Purcell, J.P. Reesing, Jr., B. Reich, C.E. Rice, J.W. Robb, H.M: 
Sachar, B.M. Sapin, S.O. Schiff, R.H. Schlagel, W.E. Schmidt, L.G 
Schwoerer, R.P. Sharkey, R.H. Shumway, H. Sidransky, F.R Siegel, G. 
j Sigur, D.E. Silber, B.W. Smith, R.S. Snell, H. Solomon, G. Stambuk 
! J.E. Starrs, C. Steiner, G. Steiner, R.W. Stephens, C.T. Stewart, Jr. J.A: 
j Straw, C. Taam, D.H. Teller, K. Thoenelt, R.B. Thompson, R. Thornton: 
i C.S. Tidball, M.E. Tidball, G.V. Vahouny, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jt 
| D. Wallace, Jr., R.A. Wallace, E.R. Weismiller, D.G. White, R.E. Woo™ 
H.B. Yakobson, H.E. Yeide, Jr., A.J. Zuchelli 
\ Adjunct Professors T.E. Bowman, J.C. Broderick, F.A. Chace, Jr. R.G: 
Crystal, R.C. Gallo, D. Gillespie, E.G. Kauffman, W.M. Leach, wi 
| Lewis, C.G. McWright, J.C. Petricciani. J.W. Pier H.A. Rehder, LG. 
| Sohn, G. Todaro 
| Associate Professors F.P. Abramson, Y. Al-Doory, A.D. Andrews, sR 
| : Barnett, J.R. Barth, L. Brandt, Y. Chu (Research), M.A.B. Coffland, RL 
| : Cole, C.F. Elliott, R.S. French, C.T. Garrette, H.I. Gates, H.F. Gillett® 
| 
Í 


Jr., LI. Glick, R.S. Goldfarb, V.K. Golla, M.D. Green, W.B. Griffith, R 
[ the 


brarian are 


* The President of the University 
University, the Director of A« ; 
officio members of the Faculty of th 


, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar © 
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Hadley, D.R.K. Henney, C.J. Herber, A.J. Hiltebeitel, R.W. Holmstrom, 
T.L. Hufford, C.T. Ireland, K.E. Johnson, W.R. Johnson, S.A. Karp, 
S.G. Kent, N.K. Khatcheressian, P.D. Kind, M. King, P. Klubes, R.E. 
Knowlton, M.J. Koering, R.A. Lavine, M.P. Lee, D.R. Lehman, C.A. Lin- 
den, C.W. Linebaugh, J.M. Logsdon, G. Ludlow, J.H. Maddox, H. Mer- 
chant, B.M. Mergen, H.R. Nau, G.A. Olkhovsky, R.K. Packer, W.C. Parke, 
E.O. Pederson, J.A.A. Plotz, P.J. Poppen, J.A. Quitslund, M. Reich, L. 
Rothblat, D.A. Rowley, P.G. Sáenz, S.L. Simons, C.W. Sten, E.A. Stone, 
M.F. Taragin, D.H. Teller, I. Thompson, N.A. Tilkens, J.L. Tropea, C.E. 
Tuthill, G.A. Walker, D.W. Watkins, S.J. Wayne, J.F. Wright, Jr., A.M. 
Yezer, R.Y. Yin, B.C. Zook 

Adjunct Associate Professors K. Krell, W. Merrick, J. Schlom 

Assistant Professors R.J]. Anderson, I. Azar, S.R. Barnett, M.E. Boeckmann, 
A.S. Brooks, A.R. Bruhn, G. Carter, R.L. Combs, J.P. Dirkse III, R.P. 
Donaldson, R.K. Evans (Visiting), D. Fischer, L.L. Gallo, N.C. Garner, 

K. Green, F, Griffith, S. Hashtroudi, D.E. Johnson, J.M. Kerns, N. 

Lappas, D.L. Lee, D. McAleavey, C. McClintock, A.L. Mescher, S.N. 
Neftci, J.M. Orenstein, G. Paster, W.F. Rowe, O.A. Seavey, R.P. Seifert, 
S. Shaffer, R.C. Sickles, R. Sines, A.H. Smith, P.L. Stewart, A.M. Suria, 
IM. Thibault, W.T. Woodward 

Adjunct Assistant Professors E. Bloomfield, S.L. Connelly, J.D. Fife, H.Y.L. 
Kwiatkowska, C.R. Merril, P.A. Palmer, E. Ulman 


Dean's Council 


n Solomon (Chairman), J.F. Burks, P.P. Hill, M.J. Jackson, M.J. Koering, 
L. LeBlanc, F.R. Siegel, D. Wallace, Jr. 


Consultants in Research 


Pe Adelstein, J. Adkins, E.P. Anderson, W.F. Anderson, A.A. Ansari, R. 
tasky, J.L. Barnard, J. Bellanti, L. Bilker, E.J. Blanchette-Mackie, L. Bock- 
ahler, C. Boone, W. Bowman, M.F. Brennan, M. Brightman, S.W. Burks, 
P. Butcher, K.J. Catt, K. Chang, J.Y. Cole, Jr., B. Collette, R.E. Darcy, C. 
ce J. Farrar, M.R.S. Foxe J.E. Fredland, E. Freese, R.M. Friedman, J.D. 
ardner, R. Gibbs, Jr., F.R. Goff, J. Goldstein, R. Goldstein, J. Granger, 
ae J. Hardt, J.E. Hazel, R. Herberman, P.N. Herbert, G. Hodgen, 
- Holmes, L. Horton, R. Houbrick, T. Hunt, D. Jacobowitz, M.L. 
Ones, S. Jong, R.K. Kahn, M.W. Kranz, F.M. Kregenow, L.P. Leite, L.S. 
um. R. Levy, D. Liu, D.R. Livengood, W.M. Lovenberg, P. Lundeberg, W. 
in ow, R. Mage, R.W. Manderscheid, S.R. Mazzur, B.F. Meeker, M. Mish- 
A 3 Mitchell, B.R. Murphy, W.G. Nash, J.C. Osborne, Jr., D.B. Parsons, 
"2 ®acock, J. Pisano, J.W. Porter, R.M. Pratt, Jr., A. Raskin, W.D. Rasmus- 
EE ^- Richman, G.S. Roth, A.N. Schechter, F.L. Schmidt, L.P. Schultz, 
D egal, R.S. Sigafoos, L.B. Smith, L. Sokoloff, J.R. Stephenson, S. Stewart, 
tas Storrs, C.W. Tabor, H. Tabor, J.F. Tallman, R. Ting, R.W. Wanne- 
Cher, Jr., W.E. Washburn, S.H. Weitzman 


Field of Studies Consultants 


D à 
Fli Ari, W, Back, T. Bower, J. Carr, C. Carson, G. Evans, J. Federico, J. 


oy J. Fulton, S. Hobbs, A. Jabbour, J. B. Kuiper, A. MacTavish, V. 
ày, E. Myette, J.N. Norris IV, H.Z. Rand, S.I. Shibko, J.W. Witherell 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


$ 

| 

| 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is responsible for advanced 
study and research leading to Master's degrees in the arts and sciences 
and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Graduate programs at George 
Washington University were first formally organized under the Graduate 

School in 1905, following several decades of gradual growth in a number 
of departments. In 1930 the Graduate School was discontinued. Columbian 
College, the University’s liberal arts college, then assumed responsibility 

t í for the Master of Arts and Master of Science degrees, and a newly create 
Graduate Council administered all Doctor of Philosophy programs. Pro- 
fessional schools took responsibility for advanced degrees in the profes 
sional fields. 

| In 1967 the Graduate Council and the Graduate Division of Columbia? 

n College were consolidated into a new Graduate School of Arts an 

| Sciences. All graduate programs in the arts and sciences leading to 

degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Arts in Special Studies, Master 0 | 


: Y Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Sc 
| ence, Master of Science for Teachers, Master of Science in Forens! 
| Science, Master of Science in Special Studies, and Doctor of Philosophy 

is are under the Graduate School. 
| In addition, a Master of Philosophy degree is awarded by the School 
| upon recommendation of the appropriate department, to students WAO | 


have successfully completed the General Examination for the Doctor 0 | 
Philosophy degree. à 
The School is under the direction of the Graduate Faculty of Arts an | 


i Sciences. It is the responsibility of the Faculty to set the requirements o` | 
i | [n admission to the School, to provide courses and programs of study an 
ey ST research for its students, to establish academic standards for its degrees 
i to recommend to the Board of Trustees the awarding of degrees, 19 B 
E down regulations as needed for the operation of the School, and generally | 
| to supervise its activities. 
i The administration of the School is vested in the dean, who is chairma? 
| of the Dean’s Council, which is responsible to the Faculty of the school 
| for all policy matters. 
T r ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 
"ens t 
EID o Application forms for admission to graduate study are obtained from the 
aie i Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. whe? 
E completed, these application forms must be submitted to this offices to" 
i gether with college transcripts and letters of reference, and other inform 
an d tion as required by the department or program. Admission is dependent e 


departmental recommendation and approval by the dean. th 
Applicants must have academic backgrounds of excellence, usually W A 


ate Record Examination scores, an applicant may be é 

- academic record falls short of B. The minimum does not assure 
acceptance. The departments may, and often do, set higher admisS 
standards. Moreover, the number of spaces available for new gra 
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Students limits the number that can be accepted. Students who apply in 
eir senior year must have completed their baccalaureate work before 
Tegistration in the Graduate School and must present evidence of such 
Completion. Students whose native language is not English are required to 
take the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), administered by 
the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. (see pages 25-26). 
Application for Admission—Applicants who are requesting fellowship 
Support must submit completed applications by February 15 (February 1 
Or students in clinical psychology and art therapy) for admission in the 
all semester and by November 1 for admission in the spring semester. 
Pplicants for the on-campus Master of Arts in Special Studies must have 
all application materials in the Graduate School Office by July 15 for the 
all semester, November 1 for the spring semester, and April 15 for the 
Summer sessions. Applications for graduate study without fellowship sup- 
Port made after these dates are acceptable for admission in the corre- 
Sponding semester and will be reviewed if time permits and if space is 
available in the program desired. More time than normal may be required 
lo process applications submitted during June, July, and August. 
'eadmission—A. student who wishes to resume a graduate program 
Which had been interrupted, must file an application form to be considered 
or readmission. Readmission is not guaranteed, and the application is 
Subject to review by the department concerned and the dean. The student 
May be required to take qualifying examinations on the course work 
Completed, Application forms are available in the Graduate School Office. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding admission, registration, fees, and finances are stated 
Pages 20-32; other University regulations, on pages 44-52. 
bd addition, the Graduate School publishes a Student Handbook each 
demic year which contains updated information on the School's 
Phlictes, regulations, and other matters of concern to enrolled or admitted 
Em It is the responsibility of the student to be aware of the informa- 
contained in this Bulletin and the Handbook. 


Grades 


Prades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, 
I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. 

€ symbol I (Incomplete) indicates that a satisfactory explanation has 

Siven to the instructor for the student's failure to complete the re- 

EE" Work for a course. The "Incomplete" must be made up before the 

ls E one calendar year. An "Incomplete" for regular course work which 

of | removed within one calendar year remains permanently as a grade 
On the student's record. The grade of I cannot be removed by reregis- 


been 


"ting for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 

Cours, grade of I is also given for all thesis and dissertation research 
Ses until the thesis or dissertation is completed. Upon the satisfactory 

pupletion of the thesis or dissertation the grade I is changed to CR 

Res matically. The grade of CR is given for an Advanced Reading and 
earch (usually numbered 398) course. 
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Scholarship Requirements 


Graduate students are required to maintain a minimum accumulative grade 
average of B (3.00) in all course work taken following admission to the 
Graduate School. Individual departments may require a higher average 
The fields of art history, English, and psychology require a 3.25 average 
If the required grade average is at any time not maintained, the students 
degree candidacy is subject to termination. | 

In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course im um 
program of studies, the Graduate School will require a w ritten statemen 
from the department justifying the student's continuance in the Gradual 
School and outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is continge® 
upon the dean's approval. When a grade of F is rec eived for a course M 
the program of studies, the grade is included in the student's grade pom | 
average whether or not the course is repeated. ; 

A student may repeat for credit a course in which a grade of C or above 
was received only when permitted to do so by the department concerne 
unless the course description states that the course may be repeated for 
credit. A written statement to this effect must be submitted for approval to 
the dean's office by the appropriate departmental advisor. It is then filed 
with the Registrar. If a course is repeated for credit, the first grade T€ 
ceived remains on the student's record and is included in the students 
grade point average. 

A graduate student may take an advanced undergraduate course (courses | 
numbered 101-200) for graduate credit only upon the approval of the deal 
and the department at the time of registration. Such approval is grant? 
only with the provision that the student complete additional work in orde 
to receive graduate credit. 


Program of Studies 


The program of studies must be approved by the dean and the depart 
mental advisor and filed in-the Graduate School Office no later tha 
November 1 for graduate students entering in the fall semester, or Mare, 
15 for graduate students entering in the spring semester. A program : 
studies may be revised, when necessary, by obtaining the approval 0 bw 
departmental advisor and the dean. The revision must be filed in th 
Graduate School Office. A completed course cannot be dropped it 
the program of studies unless it is due to an error in advising OT ^f 
administrative error. Such a change in the program requires the approval 0 


the dean. 


Continuous Enrollment 


All students must be continuously enrolled while working toward : 
degree, except during the summer sessions. If continuous enrollment ! 
not maintained, the student is dropped from the degree program unie 
a leave of absence is granted by the Graduate School 


Master's candidates should meet the calendar deadline for completing 
the degree as specified in the program of studies. If the deadline is E 
met, assuming academic approval for an extension which may be gran 
in exceptional circumstances, the student must register and pay for i 
credit hours of "Reading and Research" each semester. 2x 
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meet the 


program 


Doctoral students in the first unit of 
calendar deadline for completing this uni 


of studies. Completion of first unit includes satisfactory completion 
Of course work, tool requirements, and the General Examination. If 
the deadline is not met, assuming academii approval for an extension 
Which may be granted in except 11 circumstances, the student must 
register and pay en te “Re ling and Re search” each 
Semester. Thes will not be t 1 t | ¢ tion of the 
degree, Doctor P i id unit o I n i disser- 
tation researc j] te th I he ogram of 
Studies. If the i t met imi academ Ipprow for an 
extension which mav be eranted in exceptional circumstances, the student 
Must register and pav for six semester hours of "Reading and Rest arch” 
each semester. 

Leave of Absence 

A student who is temporarily unable to continui the program « f studies 
may request leave of absence for a specific period of time, not to ext eed 
One calendar year during the total period of degr: indidacy. When 
the period of leave has expired, it is tl tudent's responsibility to 
Dotify the Graduate School at least tw n onths in a lvance of a given 
legistration period of intention to reregister. If a student fails to re-register, 


the Candidacy is terminated 


Withdrawal 


Graduate students who intend to withdraw from tl Graduate School 


should inform the School The last day for complete withdrawal 


Without academic penalty at the end of the eighth week of classes 


S. 


Graduation Requirements 


All students must file an Application for Graduation and pay the re- 
Wired graduation fee at the time of registration for the last semester or 
Summer se the final year in which they intend to graduate. Students 
must be 1 the Graduate School during the semester they plan to 
Staduate, Master's and" doctoral candidates may graduate in May, February, 
YT September, Students who have completed the requirements for a degree 
but have not yet been awarded the degree will be issued a letter to this 
effect upon request. 


'ssion ol 


'egistered in 


DEGREES 


Li : 

‘sted below are the degree programs of the Graduate School of Arts and 

m ences and the specific degrees offered, by field. The programs are di- 

"led by the departments concerned. Degree programs which bridge two 

of pm departments are directed by committees composed of members 
the : 


" 


departments concerned. For further information write to the dean 
e chairman of the appropriate department. 
€ degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science 


Decial Studies are designed for students who do not wish to concen- 


in Sr 


le in a specific discipline. The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
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ad 


offers programs on campus leading to the degree of Master of Arts in 
Special Studies with concentration in Criminal Justice, Gerontology, Hu- 
man Resource Studies, Women’s Studies, and Philosophy and Soci 
Policy. 

Students with special academic goals may pursue individualized pro 
grams of study toward the M.A. or M.S. in Special Studies subject to 
approval by the Committee on Individual Programs and the dean. No more 
than one-third of the courses can be taken within any one department 
and a majority of courses must be taken within the Graduate School 0 
Arts and Sciences. Also required is a one-semester colloquium on inter- 


disciplinary matters. The nature of the comprehensive examination is 8 
final essay in which the integration of the program ot study is demon: 
strated. The School also offers Master of Arts in Special Studies and Mas- 
ter of Science in Special Studies degrees in specific academic areas a 
off-campus locations (see page 101). 


Graduate Fields 


The graduate course work offered in support of the degree programs in 
the following list fs shown by department in this catalogue. 


Degrees Offered 
I. Humanities 


American Civilization M.A. PhD | 
American Literature M.A. Phd: 
Art: M.F.A. 
Ceramics 
Design 
Graphics 
Painting 
Photography 
Sculpture 
Visual Communication | 
Art History M.A. PhD: 
Classical Archeology, Classics and History M.A. 
Dramatic Art M.F.A. 
English Literature M.A. phD: 
*French Literature M.A. PhD: 
Germanic Languages and Literatures M.A. | 
History of Religions—Hinduism M.A. 
Museum Studies M.A. | 
Music: Mus.M. 
Applied Music 
Composition 
Conducting 
Music Theory 
Musicology M.A. 
Philosophy M.A. 
Religion M.A. 
Religion and Medical Care M.A. 
Religious Education M.A. 
Russian Language and Literature M.A. 
*Spanish-American Literature M.A. ph: | 
*Spanish Literature M.A. phd. | 


*Any approved combination of French, Spanish, or Spanish-American Literature is available 9 
a Doctor of Philosophy field. j 
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Il. Social Sciences 


Anthropology M.A. 

Economics M.A. Ph.D. 
Education Policy Ph.D. 
Geography M.A. 

History M.A. Ph.D. 
‘International Relations Ph.D. 
Political Science M.A. Ph.D. 
Sociology M.A, Ph.D. 


Lr. Physical and Mathematical Sciences 


Applied Mathematics M.A., M.S. 
Applied Statistics M.S. 
Chemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
Engineering Geology M.S. 
Forensic Sciences M.F.S., M.S.F.S. 
Geochemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
Geology M.A., M.S. Ph.D. 
Mathematical Statistics M.A. PhD. 
Mathematics M.S. for Teachers, M.A. Ph.D. 
Physics M.A. Ph.D. 


IV. Biomedical and Related Sciences 


Anatomy Ph.D. 
Art Therapy M.A. 

Biochemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
tBiological Sciences M.S. Ph.D. 
Genetics M.S. Ph.D. 
Microbiology M.S. Ph.D. 
Mycology M.S. 

Pathology Ph.D. 
Pharmacology M.S. Ph.D. 
Physiology M.S. Ph.D. 
Psychology M.A. Ph.D. 
Radiological Sciences Ph.D. 
Speech Pathology and Audiology M.A. 


Combined Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine Degrees 


Students interested in the combined degrees of Master of Science and 
Octor of Medicine must meet the requirements for admission to the 
Taduate School of Arts and Sciences and to the Doctor of Medicine de- 
See program of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
e Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 semester 
S of credit and the fulfilling of the tool requirement (see pages 95-96). 
Maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level courses com- 
a as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree curriculum (and not 
y applied toward the bachelor's degree) will be allowed in fulfill- 
ent of the requirements of the Master of Science degree. The remaining 
be hester hours of work, which in most programs incudes a thesis, must 
„Work in the basic medical sciences normally required for a Master of 
—ehce degree in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


hour 


` 
The Q 
Att School of Public and International Affairs offers a Master of Arts field in International 


thi” 
. lology, botany, and zoology. 
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Dual Program for the Doctor of Medicine and 
Doctor of Philosophy Degrees 


A dual program is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor 
of Medicine and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements whic 
must be fulfilled for both degrees are identical to those currently am 
separately established in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences an 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 
semester hours of approved course work in the School of Medicine am 
Health Sciences toward the minimum of 48 hours of course work requiret 
to qualify for the General or Cumulative Examination for doctoral candi- 
dacy. This course work is normally taken during the semesters that alter- 
nate with the medical program and in the years following the award 9 
the M.D. degree. The student's research for the dissertation may begin 
concurrently with the final 24 semester hours of graduate course WOT 
leading to the General or Cumulative Examination. The estimated time 
for the completion of this dual program is six years. 

In order to enter the dual degree program, a prospective student first 
must apply for and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences separately 
through established procedures. Upon admission to both schools, the 
student may then apply for affiliation with the dual degree program. Wor 
toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree is performed under the jurisdic- 
tion of a departmental doctoral committee. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


o ——— — 


The Master's Programs 


Unless otherwise specified, the requirements listed below are applicable 
to.candidates for the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Arts in Spec 
Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master ® 
Music, Master of Science, Master of Science for Teachers, Master 9 
Science in Forensic Science, and Master of Science in Special Studies: 

1. General] Requirements—For a master's degree program including f 
thesis, the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours 0 
approved graduate work, including six semester hours of thesis researo^ 
is required. For a master's degree program which does not include » 
thesis, the number of semester hours of approved graduate course WOT 
determined by the department, and normally consists of from 30 to 
semester hours. The program without the thesis is not an individual st 
dent option and is not available in every department. Departments can 
and often do set requirements above the minimum required by the Gra E 
ate School. The program of study leading to the degree of Master of AT 
in Special Studies or Master of Science in Special Studies consists of 
semester hours of approved graduate course work and does not requifé 
thesis. 

Work taken to make up deficiencies is never counted as part of the 
requirements leading to a master's degree. Upon approval, up to one- al 
of the required graduate work may be taken in courses offered by UP 
other affiliated institutions of the Consortium of Universities of the Wasi 


ow —— 
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ington Metropolitan Area, Inc., or by another degree-granting division of 
this University. If credit is transferred from another institution (see 
“Transfer of Credit,” below), the number of semester hours which may 
be taken at an affiliated Consortium institution is reduced by the number 
of hours accepted as transfer credit. 

All master’s degree candidates must complete degree requirements 
Within four years. Extensions beyond this time period require approval 
of a written request baséd on specific and temporary interfering circum- 
Stances, 

2. Academic Work Load—Full-time students register for nine to 12 se- 
mester hours each semester; part-time students must register for six se- 
Mester hours each semester. These requirements do not apply to students 
Who have fewer than nine semester hours (full-time) or six semester hours 
Part-time) remaining to complete their programs. No more than 15 
Semester hours may be taken during any one semester. 

3. Transfer of Credit —A maximum of one-quarter of the semester hours 
Of graduate course work required for a degree may be approved for trans- 
€r to the Graduate School from the Division of University Students, an- 
Other degree-granting division of this University, or another accredited 
College or university. For a transfer of credit to be approved all of the 
following conditions must be met: the course work must have been taken 
Prior to admission to the Graduate School, it must be approved as part of 

€ student's program of studies, it must not have been applied to the 
Completion of requirements for another degree, it must be post-baccalau- 
Teate graduate-level course work, it must have been taken within the past 
WO years, and the student must have received a grade of B or better in 
Sach course for which a transfer of credit is requested. This action must 

e made in writing and approved by the departmental advisor and the 

ean, A transcript of the course work must be on file before the request 
an be considered. 

"^ Tool Requirement—Candidates for the degrees of Master of Arts in 
eld of art therapy, Master of Arts in Special Studies, Master of Arts 
e field of speech pathology and audiology (nonthesis option), Master 

Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science in Forensic 
Clences, and Master of Science in Special Studies; candidates for master's 
fee’ in the Department of Mathematics; and candidates for the degree 

Master of Fine Arts in the field of dramatic art need not fulfill a 
requirement. Master's candidates normally must successfully complete 

001 requirement in a foreign language, mathematics, statistics, or com- 
Puter programming, or by graduate course work outside the major depart- 
ment (see option [c] below). In place of a tool requirement, candidates for 

? degree of Master of Fine Arts in the fields of ceramics, design, graphics, 
Eris. photography, or sculpture will complete a methods course 

ected by the Department of Art. 
hin e tool requirement examination should be passed prior to the begin- 
fille of the third semester of graduate work; students who have not ful- 

ed this requirement must register for the appropriate course at the 
aning of the third semester. Students who elect graduate course work 

Side the major department in order to fulfill the tool requirement must 
m aplete this course work before taking the comprehensive examination 

Undertaking thesis work. Courses taken to satisfy the tool require- 
ent cannot be counted in the semester-hour requirement for the master's 


tion date. 1f the student fails a second time, no further opportunity to tà 
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degree. No master's candidate may attempt a tool examination more than 
three times. A tool requirement fulfilled at another university cannot be 
used to fulfill the requirement at this University. 

With the approval of the department directing the student's program 
of study, the tool requirement may be selected from the following options: 

(a) Passing a foreign language reading examination (a student may 
register for the appropriate reading course for nonmajors or make arrang® 
ments with the appropriate department to take the examination on the 
scheduled dates). A student majoring in a foreign language may not select 
that language to satisfy this requirement. A student whose native language 
is not English may elect to take an examination of reading and writing 
proficiency in English as the tool requirement, provided significant academic 
material in the relevant field of study has been published in the students 
native language. Arrangements for this English examination should bé 
made with the English for International Students office. 

(b) Completing a course in mathematics, statistics, or computer program- 


ming which is approved by the appropriate department and by the Gradu- 


ate School; or passing a special examination covering the approved course 
material, administered by the appropriate department, at the level of the 
final examination. 

(c) Completing with a grade of B or better a minimum of six semester 
hours of graduate course work in a department other than the student's 
major department. Three semester hours of this course work will not be 
counted toward the minimum semester-hour requirement of the student's 
degree program. 

5. The Thesis—The main purpose of a master's thesis is to demonstrate 
the student's ability to make independent use of information and train- 
ing, and to furnish objective evidence of constructive powers in a chosen 
field. The student registers for six semester hours of thesis research am 
must complete the thesis no later than four calendar years after the 
initial registration. Registration for thesis research entitles the student 
to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom 
the thesis is to be written. The thesis subject must be approved by the | 
faculty member who will be directing the thesis. The thesis, in its fina | 
form with one copy and a certificate of approval signed by the thesis di- 
rector and by at least one departmental reader, must be presented to the 
dean no later than the date announced in the University Calendar. All 
theses must meet the form, style, and other requirements set forth in 8 
pamphlet, Information Concerning Theses and Dissertations, available ® 
the Office of the Dean. 


. 6. Master's Comprehensive Examination—Most master's degree candi- 
dates must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major SU 
ject. Examinations are held on dates fixed by the departments, so t at 
results can be filed in the Graduate School Office no later than the day 
before the faculty meets to approve the list of graduates. The nature 8? 
form of the examination is the responsibility of the department or program 

A student who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examinatio® 
may, in exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the depa 
ment and the dean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled examine 


the examination is permitted. 
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The Doctor of Philosophy Program 


The minimum requirements for the doctoral program are as follows: 

1. General Requirements—The program leading to the degree of Doctor 
Of Philosophy requires the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 72 
Semester hours of approved graduate work for entering students whose 
ighest earned degree is a baccalaureate. A minimum of 48 of these hours 
Must be taken in preparation for the General Examination. Entering stu- 
dents whose highest earned degree is a master's degree are required to 
Tegister for a minimum of 48 semester hours of approved graduate work, 
No fewer than 24 of which must be taken in preparation for the General 
Xamination. While completing the dissertation portion of the program, 
the student must register for 12 to 24 semester hours of dissertation re- 
Search, depending on the number of hours completed prior to the General 
Xamination. The exact number of semester hours required for any part 
of the total program is assigned by each department and may exceed the 
minimum required by the Graduate School. 

2. Academic Work Load—Full-time students register for nine to 12 
Semester hours each semester; part-time students must register for six 
Semester hours each semester. These requirements do not apply to stu- 
ents who have fewer than nine semester hours (full-time) or six semester 
Ours (part-time) remaining to complete their programs. 

3. Transfer of Credit—Entering students who do not hold a master's de- 
Stee may request transfer of up to 24 semester hours of credit toward a 
Sctoral degree for acceptable post-baccalaureate graduate work taken at 

€ master's degree level at George Washington University or another ac- 
Credited college or university. 

4. Tool Requirements—As early as possible, and before completion of 

€ General Examination, the tool requirements specified in the program 
pouty must be completed. Various options are available for fulfilling the 

requirements: each department may permit certain options and not 

Others, and all individual choices of tool options must have the approval of 

© student's department and of the Graduate School. Options for fulfilling 
00l requirements are as follows: 

(à) Two foreign language reading examinations. A doctoral student 

Ose native language is not English may not elect the native language to 
et a foreign language examination requirement. However, with the 
PProval of the department and of the Graduate School, such a student 

| May elect to fulfill a language requirement by taking an examination of 
®ading and writing proficiency in English, provided significant academic 
p rature in the relevant field of study has been published in the student's 
ative language. Arrangements for this English examination should be 
Made with the office of the English for International Students program. 

(b) High-level proficiency in one foreign language. 
ex c) Substitution for one foreign language reading examination of an 
station, conducted by the appropriate department, in mathematics, 

Ustics, or computer science. An examination in a graduate course at this 
liversity may satisfy this requirement. 

d) Substitution of certain graduate course work as follows: a minimum 
m SIX semester hours, completed with grades of B or better, in a depart- 
E other than the student's major department, in place of one foreign 

1 “Sage reading examination. Certain departments may permit options 


alt 


ierra ye 


| 
| 
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(c) and (d) in place of both foreign language reading examinations; ce rtain 
departments, as well, may permit 12 hours of graduate course w ork in anm 
other department to satisfy the tool requirement. all 

Students permitted to elect options (a) or (c) above who enter the Gra 
uate School with a bachelor’s degree must satisfy the first tool requirement 
before completion of 15 semester hours of course work; students e ntering 
with a master's degree must satisfy the first tool requirement no later 
than the second s „mester of registration as a candidate for the Doctor 


, i " nirement 1 r 
of Philosophy degree. Courses taken to fulfill the to j| requirement a 
options (a), (b), and (c), and three of the semester hours credit earn e 
under option (d) (six if option | is permitted in place of both fo: 
language reading examinations) v not be counted toward the minim 


semester hour requirement for the degree. d 

Further information re the various tool requirements is state 
in the Graduate School's Student Handbook. 

5. The General Examination—Ea« h student is required to com] ple = the 
General Examination no later than the semester following the co! npletion 
of course requirements. The General Examination is con posed b 
written examination five to six hours in length ir ch of the areas of stu h 
comprising the student's total program; the time permitted between eae 
examination is determined by the administering department. Some de 
partments permit one or two areas of study to be "written off”; that is 
special, shorter examination is given after a year of cours: work in t8 
area. A cumulative examination system is in eff: in the fields of chem 
istry and physiology, and in the field of psycholo; system of two on 
prehensive examinations is used. Students in these fields should consu 
the appropriate department for information about its system 

A student who fails to pass any part of the General Examination may: 
in exceptional circumstances, and with the aj department 
and the dean, repeat the examination at the next examination 
date. If the taent fails a second time, no further op] y to take the 
examination is permitted 

Satisfactory performance on the General Examination is re quien for 
admission to the second « stage of candidacy for the Doctor of Philosop y 
degree, consisting of the dissertation and final examination A dritta 
to the second stage of candidacy is permitted only if the student’s Genera 
Examination committee finds that the student's performance e on the exami- 
nation and in course work gives a good indication of succe the secon 
Stage. Passing of comprehensive examinations at the minimum level | does 
not necessarily give this indication 

6. The Degree of Master of Philosophy—Upon departmental rec ommen“ 
dation and approval of the dean, the degree of Master of Philosophy may 
be awarded to students who have succe and con pleted all requir ements 
for the Doctor of Philosophy degree up to and i ling the General E xami 
nation. Not all departments recommend students for this degree. : 

7. The Dissertation and Final Examination—A dissertation is required 0 
each doctoral candidate as evidence of ability to perform scholarly T€ 
search and interpret its results. The candidate normally enrolls for pis- 
sertation Research upon completion of the General Examination; howevels 
the candidate may register for up to six semester hours of Dissertation 


Research during the time the General Examination is being complete 
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If the dissertation is not completed within five years from the date 
the General Examination is completed, tl t will be required to 
retake the General Examination 

No later than the date specified in the University Calendar, the candidate 
must submit to the dean the original and one copy of the dissertation and 
an abstract for inclusion in the Announcement of the Final Examination 
and for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. 

When the dissertation has been approved by the director and two mem- 
bers of the Doctoral Program Committee and filed with the dean, the candi- 
date takes the Final Examination, an oral examination which is open to 
the public. A committee of examiners (composed of Graduate School 
faculty and, when appropriate, outside scholars) conducts the examina- 
tion. A sufficient number of copies of the dissertation must be provided by 
the candidate for the members of the Examination Committee. If the 
Candidate passes, he or she is recommended by the Graduate School for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Detailed information regarding regulations for the form and reproduction 
of the dissertation is available in the Office of the Dean. The successful 
Candidate for the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to 
Pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the Announcement of the Final 
Xamination, and for the basic service rendered by University Micro- 
films, Inc. 


" 


FELLOWSHIPS AND FINANCIAL AID 


À limited number of graduate teaching assistantships and University 
ellowships are available in most departments of instruction to students 
Tegistered in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. A limited number 
9f other kinds of sponsored and University awards are also available. 

Students applying for admission who also wish to apply for a fellow- 
Ship should submit the fellowship application and the application for 
admission by February 15; the necessary transcripts, Graduate Record 
Xamination scores, and letters of recommendation should also be on file 
Y this date. Students currently enrolled in the Graduate School should 
Submit only the fellowship application and have current letters of recom- 
Mendation on file by February 15. 

Forms are available at the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Clences, Filing the fellowship application entitles the student to con- 
Sideration for all awards available in the student's department. 

tudents who wish to apply for loans should indicate their intent to do 
NJ on the application for admission. Information concerning loans is con- 
tained in a booklet, Student Financial Aid, available from the University's 
tudent Financial Aid Office. 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


The American Studies Program at George Washington University is 
iliated with the American Studies Program of the Smithsonian Institu- 
lon. This arrangement offers students in the field of American civiliza- 
“ON an opportunity to take advantage of the Washington environment. 
embers of the staffs of the Smithsonian's American Studies Program, 


Museum of History and Technology, National Pórtrait Gallery, and Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts offer seminars and tutorial instruction W 
fields which provide students with an unusual opportunity to develop neW 
| dimensions in the discipline of American civilization. This program 0 
Mt study is open to students working toward the degrees of Master of Arts 
and Doctor of Philosophy, and is intended to prepare them for research 
teaching, and museum-related careers. 
| The Art Department of George Washington University and the Smith- 
us sonian Institution offer a joint graduate program of study and research in 
AE museum studies leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of 
m Art History with a concentration in Museum Training. The Department 
" has also established a program of study in affiliation with the Corcoran 
l 
i 
i 
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Gallery of Art, the Freer Gallery, the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 

Garden, the Museum of African Art, the National Collection of Fine Arts, 
the Phillips Collection, the Renwick Gallery, and the Textile Museum. The 
program in Museum Studies also involves the cooperation of severa 
departments with museums in Washington. 

A program of study leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 1n 
American Civilization with emphasis on library research and collections 1$ 
= offered jointly by George Washington University and the Library of Con- 
" gress. The coordinator of the Library Program and the staff offer an orien- 

tation seminar and other courses and supervise students in reading am 
pit: research and in work on such library problems as indexing, cataloguing: 
ini and bibliography. 

For further information concerning these programs contact one of the 
following offices at George Washington University: the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences for those who are interested in any of the fields liste 
above, the Art Department for those interested in art museum training, the 
American Studies Program for those interested in the field of America? 
SUI civilization. 

EB ` George Washington University, in cooperation with three other uni- 
: versities and the Folger Shakespeare Library, has established the Folget 
Institute for Renaissance and 18th-century Studies as a cooperative Vel 
ture in graduate studies in the humanities. Seminars (limited to 12 students 
each) are offered each semester under the direction of American aP 
foreign scholars. The Folger Library forms the core of the Institute. 
participants enrolled in the seminars are granted access to the collections 
- Of rare books, manuscripts, and reference materials of the Library. There 
$ are also opportunities for participants to form contacts with the Fellow’ 
and readers at the Library, in the process of their research. All registere 
students are eligible to apply for admission to one or more of the seminal 
although priority in enrollment will be accorded graduate students wori 
ing on dissertations and postdoctoral scholars from the sponsoring in 
stitutions. 
| ; Further information, including a listing of seminar topics, is available 
gi in the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences or at the Folge 
5 Shakespeare Library. 

The University and the National Bureau of Standards have entered inl? 
a cooperative agreement to further educational opportunity at both i. 
University and the Bureau. This arrangement holds promise for graduate 
study and research, with emphasis in the physical sciences. P 
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SPECIAL OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


The Craduate School of Arts and Sciences is currently offering the fol- 
lowing special degree programs off campus: (1) the degree of Master of 
Arts in Special Studies with areas of concentration in Criminal Justice, 
Legislative Affairs, Social Policy, or Urban Learning, and (2) the degree 
of Master of Science in Special Studies with areas of concentration in 
Environmental Science, Social and Economic Statistics, and Telecom- 
munication Operations. 

The Graduate School has academic jurisdiction over these off-campus 
programs which are administered by the College of General Studies. Not 
all of these programs may be available in any given year. For details 
consult the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


È 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Acting Dean R.E. Baker 
Acting Assistant Dean P. Botwin 
Executive Assistant to the Dean L.H. Kornhauser 


FACULTY* 


Professors J.G. Allee, Jr., R.E. Baker, J.G. Boswe ll, P. Botwin, J.L. Breen, 
M. Brenner, F.J. Brown (Visiting), M.E. Coleman, R.S. Cottrell, Jr., L.H. 
Elliott, R.J. Frankie, D. Hawkins, R.K. Ives, S. Kavruck (Visiting), E.P. 
Kulawiec, D. Linkowski, A. Marinaccio, M. McIntyre, D.A. Moore, L. 
Nadler, M.N. Rashid, D. Sinick, J.E. Snodgrass, L.M. Stallings, R. Tillman, 
C.E. Vontress, L. Winkler. 

Adjunct Professor D.C. Paup 

Associate Professors M. Burns, A.L. Dickerson (Research), J.W. Fleck, L.H. 
George, J.A. Greenberg, J.C. Heddesheimer, G.L. Horrworth, S.R. Para- 
tore, R.I. Peterson, J.R. Shotel, G.W. Smith, G.D. Wiggs, M.R. Withers 

Assistant Professors J.R. Blank (Research), M.S. Castleberry, R.N. Ianacone, 
N.D, Johnson, R.A. Luke (Visiting), A.J. Mazur (Researc h), H. Nashman, 
N.].S. Sobel, N. Tiscione, L.A. Tsantis 

Adjunct Assistant Professor J. Noel 

Instructors M.B. Freund (Research), A.H. Morris (Research), D.C. Park 
(Research), C.B. Stapp (Research) 


Members of the Advanced Graduate Faculty 
RE. Baker, J.G. Boswell, P. Botwin, J.L. Breen, M. Brenner, F.J. Brown, 


* — 

urhe President of the University, the Vice President for Ac 

parto the Director of Admissions of the University 
icio members of the Faculty of the School of Education « 


sademic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
i University Librarian are ex 
i Human Development 
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J.W. Fleck, R.J. Frankie, J.A. Greenberg, D. Hawkins, J.C. Heddesheimer, G. 
Horrworth, R.K. Ives, S. Kavruck, E.P. Kulawiec, D. Linkowski, A. Marinaca 
cio, D.A. Moore, L. Nadler, S.R. Paratore, D.C. Paup, R.I. Peterson, M.N. 
Rashid, J.R. Shotel, D. Sinick, G.W. Smith, J.E. Snodgrass, L.M. Stallings, R- 
Tillman, L.A. Tsantis, C.E. Vontress, G.D. Wiggs, L. Winkler 


| 
j 
| 
| M. Burns, M.S. Castleberry, R.S. Cottrell, Jr., A.L. Dickerson, L.H. Elliott 
| 


Committees* 


THE DEAN'S COUNCILt 


1977-1980: D.C. Paup, L.A. Tsantis 
1978-1981: L.H. George, M. Brenner 


| 

| 1979-1982: J.A. Greenberg, L. Nadler 
al COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING: 
i R.E. Baker (Chairman), R. Ives, J.L. Breen, D. Linkowski, J.Y. Ruth 
X a 

| COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


| |. RE. Baker (Chairman), R. Ives, J.L. Breen, D. Linkowski 


INTRODUCTION 


The University began offering professional courses for teachers in 1904-05 
m and in 1907 it established a Division of Education. In 1909 the Division 0 
a . Education became the Teachers College which in its early years was con- 
i — cerned largely with teacher preparation on the undergraduate level. 
| In 1928 the Teachers College became the School of Education and greate 
| provision was made for advanced study. Since that time the graduate em 
| rollment has steadily increased, with the result that today the School has 2 
i considerably larger number of graduate than undergraduate students. To 
| reflect the current scope of its offerings, the name of the School W8$ 
changed in 1977 to the School of Education and Human Development. 
| The School of Education and Human Development prepares teachers, 
i resource and support personnel, and administrators for educational service 
i The School also offers opportunities to experienced teachers to exten 
| ... and enrich their education. The programs are designed to meet the broa 
bis: needs of all persons who seek the knowledge and skills necessary to pt 
vide for effective learning and teaching. The School's programs focus on 
the needs of persons interested in the traditional elementary and second- 
| ary school environments, but also include the preparation of individual 
_ for all areas of education covering the life span from pre-school throw 
| the adult years in both the public and private sectors of society. 
following graduate programs are representative: Generic Counseling: 
Adult Education, Human Resource Development, Rehabilitation Couns 
ing, College Student Development, Higher Education, Dance, Early Chi 
4 
| 


The dean and the assistant dean of the Schoo n ar Human Developm 
100] of Edu I ad 
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t Elected by the Faculty. 
+ Appointed by the dean. 
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hood Education and Early Childhood Special Education, Perceptual-Motor 
Development, Therapeutic Recreation, and Tourism Development and 
Travel Administration. 

. A Bachelor of Arts in Education is more than preparation for teaching 
In schools. The degree provides background and experiences for employ- 
ment in a variety of public and private settings. A majority of the credit 

Ours of required courses are in the liberal arts. In addition, the programs 
Provide opportunities for students to develop critical thinking and reason- 
Ing, as well as leadership, organizational and planning skills. Emphasis is 
Placed upon developing the human relationship qualities that are essential 
In fields that require involvement with people in all age ranges and from 
all walks of life. 

The School of Education and Human Development is the administrative 
Unit for three departments: Education, Human Kinetics and Leisure 

tudies, and Special Education. In addition to programs of study leading 
to its degrees, the School offers credit and non-credit workshops designed 
Specifically to meet the unique needs of metropolitan area school systems, 
and other clients in private industry and in government. 

Special curricula are tailored on an individual basis for liberal arts 
Sraduates and graduates of other professional schools who are interested 
In teaching or in other human services areas. The School also offers a wide 
Tange of courses for teachers who wish to renew licenses and for pro- 
Visional teachers who wish to prepare for teaching certificates. 

Laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the University Reading 
Center and the Speech and Hearing Clinic. Field experiences are provided 
m cooperation with public and private schools, social agencies, museums, 
Institutions in the business community, and community and junior colleges. 

The schedule of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both 
ull-time and part-time students. 


Professional Courses for Non-Education Majors 


Students in Columbian College are permitted by the School of Education 
and Human Development to take the complete sequence of professional 
9ducation courses, including student teaching in preparation for teaching 
a middle or secondary school. Columbian College, however, has a limita- 
tion on the number of professional courses its students are permitted to 
lake, Students under Columbian College policy are limited to a maxi- 
mum of 12 professional credit hours; permission of the dean of Columbian 
College must be obtained before registration for professional courses. 

he School of Education and Human Development has made extensive 

anges in its total curriculum. Freshmen and sophomore students are 
ow required to take each semester a professional education course that 
Mceludes field work experiences. Some of these courses make it possible 
9r Students who ate undecided about their choice of a career to have an 
Opportunity to test teaching and some of the many related helping 
9'vices areas. 

1 number of professional education courses are open to non-education 
"aJors. It is recommended that students check with one of the three educa- 
lon departments for more specific information on courses that are open. 


Education for Teaching 


Programs of study in education for teaching are based upon the assump- 
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tion that every teacher should have a broad general education, mastery 
of the content of instruction, and professional competencies. 

The relative emphasis placed upon each of these aspects of the total 
education for teaching varies in accordance with the purposes of each 
program. For instance, since elementary school teachers teach all subjects; 
they require content preparation of greater breadth and less specialization 
than secondary school teachers. 

It is the view of the School of Education and Human Development that 
an acceptable minimum education for teaching requires four years of full- 
time study or the equivalent in part-time study. For superior preparation 
teachers are urged to plan for five years of full-time study or the equivā1 
lent in part-time study. 

The student may choose any one of the following plans to achieve 
superior educational preparation for teaching: 


1. Upon receiving the bachelor's degree in education, he or she may 
take a teaching position and, after acquiring some professional eX 
perience, return to the School for graduate study leading to the 
master's degree. This plan enables students with bachelor's degrees 
to begin their teaching careers, and to use their work experience t0 
enhance graduate study which will follow. 

"The student may choose to pursue full-time graduate study leading 
to the master's degree immediately after receiving the bachelor’s 
degree. 

A student whose bachelor's degree is in one of the liberal arts dis- 
ciplines may choose to complete the requirements for certification 
for teaching by studying in one of the teaching fields in a program 
custom-tailored to his or her particular needs. 


N 


e 


REGULATIONS 


University regulations concerning admission, registration, fees, and 


finances are stated on pages 20-32; other University regulations, on pages 
44-52. 


General Scholarship Requirements For Undergraduates 


Regulations regarding academic standing, probation, suspension, with- 
drawals, classification of students, required placement examinations an 
waiving introductory courses by examination are the same as those for 
Columbian College; they appear on pages 69-71, 73-74, and 75-76 of this 
Bulletin. 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


Fifteen to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. A 
Student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher mav, with the per- 
mission of the dean, enroll for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll for 
more than 19, except by permission of the Committee on Scholarship. 

The following work load regulations apply to both graduate and under 
graduate students. 

Students employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal pro 
gram of college work. ; : 
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Students employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 or 
18 hours. Those with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with 
Special permission of the dean,* enroll for 15 or 16 hours. 

Students employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll for 9 or 10 
hours. Those with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with 
Special permission of the dean,* enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 

Students employed 35 hours or mor 
hours. Those with a quality-point index 
Special permission of the dean,* enroll for 9 or 10 

Students who increase their hours of employment afte 
at any time during a semester must report immediately to the dean so 
that their programs may be adjusted, if necessary. 

Graduate students employed full-time may take a maximum of 6 se- 
Mester hours, unless special permission to take more is granted by the 
dean.* 


ry enroll for 6 or 7 
3.00 or higher may, with 
h 


r registration or 


REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


English—Students whose College Board English Composition Achieve- 
ment Test scores suggest that they will fit from more intensive 
training in compositional skills may be assigned to English 9 or may be 
tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill 
before placement in either Engl 9 or 10. 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced 
Standing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in 

igh school must take a placement examination in one of the following: 
Chinese, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Russian, or 
Spanish. Upon completion of the examination, assignment is made to the 
appropriate course. 

Mathematics—New students accepted for registration in Math 30 are 
Tequired, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in algebra 
and trigonometry; those accepted for registration in Math 51 are re- 
Quired, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in algebra. 
(See specific mathematics requirements listed under elementary or secon- 
dary education majors.) 


EARNING CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Undergraduate students may earn semester-hour credits up to a maximum 
of 30 hours by performing satisfactorily on College-Level Examination 
rogram (CLEP) Tests or special departmental examinations provided by 
le departments of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences on an indi- 
Vidual basis. Passing a waiver examination does not entitle the student to 
any semester hours of credit. 

Students interested in becoming certified to teach who have earned 
&chelor's or graduate degrees in fields other than education may satisfy 
Some certification requirements by taking the CLEP Examinations or spe- 
cial departmental examinations. See pages 22-23 for general information 


— 


* 
i equest forms are available at the office of the dean. They should be filled out and returned 
9 the office of the dean at least two weeks prior to registration. 


- 
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on the CLEP tests, and for information on special examinations offered by 
departments. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


The School of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate 
programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education (ele- 
mentary, middle school, and secondary education, and human services) 
and Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (ele- 
mentary and secondary human kinetics and leisure studies, dance educa- 
tion, and dance as a performing art). 


Bachelor of Arts in Education 


The programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education (ele- 
mentary, middle school, and secondary education) are planned to provide 
(1) general educational backgrounds, (2) functional command of concepts 
and skills in one or more teaching fields, (3) mastery of basic professiona 
information and skills adequate for the beginning teacher, and (4) develop- 
ment of attitudes needed for success in teaching or in other related human 
services fields. 

The general educational backgrounds needed by prospective teachers 
or by persons interested in being employed in other human services fields 
are obtained through college courses, work experience, leadership activi- 
ties, and off-campus cultural opportunities. 

As part of formal course work, and on their own initiative, students of 
the School of Education and Human Development are expected to take full 
advantage of the many opportunities in the Washington area for develop- 
ing leadership skills. Advisors are available to help students plan these 
experiences. 

Persons preparing for teaching or for work in other human services 
fields require a well-rounded education. In this connection, a student 
completing a 126-semester-hour program in elementary education at this 
University will complete approximately 78 credit hours in the liberal arts: 
a major in secondary education will complete approximately 96 credit 
hours in the liberal arts. Liberal arts courses and selected professional 
education courses may be completed at George Washington University oF 
may be accepted for advanced standing from another accredited institution 
in accordance with regulations on page 22. 

Experienced registered nurses and persons engaged in related health 
services or other human services areas may fulfill the requirements for 8 
B.A. in Education in the field of human services by completing 120 credit 
hours. 


General Information for Freshmen and Sophomores 


All undergraduates admitted directly to the School of Education and 
Human Development are assigned academic advisors at the time of ad- 
mission. Advisors are designated to provide continuity of advising fof 
students throughout their years of undergraduate study. The program fot 
each student must be approved by a faculty advisor. 
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Since each student's program is defined by individual needs, it is 
important that students have a clear concept of their major interest in 
education, and that they be familiar with the certification requirements 
of those localities in which they expect to teach. Information on state 
licensing requirements is available in the Career Services Office, located 
in Woodhull House, 2033 G St., N.W. 


Entrance Requirements for Freshmen and Sophomores 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program 
of studies contemplated are required. 

Requirements for admission to the freshman and/or sophomore years 
are as follows: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
School, showing at least fifteen units* which must include four years of 
English: at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, 
Preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one 
of which must be American history; and two years of college preparatory 
mathematics. 

2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake 
college work. 

3. College Entrance Examination Board scores submitted on the Scho- 


lastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. 


It is recommended that the examinations be taken in December or 
January of the senior year. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may 
be submitted. Arrangements for tests are the responsibility of the appli- 
Cant and should be made with the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
St., Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 nter St., Berkeley, Cal. 94704, 
not less than one month before the date of the test. In applying for the 
test, the applicant should specify that the scores be sent to the Office of 
Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

The College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; however, 
the American College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The appli- 
Cant should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions 
directly from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It 
1S recommended that the applicant take the tests in October of the senior 
year. 

The School of Education and Human Development will consider the 
adequacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual 
Circumstances, does not present all of the formal requirements stated 
above. The School may require appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests. 

International students may be considered for admission with an equiva- 
€nt foreign secondary certificate. A student presenting such a certificate 
Must also show competence in the English language and may be required 
lo enroll in a full-time program in English as a Foreign Language before 
€ginning studies in a degree program. Requirements will be determined 
9n the basis of an English Proficiency Test administered on-campus. A 
Candidate who submits a score of 580 or above on the Test of English 
as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) may be excused from taking further course 
Work in English as a Foreign Language. 
mae 


2 ini 
A unit represents a year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not 
958 than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the équivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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Students who have been out of secondary school for three years OF ~ 
more and/or do not meet the above requirements may take a special bat ^ 
tery of admission tests* by contacting the Office of Admissions or may 
be considered for admission to the School of Education and Human Devel- 
opment on a conditional basis. To be admitted into the School's degree 
program, a conditionally admitted student must complete a trial program 
of 15 semester hours of course work with a quality-point index of 2.25 
or higher. This trial program must include one professional course and 
additional courses selected from the first-year curricula of the undergrad- 
uate degree programs in Education. 

The selection of courses to be taken in the trial program must be made 
in conference with a faculty advisor in the School of Education and Human 
Development. A conference concerning plans for study as a degree candi- 
date is required of each applicant at the beginning and end of the trial 
program. Upon successful completion of the trial program, the student who 
has submitted an application for degree candidacy should ask the Ad- 
missions Office to reconsider his or her application. 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally 
accredited colleges and universities, and from other divisions of this 
University, are as follows: 

Students who have accumulated 15 hours or more of academic credit 
at another regionally accredited college or university with an acceptable 
program and acceptable grades may be admitted to the School of Educa- 


tion and Human Development. Advanced standing may be awarded for 
properly certified courses taken at regionally accredited colleges or uni- 


versities for which the student received a grade of C or better, and may 
be applied toward a degree provided that such courses are comparable 
to the curricular requirements of the degree at GW. 

Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer, the course may bê 
used to satisfy a curricular requirement. Credits earned with a D grade 
may not, however, be counted toward advanced standing. 

The School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole 
or in part or to allow credit provisionally. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent 
directly from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admis- 
sions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Students may transfer from another division of this University into 
a degree program in the School of Education and Human Development. 
The student must present an accumulated quality-point index of 2.00 of 
higher at the time of transfer. A student wishing to transfer into the 
School from another division of this University must submit a form 
application of transfer to the Office of Admissions and meet other require 
ments for acceptance to the School. 

Courses taken at another division of this University may be applied. 
toward a degree in this School provided they are comparable to the cur 
ricular requirements of the degree. 

Nurses filing for admission to the B.A. program in Human Services are 


* These tests include, among others, the Differential Aptitude Test, Cooperative English Exam 
nation and Ohio Psychological Test. d 
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Tequired to submit a copy of their current state nurse's registration 
(license) in addition to the official transcripts. Nurses may be awarded ad- 
Vanced standing for work completed in a community or junior college pro- 
gram. They may also receive advanced standing up to 30 credit hours for 
Work completed in a two-year teaching- hospital program; 45 credit hours 
May be granted for work completed in a three-year teaching hospital 
program 

Students applying for transfer from another accredited college or 
University or from another division of this University whose previous 
academic records raise doubts of their ability to complete degree require- 
ments successfully may be admitted to the School of Education and Human 
Development on a conditional basis. To be admitted into the School's degree 
Program, a conditionally admitted student must complete a prescribed trial 
Program of 15 semester hours of course work with a quality-point index 
Of 2.25 or higher. A student registered in another division of this University 
Who has an accumulated quality-point index of less than 2.00 and who is 
Conditionally admitted to this School must earn a 2.25 quality-point index 
2 this trial program bring the accumu- 
lated quality-point index to 2.00 or higher to be admitted to the School's 

€gree program. 

The selection of courses to be taken in the trial program must be made in 
Conference with a faculty advisor in the School of Education and Human 
Development A conference concerning plans for study as a degree can- 
didate is required of each applicant at the beginning and end of the trial 
Program. Upon successful completion of the trial program, the student who 

as submitted a degree-candidate application will be advanced to degree 
Status, 


In the trial program and must durin; 


Requirements for the Degrees 


To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 
Tesidence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. The Bachelor of Arts 
In Education (elementary, middle school, and secondary education) requires 
126 semester hours; the Bachelor of Arts in Education (human services) 
Téquires 120 semester hours; the Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics 
and Leisure Studies (elementary/secondary human kinetics and leisure 
Studies, dance education, and dance as a performing art) requires 124 
Semester hours. 


RESIDENCE 
Candidates for the bachelor's degree must complete satisfactorily a mini- 
Mum of 30 semester hours while in the School of Education and Human 


evelopment. 


DEAN'S LIST 


To be eligible for the Dean's List a full-time student must obtain a quality- 

Point index of 3.5 on courses completed during the past semester. A part- 
ime student, to be eligible, must obtain a quality-point index of 3.5 on the 
ast 12 semester hours of course work. Such part-time students must have 
*en enrolled for at least one three-hour course each semester, and resi- 
€nce during the period involved must be continuous. 
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SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


For the system of grading and of computing scholarship, see pages 45-46. 

In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at 
least 2.25. A quality-point index of at least 2.25 is required before per 
mission is granted to do student teaching in the senior year. 

Probation—A student who fails to maintain a quality-point index of at 
least 2.25 is placed on probation. The student remains on probation as long 
as the index is below 2.25, or until probation is removed by the Committee 
on Scholarship. 

Suspension—A student on probation who fails to raise the index to 2.25 
within the time specified may be suspended. ; 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may, within 10 days, appeal 
the case through the dean to the Committee on Scholarship. If the case 
appears to be remediable and the student's scholarship seems likely to 
improve, the Committee may readmit the student on probation. A student 
denied readmission may again, after a lapse of a calendar year, petition the 
Committee through the dean for readmission. A student suspended twice 
will not be readmitted. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


In all bachelor's curricula at least 30 semester hours must consist of 
courses numbered above 100. 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index of 
2.50 or better, may, with the approval of an advisor and the dean, take 
one course a semester and receive a grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) 
which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflected 
in the student's quality-point index.. No student will be allowed to take 
more than four credit/no credit courses. Students must sign up for suc 
an option at registration. Students may change from credit/no credit status 
to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of registration only with the 


permission of the dean and the course instructor. Courses required in the 


student's major field may not be taken on the credit/no credit basis. 
transfer student may not choose this option until the second semester 0 
enrollment at this University. 


INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 45. 

Removing an Incomplete—When a grade of | is assigned, the instructor 
should normally set a period within which the uncompleted work (usually 
the final examination or a required paper) must be made up. When require 
work has been completed, it is the responsibility of the instructor t0 
change the grade of I, as appropriate. If work is not completed, the 
instructor will decide whether to change the grade of I to F, or to allow 
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the I grade to remain. The grade of I cannot be removed by reregistering 
for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


National Teacher Examination 


The National Teacher Examination is optional for B.A. in Ed. candidates. 
Students who take the Examination receive individual reports of test 
Scores and may avail themselves of the regular transcript services of 
the Educational Te sting Service. Students should request the Testing 
Service to send copies of test scores to the School of Education and Human 
Development. Students planning to take the Examination must register for 
it with the Educational Testing Service. Application forms are available 
In the office of the dean. 


Teaching-Field Programs 


SUBJECT-AREA SPECIALIZATION 


Subject-area specialization depends upon the teaching position for which 
the student is preparing. Those planning to teach in elementary schools need 
a degree of competency in several fields. Those preparing to teach in middle 
Schools must acquire competency in a chosen interdisciplinary subject- 
Matter specialization. Those preparing to teach in junior or senior high 
Schools must demonstrate competence in a major teaching field. A 
Minor teaching field is optional, but recommended. The student should 
egin teaching-field preparation during the first two years. 

. Teaching-field requirements for secondary education majors, developed 
M cooperation with appropriate departments of the University, include 
Satisfactory completion of prescribed academic courses in one or more 
lelds and satisfactory completion of the prescribed special methods 
Courses. Prescribed academic courses vary in number in accordance with 
the Scope and complexity of the teaching field and the licensing require- 
ments of the various states. 


Professional Education 


The basic professional information, skills, and attitudes needed by begin- 
ling teachers are provided through a sequence of courses to be taken 
throughout the four years of undergraduate study. Lectures and class 
1scussions are closely coordinated with field work. Instruction is differ- 
entiated to meet the needs of those preparing to teach on the various 
evels—elementary, middle, junior high, and senior high school. 

The prescribed courses in special methods are concerned primarily 
With methods of initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning experiences 
ealing with the content of teaching fields. They attempt to bring to the 
Student specific suggestions drawn from the accumulated experience of 
Successful teachers. In addition, the courses review the teaching-field 
Content currently in use in schools. 


Education Curriculum 


The following is the program for the first two years in preparation for 
the Bachelor of Arts in Education degree with major fields in elementary 


- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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childhood education and special education). 


Education: 


English: 
Mathematics: 


Science: 


Social Sciences: 


Speech and Drama: 


Semester 
Hours 


| ! or secondary education (including elective areas of certification in early 


Educ 102, 103, 104 
Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; 51-52, 71-72, 
Math 9 and 10 (for elementary education majors) 
and two semesters chosen from Math 3, 6, 9, or 10 
(for secondary education majors) 
Three semesters (two in biological 
i versa) for 


) semesters IOI! 


101, 


science and one 
elementary 


secondary 


in physical science or vice 
education 
education 


BiSc 3-4 or 11-12 


majors; tw 


to be chosen from 


Geol 1-2; 


ourses are 


Chem 3-4 or 11-12 


majors. ( 


or Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10 
Hist 71 or 72 and another social science course for 


tion majors; Hist 71-72 or PSc 
an secondary majors 

Six semester hours <£ from the following: 
AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ Geog 51 and 
52; Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; 2 or 2 and 
3; 


SpDr as approved; SpDr 11 or 169 for elementary 
education majors : : 
For elementary education majors 


12 
12 


6-9 


{ HKLS: 
; oo DSS Sa iS Y mà e nh AE OR 6-9 
i po 
d TOtil c UEM. e EU ee ao noo x o 60-63 
aa 
"n | .. Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies Curriculum 
j The following is the program for the first two years in preparation fot 
di the Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies degree 
ea with specialization in Elementary/Secondary Human Kinetics and Leisure 
f Studies. (Students should begin to acquire competency in several physical 
i activities in the first two years). 
1 Semester 
| T Hours 
JN 1 Education: Educ 102 and 103 is dida MR o pei 6 
k m 4 English: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; 51-52, 71-72, or 191-92 .... 12 
Bs ' HKLS: Four semester hours selected from first-group 
a HKLS courses (59, 60, 61, 62 recommended); HKLS 
Lp 102, 103, 111—12, 130, 199, 150, 151 ........-.- «vs» 28 
hi Math/Science: BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10; or 
t E Pa t'and $ 0r 9330 4.1. ee REDIT. 6 
TAI Social Sciences: Hist 71-72, or PSc 1 and 2 or 2 and 3 .......... 6 
" Tos Six semester hours selected from one of the fol- 
NM : lowing combinations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; 
E. id Econ 1-2; Geog 51 and 52; Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; 
que PSc 1 and 2; PSc 2 and 3: or Soc 1 and 2 ........ 6 
T H A TOP E EAE E ud curo O aV EVE CES 64 
Bs % First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Human Kinet 
Pn ics and Leisure Studies degree with a specialization in dance educatioD^ 
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Semester 
Hours 


English: .. Eugl 9, 10:08 41 ..7.54 ces ii cov cre dere tee 6 


HKLS:  HKLS 107, 108, 150, and 157. 12 
Any combination of dance cour 
20, 12234 OF 43... eoe cao vH n - 6 
Education: Educ 102, 108 ........... erias s 4 e y dv otc RE 6 
Math/Science:  BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2; Math 9-10; Phys 
Ia OF D" Loser rs PODER TTRERS SU 6 
Social Sciences: Hist 71-72; or PSc 1-2 ........... "ore vci - 6 
AmCiv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 51-52; 
Hist 39-40; PSc 1 or 3, 2; or Soc "Prem 6 
Speech and Drama: SpDr 1, 11, 121 or 169 ... «eS aima eon a E 3 
Electives: ........ MONS Meo EEUU UV ARMUT 13 
Total 2... 2-3 1» ie Pus carte UL 64 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Human 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies degree for students interested in dance as a 
Performing art: 


Semester 
Hours 
English: Engl 9, 10 or 11 ......... dace sse t TR EORR PES 6 
HKLS: > .HKLS 150, 107 ...... ccc ono oras to REB 6 
Any combination of dance courses numbered 10- 
58, 121 OF 123 ..........-..* EET Eo 6 
Humanities: Art 21-22, 31-32; Music 1, 3 or 4; Phil 50; SpDr 45 6 


Math/Science:  BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2, 5; Math 3, 6, 9, 10; 


Phys-9, 4: 0, or 460... cecus eere eee 6 
Social Sciences: AmCiv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 51, 52; 
Hist 39-40; 71-72; PSc 1 or 3, 2; Psyc 1, 5-6, 8 

28.29: Boe 1.8 ...s oon aot ror nea REN 6 

Elaeclivalt -- -<<a skarts 0 opined Jags nathan wane Sines cont 24 

Total otic Us av ne eon o ES S 60 


The teaching-field programs and their requirements are as follows: 


Elementary Education Program 
GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See pages 111-12) 


SUBJECT-AREA SPECIALIZATION 


The requirements are three semester hours each, to be selected with ap- 
Proval of the advisor, of art and music survey courses* and HKLS courses; 
"12 hours of science coursest and 6 hours of social science courses, to 
© selected with approval of the advisor; Econ 1; Geog 51, 52; Hist 71 or 
72; Math 9, 10. 


* May be x 
* Y be taken on a CR/NC basis. 
Ust include courses in both physical and biological sciences 
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PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Thirty-six credit hours are required, consisting of Educ 105, 110, 111, 112, 
128, 135. These courses are in addition to Educ 101, 102, 103, and 104 
taken during the first two years. 


Students majoring in elementary education may prepare for an addi- 
tional area of certification by substituting for elective cour a sequence 
of courses in early childhood education or the com entary teacher 
program, an undergraduate special education program which prepares rez 
source teachers to work wit iinstreamed children. Consideration should 
also be given to taking courses that are recommended under Teaching 
Emphases listed on page 118. 


Eighteen credit hours are required, consisting of Educ 132, 150, 152, 153, 
154. 


AREA OF CERTIFICATION IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Twenty-four credit hours are required, consisting of SpEd 101, 102, 10% 
170, 189, 190, 199. 


Middle School Education Program 


The middle school education program offers four teaching-field specializa 
tions together with appropriate professi: nal training. While the importance 
of a thorough understanding of the nature of the middle arf learner an 
the middle school is emphasized, equal stress is placed on early and con- 
tinued direct experiences in the middle school. This experience culminates 
in a senior-year block instructional program conducted largely in the 


field. 


AREA OF CERTIFICATION IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION | 


GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See pages 111-12) 


SUBJECT-AREA SPECIALIZATIONS 


Communications: 30 credit hours 
Life Science: 30 credit hours 
Earth/Space Science: 30 credit hours 
Social Science: 30 credit hours 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Thirty-six credit hours are required, consisting of Educ 105, 110, 112, 134 
a special methods course selected from Educ 136, 137, 138, and 144, an 
electives planned with an advisor. 
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Secondary Education Programs 


In the secondary education program a number of teaching-field specializa- 
tions are offered. However, it is strongly recommended that, wherever 
Dossible, a candidate undertake the equivalent of a minor in an inter- 
disciplinary subject area. Early counseling by the program advisor is urged 
lo ensure a balanced and realistic program of study. The requirements 
in the secondary education program are as follows: 


GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See pages 111-12 


SUBJECT-AREA SPECIALIZATIONS 


Art—42 credit hours, including Art 1 and 31-32 or 71-72, and two second- 
Or third-group art history courses if open to undergraduates; 27 credit 
Ours to be selected from the following: Art 21-22, 23-24, 41-42, 51-52, 57- 
58, 65-66, 81-82, 123-24, 125-26, 127-28, 131-32, 137, 143-44, 151-52, 153-54, 


157-58, 163-64, 179-80, 181, 182, 189-90 


Biology—46 credit hours, including BiSc 11-12 and 101 or 104 or 145, 108 
Or 127, 128, 140, 163, 164, and two advanced botany courses as approved by 
the advisor; Chem 11-12; Phys 1 and 2. 


09» 


Chemis jtry—40-44 credit hours, including Chem 11-12 or 15-16, 22, 110 or 
111, 134, 151-52, 153-54, 191; Math 6, 30, 31; Phys 1 and 2. 


Earth Science—49-52 credit hours, including BiSc 3-4; es 11-12; Geol 
21-22, 101, 111, 125, 151; Math 3 and 6; Phys 1; 6-9 additional credit hours, 
as approved by the advisor, to be select d from the following: Anth 186; 
Geol 122, 128, 141, 163, 189. 


a credit hours, including Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, 52, 71-72, 101, 
115, 127-28; SpDr 11; and nine credit hours to be selected from the follow- 
ing as approved by the advisor: Engl 117-18, 133-34, 135-36, 153-54, 155-56, 
161-62, 163-64, 165-66, 167-68, 171-72, 173-74, 175-76, 177-78. 


French—42 credit hours, including Fren 9, 10, 51-52 or 91-92, 103, 108, 
109, 110, ET two full-year second-group French literature courses; 6 se- 
Mester hours from the following: Art 109, 110; Engl 115; a foreign language 
Other than French as approved; Hist 141-42; Psyc 115. 

General Science—43-45 credit hours, including BiSc 3-4; Chem 11-12 or 15- 
16, and 22; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; 10 additional credit hours in science as 
approved by the advisor: 9 credit hours of math to be selected from the 
ollowing: Math 3, 6, 30, 31, 32, 33. 


Geography—24 credit hours, including Geog 51 plus 21 credit hours to be 
Selected from the following: Geog 104, 105, 106, 125, 127, 132, 134, 135, 
140, 141, 142, 143, 145, 146, 154, 161, 198. 


German—33 credit hours, including Ger 9-10, 51-52, 179-80, and 15 addi- 
tional credit hours in German as approved by the advisor. 


History—42 credit hours, including Hist 39-40 and 71-72; 6 credit hours 
of a history research seminar; 6 credit hours in each of three of the 


€— 
Pere" 


e 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES* 
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following groups as approved by the advisor: American history, Europeam 


history, history of the Eastern World, and Latin American history; 6 addi 


tional credit hours as approved by the advisor, in any one of the preced- 
ing groups. 


Mathematics—39 credit hours, including Math 30, 31, 32, 33, 121, 123 OF 
124, 135; three additional second- or third-group mathematics courses 
approved by the advisor; Stat 97, 157-58. 


Music—42 credit hours, including Mus 5-6, 103-4, 131-32; 6 credit hours of 
applied music in voice or a major instrument; 6 credit hours of applie 
music in minor instruments; 3 credit hours of choral or orchestral en 
semble; 9 credit hours in music literature or music theory as approved by 
the advisor. ` 


Physics—36 credit hours, including Math 30, 31, 32, 33; Phys 14, 15, 16, 
161, 163, 164, 165, 167. 


Russian—36 credit hours, including Slav 9-10, 71, 91-92, 141-42 or 151-52, 
197, 198; 9 additional credit hours from the following, as approved by the 
advisor: Slav 101, 103, 104, 109-10, 128, 143-44, 146, 153, 156, 157, 156 
161-62, 165, 166, 172, 191, 193-94. 


Social Sciences—42 credit hours, including Econ 1-2; Hist 39-40, 71-72 
PSc 1 or 3 and 2; 6 credit hours to be selected from the following: Anth 
1-2; Geog 51, 52; Soc 1, 2; plus 12 credit ‘hours of second-group courses 
as approved by the advisor, from anthropology, economics, geography an 
regional science, history, political science, and sociology. 


Spanish—42 credit hours, including Span 9-10, 51-52 or 91-92, 109-10; 
three full-year courses selected from second-group Spanish or Spanish 
American literature courses; 6 credit hours to be selected from the follow 
ing: Engl 115; a foreign language other than Spanish as approved; Hist 
161, 163-64, 165, 166; Psyc 115. 


Speech and Drama—36 credit hours, including SpDr 1, 11, 32, 45, 49, 101, 
103, 112, 121; plus 12 credit hours to be selected from speech communic&* 
tion or drama courses, as approved by the advisor. 


The requirements are 21 to 27 credit hours, consisting of Educ 105, 
223 (for undergraduate credit), 112, 131, 134, and 3 to 6 credit hours 8€ 
lected from Educ 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 144, 146. These courses are i 
addition to the following courses, usually completed during the first two 
years: Educ 101, 102, 103, 104. ‘ A 


Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


Ke program, which is designed to prepare students for teaching in 
IT and secondary schools, offers opportunities for specialization 
in dance education and elementary or secondary school physical educ® 


* A course in the teaching of reading is rec > f 
ecommended s > EA A ment 
many jurisdictions. 8 mended since it is required for employme® = 
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lion. A program is also offered in dance as a performing art for persons 
not interested in certification for teaching. 

Prerequisite—For the first two years of the Bachelor of Science in 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies curriculums, see pages 114-15. 

Specialization in Dance Education, junior and senior years— 

The following courses are required: Educ 104, 105, 112; HKLS 109-10, 117, 
119, 133, 135-30, 141-42, 144, 150, 151, 175, 200; plus 6 credit hours of 
electives. 

Specialization in Dance as a Performing Art, junior and senior years— 
The re quirements consist of 10 credit hours selected from HKLS 10-58, 121, 
or 123; and HKLS 108, 109-10, 120, 135-36, 137 or 200, 141-42, 144, 173, 
175; plus 19-21 credit hours of electives. 

Specialization in Elementary/Secondary Human Kinetics and Leisure 
Studies, junior and senior year: Sixty credit hours are required: SpDr 
lor 11; Educ 104, 105, 112; HKLS 113, 114, 129, 138, 158, 164, 171, 133; 
plus 12 hours of an HKLS area of concentration and nine hours of electives. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education—Program in Human Services 


The program in Human Services is designed for personnel in the fol- 
Owing human services occupations: nursing, gerontology, mental health, 
Criminal justice, etc. 

The program in Human Services is planned to: (1) enable individuals 
to deve slop their cognitive and affective abilities; (2) meet a range of human 
Services needs; (3) develop human interaction and leadership skills; (4) 
facilitate entry into or at desti ement in human serv ices s occupations; (5) gain 
an awareness and appreciation for interacting values in a pluralistic 
Society; and (6) prepare for graduate rers: 7E a Seote field. 

The program features a variety of.fieldwork and classroom lectures, 
Seminars, and consultation. Opportunities are provided for acquaintance 
With diverse human se rvice settings anc professionals in the field, and 
for academic concentration in departments throughout George Washington 
University. 

Programs for students will be individually planned after an evaluation 
i$ made of previous professional and educational experiences and long- 
Tange goals. 

Advanced standing may be awarded for liberal arts and specialization 
Courses completed at accredited colleges and universities. Ad ined stand- 
ing Will be granted for registered nurses who have completed two- or three- 
year programs at accredited teaching hospitals—30 credit hours for two- 
Year programs and 45 credit hours for three “ye ar programs. This credit in- 
Cludes courses completed in the sciences, but does not include other liberal 
arts courses, 

Students will be re quired to complete the following liberal arts require- 
Ments for the degree, either in pre vibus work at another institution or at 
€orge Washington University. 


Semester 
Hours 
English: Engl 10 and 11; 51, 71, or 191 .............. inas 9 
Mathematics: - "Math 3,6, 9, or 10 «Seis i ies eins Ee cca eee 3 
Psychology: Psyc1 ....... 2 ee. NI MeL 3 
Science:  BiSc 3, 4; Chem 3, 4; Geol 1, 2; Phys 1, 2; Phys 


8Si10-..-... 2v sr a; rh d 5, eco N SIE ee 6 


- 
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Social Sciences: Hist 71-72; or PSc 1 and 2 or 2 and 3 .......... 6 
Speech and Drama: SpDr 1 .................... eh pP 


Core courses include Educ 101, 102, 103, 104, 112, 162, 163, 176, 243, 
263, and 279; and SLP 152. 

Concentrations of 12 to 24 hours may be selected in adult educationis 
dance therapy. early childhood education, human resource development 
movement education, rehabilitation services, special/early childhood educ# 
tion, vocational special education, tourism, and therapeutic recreation. 


Teaching Emphases for Majors in Education and 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


The School of Education and Human Development offers courses and pros 

grams that are educationally sound and enriching and that enhance OP 

portunities for graduates to obtain teaching positions throughout the 

United States. Special teaching emphases have been developed, consisting 

of courses which students are encouraged to select to satisfy elective 

hours in their programs in elementary or secondary education. 
Teaching emphases are offered in the following areas: 


Guidance and Counseling Reading 
International Education Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Movement Education Tourism 


Most teaching emphases are designed to focus on areas of recognized 
need for elementary and secondary pupils throughout the nation, particu 
larly those in large urban centers. Graduates of these programs, with theifa 
added skills and understandings in these critical areas, should be attractive 
candidates for teaching positions. 

A field that has experienced significant growth, both nationally and 
internationally, is tourism. The academic advisor in tourism will tiy 
to assist students who select this sequence to find part-time work 
travel agencies and bureaus to enhance classroom experience. 

Many of the courses offered in the teaching emphases have been taken 
directly from master's degree programs of the School of Education an 
Human Development and assigned undergraduate numbers. 

Students interested in more detailed information about these sequence? 
are encouraged to contact the Dean's Office, School of Education al 
Human Development, or their academic advisors. 

The following represents a breakdown of the specific courses offered 
in each of the teaching emphases: 


Guidance and Counseling: Educ 161, 162, and 163. 
International Education: Educ 171, 172, and 173. 
Movement Education: HKLS 101, 102, 113, 129, and 130. 
Reading: Educ 100, 110, and 111. 


Speech Pathology and Audiology: SpDr 1, 101, 103, 104, 108, 118, 119, and 
Psyc 115. 


Tourism: HKLS 104, 113, and 184. 


+ PUREED AVERETT ETE TENET 
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ion. Emphasis is on the 
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study of museums and communication skills. During the fall semester | 
students study the school as an institution—its organization, pupil popula- 

tion, staff and services—and as a laboratory, where they will work in class- | 
rooms with students and teachers. The program will also focus on other 

museum audiences. Students will earn at least 12 semester hours of credit 
in an academic concentration. During the spring semester students WI 
have an internship in area science, art or history museums. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Programs of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education | 
are designed to enable prospective teachers and experienced teachers 
to increase their professional and academic knowledge and skills and t0 
prepare for special types of educational service. They also provide oP 
portunities for college graduates in other disciplines to acquire neede 
professional education, as well as study in the subjects which are directly 
related to their professional objectives. ; 
Master's programs are available in the fields listed on the following 
pages. 
Adaptive Physical Education 
The primary goal of the adaptive physical education degree program is t0 
make a contribution toward alleviating the shortage of trained personne 
in physical education for handicapped persons. The program also serves 
to retrain physical educators for new roles in public school systems an 
developmental and rehabilitation settings. The program focuses upon tr 
adaptive physical educator as part of the comprehensive treatment team: 
therefore a multidisciplinary approach is emphasized. 
Adult Education | 
The program of study in the field of adult education prepares students m 
positions in educational institutions, voluntary organizations, and othe 
institutions in the private or public sectors which sponsor adult learning 
programs. The students enrolled in this program obtain the skills and W 
derstandings required to perform functions associated with the role 
of learning specialist, administrator, counselor, and consultant in 
field of adult education. 
College Student Development 
The master’s degree program in college student development provides b^ 
academic, professional, and philosophical preparation for entry-lev* 
positions in the field of student affairs. The program provides educatio 
in administration, counseling, group facilitation, leadership training x14 
organizational development. Many graduates are employed in collegi 
and universities in the areas of career development, international stu e 
advising, residence hall programming, financial aid, student affairs researe" | 
student activities, admissions, and counseling. 


Curriculum | 


The master's degree program in curriculum has been developed to assis 
educators in meeting state licensing requirements for school administratio 
and supervision. Courses cover a broad range of theory and practice E 
are appropriate for non-school-based agencies and for educators 
cerned with program or learning media development. 
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Dance 
The ma ter’s degree program in dance is designed to prepare dance 
Specialists for roles in the areas of choreo: raphy, therapeutic dance, dance 
education, perforn ince, or for spet areas oi specialization 
istory, research. The student pla: with the jurse O 
conside: 1 dividi bacl 1 prof JI t 3 id € 


Early Childhood Education 
The master's degre program in early childhood education prepares 
teachers, directors, a1 ‘ rvis il 
and kindergart: ns, as well as resear 


field, 


Elementary Education 

The master's degree program in elementary education is planned to help 
teachers continue their professional growth and advance in competence 
11 their work in regular elementary school classrooms. The program may 
? used to develop an academic specialization for work with elementary 
Schoo] children, or to explore fields of specialization for present or future 
Professional goals, 


sery schools, day care centers, 
specialists in the 


Elementary /Secondary Administration 
The graduate program in educational administration is designed to pre- 
Pate students for leadership roles in public and private educational 


Organizations, The master's degree and secondary 
administration ‘y-level prepara- 
tion for the positions of principal, assistant principal, and head of depart- 
Ment, 


program in elementar 


is considered to provide the minimum en 


Genera] Physical Education 
This Program permits students to take courses in allied areas and cognate 
“ds to enhance their ability to compete for more varied employment 
iDPortunities in general physical education. The electives are planned 

in consultation with the advisor and are based on back- 


Seneric counseling program prepares individuals to do vocational, 
Ucational, or personal counseling in community or governmental 


Gui : 
“dance and Counseling 


i © guidance and counseling program prepares individuals to be certified 
0 1 " qe 
Work as counselors in elementary or secondary schools. 
Hi 
Igher Education 


© higher education program affords the student a concentration in 
Administration, teaching, or curriculum. Courses prepare students for 
veinistrati e positions in areas geni rally encompassing college and uni- 
velo organizations: academic affairs, public relations, finance, and de- 
Pment, 


Uman Resource Development 
he pro 
Signed 


geram of study in the field of human resource development is 
for persons either entering or advancing in positions associated 
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with training, education, and development activities in business, industry 
government, and other large organizations in the public or private sectors 
The program prepares students with the skills and unde tandings need 
for responsibilities as learning specialists, administrators, and consultan® , 
in this field. | 
Individualized Master of Arts 

This program permits development of 
across existing fields, both within the 
Development and between Education 


l 


ed program: which cut 
Education and Humal 
hools and dep irtments 
of the University and Consortium. The lesioned to meet specific 
professional objectives of applicants wi l . It will be possible 
to relate independent study, special workshops, inter tional € xperiences 
and a thesis to identified objectives. There must be a balance between 
foundational and specialty preparation and between theori tical an 
practical experiences 


Perceptual-Motor Development 
The purpose of this program is to assist the student in developing the 


ability to observe performance, analyze tasks, assess developme ntal leve 
prescribe appropriate activities, and apply appropriate learning strategies 
Graduates are now working as motor development specialists and team 
members in special education settings, resource personnel for mainstream- 
ing, curriculum specialists in movement education and pt rceptual-motor 
development, and activity coordinat care 
centers. 


len 


rs in public and private day 


Reading 

Teachers who have completed this program have been employed in various 
school systems, as special reading teachers, reading clinicians, reading 
consultants, or reading supervisors. Persons who complete the progra® 
(or courses selected from it) will be more attracive « indidates for regula 


: k hers: 
classroom teaching positions, in addition to being more eite tive teacher 


Rehabilitation Counseling 


This program prepares individuals to provide vocational counseling and 
psychosocial services to people i emo 
tional, intellectual, or social disal fo 
trained counselors exist in state vocational 
community agencies such as sheltered workshops, rehabilitation 
and mental health settings. The rehabilitation counselor functions 
as a counselor but also as a coordinator of services provided. 


blems of physical, 
opportunities 
' ‘eg all 
tation agencies 8 
center 

"AT 
main 


Secondary Education 

This program is designed primarily for junior and senior high sch 
teachers who wish to further develop their skills and competencies 7 
teaching. The program is also useful to those interested in learning 8 , 
secondary schooling in the United States 


ool 


n 
= 3 a 


Special Education 


Early Childhood Special Education et 
The early childhood special education program consists of 39 semest 


p 


hours of graduate credit designed to bring students insight and knowle 


15 
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in the areas of the development of young exceptional children; handicap- 
Ping conditions of early childhood; identification and assessment pro- 
cedures in early childhood special education; clinical teaching of develop- 
mentally disabled young children; and alternative models of service 
to the development: illy disabled young child. This two-pronged program 
Prepares teachers of developmentally disabled you (a direct 
Service role), and early childhood spe ] (a consul- 
lant role). Admission requirements diffe i for this 
Program is best determined by a pers rview with the program 


Staff, 


Vocational/Special Education Program 


This program is designed to provide trained personnel to assist the handi- 
Capped to become self-sufficient in mplex society. The 
emphasis of the program has been ining in order to 
assist the baoi ipped person to ive place in the 
Working community. The studen ng in assessment, 
individua] educat tio) planning, n, supportive-voca- 
tional education, academic programs, ment. A 
Sraduate of this program will be prepar n-based 
leacher in a secondary level school tudy coordinator 
Or special education classroom teacher, or a school-based resource teacher. 
Supervision and Human Relations 

The Program in supervision and human relations prepares persons for 
administrative and supervisory positions in public and private schools and 
School dis tricts. The program is designed to lead toward licensing for 
administrative and supervisory jns in nearby states. Basic courses 
Telate to general supervisory principles and responsibilities, and will also 
9e of int 


I 


erest to educators in non-school agencies 

Ther; : : 

sy elapeutic Recreation 

he Program prepares students for positions in therapeutic recreation in 
lospita]s. nunity 
creation departments, and other facilities which provide services to 
ghecial popu DH At least seven roles have been identified in the 
‘eld of therapeu recreation: these include therapist, counselor, educa- 
Q : 4 

^ supervisor, administrator, researcher, and consultant. 


tit 


institutions, day care center geriatric facilities, com 


we. 
9urism Deve lopment and Travel Administration 


The Progra 


m has an emphasis international in scope; it is con- 
pre d with public travel n off conv m and visitor 
Jureau financ instit tour whole- 
Salers i| institutions, and corporations in- 
Volved i1 program is intended for those concerned 
With needed for advancement in tourism and 
trave] rep lg € v-level for 
Placemey xm i $ 
Colleges Oi se ye 


à. a 
tave] tr) 


Eor teachers interested in developing or strengthening their academic 
“Mpetence, the Master's programs in elementary and se ondary education 


E e EE Ras cha ih 
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normally permit 15 to 18 semester hours of work in departments other than 
education. These programs are designed to meet the need of teachers-In 
service who need additional work in content to qualify for advanced certifi- 
cation or to improve their classroom skills and may also be helpful © 
previously trained teachers planning to re-enter the profession. The major 
emphasis is upon strengthening both the academic and professional com 
petencies of the teacher. b 

Additional information concerning these programs may be obtained by 
writing or telephoning the office of the dean. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


A bachelor's degree from an accredited institution, an undergraduals 
quality-point index of 2.50 or above (C+ average), demonstrated interes 
in teaching, and personality traits that give promise of success as 8 
professional educator, are required. Students whose quality-point indem 
in the range of 2.3 to 2.49 will be considered for provisional admission. b 
quality-point index is computed on the basis of the last two years of hs: 
bachelor's degree program and on all course work completed beyond t 
baccalaureate. In a number of programs there are more applicants than can 
be accepted; therefore, selections by additional criteria may be necessary: 

Two years of successful teaching are required before admission to can- 
didacy in the field of school administration. Experience may be required for 
admission to programs in adult education and human resource develop- 
ment. E. 

Candidates whose undergraduate preparation does not include equiva 
lents of the basic requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Edu 
cation must make up deficiencies and may be required to take designate 
tests. 

An interview in the office of the dean is required for applicants whe 
live in the Washington, D. C., metropolitan area; a letter of reference 1$ re 
quired of all other applicants. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other e 
credited institutions, but ‘a minimum of 24 semester hours must be com 
pleted at this University as a master's candidate. in 
A maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced courses completed 
this University in excess of the requirements for the bachelor's degree n" 
be credited toward the master's degree if the work fits in with the student! 
plan of specialization. " 
Advanced standing is not granted for work completed five or more yea 
before application for admission or readmission to master’s candidacy- 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education 
requires a minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit. The plan may, at dit 
student's option, include a thesis carrying six hours of graduate Crê 
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Whether or not a student selects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours 
Must be from courses planned primarily for graduate students (third- 
8toup courses). The 18 hours must include a course in research methods 
and procedures. A minimum of 12 hours, not including the thesis or the 
Tesearch course, must be from courses offered by the School of Education 
and Human Development. 

Programs may include additional teaching-field preparation. In such 

Cases, however, undergraduate and graduate courses combined must be 
at least equivalent to the undergraduate requirements for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in Education. 
. Programs are planned initially in conference with an admission advisor 
In the School of Education and Human Development and subsequently with 
a designated advisor in the candidate's area of specialization. These pro- 
tams are based on the candidate's interests and background and on the 
Certification requirements of the state and locality in which the candidate 
Plans to teach. 


ll degree requirements must be completed within six years. 
RESIDENCE 


À candidate for the master's degree is required to complete satisfactorily 
Semester hours in residence 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A quality-point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students who re- 
M the grade of C in more than six semester hours are subject to 

Pension, Students who receive a grade of F must confer with the dean 
elore enrollment for further work. 


THE THESIS 


bs. choice of the thesis subject must be approved in writing by the 
€nt's advisor and filed in the office of the dean. A statement of the 

e ool of Education and Human Development standards for the thesis and 
dated copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction 

the thesis are available in the office of the dean. 

the o ment of tuition for the thesis course entitles the candidate, during 
f period of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
is e faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
: nished, additional time may be granted. The student must, however, 
aie rolled continuously in the program. If the preparation of the thesis 
S beyond the additional time granted, the student must register for 

* entire six hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


M 
ASTER S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Candi ; ! ; 
Ndidates in M.A. programs requiring 33 semester hours may, with the 
Proval of their academic advisors, elect to take an additional three- 


| 

| 
| 

| 
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semester-hour course in lieu of a comprehensive examination. Candidates 
in programs whose basic requirements exceed 36 semester hours may 
waive the comprehensive examination with er of the academic 
advisor. Candidates who plan to take the examination must t be regit 


for the semester it is to $ taken and must file a written pra E n in the 
office of the School of Education and Human Development no re er than 
30 days prior to the date of th xamination. Comprehensive exi minations 
are required of students in Early Childhood Education, College Student 
Development, Re ading, and all prograr in Human Kinetic ind Leisure 


Studies. 


THE DEGREE OF EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


The program of advanced study leading to the degree of Education Spe 
cialist is for students with master's degrees in education w ho seek furthet 
professional preparation for spec ific objectives 

Education Specialist programs are availabl the fields of administra- 
tion, adult education, « a seling, curriculum, higher education, and human 
resource development 


Entrance Requirements 


1 , ! : R e 
The degree of Master ; in Education, or grades in Rae ite cours 
work which meet stand by the 1 Graduate Faculty a 
two years of successful nt experience, are required. A : isfe actory 


score on the Miller Analogies Test or the Graduate Record Examil nation i$ 
also required. 

Each applicant must be interviewed and recommended by a st ii f meme 
of the School of Education and Human Development or by à repre sentativ? 
in the candidate's locality appointed by the dean 


Scholarship 


Scholarship requirements for the degree of Education Spe cialist ar 
same as those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education [Se€ 
125). 


Programs of Study and Degree Requirements 


Individual programs are developed, through the faculty-advisor plan, t 
the candidate's skills, interests, and career goals. A minimum : 
semester hours beyond the requiremer the degree of Master of 
in Education is required. At least 21 hours of this work mus! l 
on campus at this University; with the approval of the advisor, 

ing semester hours of the program may be taken in off- ampüs offer nA 
of the GWU College of General Studies or at another approved universi 
A maximum of five calendar year illowed for completion 9 
program. 

At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate gradual 
courses in education selected from the following areas: (1) foundations dy: 
cognate study, (2) background and general principles of the fie 1d of st? | 
(3) an area of specialization. 


The Comprehensive Examination 


Successful completion of a six-hour written examination and/or an oral 
examination, at the option of the major field advisor, is required. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education and Human Development offers programs of 
I 


i 
advanced study leading to the degree of Doctor of Education. These pro- 
&rams, which are under the supervision of the Advanced Graduate Faculty, 
Provide major fields of study in teacher education special education, 
Counseling, administration an ilum, adult education, human develop- 
ment, human resource development, and higher education. Supporting fields 
are available in administration, adr trat of higher education, adult 
education, ( ollege ; counseling, curriculut elemen- 
lary education, higher « ion, human growth and development, human 
lesource development, international edu i econdary educa- 


tion, special education, supervision, tea: 
Velopment and travel administration. With th 

Graduate Fa ulty and the departments coni supporting field 
May be taken in othe ity. All programs require 
Study of interrelated areas of education and a doctoral dissertation in the 
Major field of study. 


and tourism de- 
f the Advanced 


Tr departments of the Unive 


Admission 


da applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, includ- 
t 8 graduate work in fields prerequisite to his or her objective, equivalent 
D that required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education at this 
Diversity, at least three years of successful pertinent educational ex- 
pe acceptable personal qualities, and a capacity for creative scholar- 
nd effective leadership. 
ea ent first arranges for an interview with the assistant dean 
and E ore the applicant's needs in relation to the resources of the School 
O guide the student in applying for doctoral study. The required 
ing gates and standards will be explained at this time. Candidates meet- 
e Initial standards are admitted to precandidacy for the degree. 


PRECANDID ACY 


In the pre 


candidacy period a minimum of nine semester hours of course 
Work 


raduat the program, including requirements specified by the Advanced 
Within : Faculty, must be completed. This work must be completed 
student ree semesters of admission to precandidacy, for part-time 
ime dh within the first 18 semester hours of course work for full- 
beris o£ ents. Application for full candidacy will then be decided on the 

' the quality of scholarship in the precandidacy period, the recom- 
ations of instructors, a detailed plan for the balance of the program, 
* qualifying examination. 


Mend 


Plan of Study 
a Benera], 


from two to three years of full-time study beyond the degree 


| 
i 
I 
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of Master of Arts in Education, or the equivalent in part-time stus es 
required. Programs are individually planned. It is estimated that, = A 
average student, the work required for the total progrant will Je e 
semester hours, including a minimum of 12 semester hours ol dissertatio 
oor is divided into two parts The first consists of preparati 
for comprehensive examinations in a major field of study and two 
porting fields, and completion of a required resear: h tool field. l'he a 
is composed of research investigation, the writing of a dissertation, @ 
the final oral examination. ee st 

Students who have completed the comprehensive examinations D 
register for a minimum of six semester hours of Dissertation Research 
(Educ 491) per semester until 12 hours have been completed and a uu 
mum of three semester hours a semester thereafter until the satisfactory 
completion of the final examination 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


Upon admission to doctoral candidacy the student is assigned to @ o 
mittee, each member of which is responsible for guiding the preparati ; 
for one of the required comprehensive examinations in supporting fie s 
or the major field comprehensive examination. The candidate must array 
individual conferences with the committee members to determine es 
content of each field and to receive guidance in preparation for t 
examination. 

The supporting field examinations, which are taken first, are three-ho# 
written examinations. In aucition to the research tool field a student ke 
plans a historical research investigation for the dissertation must compa 
an appropriate research seminar offered by the Department of History. " 
student's dissertation committee may recommend other tool requiremet 
The tool requirement must be completed prior to the major field exami 
tion. The major field examination is a written 12-hour examination, 8 
hours on each of two successive days. tis- 

The candidate begins the second part of the program after the sau 
factory completion of all supporting field examinations, the require 
research tool field and the major field examination. 


THE DISSERTATION 


A. dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly 1° 
search and to interpret and present its results. ion 
During the first part of the program, the dean appoints a dissertatio 
committee, consisting of a chairperson (usually a major field advisor) 8 i 
two additional faculty members who serve as readers. The candidate 
required to submit a proposal for the dissertation to this committee, whi 


determines its acceptability and recommends approval to the Committ 
on Advanced Graduate Studies. The dissertation is completed under h 
guidance of the chairperson, with the advice of the other members 9 
dissertation committee. ust 
No later than the date specified in the calendar, the candidate a 
submit to the dean five complete copies of the dissertation and two cop 
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of an abstract for inclusion in the announcement of the examination and 
Or reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. Printed copies of detailed 
regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the dissertation, prep- 
aration of the abstract, and services offered by University Microfilms, Inc., 
are available in the office of the dean. The successful candidate for the 
Octorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a fee to cover 
the expense of printing the Announcement of the Final Examination and to 
Cover the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc., and to 
sign a microfilm agreement. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


When the dissertation has approval of the director, the candidate is recom- 
Mended to the dean for the final oral examination, which must be passed 
at least three weeks before the degree is to be conferred. The examination 
8 open to the public and is conducted by a committee of the faculty, 
üppointed by the dean, supplemented by at least two leaders in the candi- 
ate's field of study from outside the University. Candidates who success- 
ully pass the oral examination are recommended for the degree by the 
&culty of the School of Education and Human Development. 


Residence and Continuous Study : 


All the preparation for the degree, including examinations, courses, semi- 
nars, and other work done under the direction of an advisor, must be done 
in residence, The student must be continuously enrolled in the School of 
ducation and Human Development, unless the dean or the Advanced 
raduate Faculty grants a leave of absence. Failure to register each 
Semester of the academic year may result in lapse of candidacy. Subse- 
quent readmission is subject to whatever new conditions and regulations 
ave been established by the Advanced Graduate Faculty. 
€ supporting and major field examinations must be completed within 
e years of the date of admission, and the entire program must be 
Aj Dleted within eight years, regardless of full-time or part-time study. 
candidates must satisfy one of three options for full-time study. In- 
mation concerning these plans will be provided by the assistant dean 
Pon request by the candidate. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


Education of Teachers of Exceptional Children 


The School of Education and Human Development offers a program for the 
tion of teachers of exceptional children. Laboratory experiences are 
Sed in schools for handicapped children in the metropolitan area. 
thie” are accepted at the junior- or senior-year unde rgraduate, master’s, 
Schoo] ^. specialist, and doctoral levels. By special permission, teachers, 
schools administrators, and adequately prepared students from other 
stand and colleges of the University may elect these courses. Inquiries 
ships Bing the program and the availability of scholarships and fellow- 
cud be directed to Dr. Rita Ives, Department -of Special Edu- 
» George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


murio cii ran m CHAR 
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Graduate Program in Rehabilitation Counseling 


This federally funded master's degree program trains rehabilitation coun- 


selors to assist those who are disabled or disadvantaged to assume a place 
in society. The two-year program combines fit dwork and course „work in 
preparing students for employment in an expanding field that yields high 
humanitarian rewards. Both the profession and the program are inter- 
disciplinary, drawing upon such related are is guidance, medicine, PSY” 


chology, soc ial work, sociology, and special education 
bility traineeships fof 


Inquiries concerning the program, the availablli f tr I 
full-time students and applications should be directed to Dr. Daniel Sinick 
Rehabilitation Counselor Education, George Wa hington University, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 20052. 


Graduate Specialization in Therapeutic Recreation 
and Adaptive Physical Education 


This master’s degree program in the field of physical ication, with & 
specialization in peus recreation or adaptive phy 1] education, #8 
funded by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Office 9 


Education. Both progra ms require an intensive internship (minimum of 510 


clock hours) in University-affi 1d training centers in Washington area 
hospitals, schools, clinics, and pub! 'encies. Inquiri jncerning this 
program and the availability f eraduat { rcl issistantships and in- 
ternships should be directed to the ( I ment of Humal 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies, George Washington University, Washingto™ 


D.C. 20052. 


Therapeutic Recreation Technician Certificate Program 


The Department of Human Kir ind L re Studies offers a certificate 
program in therapeutic rea l hnician program trains 
paraprofessional personnel to work in a rie f settings, such as com- 
munity recreation, state instituti ectiol lit nd nursing 
homes. The curriculum emphasizes t i 1 t reation process 
and activity leadership skills. Students wl ymplete the program wi 
qualify for professional registration with the National Therapeutic Recrea- 
tion Society. Students in the Human Si Program m articipale 
in this program as an area of concer | therapeuti ecreation 
Inquiries should be addressed to Ms. Andrea Morris, Di tment of Hum? 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies, George Washington University, Was hingto® 


D.C, 20052. 


Certification Curricula 


The School of Education and Human Development provides :ndividually 


planned dg for liberal art duate +) sch e degrees from 
accredited institutions who wish to pı teaching. Those sed 
certification, but not wishing to work for oan mau enroll in M 
fication program il they meet the admission olarship, and T ersonalill 


requirements of degree candidates. The School also rovides a wide oa 
of courses of interest to teachers who wish to renew licenses. 
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Reading Center 


(See pages 53-54) 


Speech and Hearing Clinic 


(See page 53) 


Off-Campus Degree Programs 


The School of Education and Human Development has academic jurisdic- 
tion over the off-« ampus programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
in Education in the fields of elementary education; generic counseling; 
8Suidance and counseling; higher education; human resource development; 
reading; secondam y education; « sper cial education—early childhood special 
education and vocational special educa tion; and supervision and human 
relations, The degree of Education Specialist is offered in administration 
and higher education. 

ese degree programs are administered by the College of General 
Studies, For details concerning the off-campus programs see the College 
9f General Studies Bulletin. 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Dean N.M. Loeser 
SSociate Dean L. Gintzig 
Ssistant Deans D.F. Be rgwall, J. Lobuts, Jr. 


FACULTY” 


Professors F. Amling, G. Black, D.S. Brown, B. Burdetsky, S.R. Chitwood, 
KJ. Darr, M.C. Devolites, S.F. Divita, R.B. Eastin, A. El-Ansary, R.F. 
sricson, L, Gintzig, P.D. Grub, J. Harvey, W.J. Keegan, F.C. Kurtz, G.P. 
Lauter, E.J.B. Lewis, G.L. Lippitt, N.M. Loeser, A.J. Mastro, D.C. 
McGrath, jr., H.R. Page, C.M. Paik, P.N. Reeves, D.D. Roman, E. Tim- 

Pia] P.B. Vaill, J. Zwick 
junct Professor P.D. Nelson 

580Cciate Professors E.B. Adams, P.S. Birnbaum, B.L. Catron, J.P. Coyne, 
AJ. Davis, R.F. Dyer R. Eldridge, E.H. Forman, S.S. Fuller, M.G. Galla- 

Sher, S. Greene, W.C. Handorf, W.W. Hardgrave, M.M. Harmon, R.L. 

. Holland, E.L. Hullander (Visiting), P.B. Malone III, J.F. McCarthy, Jr., A.E. 


"The 

yahe Pres sident of the University, the Vice President for Jorga c Affairs, the Registrar of the 
lversi ity, the Director of Admi s the Univer U Librarian are ex 
i tor of 
cio members of the Faculty of n Sc Nyon l of Goverr isine nistration 
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Merget, C.R. Miller, O.L. Quintana, D.O. Porter, T.E. Shaughnessy, S.N 
Sherman, R.G. Shouldice, W.E. Smith, C.J. Testa, S.J. Tolchin, C.W 
Washington, E.K. Winslow 

Adjunct Associate Professors W.J. Auton, J. Lobuts, Jr., J.N. Pearce 

Assistant Professors T.M. Barnhill, D.F. Bergwall, G. Bodnar, D. Gale, E.W. 
Hahn, J.J. Jones, S.D. Lind (Visiting), G.J. McHugh, J.M. Sachlis, S: 
Umpleby, P. Welling 

Adjunct Assistant Professors P.T Bruder, H.C. Coffey, D.F. Eversmann, M. 
Meyer, J.E. Montgomery, N.G. Oglesby, C.B. Smiley, Jr. 

Instructors C.P. McKelvey, M.L. Slagle (Visiting) 

Adjunct Instructors C.A. Allen, G.E. Farrelly, R.P. Hill, J.P. Kelly, A.C. 
Riley, W.L. Roach, Jr., D.R. Sheldon 


Committees* 
DEAN'S COUNCIL 


S. Greene, E.W. Hahn, W.C. Handorf, F.C. Kurtz, G.J. McHugh, C.W. 
Washington 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMS 

E.H. Forman, D.E. Gale, M.G. Gallagher, A.E. Merget, S.N. Sherman, R.G. 
Shouldice 

COMMITTEE ON DOCTORAL STUDIES 

G.P. Lauter, B. Burdetsky, S.R. Chitwood, S.S. Fuller, W.W. Hardgrave 
A.]. Mastro, P.N. Reeves 

COMMITTEE ON MASTER'S STUDIES 


G.H. Bodnar, R.F. Dyer, L. Gintzig, J.F. Lobuts, D.C. McGrath, Jr., D.O. 
Porter, P.B. Vaill 


COMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES 


D.F. Bergwall, J.P. Coyne, A.I. El Ansary, C.M. Paik, J.Y. Ruth 


INTRODUCTION 


This School was organized as the School of Government in 1928. During 
the next two decades, programs in business administration and public ad- 
ministration were added, and the emphasis gradually shifted from under- 
graduate to graduate study. The name was changed in 1960 to the Schoo 
of Government, Business, and International Affairs to reflect more 8€ 
curately the offerings of the School. A division of the School was effecte 
in 1966, and two schools were established—the School of Government an 
Business Administration, a primarily professionally oriented school; an 


* The Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all committees. 
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the School of Public and International Affairs, a prim y-oriented 
School. 
Objectives 
The objectives of the School are 

1. to prepare graduates f the man ent of complex 
Organizations in both busines 

2. to empha 1 broad fi ition as the best preparation 
for positions carrying manager inistrat responsibility; 

3. to explore in all their forms, through education and research, the 
interactions and interdependencies of institutions in the public and 


Private sectors, both nationally and 

4. to extend (an School's reso 
that is, to bus ;, educational, 
environment v ze missions 
School's resources. 

Programs in the School include examination of administrative principles 
and quantitative approaches to decision ing common to both business 
and government. These programs stress oints at which major policy 
decisions of either business or government must give consideration to re- 
lated polic y decisions of the other. Emphasis is placed on the fact that 
management education is not limited to organizational techniques but is, 
in the broadest sense, education for management responsibility. 

It is the policy of the School to emphasize a broad fundamental educa- 
tion as the best preparation for positions carrying management or adminis- 
trative responsibility. 

Undergraduate programs concentrate the first 


1 influence into the "community", 
tal institutions in its 
s can benefit from access to the 


two years in a broad lib- 
eral arts curriculum drawn fom the social sciences, humanities, quantita- 
live methods, and a limited number of courses in administration. Students 
In the junior and senior years expand their work to include (1) the func- 
lions of business enterprise, (2) [o 'conomic and legal environment of 
business, (3) the implications of modern analytical techniques based on 
quantitative methods, (4) the study of organization theory and human 
relations, and (5) the practice of problem-solving techniques 

Graduate programs develop the elements common to all management 
Positions regardless of the nature of the operation. Master's degree pro- 
&rams are based on study of the principles of management, human rela- 
lions and problem- solving plus an area of specialization. 

The student body is comprised of both full- and part-time students, 
Which necessitates the scheduling of classes both dairies the day and in 
evenings after normal working hours. All students should anticipate some 
evening classes. The presence of working students is viewed as an en- 
Tichment of the evening class sessions. 


Academic Status 


The School of Government and Business Administration has maintained 
full membe rship in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business 
Administration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education 
for Public Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a member 
Of the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business, and the 
undergraduate programs are accredited by the Assembly. The programs 
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in accounting satisfy the educational requirements for the Certified Public 
Accountant and Certified Management Accountant professional examina- 
tions. The program in health care administration is accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission on Education for Health Se ervit es Administration. 
The Master of Urban and Regional Planning degree program is rec ognized 
by the American Institute of Planners 


Common Body of Knowledge 


Programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration 
and Master of Business Administration include the equivalent of at least 
one year of work in the following areas: 

48 background of the conci epts processes, and institutions in the pro- 
duction and marketing of goods l/or services and the financing of the 
business enterprise or other forms of organization; 

2. a background of the economic and legal environment as it pertains to 


profit and/or nonprofit organizations, along with ethical considerations 
and social and political influences as they affect such organizations; 

3. a basic understanding of the concepts and applications of accounting, 
quantitative methods, and information systems; 

4. a study of organization theory, behavior, and interpersonal communi- 
cations; 

5. a study of administrative processes under conditions of uncertainty: 
including integrating analysis and policy determination of the overall 
management level. 


Fellowships 


The School of Government and Business Administration has several 
graduate fellowships available to its students, including the Arvamehr 
Research Fellowships in International Business, Health Care Administra 
tion Fellowships, Ernst and Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business 
or Economics, the National Association of Purchasing Management Fellow- 
ship, the Scottish Rite Foundation Fellowships, and the Wolcott Founda- 
tion Scholarships. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning admission, registration, fees and finances are 
stated on pages 20-32; other University regulations, on pages 44-52 


Attendance 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees 
due are paid. A student may be dropped from any course for undUé 
absence. 

The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge 
before provision is made for the student to make up the work missed. 

A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during thé 
period of suspension. 


Withdrawal 

Withdrawal from a course or from the University without academic penalty 
18 permitted during the first five weeks after registration for the fall or 
Spring semester. Withdrawal after this period is permitted only in unusual 
Circumstances, and requires certification by the instructors of courses for 


Which the student is registered that the student is doing passing work (see 
Withdrawal," page 46). 


Adding Courses 


Courses may not be added after the first two weeks of classes in any 
Semester. 


Independent Study Plan 


À student of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subject 
matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the per- 
Sonal direction of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the 
appropriate department. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific 
COurse credits normally allowed when taken on a class basis. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfac- 
tory may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign 
Supplementary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the 
Deeds of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the 
Tegular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed 
E failure to make up such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the 
dean, 


THE BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION DEGREE 


The School offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business 
ministration in the fields of accounting and business administration. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program 
9! studies contemplated are required. 

Requirements for admission to the freshman class include: 

l. An acceptable certificate of graduation from a U.S. secondary 
School, showing at least 15 units* which must include four years of 

Dglish; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, 
Preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one 
of which must be American history; and two years of college preparatory 
Mathematics. An applicant whose high school record is deficient in any 
of these units cannot be admitted until such deficiencies are made up. 


— 


Tm 
A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not 
ess than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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International students may be considered for admission with an equiva- 
lent foreign secondary certificate. A student presenting such a certificate 
must also show competence in the English language by scoring not less 
than 550 on the first taking of the TOEFL or 600 on the second taking 
International students may be required to enroll in a full-time program 
in English before beginning st 

2. College Entrance Examination Board si 
lastic Aptitude Test and the English Composi 


udies in a degree program. 
submitted on the Scho- 
Test. 


Achievement 


Criteria for admission include a strong h chool record and 8 
satisfactory performance on the S« holastic Aptitude Test examinations: 
It is recommended that the tic taken in December OF 
January. Scores on tests taken i ie. j I may be submitted. AT- 
rangements for tests are thi ponsibility of the applicant and should be 


made with the Educational Testing Service, 4 St., Princeton, N.f 
08540, or 1947 Center St., Berke ley, Calif. 94704, not is than one mont 
before the date of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant shoul 
specify that the scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

The College Entrance Examination Board tests are preferred; however 
the American College Testing battery scores will be accepted. The appli- 
cant should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions 
directly from the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iow& 
It is recommended that the applicant take the tests in October of the 
senior year. 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regionally 
accredited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this 
University, are as follows: 

Ordinarily, students who have accumulated (1) no more than 30 
semester hours of transferable relevant academic credit must have a mini- 
mum 2.00 cumulative grade index, as well as meeting the freshman Te- 
quirements; or (2) 31-60 transferable semester hours of relevant academic 
credit must have a 2.50 cumulative grade index or higher; students wit 
less than 2.50 but not less than 2.00 must meet the freshman requirements: 
or (3) 61-90 transferable semester hours of relevant academic credii must 
have a 2.50 or higher cumulative grade index. Advanced standing may e 
awarded for properly certified courses taken at regionally accredited col 
leges or universities for which the student received a grade of C or better; 
and may be applied toward a degree provided they are comparable t0 
the curricular requirements of the de Bg y w^ 

In no case will more than 60 semester hours of advanced standing be 
granted for course work completed at regionally accredited community 
or junior colleges. Courses taken at such colleges may be applied towa! 
the Bachelor of Business Administration de gree provided they are com 
parable to BAd 161 or Met 118. Other courses ue course per area up to 
a maximum of three courses), comparable to this School's courses num- 
bered 101-200, taken at an accredited community or junior college where 8 
grade of C or better has been earned may be ‘accepted to waive certai 
required courses. The waiver of a required course does not entitle 
student to any semester hours of credit. 


the 


. 
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Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer, the course may be 
Used to satisfy a curricular requirement. Credits earned with a D grade 
may not, however, be counted toward the total number of semester hours 
required for the degree. Any course completed with a grade of D or better 
may not be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit.* 

. The School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or 
In part or to allow credit provisionally. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent 
directly from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admis- 
sions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

A student wishing to transfer into the School from another division 
of this University must submit a formal application of transfer to the 
Office of Admissions. 

Courses taken at another division of this University may be applied 
loward a degree in this School provided they are comparable to the 
curricular requirements of the degree. A maximum of 90 semester hours of 
transfer credit may be applied toward a degree program in this School. 

In no case will credit for more than 15 semester hours of undergraduate 
Course work taken at this University in nondegree status be allowed 
loward meeting degree requirements in the School of Government and 
Business Administration. 


Readmission 


A student who withdraws, is suspended or is otherwise absent from the 
University for one semester or more must make formal application for 
readmission. If readmitted, the student is subject to the rules and regula- 
tions in force at the time of return. If the student has attended one or 
More regionally accredited colleges or universities during absence from the 
University, complete official transcripts must be sent to the Office of Ad- 
missions from each institution attended. 

The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who 
Was registered as a degree candidate at the time of last registration at the 
University and who has not since registered at another college or uni- 
Versity, 


REQUIREME 


ITS FOR THE DEGREE 


Academic Work Load 


À full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 
15 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, who 
I$ not on probation, may not take more than nine semester hours. 

A full-time student whose overall quality-point index is 3.50 or higher 
May take up to 18 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours 
3 Week, whose index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours. 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time 
during a semester must report immediately to the Dean, so that the program 
may be adjusted if necessary. 


y student earn- 


tion to this rule i 1 
required to repeat 


wer than C i 


at this Univers 
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! Exception to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 
An undergraduate student on probation may take no more than 12 
semester hours of course work. 


|». Scholarship Requirements 


zi To graduate, a student must have the following: (1) a general quality-point 
index of at least 2.00 and (2) a quality-point index in the major of at least 
| 2.00. All courses in the Bachelor of Business Administration degree major 

in: or option are to be included in the quality-point index calculation. Elective 
courses in or out of the School of Government and Business Administration 

cannot be used as substitutes in the major quality-point index calculation. 


D DEAN'S HONOR LIST 
ib The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or highet 
i f are placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the 
dE list will be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 
mpi - .. . semester hours and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 
J | semester hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may 
gi - include a summer term. 
| d INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 
A E Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 
L Ix Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 45. 
Pigan i The grade of I must be removed no later than the last day of thé 
+ i ne ~ examination period for the fall or spring semester immediately following 
| the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. Al 
1 "Incomplete" that is not removed within this period is automatically 


"3 changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances: 

1 an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean, or the appro" 

priate committee, for additional time in which to complete the work 0 

det the course. Such petitions should be submitted within the same period. 

dl The grade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, 0t 
bY by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


T PROBATION 

EU A 

BEET A student whose cumulative quality-point index falls below 2.00 after 
n PT à completing a minimum of 12 semester hours of study will be placed on 
1 uu probation. This probation extends over the period in which the student 
BH attempts 12 semester hours of work, which may include remedial studies 
BL i as prescribed. : 

Hit. 

In unc 

i SUSPENSION 

At N 


LUPA A student whose quality-point index is 1.50 or below or whose index TÉ 
Ond E mains below 2.00 at the end of the probationary period may be suspende 
P1 A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission aft 
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the lapse of either the fall or spring semester. To be considered for re- 
admission, the student must pass prescribed tests and submit evidence to 
the Committee on Undergraduate Studies of conduct during absence from 
the University which indicates that the student will profit from readmis- 
Sion. A student readmitted after suspension is on probation’and must main- 
lain a current quality-point index of at least 2.50 on each 12 semester hours 
of work undertaken until the cumulative index is 2.00. In no case will the 
Probationary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of study. A student 
Suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


CREDIT, NO CREDIT OPTION 


A junior or senior student who has a cumulative quality-point index of 
2.50 or better, may, with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take 
One course a semester and receive a grade of CR, Credit, or NC, No Credit, 
Which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflected 
in the quality-point index. No student will be allowed to take more than 
Our credit/no credit courses. A student must sign up for such an op- 
lon at registration. Under no circumstances may a student change from 
Gredit/no credit status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of 
legistration. Courses required in the student's major field may not be 
taken on-the credit/no credit basis. A transfer student may not choose 
is option until the second semester of enrollment in the University. 


Residence 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major 

eld, must be completed while registered in the School of Government 

and Business Administration. This requirement applies to students trans- 

‘erring within the University, as well as to students transferring from other 

Institutions, Unless special permission is granted by the dean to pursue 

m elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be completed 
€ School of Government and Business Administration. 


Correspondence and Home-Study Courses 


Credit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and 
annot be applied toward a degree in the School of Government and 
Usiness Administration. 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 
A Student may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 semester hours or 


E" curricular requirements by performing satisfactorily on the following 
8: 


inf ollege-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See pages 22-23 for general 
Tmation on the CLEP tests. CLEP tests in Introductory Accounting, In- 
TOduction to Business, Commercial Law, and Data Processing are limited 
9 three credits each of advanced standing. CLEP tests in college algebra/ 
"gonometry, and more advanced courses in accounting and business 
Ministration are not accepted for advanced standing. Students enrolled 


t 
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in George Washington University who wish to receive credit for CLEP 
Subject Examinations must receive prior approval of the department. 

Advanced Placement Tests—See page 22. 

Achievement Tests—See pages 23-24. 

Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements—The School of 
Government and Business Administration does not administer waiver 
examinations. However, certain arts and sciences courses may be waived, 
and in some instances credit may be assigned, by satisia« torily passing & 
special departmental exan ination authorized and prescribed by the de- 
partment or curricular advisor concern |l. Requests to take the examina- 
tion should be made to the curricular advisor and the required fee paid 
at the Office of the Cashier before the date set for the examination. See 
page 75 for more information. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


One hundred and twenty semester hours of course work are required fot 
graduation. To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates 
are required to complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman am 
sophomore work, a minimum of 60 semester hours (second-group course 
work) in the junior and senior years selected from one of the two major 
field curricula offered by the School. Courses must be taken in accordance 
with the academic status of the student (i.e., freshman, sophomore, junior 
senior) and with the course prerequisites The major in accounting or busi- 
ness administration (group option) must be selected at the end of the sopho- 
more year. 


Curriculum for the First Two Years in 
Accounting and Business Administration 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


LS i LT — 

Semester? 

Hours 

Mathematics Math 31-32 or 51-52* i "s 0 

Economics: Econ 1-2 ; — = - TU 6 

English: ngl 9 or 10, 11T xo rid | 6 
Science: BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geog 51 and 52; Geol 1-2; or 

Phys 9-10 .. ; À , 6 

Elective: Courses other than accounting, business adminis- 6 


stration or economics# 


Accounting Acct 1-2 . > 
Business 
3 


Administration BAd 51 35 M Neid M ovd dum xo 
* Math 3, 6, and 9 may not be used for credit toward B.B.A. degree , 
t A course in Engl 1 F i inguage—EFL 45 or higher wit ide ¢ or B—may 
substitute for E or 10, pr € En 1 
t Restricted to ver-than 100-level cot Cou 1 kinetics and leisure studies 
may not be taken for credit.) 
^ 


H Art 31-32 ( 
191—92: F1 
tal M 
23. 59, 60; £ 
I or 5] 
*Social £ ( n P A 1 
Amt 2 
1 1 rS 
Statist otat l 


Accounting Majort 
JUNIOR YI 


BAd 131: Busi 


BAd 141: Basic Marketin 


BAd 161: Commercial 


Mgt 118: ntroduction 


: Mn Quia f 
LIective: J £ 


Acct 132: Accounting 
Acct 171 Auditing 

Acct 181 Accounti 
BAd 101: 
BAd 181: 
BAd 198 
Econ 121: 


Cy 12 I 


St 8 Theory of S: 


licy and 


Banking 


t A 141 
13 I 51—52 1-72, or 
( )1 Germ 51-52; 
I } R 1, 22, 
, } I tor6,0 
1 6 
6 


30 


co CO CO CO CO CO CO CO w 


co co 


C2 CO CO CO CÓ CÓ 


Elective [Three semes hours selected f ourses i lC- 
ounting,t idministration, or economic and 
three semes ted 1 rses in other 


departments 


Total 


ACCOUNTING PRACTICE INTERNSHIP 


An int 
available during the semester 


to this program students must have tl 
€partment of Accounting and n 
Int 


Ours of accounting 


! courses, 
Of the fall semester of 


— 


* Re 2 
stricted to lower than 100-level courses 


Requirement | cumul 


* Qualified 


9f three Ser 


students 
nester hours 


tion, or economi 


the senior year 


ernship program, limited to selected senior accou 
break of the senior year. 


1 à 
st have completed a 


ting majors, is 
To be admitted 
the chairman of the 
t least 15 semester 
by the end 
| of 2.9 both in 


l of 


appro 


r at the start of the junior year 
ct Acct 199 in place 
business administra- 


program wi 
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accounting and overall at the start of the fall semester of the senior 
year. Students will be paid a salary while conducting audits undef 
senior supervision of participating C.P.A. firms. Other internships with 
industry and government are available. Students who complete the 
internship successfully will sister for Acct 199 the spring semester of 
their senior year and will i wee semester hours of credit. For 


further information consult the chairman of the Department of Accounting. 


Business Administration Major 


The program in business administration is designed to provide the broad 


foundation required for eventual leadership in either governmental OF 
business administration. It consists of the 36 semester hours of require 
courses; 15 hours in one of following group options; and nine hours 
of electives, normally advanced courses in liberal arts subjects 


JUNIOR YEAR 


EE SMS + (xL Lo a e ES 
Semester 

Hours 
Acct193: Business Budgeting ............ «nn n n nnn 3 
BAd102: Fundamentals of Management : hop ood 3 
BAd105: Personnel Management ......... qme UC AMI 3 
BAd131: Business Finance .... cea o 3 
BAd141: Basic Marketing Management : : 3 
Mgt118: Introduction to Information Processing 3 


Group Option: Six semester hours selected from the chosen area of 
specialization (see below) ; 
Elective: To be selected in consultation with the advisor 


o0 


AUR. a 20A 3 natin a's ae ohh «Gemeente vi 
SENIOR YEAR 
did os LS IE disci ae E e: a 
BAd101: The Business Environment "n qo UNE 3 
BAd161: Commercial Law ..... = Mi Pr TE 3 
BAd 181: Manufacturing Production j P AOT ETENEE 3 
*BAd 198: Business Policy and Administration ..........- ee 3 
Econi21: Money and Banking ................. «enn nn nnn 3 
tPsyc 144: Personnel and Industrial Psychology or 

Mgt107: Fundamentals of Behavior al Science ......... 3 

Group Option: Nine semester hours selected from the chosen area 
ERMC d reale atekudénesectcos XARs wis 9 


Elective: To be selected in consult ation with the advisor . 


SON zs ia v». WE wees 34.0 RESTO 


GROUP OPTIONS 


Six areas of specialization are open to business administration majo 
The 15 hours taken in each of these options require the approval of 

advisor. The group option and the individual courses within the a 
* International business majors complete BAd 178, International Business Policy and Operations 


in lieu of BAd 198. 
+ Marketing option students complete BAd 146, Consumer Behavior, in lieu of this requiremen? 


à: 
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Should be selected at the beginning of the junior year. The student should 
Contact the chairman of the Department of Business Administration for 
assignment of an advisor. 


Group I: Economics 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions 
as financial economic analyst, industrial economic analyst, and market research 


analyst in business and government 


BAd 132: nternational Business Finance 
BAd 133: jital Formation 
BAd 176: nternational Business Theory and Policy 
*Econ 101: Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
*Econ 102: Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 
Econ 158: ndustrial Organization 
Econ 161, 162: "ublic Finance I, II 


Econ 181-82: 
Stat 111, 112: 


Statistics I, II 


is and Economic 


Group II: Finance 


The following courses provide a basic academic foundation for such financial 
Institution positions as credit analyst, tr I t, or br l I I 


ust r; govern- 
Ment positi 5 icial institution examiner or financia ilyst; and in- 
as working capital analyst or oth: incial functions. 
*Acct 111: Financial Statement Analysis 
Acct121: Intermediate Accounting 
BAd 113 Real Estate Investment 
BAd121: Fundamentals of Insurance an gement 
BAd 132: International Business Finance 
BAd 133 Capital Formation 
*BAd 138: Investment and Portfolio Management 
*BAd 139 Advanced Financial Management 
Econ 101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 


Econ 123: Introduction to Econometrics 


Group III: Information Processing 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for positions in 

Information processing in government, business, and industry. They also give 
© student an understanding of the manager's use of information processing 

as a vita] managerial technique. 

*Mgt 119: Computer Programming for Information Systems 
*Mgt120: Information Systems Development I 

*Mgt 121: Information Systems Development II 

*Mgt122: Special Studies in Information Systems 


One 


additional three-credit course, approved by the advisor, is required. 


Group IV: International Business 
The fol] 


be owing courses provide the basic academic foundation for positions in 
ern 


ational business, both in private industry and in government. Students in 
—* Option who have received credit for two years of a modern foreign lan- 


> c 
Required for this group option. 
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guage, or the equivalent, are required to take only 12 semester hours from the 


following courses. 


*BAd 132: International Business Finance 
BAd 143: M € ch 
*BAd 144 International Marketing Manager 
BAd 147:  Advertisinj 
BAdi171: Principles of Transp 
*BAd 175: Introduction to inter! nal B 
BAdi176: International Business Theory a lic 
Econ 182: International I OT 
HKLS 104: Introduction t 


^1 tir noc 
irketing Rest 


Group V: Marketing 


The following cour 
in marketing and distribu I ir n p 
ning, and control effo: O1 rs to ul 
mate consumers t ) 
public, non-profit 
basic academic foundation foi 
manager, advertising director 
manager, merchandising man 
cialist, market research director, and í 
*BAd 143: 
BAd 144: 
BAd 14 Sale 
BAd 147: Adv 
BAd 148 Seminar: Rt 
BAd171: Transportation and Logisti 
BAd175: Introdu I rnational B1 
Jour 145: Py ems of l 
Stat 105 1 
Mgt119: Cor 


Group VI: Personnel Managen 
The following cour prov ! i lation for such positions 
as personnel manager, emplo; 1 1 npl t manage? 
in business and gover 

*BAd 106: Leadt iy ( I Mana 

*BAd 107: llective Bargainir 

Jour 145: Princip! id Probler of Public Rel 

Psyc129:  Theori f P nalit 

Psyc 131: Psycholog 

SpDr 121: ;TOU 


THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


Master of Accounting—The degree of Mast iccounting i 
to provide the specialized rv to the preparation for a care 
in accounting with particul concern f fessiona ification. $ 
pages 195-96 for course requirements and degree prerequisites. 


Master of Business Administration—The degree of Master of Business 
Administration is this School's principal professional degree in business 


* Required for this group option 
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is designed to develop the analytical ability and perspective which will 
Contribute to success as a responsible executive. Because of the increas- 
Ingly close relationship between government and business, the programs 
for this degree also provide an excellent background for many govern- 
ment careers. 


Master of Public Administration—The degree of Master of Public Ad- 
Ministration is primarily for those already in public service careers—fed- 
eral, state, local, intergovernmental, or international—and for those seeking 
management careers in government. The program provides students with 
àn appreciation of the special requirements of public service, while at the 
Same time helping them to improve their own analytical and decisional 
Capabilities. The degree is interdepartmental in nature, but the major em- 
Phasis is in the Department of Public Administration. 


. Master of Arts in Health Care Administration—This professional degree 
18 designed to prepare students with interdisciplinary training for pro- 
€ssional practice in administration and planning roles in public and pri- 
Vate health organizations. Study may be made of various aspects of ad- 
Ministration of short-term hospitals, long-term health facilities (such as 
€xtended-care institutions, nursing homes, mental hospitals, facilities for 
the aged), group practice clinics, health information systems, and health 
Planning agencies. 


Master of Urban and Regional Planning— This professional planning de- 
&ree is designed as preparation for careers on the municipal, county, state, 
and national levels in both public service and private consulting practice. 

le program of study is planned to provide a broad education, to 

evelop competence in planning theory and methodology, and to em- 
Phasize the analytical ability arid creativity necessary for solving urban 
and regional problems. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


To be considered for admission applicants must present the following 
Minimum credentials: a bachelor’s degree from a regionally accredited 
College or university, including at least 90 semester hours of academic 
Work with an overall quality-point index of 2.50 (on a 4.00 scale) and a 
Score of at least the 50th percentile on the applicable admission test. 
Applicants whose undergraduate quality-point index is less than 2.50 
r whose admission test score ranks beneath the 50th percentile may be 
Considered if (1) the quality-point index multiplied by 200 and added to 
€ admission test score equals 950 points, or (2) the upper division under- 
Sraduate (last two years of undergraduate work) quality-point index 
multiplied by 200 and added to the admissions test score equals 1,000 
Points, x 
of pPPlicants for admission to programs leading to the degree of Master 
M usiness Administration must submit acceptable scores on the Graduate 
i &hagement Admission Test; applicants for admission to programs lead- 
Ag to the degrees of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration*, Master 


a = 
Score : í 

Ad “ores on the Miller Analogies Test are also accepted in place of the Graduate Management 
leag aion Test or the Graduate Record Examir m for adim ic programs of study 
Ad ing to the degrees of Master of Arts in He | Care stra Master of Public 


of Science in Administration. 


Ministration, and certain concentrations in the degree of Ma 
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of Public Administration, and Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
must submit scores on the Graduate Management Admission Test or the 
Graduate Record Examination. It is the responsibility of the applicant 
to make arrangements for the required test with the Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540. Correspondence concerning the Graduate 
Management Admission Test should be addressed to Box 966; concerning 
the Graduate Record Examination, to Box 955 

Waiver of the admission test may be requested, by letter, by applicants 
who meet the following criteria: (1) the undergraduate quality-point index 
exceeds 3.00, (2) the undergraduate degree was conferred no more than 
five years previously, and (3) the undergraduate major was a discipline 
which supports the graduate program for which the application is made. 
The Admissions Office will let the applicant know whether or not the 
waiver will be granted. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


All students must complete the prescribed minimum number of semester 
hours of graduate course work. A maximum of one-quarter of the semester 
hours of graduate course work required for a degree may be approved for 
transfer to the School of Government and Business Administration from the | 
Division of University Students, another degree-granting division of this 
University, or another accredited college or university under the following 
conditions: the course work must be approved as part of the student's pro 
gram of studies, it must not have been applied to the completion of re 
quirements for another degree, it must be at the graduate level, it must 
have been taken within the past two years, and the student must have 
received a grade of B or better. This action must be approved by a petitio? 
to the advisor and the dean. A transcript of the course work must be 0? 
file before the petition can be considered. 

Extended programs, including undergraduate background courses, may 
be assigned for an applicant whose undergraduate degree was in a fie 
other than the graduate program the student wishes to follow, or whose 
undergraduate record indicates a weakness in required background courses. 

Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion 9 
the required course work, an acceptable thesis (if one is elected or T€" 
quired) or the equivalent work, and the passing of the Master's Com: 
prehensive Examination if required in the chosen degree or concentration 

Second-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the 
master's degree only when registration for graduate credit has been ap 
proved at the time of registration by the dean and the curriculum advisor: 
No work counted toward a bachelor's degree may be counted tow& 

a master's degree. 

Full-time students are normally expected to register for nine tO 12 
semester hours each semester. A graduate student who is employed more 
than 20 hours a week may not take more than six semester hours. All work 
for a master's degree must be completed in five years, unless an extensio? 
of time is granted by the dean. f 

Students who expect to continue studies for the degree of Doctor 0 
Business Administration or Doctor of Public Administration after 
ceiving the master's degree should ask for assistance in planning progr&^ 
so that they may qualify for admission to candidacy for the doctorate: 
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No credit is Miu for work done in absentia or without formal in- 
Struction, except for hospital residency, supervised field experience and 
the thesis, dd: may be completed in absentia with the permission of the 
department, curriculum advisor or í ee concerned. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Written Master's Comprehensive Examinations are required only in 
Certain degrees and fields of concentration. Degree can s should 
Consult faculty advisors about examinations required and material to be 
Covered, In writing the examinations students are expected to correlate 
What has been learned in course w from the literature of the 
field. The examinations normally rec hours. Sections 

Toadly cover the various fields which has selected for 
Specialization. 

Examinations are ge nerally sched ] three times a year, in late Novem- 
er or early December, April, and August, and should be taken during the 
ast semester of course registration or shortly after completion of pre- 
Scribed course work. (In the Dé partment of Urban and Regional Planning 
examinations are scheduled in January and May. 

À written application is filed with the department supervising the stu- 
ent's field of study at ‘the time of registi the semester in which 
the examination is to pe taken. Before applying, the student must have 
Completed all courses in the program or be enrolled in the last semester 
and must have a chiev ved a 3.00 (B) average. 1 r applying for the exami- 
nation, a Padat may withdraw only by written notice to the depart- 
ment chairman. 

A candidate who fails the examination should consult with the faculty 
Advisor as to a subsi quent course of action. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


p ades E graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; 

Fail; J, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and CR, Credit. 

E average of B or be tte r is required for the master's degree. The grade 
C is not considered as failing but must be balanced by a grade of A 
ina graduate course of equal status. 

Student whose quality-point index falls below 3.00 after completing a 
inimum of 12 semester hours of study will be placed on probation. 
18 probation extends through the period in which the student next 
thrempts 12 semester hours of work, including prescribed courses. During 
‘$ period the student's performance will be monitored to determine 


Suitability f for continued study. A student who is subject to probation 
ra second time is automati ically suspende À 

master’s degree candidate who receives a grade F is required to 
Present cause, for consideration by the dean;- as to = continued study 


a id be pe rmitted. 
master's degree candidate given the grade of F in a required course 
ust repeat the course and achieve at least the grade of B. (Such a retake 
Ses not expunge the grade of F and it remains part of the student’s 
“cord.) Should this level of performance not be obt: ined, the student will 
enied further registration as a degree candidate. 
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SUSPENSION 


A graduate student who does not meet the conditions of probation (se 
above) will be suspended or asked to withdraw. A student who is sus 
pended or withdraws under these conditions may apply for readmission 
after the lapse of one semester. To be readmitted the student must submit 
evidence which indicates academic success if readmitted. A student 
so readmitted will continue on academic probation and must achieve 8 
minimum quality-point index of 3.50 in the next 12 semester hours 0 
graduate study. Should the student fail to achieve this minimum quality- 
point index a second suspension will result and subsequent readmission 


will be denied. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDR AWAI 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 


Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 45. 

The grade of I must be removed no later than the last day of the 
examination period for the fall or spring semester immediately following 
the semester or summer session in which the grade of I is assignet 
An "Incomplete" that is not removed within this period is automatically 
changed to an F. In cases ol well-documented extenuating circumstance: 
an instructor and a student may jointly petition the Dean, or the appt 
priate committee, for additional time in which to complete the work of the 
hin the same period. The 


f 
un 


course. Such petitions should be submitted witi 
grade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, Or 


taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


The Thesis 


Students contemplating doctoral study are strongly urged to include the 
thesis as an elective in their master's program. The thesis subject shoul 
selected as early as possible so as to permit effective integration with the 
course work. 
The subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the students 
field. The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professo 
in charge and must be presented to the Dean by the student no later than 
the date announced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations 
regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are available in ! 
Office of the Dean. 
Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two 
semesters in which registered for thesis (299-300), to the advice and 
direction of the member of the Faculty under whom the thesis is tO be 
written. In case a thesis is unfinished additional time is granted. The $ 1 
dent must, however, be enrolled continuously in the program. If the prep? 


ration of the thesis extends more than three semesters beyond the da 
registered for thesis 300, the student must register for the entire six hour 
of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 

MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

The program of study leading to the professional degree of Master of 


Business Administration includes the following requirements: 
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1. The recognized Common Body of Knowledge in business administration 
This may be fulfilled by waiver for prior work completed or by com- 
pleting the cour 
that BAd 297 may not be waived. A student with an undergraduate 
degree in b es idmi trat fron n inst f iccredited by 


Po 
lo 


his is fulfilled by completion of at least twelve semi 
Course work in à 
Student's academic 


pà 
on 
pa 
to 


Total . ; 60 


Fj 
lelds of Concentration 


the follow- 


S e 
dents select a minimum of 12 semester hours from one o 
Ag fields of concentration. 


ACCOUNTING 


T h 

his field provides a contemporary, broadly based academic preparation 
for the f 1 Jd I employs 1C- 
counting understanding the organization. (See 
Pages 195 


nistration which the manager 


an etlective 


-96 for prog 


AI Mar : 
JMINIS TRATION OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


This field explores the many aspects of technology relating to and influenc- 
58 research and development management, business, and public policy. 

! "à employment of "Vaibabeie ait technology and the creation of new 
wanology through research and development are important processes 


: achievement of the objectives of bot h private firms and gove rnments. 
: le research and development environment has many unique operational 
l'acteristics, The concentration has been designed to identify and study 
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the problems associated with managing creative professional people in 8 
dynamic technology. As a contextual area, the program stresses the need for 
students to undertake original and meaningful research involving politica! 
economic, sociological, and operational problems encountered by manage 
ment in industrial, governmental, and military research and development 


organizations. 


HUMAN SYSTEMS 


This field of study reflects the assumption that the effective utilization of 
the behavioral sciences is concerned with both means and ends; that the 
specialist in behavioral science not only is skill d in theory and researe 
but also applies technical and specialized knowledge as a conscious for? 
nt. Thus, courses are de- 


1: 


in effective organizational growth and improvem 
signed to equip the student with organizational concepts and behavioré 


skills appropriate to optimizing the utilization of a human system's tot 


resources. 
This program helps to meet the need for professionals capable of desig? 
ry behavioral and organization 


ing, creating, and developing the neces 
systems appropriate to rapidly changing societies. Emphasis is on the 
interrelationships of such dimensions as motivation, leadership, problem 
solving, organizational growth, and increased complexity of modern organi 
zations and their effect upon the functions of organizational development 


BUSINESS, ECONOMICS, AND PUBLIC POLICY 


This field is directed toward understanding, analyzing, and coping with 
the principal forces shaping the total business environment. Special atten 
tion is paid to the policies and programs of governments, social and culture 
change, and the structure, evolution, and fluctuations of the economy: 
Students concentrating in this area can select courses that form a basis 
for expertise in those aspects of | js policy and planning that de? 
with the external environment of the firm. Areas covered are governmen" 
business liaison functions on a domestic or multinational basis, busines 


: Ks " 
public-policy response 
to business. Students will be instructed in ana 


representation in public decision-making, 


r ively 

l cal skills chosen elective 

from economics or policy analysis and in subject areas chosen elective" 
from such topics as are described above. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENTS 

This field prepares students for careers in finance and investments, provid: 
ing a background in business budgeting, controllership, treasury, long-range 
planning, reporting and financial management processes. Courses ar 
designed to emphasize the planning, analysis, implementation, and coP 
trols necessary for making effective financial decisions. Instruction not only 
applies to manufacturing and trading enterprise but, in addition, include 
railroad and public utility financing. Each, however, has distinctive oper? 
ing features. Most financial dogmas have a universality that cuts across 


business lines, and variations are more a matter of degree than a form 
substantive difference. 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BU 


GENERAI MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS AND ORGAN 


This field addresses the critical need for management to deal effectively 
With the fact that human institutions of all kinds tend to become larger 
and more compl anges accelerate both socially and technologically. 
In Many traditional academic fields general systems and cybernetic con- 
Cepts have evolved as the interdisciplin: ry mode for understanding 
increasingly complex systems. This has profound relevance for the con- 
tempore ary operating manager and policy-maker. 

; Because this program is essentially interdisciplinary and transcontextual 
in nature, the student is afforded an unusually broad range of opportunities 
to apply edt icational experience to managerial, organizational and societal 
Problems. Professional and academic « are available in the 
following fields: (1) res id t rowing number of 
Systems and cybernetics oriented progra nerging in colleges 
and universities in the United States the world; (2) 
Institutiona]/environmental interface lting; (3) system- 
focused organization developm (4) corporate 
and government agency lon; and control ac- 
tivities and (5) advisory directors in 
Blobal agen ie I m} f uted Nations, 
Multination corporations and foundations, and multi-governmental agen- 
"les such as OECD, as well as in the agencies and departments of national 
80Vernments. : 


ed to provide a managerial understa inding of the prin- 
jn processing, in- 
and dendi 1ages; an 
tion procedure of 
I l phases of manage- 
information systems development, tion, and evaluation; 
and an Ape 'standing of the lagement and systems per- 
JOnnel in information te hnology. It also provides an appreciation of the 
Tole of inl Nea systems tec hn logy as agement, 
s itudent ts participate in the d velopment of management information 
ms; in the gat ction of con ating equipment; and in the installation, 
Managem tent, and « tion of management information systems—during 
“lass sessions. 


programming concept 


cluding computer programm Ine 
sDpreciation of the capabilities, limitations, 

nformation proces: ing equipment; a kn: 
Ment ] 


roles of 


; a tool of mar 


nme 
NTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


This field is designed to prepare students for careers in firms operating 
on a multinat ional basis or about to enter the international field; for 
mee in t the federal government and in international agencies concerned 
usiness, industry and finance abroad; and for the commerce option 
e Foreign Service Officer Examination. 
is program is also designed to provide foreign students with the back- 
nd and skills necessary to promote international business, and to pre- 
ate them for careers in foreign and domestic firms within their own 
"Uhtries and for commercial officer positions within their governments. 


Brou 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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Each student's program is individually developed by the student's advisor 


according to the student's background and interests. 


MARKETING 

This field is devoted to the development of prot: sional marketing mal 
agers whose responsibilities may inc! ide planning and developing new 
products, services, and ideas; advertising selling, and merchandising; an 


} 


arranging distribution channel : Courses cover all aspects of the 


marketing management function. "F ol ndati on courses are Marketing Malt 
agement, Buyer Behavior, and Marketing 1 earch. Functional courses are 


Promotion Management, Marketing Channels, and Marketing Strategy 
Specialized elective courses, Internationa Marketing, Marketing to the 
Government, and N tine and Public Policy, utilize the resources of the 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


This field is concerned with all aspects of the employment of human re- 
sources in business organizations. Career opportunities are open i 
domestic and international business organizations, hospitals, trade 85: 
sociations, research and educational institutions and local, state a 
federal government agencies. Courses encompass all phases of the Ie 
cruitment, selection, employment, and devel pment of people, industrial 
relations, unionism, collective bargaining, relations and manpowe! 
utilization. 


PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 


This field res ponds to the recognized need for greater professionalis® 


and sophistication among those engaged in procurement activities Of 73 
federal government and in contracting activities of vendors, to the federe 
government. 

and 


The sustained increase in ia purchasing—in volume, variety, 
complexity—places ever greater demands upon the skill vy resourcef ful 
ness of procurement and iditeecting personnel. The field t nas therefor 
been designed with the following objectives: (1) to provide a bea pro 
fessional education in the knowledge and skills age ry for succe 
in this field; (2) to develop in the student increased ability in analysi* 
decision-making, and communications; (3) to increase the student's ap 
preciation of the economic, social, legal and technological conside rations 
present in procurement and contracting activity. | 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR DECISION-MAKING 

This field develops a thorough understanding of quantitative or mathemati 
cal approaches to problems of managerial control and decision-mā 
While the program will develop a competent background in beng. 


mathematical theory associated with the various techniques, it is orien 


loward applications 
matical content. 
MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The M eT f A dminist I MI 


Stuc 


Student 
tioning of vernn t í 
in Ame rical idm 
Federa] V 
€tnment ri 


Courses chosen by the student with thi 


cho 


May be taken 


Because the 
With all unc 
here al " if 


C no f Irse DI e« 


Required Courses 
"UBLIC ADMINISTRATION REQUIRED CORE (24 hours) 


l. PAd 205 


students 
Imission. 


Or ac 


Introducti it id Ma nent 
2 PAd 295 
*. PAd 296 Administration 
PAd 261 ninistration or 
E PAd 260 1 lation and Administration 
?- Mgt 207 Human Behavior in Organizations 
ê. Pad 221 Organization Theory and the Public Sector or 


Behavioral Factors in Large and Compk 


PAg y 


7. p nct i 
PAd 252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning 


8. PAd 289 


Public Program Management and Policy Implementation 
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ELECTIVE FIELDS (12 hours)* 


Budget and Public Finance 

Governmental Administration 

Organization and Management 

Policy Analysis and Evaluation 

Public Personnel Administration and Manpower 
Urban Administration 


1 


One of the following is recommended as an introductory e: 


PAd213 Administration in the Federal Government 
PAd242 Administration of State and Local Governments 


ELECTIVE COURSES One to three courses (3 to 9 hours) 


Elective Fields 


The six elective fields offered within the Department of Public Administr& 
tion are described below. Other SGBA fields are described elsewhere: 
Twelve hours are required for each field. 


BUDGET AND PUBLIC FINANCE 


This field covers the processes and institutions involved in budgeting 
including the practical requirements of financial management; addresses 
issues of intergovernmental finance in a Federal system; and imparts 
knowledge of alternative methods for allocating scarce public resources: 
The field is most 


budget analysts or financial management officers in public agencies. 


lirectly suited to those who are or envision becoming 


GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


This field offers the student a broad understanding of some of the majo 
functions critical to effective public management, including personnel, buc 
geting, and the law. For those entering the MPA program directly from 
an undergraduate program, this field provides insight into several P% 
tential areas for future specialization, employment, or research. For mi s 
career public officials, this field provides the opportunity to explore mom 
systematically and analytically the governmental functions they have 
observed in practice. 


, 2 ie 
rd four-course SGBA fields as: Business, Econom 


: ; $5; 
ation Systems Technology; International EC 


rban 
- 


* Students may also 
and Public Policy; ! 
and Quantitative 
course 


lect such other standa 
in Systems; Inforr 


laly 


is for Decision-making. Students may also take an approved 
sequence in the Department of Health Care Administration or the Department of U 


and Regional Planning. Moreover, a special field may be constructed, tailored to the student 
academic interests and career objectives. To take a special field, the student writes @ bri 
justification specifying the courses to be taken, and submits it by petition through the facu 


advisor. 


Must h 
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ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


This field gives primary attention to the processes by which organiza- 
tions are structured and their work undertaken. It includes courses in 
organizational theory, but is also concerned with the management of 
Sovernmental programs. It is for students who envision careers in ad- 
Ministering public sector programs. 


POLICY ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 


The policy field is designed for those who wish to focus on the processes 
of public decision-making, and to develop abilities to analyze and evaluate 

Ose processes. This field is most directly appropriate for those who now 
old or anticipate taking staff analyst positions in government agencies, or 
Similar positions in research or consulting firms. 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND MANPOWER 


This field addresses the traditional concerns in public administration 
With personnel, the staffing function of public organizations, and labor 
telations in the public sector. Courses are also offered in manpower 
“evelopment and the use of human resources. Graduates concentrating 
in this field typically work in personnel administration at some level of 
8vernment. 


URBAN ADMINISTRATION 


Luis field is designed for students interested in pursuing careers in state 
üd local government administration. Students learn to deal with a range 


% Federal, state, and local problems and issues, including alternative 
ang mental structures and assignments of fun tions, sources of revenues 
eee penditure patterns, intergovernmenta! relations and management 
rns, local government financing, and the formulation and analysis 
Urban policies. 


Internships 


dents with little or no professional experience are strongly encour- 
Bort take an internship during the MPA program. There are many 

tunities in the Washington area for intern experiences in Federal 
pub) les. in county and city government agencies, and in the quasi- 
: € sector. The Department assists students in securing appropriate 


“ternships: students are also encouraged to find internships on their 
n initiative. A substantial effort is made to relate the intern experience 
e student's academic program. Internships may be paid or unpaid, 
aken for credit or not for credit. To receive academic credit, students 
te ave completed nine credit hours in the degree program. In general, 
"ships for credit involve 15-20 hours of work per week for 14 weeks. 


ms Cr cante 
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MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The program of graduate study in Urban ar 
nn 'ee of Master of 


for careers on the municipal, county, 


the professional ] 
It is designed as pr 
and national levels, and fo: 
designed to provi 
ning theory and methodolo 
creativity necessary for solv 
dent's program is designed 
visor in accordance with i1 
The degree is awarded 
pletion of (1) f: to 
upon the backgrour 
ing a thesis equivalent t 
be required to tak 
full-time profe 
vision, with an at 
of the training period; (3) 


and (4) a thesis based on th 


and regional planning. 


nd Regional Planning leads t0 
Urban and Regional Planning 
state, 
lan- 
and 
h stu 
uty ad- 


in, to Ir mpetent p 
V I | in I 


[ter 1 ictory com- 
e WOI k if pending 
udent, includ 

will ordinarily 

n of three months 
nder qualified supe 
D o De mitted I I pletion 
Master's Comprehensive Exam nation: 
i of urban 


MASTER OF ARTS IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


The program of study le: 
Care Administration consist 


i f M yf Arts in Health 
yeriod 9 


graduate study, norm icht T m studies 
and off-campus field pract mer Ihe leng h period i$ 
dependent upon the sti depth concentration which the student elects: 
The majority of student n th tudies in the fall semester of eae 
year. However, a lim yf qualified students may be admitted 
to begin their course w he I reste and summ sessions 
The basic curriculum velo] in keeping with the bac kground and 
professional goals of each student and ordinarily consists of a minimum 
of 48 semester hours. Under jur n accountin conomics, 42 
statistics (three semester hours each) are required 1 prerequisite for all 


of the concentrations in this 
Ordinarily full-time studen 
phase of the degree program ii 


tive residency or field practice 
time depends on past academic course 


care field. 


Fields of Concentration 


Students will select one of the 
of long-term care facilities, he 


hospital administration. 


t omplete the on-campus 
and the administ?® 


can expect 


two to three semesters, 


in one to two calendar years The tota 
work and experience in the healt 


following concentrations: administratio" 


alth planning, health information systems 


ADMINISTRATION OF LONG-TERM CARE FACILITIES 


This concentration is designed to prepare students for administration JP 
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Such areas as nursing homes, facilities for the aged, mental hospitals and 
Community health clinics. 

During the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory academic 
Program of course work, selected in accordance with the student's back- 
8tound and needs. These courses cover the general technical background 
Of health care administration, general administrative theory and practice, 
and problem-solving in the management of extended care and long-term 
Care patients. 

The second phase is a period of field experience as an administrative 
resident under a qualified preceptor. A written major report or selected 
field project reports are required. 


HEALTH POLICY AND PLANNING 


This concentration is designed to prepare students to plan for and coordi- 
Hate all aspects of private and public health care systems in accordance 
With sound management principles. It is an interdisciplinary program which 
Includes courses from (1) health care administration; (2) health care plan- 
ning: (3) supporting disciplines such as sociology, urban and regional 
Planning, quantitative methods, and public administration; and (4) a par- 
licular area of concentration selected by the student to gain a specific 
skill, : 

In addition to the course work there are periods of supervised field 
eXperience. Written reports are required. 


HEALTH INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


This concentration recognizes the rapidly growing demand for individuals 
Who can develop and implement the use of computer-based information 
Systems in decision-making approaches. It is designed to prepare those who 
Wish to supervise and coordinate data collection, processing and retrieval 
activities for health care complexes. 

uring the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory academic 
Program of course work, selected in accordance with the student's back- 
Sound and needs. These courses cover the general and technical back- 
&tound of health care administration and general administrative theory and 
Practice, In addition, students must complete required courses in com- 
Puter services and information handling. 
The second phase consists of supervised field experience, which includes 
Written reports. 


HOsprr ar ADMINISTRATION 


ae concentration is divided into two phases. During the first phase the 
€nt must complete a satisfactory academic program of course work, 
om in accordance with the student's background and needs. These 
Š Ses cover the general and technical background of health care 
Ministration, general administrative theory and practice, and problem- 
Olving in management as it relates to short-term care hospitals. 
e second phase is a period of field experience as an administrative 
€nt under a qualified preceptor. A written major report or selected 
Project reports are required. 


Tesi 
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POST-MASTER'S GRADUATE CERTIFICATE 
IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


Students with approved master's degrees from accredited institutions may 
take a special post-master's program leading to a Post-master's Graduate 

It stration. Each program will be planned 
to meet the professional needs individual student, whether the stt- 
dent wishes to undertake a new field of study or to amplify knowledge 
of work done at the master’s level. 


DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


Study for the degree of Doctor of Business A Iministration (DBA) and Doe 
tor of Public Administration (DPA) is super l + the Committee 0D 


Doctoral Studies. 


Admission 


The minimum admission requirement is a bachelor's degree, preferably with 
a major appropriate to the proposed field of study. Applicants whose 
degrees are in fields other than business or public administration are ex 
pected to obtain the necessary background either before or soon after 
admission to the program Scores on the Grad iate Recor | Examir ation or 
the Graduate Man i required. However, appli- 
cants who have take ‘est or the Medical Col- 
lege Admission Test may for cons side ration. Under 
special circumstances, scores on the Miller Analogies Test may also be SUU* 

mitted. Applicants whose test scores are more than 10 years old are 
encouraged, but not required, to take or retake the Graduate Record Exami- 
nation or the Graduate Management Admission Test. Arrangements to take 
these tests must be made with the Educat il Testing Service. Student? 
it the Test of English as 


whose native tongue is not English must also sub 
a Foreign Language (TOEFL) scores (see pages 25-26) 

The Doctoral Comimittee does not use specific cutoff points for grade 
averages and test scores. It carefully revie ws eat sh applic ant's entire recor 
and makes its selection on a competitive basis in keeping with enrollment 
limitations. 

This evaluation takes three to four weeks, after which the Admissions 
Office notifies each applicant, through the mail, of the Committee 
decision. Completed applications must be sent to the Office of the Ag 
missions Officer, School of nd nent and Business Administration 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, by March 1 for 
the fall semester and summer sessions, and by October 1 for the $ spring 
semester. Graduates of non-U.S. unive rsitie s must apply by February 1 for 
the fall semester and summer sessions, and by September 1 for the 
spring semester. 


Plan of Study 


The doctoral programs in both Business Administration and Public Ad- 
ministration consist of two major parts: the pre-dissertation stage and th 
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dissertation re. The objective of the pre rtation stage is to provide 
the student with the theoretical foundations and practices of the major 
and suppor : field stud elevant quali- 
tative or quantitative analyt h h f the dissertation 
Stage is to have the student a ply the obtained theoretical and practical 
knowledge and analytical methods to the resolution of a 1 irch problem. 
The research should be original and i expected to result in a contribu- 
tion to the existing body of knowledge on business administration or 
x administration. Such a con 
Cal. The total program mus 
this E limit 
under very 

The pre-dissertation stage is based on an ir 
by the student under the guidance of a major 
during the first academic year. In the study 


ied or theoreti- 
] beyond 
idies only 


can be given by th 


ial circumstance 


veloped 
advisor 
tu must state 
Ohg-range professional objectives, all proposed academic activities, 
Methods of evaluation, and a semester-by-semester schedule. 

All students, regardless of the degree they seek and of the major field 
Of study, must include in their Study Plan ical Founda- 
tions of Administrative Research, and the multid ] course, 311- 
312, Seminar hir These 


Courses should be taken during the first idemic ye ter admission. 
In addition to the evalua ethoc ropi j plan, the 


major and supporting field advisors are expected to evalua 
i ogress at the end of the first and second semesters 


ission, and 
thereat fter before the end 


of the spring semester of each academic year. 
Major and supporting fields of study include: 


Accounti ng 

Applied Economics 
inance and Investment 
General Mar 


ns ind 
Organiza! 
“Overnment and B itior Pul A I 
€alth Care Ad Quantitative for 
Uman Systen Decision-M 
Mormation Svster V | R 1 ing" 


lternationa] Business 


À student seeking a DPA degree is required to take public administration 
east as a supporting field, to include in the study plan three doctoral- 
“Vel courses in publi ic administration, and to engage in activities as speci- 
led by the field advisor. 
While the major Low of study must be 
a PPorting fields can be chosen from other de 
^ student selec Aem 
academic 


cted from the above list, 
partments of the University. 
a field outside of the School, however, must meet the 
and administrative requirements of the department involved. 
seeti more det tailed information on the program and its administration, 
and we Handbook of the Doctoral Programs in Business Administration 
ublic Administration, available in the Doctoral Programs Office. 

E 


" Can be selec 


cted only as a supporting field. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS .—— 


Government Intern Scholarship Program 


The Government Intern Scholarship Program offers annually 50 scholar- 
ships to assist government agencies in training carefully selected young 


men and women for administrative leadership in government career 
service. Each scholarship provides full tuit vo three-hour courses 
in one semester, and interns who maintal tisfacto standing in both 
their academic program and their government t: ling program may 
qualify for a second scholarship for an additional semester 

Continuing Education in Health Care Administration 

A nondegree program is conducted, both on campus and off campus, in the 
various areas of hea cal ] isti whenever a sufficiently large 
class is organized. Institutes, works] ture series are conducted 
under the auspices of program cted leaders from local 


state, and regional areas on topics of cur interest to the requesting 
organization. There is no specific prerequisite. Fees are to be announce 


International Institute for Health Care Administration 


In recognition of special educational needs of students from other coun- 
tries, the Internat tional Institute for H ealth Care poen e offers 
programs of instruction designed to.meet these ne eds at either the degree 
or certificate level. ; 

It is also equipped a ) enter into arrangements with principals of hospital 
systems in world-wide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching pro- 
grams or the actual instruction of administrative personnel either abroad of 
at the University. 


Combined Master’s and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


In certain instances arrangements may be made for students to work 
concurrently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law 
Center and a master’s degree in some fields in the School of Government 
and Business Administration. Students must be admitted both to the 
National Law Center and, separately, to the School of Government 8? 
Business Administration and must meet all requirements in each degree 
program. It is possible for a student to complete work for both degree 
programs within four years. 


Gertification of Purchasing Managers 


The School of Government and Business Administration participates in 
the three nationally recognized certification programs. 


Gertified Public Purchasing Officer (CPPO) 
Administered by: 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Certified Professional Contracts Manager (CPCM) 
ldministered by: 
National Contract Managemen 
Crystal Plaza #1, Suite 808 
2001 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Arlington, Virginia 22202 
Certified Purchasing Manager (CPM) 
Administered by: 
National Association of Purchasing Management 
11 Park Place 
New York, New York 100( 


9 


Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration 


A program of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Health 
Care Administrat tion develops persons for beginning administrative and 
Planning level positions in hospitals and related health organizations. At 
this time the degree program i ited nts in the Naval School 
of Hos; jital Administration 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Dean B.M. Sapin 


FACULTY* 


Professors J. Aschheim, R.H. Davison, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M. Gordon, A. 
Gyorgy, P.P, Hill, H.C. Hinton, M.A. Holman, C. Hsieh, J-W. Kendrick, 
Y. Kim, H.I L. LeBlanc, R.K. Lewis, J.C. Lowe, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, 
C.A. Moser, B. Nimer, V. Petrov, H. Pollack (Research), B. Reich, J.W. 
bb, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, R.P. Sharkey, C.W. Shih, G. Sigur, H. 
Solomon, G. Stambuk, C.T. Stewart, Jr., R.B. Thompson, R. Thornton, 
H.B, Yakobson 

-"Junct Professors T.F. ( 

“SSociate Professors R.L. Cole, C.F. Elliott 


. Johnson, 
1, H.R. Nau, G.A. 
A.M. Yezer, R.Y. 


Olkhovsky, E.O. Pederson, 
in 
Adjunct As ite Professor V.T. cor 
Assistant Professors C.M. Aho, J.J. Cordes, D. Fischer, A.K. Fitzsimmons, 
D.L, Lee, S.D. Lind (Visiting), C. Y Cli ntock, L.P. Ribuffo, S. Shaffer R 
. Sodaro (Visiting), G.C.Y. Wang, S. Wolchik (Visiting) 


soci 


Affairs, the Registrar of the 


sident of the University, the Vice 
) Dire o ( Librarian are ex 


VUES RM Rame 


Ao Rate ISS A Tec 
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Committees* 


DEAN'S COUNCIL 


ton, W.R. Johnsom 


R.L. Cole, C.F. Elliott, M. Gordon, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hin 
l | À Petrov, S Shaffer, 


G.A. Linden, J.M. Logsdon, J.K. McDonak i,t 
C.W. Shih, G. Stambuk, A.H. Teich, R. Thornton 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMS AND CURRICULUM 


R.H. Davison, R.M. Dunn, Jr., A. Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, Y. Kim, J.M. Logs- 
don, J.C. Lowe, B. Nimer, C.W. Shih 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


M. Gordon, W.R. Johnson, C.A. Linden, A.H. Teich, A.M. Yezer 


COMMITTEE ON EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


W.R. Johnson (Chairman), H.C. Hinton, Y.C. Kim, C. Shih, G. Sigur, R. 
Thornton, R.Y. Yin 


COMMITTEE ON RUSSIAN STUDIES 


C.A. Linden, C.F. Elliott (Chairman), A. Gyorgy, G.A. Olkhovsky, V. Petrov 
R.B. Thompson, R. Thornton, H.B. Yakobson 


COMMITEE ON WORK-STUDY AND INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 


R.L. Cole, D. Fischer, G.C. Mackenzie 


INTRODUCTION 


With the establishment in 1898 of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence 
and Diplomacy, the study of government was first organized as a separate 
entity in the University. In 1928, this School was reorganized 8n 
broadened as the School of Government. During the next two deca es 
programs in business administration and public administration we 
added, and the emphasis gradually shifted from undergraduate to gradual? 
study. The name was changed in 1960 to the School of Government 
Business, and International Affairs to reflect more accurately the offering? 
of the School. A division of the School was effected in 1966, and tW 
schools were established—the School of Government and Business Adm 
istration, a primarily professionally oriented school, and the Schoo of 
Public and International Affairs, a primarily policy-oriented school. 
Programs of the School of Public and International Affairs are inter 


* The Dean of the School is an ex officio member of all 
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disciplinary, and emphasize both domestic and foreign governmental 
policy. 

Students in the freshman and sophomore years are i "it red in Colum- 
bian College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college of the Uni- 
Versity, and are assigned special advisors from the School of Public and 
Internati onal Affairs to assist them in planning their programs. 


Academic Programs 


Programs available within th i : 
are undergraduate fields in Chinese Language and Literature, East Asian 


Studie 'hina or Japan), and Urban Affairs; undergraduate and graduate 


fields ir in pecora tional Affairs, Middle Eastern Studies, ai ublic Affairs; 
and graduate fields in East Asian Studies, Latin American Studies, Russian 
&nd East European Studies, and Science, Technology, and Public Policy. 
Special programs in Soviet, Far Eastern, and East European studies are 
offered by the School's Institute for Sino-Soviet Stud 


Objectives 


Five undergraduate programs of study—East Asian Studies, Middle Eastern 
Studies, I: ternational Affairs, Public Affairs, and Urban Affair are aimed 
at preparing the student to understand major contemporary issues in in- 
ternational iffairs or in domestic iffairs. The program e designed 
not to produce narrow professio: 11 specialists, but to foster a liberal educa- 
lion, interdis ciplinary n nature and broader than a concentration in one of 
the conventional dis: . In each program there is double effort: to de- 
Velop a background é d and as deep as possible in order to assist in 
the understanding a f modern prol and to give instruction 


in Some useful tools of analysis. The program in Chinese language and 
lterature is closer to the traditional liberal arts pattern, emphasizing 
anguage and culture. 

The graduate programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts are more 
concen ntrated. The student is expected to develop a greater competence 
in an area or a discir pline, us. on the student's undergraduate program 
in Preparation for profes ssional employment in government, in international 
ganizations, in eru ss, or in private agencies concerned with public 
Or international affairs. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning admission, registration, fees, e finances are 


52. 


Slated on pages 20-32; other University regulations, on pages 44-52 


Attendance 


Students may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees 
Ue are paid. 


tudents are held CEA p FOR all the work of the courses in which 
tegistered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor before 
Provision is made to make up the His missed. 


A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the 
Petiod of suspension. 


Á— 


BN cu on S E 15 c o n rec a ee e ee 


TEES e 
Asp re. 


Ami 
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Withdrawal 


Withdrawal after the end of the fifth week of classes (fall or spring 
semester) without academic penalty is permitted only in exceptional cases 
(see "Withdrawal," page 46). 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The School offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
the fields of Chinese Language and Literature, East Asian Studies (China 
or Japan), Middle Eastern Studies, International Affairs, Public Affairs, an 
Urban Affairs. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of the Chinese Language and Literature, East 


Asian Studies, International Affairs, Public Affairs or Urban Affairs cur 
77-79), oF 


Í 


riculum in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 
the equivalent, is required. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


The following requirements apply to both the standard 120-semester-hout 
and the special 90-semester-hour programs. See page 167 foi addition 
requirements for the 90-semester-hour program. 


Academic Work Load 


Normal academic work load for the full-time student is 15 semester hours: 
A student with a strong academic record may take up to 18 semester 
hours with the approval of the dean 


Scholarship Requirements 

In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 120 semester 
hours (or 90 semester hours if the student qualifies for the special 90 
semester-hour program) of passing grades (courses in human kinetics a2 
leisure studies cannot be included in the required hours); and (2) grades 
of A or B in four three-semester-hour courses in the major, to be taken » 
residence at George Washington University. The major includes the re 
quired second-group courses (101-200) and courses taken in the group 
options. 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


The name of every student who attains a 3.50 quality-point index* #2 
course work is placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appea® 
ance on the list will be limited to (1) full-time students registered for 

minimum of 12 semester hours and (2) part-time students registered for 8 


* See page 45 for explanation of the quality-point index 
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minimum of 12 semester hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, 
Which may include a summer term. 


ACADEMIC STANDII 


À student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be in 
800d standing 

The rules below govern probation and nsion and are applicable 
8S stated to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester hours 
Or more) during the fall or spring semester r the thre mmer sessions. 
For students taking less than 12 semester hours in any one semester or 
Summer session, these rules are applied on the basis of 12 or more hours 


taken during two or more semesters or er sessions. 

PROBATION 

Students 1 I ; carrying 
three Or m I e placed 
9n probation ] ition wl V f F in such a 
Course will be continued on prol n for a second semester. Those on pro- 
ation ng 12 or more semester hours whi l ll better 


SUSPENSION 


The CoOONEME ACA cin cou tani ind r spel )I 1) three 
Brades of F* in mae rrving thi r more semester hours of credit 
or the equivalent; (2) two grades of F when on probation; (3) one grade of 
F when In à 

Students 
admission after 
Or readmission, 
“ence to the Dean’: 
Which indicates 
leadmitted after 
dation alter com 


Suspended twict 


apply for re- 
‘o be considered 
bed tests and submit evi- 

e from the University 
rom readmission. Students 
Those who are still on pro- 
be suspended. A student 


10t be readmitted. 


for p 
IN ^ E 
NCOMPLETE AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 


g Bemoving an Incomplete—The grade 
? last day of the examination period for the fall or spring semest 


mediately following the semester or summer session in which the grade 
„p nn E < £ 
"In dete 


equated 
two on, 


rmining whether a s 
with one ide of 
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of I is assigned n "Incomplete" that is not removed within this period 
is automatically inged to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating 
circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the deal 


or the appropri ite committee, for additional time in which to complete 
the work of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within thé 
same period. The grade of I « innot be removed by reregistering for thé 
course here or by taking its equivale: whet 


Residence 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major 
field, must be completed while registered in the School of Public and M- 


ternational Affairs s requirement applies to students transferring 
within the University as well as to students transferring from other inst 
tutions. Unless special permission is granted by the dean to pursue work 
elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be com ple ted in the 


School of Public and International Affairs. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfac 
tory may be reported by the instruc tor to the dean. The dean may assig? 
supplementary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the 
needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a "€ the 
regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delaye 
for failure to make up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction 
of the dean. 


Study Abroad 


Students wishing to study abroad must consult with their advisors and the 
dean, because arrangements must be made on an individual basis. Students 
should receive the dean’: app val, in advance, for : plan of study 
abroad if they plan to have the credits earned abroad apply to the degree 
program in which they are registered. A catalogue or ster description 9 
the foreign institution or study program should be presented for considera 
tion together with detailed desc ue em of the courses to be taken. Students 
of international affairs are encouraged to travel and study abroad. 


Credit/No Credit Option 


A student in the School of Public and Ace national Affairs who has 8 
cumulative qua lity-poi int index* of 2.5 or better may, with the approval 0 
the advisor and the dean, take one course each semester and receive ® 
grade of CR, Credit, or NC, No Credit, which will be recorded on the 
student's transcript but will not be reflected in the cumulative gra K 
average. A student must sign up for such an option at registration. Under 
no circumstances may a student change from credit/no credit status t 
graded status, or vice versa, after the end of registration. Courses in r P 
student's major (except those in which the grade of CR or NC is normally 
assigned) may not be taken on a credit/no credit basis. A transfer stude? 


* See page 45 for explanation of the q 


uality-point index 
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may not elect to take a course on a credit/no credit basis until the second 
Semester of enrollment in the Universi Students in the School of 
Public and International Affairs may take no more than six courses in 


Which the grade of CR or NC is assigned, including those in which the 
grade of CR or NC is normally given and those 1i r college, 
School, or division of the University prior to transferring School 


of Public and International Affairs 


Correspondence and Home-Study Courses 


Credit foi correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and 
cannot be applied toward a degree. 


Additional Requirements for the 90-Semester-Hour Program 


l 


Exceptional students may, when registered as freshmen or sophomores 
in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, petition the dean of the School 
of Public and International Affairs for a sion to a special 90-semester- 
hour degree program in the School of jl ind International Affairs. 
Supporting evidence in the form of achievement test scores, College- 
evel Examination Placement (CLEP) scores, and grades earned at George 
Washington University or any other institution must be supplied. The dean, 
n consultation with the Dean’ | ll d I ligibility for ad- 
Mission to the program, which take we when the student enters the 
School of Public and International I i 
year, 

In addition to the general and cu 
W-semester-houi program must 1 


requirements, students in the 


ig requirements: 


-— D Entel, Acuvue 
oi the total Course 


1. The student must receive grades of A in rí 
Work, and also in 50 percent of the courses required in the major. 

2. The student must take at least 60 semester hours in courses beyond 

e first-group level (numbered above 100). 


3. The 90 semester hours of credit must be earned in actual course 
Work, i.e., credit through advanced placement, sp: minations, etc., 
May not be counted in the 90 semester hours req graduation, 

Students who qualify for admission to the 90-semester-hour program 
are €ncouraged to begin taking second-group courses (numbered 101-200) 
às Soon as the y are qualified to do so, and should seek to obtain a waiver 

Course prerequisites in those disciplines in which they have a strong 
ackground. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the faculty for graduation, candidates are required 
? complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work 
= Pages 79), a minimum of 60 semester hours during the junior and 
*hlor years, as set forth in one of the following curricula. 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


ol information on earning credit or waiving curriculum requirements, see 
Olumbian College of Arts and Sciences, pages 75-76. 
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Major Fields of Study 


Requirements for the five major fields of study leading to the degree of 


Bachelor of Arts are listed below. Students should consult the ap] propria 
department in the “Courses of Instruction” section of this Bulletin for 
complete course descriptions. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Prerequisite—A minir of 66 t hor Col bi College (96° 
page 77) or the equival rom another accredited institution ’ 

Requirements for the Major—Chin 11-12, 109-10, and 163-64; plus 12 addi- 
tional semester hours of second-g Chinese ature courses. The student 
is required to pass a major examin end of the senior year. The c07 


ordinated field of kr 'dge upon wh the student will be examined includes 
an active comma f lern ines ingua in general knowledge ® 
Chinese literature and culture. A proseminar (Chin 199-200) assists the student 
in preparation for the major examination 

Students in the Chinese 
in the junior year. 


ly abroad 


language ana literature program may study 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES (China or Japan) 


The major in East Asian Studies is designed to introduce the student to 8 
non-Western culture and to provide an understanding of the history, p r 
tics, and economy of modern China or Japan. The major is in terdepatt 
mental and is recommended for students who wish a comprehensive stu y 
of one of the world's major civilizations and for those who contemplate 
graduate study in Chinese, Japanese, or Far Eastern affairs. 

A junior year abroad is available i his program of study for those 
the chairman of the Depart 


interested in China. Students should cont 
ment of East Asian Languages and Literatures. 
t Asian Stud | 77-78, including Ch 


Hh > n 
ne cast Asian otudi urricuiul pages , Incit 


Prerequisite 
5-6 or Japn 3-4. 

Requirements for the Major—(1) Chi 
additional hours of Japanese (Japan fo 
(China focus) or 170 (Japan focus); (3) 


e 
1s) or minimum of M 
3 or 164; (2) Econ 16 


` hours selec R: from Geos 


125, 126, 127, 132, 146, or 164; (4 ted from Hist 137, 187, ci 
189, 195, 196 (either Hist 187 or 196, may be selected); selectins 
covering both pre-modern and modern encouraged; (5) three hou 


selected from PSc 173, 197, 198, or 199; (6) nine semester hours of course WOF 
in economics, history, or political science not related to China or Japan, to go 
selected in consultation with and approved the advisor; six semester ho 
in research and writing seminar related en in dise 
pline of concentration 


MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 


The major in Middle Eastern Studies introduces the student to this regio" 
through interdepartmental studies. 


Prerequisite—The Middle Eastern Studies curriculum, pages 77-78. fa 
Requirements for the Major—(1) six semester hours of a third year 07 


to 
10§ 
if no 
Group 
econo 
nan A 
Geog l; 6 ); ol 
ers 144 
h 1 
j f d 
i ) 
t a 
iting in the Latin 
ected Ant 
{ soviet | 
1; Hist 137, 1 


n 


"erequisite—The Public Affairs curriculum, paj 
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+} 
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14 
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i 
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' in Public Affairs deals with domestic government and policy. 


epee 


PR gre sal A. 
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9 

Requirements for the Major—(1) Econ 101, 161, 162; (2) Hist 175-76; (3) psc 

114 or 115, 116 or 117, 119; (4) 12 semester hours from one of the group 
options listed below: 


Group I. Economics—courses selected from Econ 102, 104, 121, 122, 123, 
136, 142, 165, 181-82. 
Group II. Politics—courses selected from PSc 106, 110, 111, 112, 116 (if 


1 


not taken as a major requirement), 118, 120, 121, 122, 124, 130, 146. 


Group III. Urban affairs—courses selected from BAd 174; Econ 157; 
Geog 140, 141, 142; PSc 111, 112; Soc 126; U&RP 153. 


URBAN AFFAIRS 


The Urban Affairs program is designed for undergraduates interested if 
urban-related occupations, in furthering their knowledge about theories an 
findings related to urban life, or in acquiring the tools that will help them 
to effectively apply themselves to the task of devising solutions to the 
problems that cities and their residents face. The program consists of 8 
focused set of courses that introduces the student to the problems an 
issues of urban America from the perspectives of various social science 
disciplines. 

The central focus of the program is on urban public policy—the various 
forces that shape it, and its adequacy relative to current and anticipate 
needs. Within the overall framework, students can specialize in either 
the political and social, economic and financial, design, or research method: 
ological aspects of urban studies. In the senior year each student serves an 
internship in an urban-related agency or research organization and als? 
attends a weekly seminar restricted to urban affairs majors. Each studen 
is encouraged to work closely with the urban affairs advisor to develop 
a program tailored to personal interests and goals. 

Prerequisite—The Urban Affairs curriculum, pages 78-79 

Requirements for the Major—(1) Urban Affairs core courses: Econ 157; Geog 
140; Hist 186; PSc 101, 111, 112; and one course chosen from among Stat 51, 
53, or 111. (2) Special Urban Affairs fields: each student will be required to take 
four courses from within one of the following four fields of specialization, an 
two courses from each of the others. Field A. (Urban Research Methods): Stat 
51, 53, or 111; Stat 112, 97, 105, 117, 123; Acct 115. Field B. (Political and social 
Urban Analysis): PSc 104, 111, 113, 124; Soc 126; Soc/Econ 153; PAd 250. Field 
C. (Urban Economics and Financial Analysis): Econ 101, 161, 162, 165, 136; BA 
113. Field D. (Urban Design and Spatial Analysis): AmCiv 227; Geog 141, 142, 
143; U&RP 153, 201. (3) Senior Internship and Seminar: PSc 188 and 193—the 
grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be given for PSc 188. A student may 
elect to fulfill the internship requirement in a paid position in lieu of registerin 
for PSc 188; however, the student must substitute six semester hours of elective 
course work. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS — 
This School offers programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the 


major fields of East Asian Studies, International Affairs, Latin America? — 
Studies, Middle Eastern Studies, Public Affairs, Russian and East Europea? 
Studies, and Science, Technology, and Public Policy. í 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms are available from the Graduate Admissions Office, 
chool of Public and International Affairs, George Washington University, 
ashington, D.C. 20052. 

A bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university, with a B 
average or better, or the equivalent, in the relevant undergraduate major, 
I5 normally required. If there is evidence of special promise, such as high 

Taduate Record Examination scores, an applicant whose academic record 
alls short of B will be given serious consideration. Scores on the Aptitude 

est of the Graduate Record Examinations as well as letters of recommen- 

ation are required. 

In East Asian Studies—An undergraduate major in a pertinent field is 
léquired. For the concentration in Chinese language and literature, the 
Undergraduate program should include 24 semester hours of Chinese 
{guage study. 

, ‘n International Affairs—The applicant's undergraduate program should 

include background courses corresponding to the interdepartmental under- 

Staduate major in international affairs at this University (see page 169), 

or Some other relevant social science program. In the case of major defi- 

"lencies in the social sciences or international relations, additional course 

Work may be specified beyond the minimum requirements for the master’s 

lee’ The student's particular responsibilities will be indicated in the 

E admission to the program and in the course of subsequent con- 

ation with an assigned faculty advisor. 

: n Latin American Studies—The applicant's undergraduate program 
Ould include background courses corresponding to an undergraduate 

E in Latin American Studies at this University (see page 360) or 
iuvalent, Majors in other fields may be considered for admission pro- 
lded their undergraduate course work includes Spanish or Portuguese 

Sufficient course work in three of the following six areas: anthro- 
ology, economics, geography and regional science, Hispanic literature, 
story, and political science. 

mae Eastern Studies—The applicant's. undergraduate program 

3 include background courses corresponding to an undergraduate 
"os in Middle Eastern Studies at this University (see pages 168-69) or 

alent. 

ino ublic Affairs—An undergraduate major in public affairs, economics, 
the En or political science, depending upon the field of specialization in 
— program, is required. Students entering the program are as- 
Ment to have had some college-level course work in American govern- 
that PM politics, American history, and economic theory. To the extent 
With cent lacks such a background, the student must, in consultation 

advisor, undertake the appropriate remedial course work, including 
© courses which may be taken for graduate credit. 

1 Russian and East European Studies—An undergraduate major in a 


Derti > x : : 

the pent field is required. The undergraduate program should include 
and Ollowing courses, or equivalent: Hist 145, 146; PSc 131; Slav 1-2 
ae or 5-6. 


Science, Technology, and Public Policy—Undergraduate majors in a 
life, or physical science, or in engineering are eligible for admission, 
Ough those lacking adequate preparation in relevant social sciences, 


cial, 


de 


Ae CE 


eges aae 32 epiac a 


dH 
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particularly economics, may be required to take additional courses; such 
requirements will be indicated in the letter of admission to the program 


Readmission 

A graduate student who has not been continu y enrolled on ap 
proved leave of absence or inactive status, must ! i pplication for re 
admission the semester before planning to return to school. Applications 


for readmission are reviewed by the dean and the Committee on Admission 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


There are two í ptions avail ible fields fi t ( e ] rage and 

literature, in which only n vailabl to the Mast! 

of Arts degree. One requ ninim t aen f approve 

graduate work plus the f mp no thesi tudent mus! | 
t f h (299-30 The secon 


register for s 


option requires a minimum of 36 semester hours of graduate course wor 
and does not include a thesis. The course work for both options 1s taken W 
preparation for the Master's Comprehensive Exan iol 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts are required to submit an 
advisor-approved "Program of Studies" (comprehensive fields, supporting 
course work, tool requirement, etc.) to the office of the dean by the €? 


of the first semester in residence. 

Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty after the studen! 
has completed the requ i sis (if 00° 
is elected), has satisfied the foreign language or tool requirement, and has 
passed the Master's Comprehensive Examination. 

Under special circumstances second-group courses (number: d 101-200) 
may be counted toward the master's degre when registration for gradual? 
credit has been approved at the beginning of the course by the curriculu® 
advisor, the instructor and the dean. The student who takes an un er 
graduate course for graduate credit is expected, by arrangement with t 
instructor, to do work at the graduate level in addition to the reguié 
work of the course. Normally, no more than six semester hours of secont 
group courses may be taken for graduate credit in the 30-semester-how 
program, and no more than nine semester hours may be taken for graduat? 
credit in the 36-semester-hour program. (The one exception to this T 
is the case of students who select one or more fields in history; they ms 
take nine hours of second-group courses in the 30-hour program 
12 in the 36-hour program.) No work counted toward a bachelor's degr 
may also be counted toward a master's degree. 

All work for a master’s degree must be completed in five years, unless 
an extension of time is granted by the dean. A student who is temporal y 
unable to continue the program of studies may request a leave of absen? 
not to exceed one year. j 
: No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instru 
tion, except for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia wit 4 
permission of the curriculum advisor and the dean. No more tham six 


d course work and an acceptable tht 


ee 


— hours of graduate credit may be transferred from other 8€ 
credited institutions or another division of the University, and these 
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be accepted only under limited « jnditions of time, grades, and relevance 
lo the student's prograr 
A student who expects to continue studies for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosoph: in the field of International Relations after receiving the 
the field of Inter: j trongly advised 


master's degree in 
plan from the beginning so that work 
Subsequent doctoral program in the ( 
(see Pages 88-92, 97-99). 


gree will fit into a 


Tool Requirements 


In most programs of study a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts 
Must demonstrate a reading know se (certified by the appropriate lan- 
Buage department) of at least one modern foreign language, to be approved 

y the dean. A master's degree candidate whose native language is not 
“glish may not select the native language to meet the tool requirement; 
the Y may select Engli requirement with the 
üpprova] of the advisor and nation, which will test 
high-le vel reading and writing prof ered by the English 
or International Students program 

Candidates in the field of Public Affairs and in the field of Science, Tech- 
ology, and Public Policy may : ubstitute statistics for a foreign language. 

ls requirement may be met by demonstration of proficiency at the 
evel of Stat 105, 112, or 197. 

Candidates in the field yf International Affairs may petition the dean to 
Substitute statistics for a foreign language. The prim s for approv- 
Ng such petitions will be the relevance of the statistical skills to the 
Mute the sis researc - 


; bas 


should normally be taken before the 
urs of work. No student may take the 


e 

Xaminati ion Rs tha n gés 
. Ourses taken to fulfill the 
*Mester-hour requirement for a master’s degree. 


ool requirement are not counted in the 


üster's Comprehensive Examination 


In addition to ; course examinations, the candidate must pass a written 
-asters Co mprehensive Examination. a jns are scheduled twice 
à year (usua illy in November and April), and shou ld be taken during the last 

Eur Of course registration or don dy after the completion of the pre- 

^ course work. If there is a lap en completion of 

tim Se work and the examination, the student must be enrolled con- 
lously during this period. The candidate must consult with the 

E well in advance, as to the date of the examination and the defini- 
should the sı subject-matter fields which this examination is to Cove 

oo be understood, however, that “me work constitutes only partial 

ls eon for the Master's Compreher isive Examination. Each student 

te LE expected to pursue a program of additional reading in each of the 
ed fields, in accordance with the advice of the faculty member 

y Donsible for instruction in that field. An oral examination on the thesis 

ajor report may also be required. 


se of time 
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Scholarship Requirements 


Grades for graduate 
Fail; I, Incomplete; W 


of A in a graduate cour 
A master’s candidate who receives a grade of F is required to 
cause for consideration by the Dean's Council as to why the student should 
be allowed to continue in pri idi 
Whenever a grade has not been assig 1, the symbol I (Inc omplete) or 
the symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol ! 


sh N 


indicates that a satisfactory explanation hi een given to the instructor 
for the student ailure t mplete the required work of the course 


Except for thesis 1 irch COUTS( i Incomplete nnot ! made up 


after the n nda r A ncomplete" which is not T€ 
moved by the end calendar v: remains as a grade of I on the 
student's ord. An “Incomplete” cannot be removed by reregistering for 
the ( rse. N t b | to re ) I in a neW 


academic year if there are more than two "Incompletes" outst nding 0? 
the record. 


The Thesis 

ubject shoul l V ible so as to permit 
integration with th urse work. A student will not be permitte 
: has been 


to re r for TI Research (299-300) unti ht 

forma tte he Dt O Th tmi l proved by 
the lvisor and the member of the 1 ilt whom the 
thesis is to be writt l'he thesis in its final form must have tht approval 


of the thesis director and one other reader, and two copies must be pre 
sented to the de V I stud t ) later than tl late announced 1D 
the Calendar. Prin ( } etailed regulations regarding the form 


and reproducti f the thi H le i Office 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the during the period 
of registration, to th i direct and th 
other reader. In case é if 1 maintal? 
continuous enrollment, not to exceed one calendar ar, bv registering for 
at least one credit hour per semester. If th« prepar ition of the thesis 


extends beyond the additional calendar year, the student must register 
for the entire six hours of thesis 
course. 


Fields of Study 
Specific requirements for each of the seven fields of study leading t9 the 


eV | Heids oi siuay 


saree of Master i } ? isi i 
degree of Master of Arts are listed below. For prerequisites, see a 
mission Requirements,” pages 171-72. 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


rhe Master of Arts in the field of East Asian Studies is an interdisciplinaff 
program which includes course work from at least four of the following 
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disciplini s: Chinese language and literature, economics, geography, history, 
and politic al science. 

The degree program consists of 30 semester hours of course work, includ- 
ing six hours of thesis research, or 36 semester hours of course work 
Without a thesis. Each candidate must pass a Ma ter’s Comprehensive 
Examination in one major and one or two minor fields. To fulfill the tool 


r field 
Tequirement candid must dé monstrate proficiency in either Chinese 
or Japanese language; with the pe 


rmission of the dean, another East Asian 
anguage may be substituted. (As preparation for this requirement, a 
Special Chinese language course will be available to students in the 


Program.) 
Only the 30-semeste CE thesis option is available to students selecting 
3 concentration in Chinese language and li That program includes 


2 semester hours of f Chin: se language al ature, six hours of history, 
SIX hours of electives selected in consultation with the advisor, and six 
Ours of thesis research. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The inter on i plir lary program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in 

? field of International Affairs prov the student with a wide choice of 
hd Within three broad areas of shi seneral, supplemental or special, 
and regional, Graduate courses in anthropology, 'ss administration, 


economics, geography and regional science, history, political science, 
Psychology and sociology relate to these fi lds, which are listed below: 
General Fields of Study—International politics, comparative govern- 
Ment and politics, modern political theory (including socialist and com- 
Munist the ory) and international economics. 
ganuPplementary or Special Fields Internat onal l 
Mzation and administration; international economi 
nationa] and comparative aspects of communism; U 
B S, forei: gn policy; science, technology, and public j 
ritish de fense and foreign policy; and U.S. national 1 
Regional Fields—Modern history, or government an olitics, or eco- 
nomic history and problems of one of the following: Western Europe, East- 
em n Europe, the Soviet Union, Latin America, the Middle East, Africa, South 
Southea st Asia and re 1. Within each geographical area there are 
mae thre e fields of idy avt Tr il ble 
A m degree xe Pus a select at least one general field. The fields 
ude also represent at least two disciplines S. Beyond these limits, the 
nt is free to select any of the fields indicated above as long as they 
th Mprise a coherent program. Courses should be chosen with a view to 
ijs tle vance to the se lected fields. Candidates will | be examined on their 
ed fields of study in the Master's Comprehensive Examination. 
jg qa didat es who elect to w rite a the sis must choose three of the listed 
“as and take, in addition to the thesis, a minimum of 24 semester hours of 
Staduate course work in at least two departments, with no more than 15 
Ours in any one department. 
andidates electing a program without a thesis must choose four fields 
May take no more than 21 of their required 36 semester hours in one 
partment. They must also include in their program at least two re- 


national or- 
ypment; inter- 
ic history; 
20th century 
policy. 
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search seminars (six semester hours) requiring the preparation of sub- 
stantial research papers. 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


sree of Master of Arts in the field of Latin 


The program leading to the degree 
o provide the student with an app ropriate 


American Studies is designed t 

area background in three or four of the following fields: anthropology: 
economics, geography and regional science, Hispanic ature, history 
and political science. 

All degree candidates must complete 12 semester hours of graduate 
work, including the interdisciplinary seminar (287), in a n field selecte 
from those listed above, and six semester hours in each of two minor 
fields selected from those listed above. Students who elect not to write 8 


thesis, must take six semester hours in a third minor field selected from 
those listed above, or from the fields of urban and rt ponat, planning 
economic developm n )I popul ition studies. The student 1 t further 
complete an additional six semester hours in any ol the 1 ae or mino! 
fields selected. The tool requirement must be satisfied b de 'monstratis 
of proficiency in Spanish or Portuguese, or in En: lish if the student's 


native language is Spanish o1 Paetus jiese. The Master's Compre “hensive 


Examination will cover all the student's selected fields. 


MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 
he d Master of Are 


The interdisciplinary program leading to the degree of M: 

in the field of Middle Eastern Studies offers tl tudent an i :pproprial 
area background in three or four of the following fields: domesti politics 
international relations, history, e nics, geography and regional science 


anthropology, religion phy, rt nd literature. One approve 


field from the internati at affairs curriculum may also be included. 


The degree program consists of 30 semester hours of course WOI in 
cluding six hours of thesis research, or 36 semester hours of course work 
without a thesis. In the 30-hour progran tudents select one major and 
two minor fields; in the 36-hot pre il tudents cho me major an 
three minor fields. Written Master's Comp! Examinations in thes? 


fields will be required of all cand lates at 
program. All students must meet the prescri 

credit hours in Middle Eastern international relations, dome 

and modern history, and must satisfactorily complete the interdi: lisciplinatl 
seminar offered by this progran To fulfill the tool requirement, candidates 
must demonstrate reading knowledge proficiency in an pprovet d mode 
Middle Eastern language 


bed ! sic eem of 
l tior ] politics: 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of publi¢ 
Affairs allows the student to specialize in either domestic economics 
domestic politics. The student may select courses in consultation wit a 
advisor to emphasize either political science, economics, or Ameti 
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history, provided (1) that no more than 15 hours of courses are elected 
in one di partment under the 24-hour program with a hesis, or (2) that no 
More than 21 hours are elected in one dt parimi nt under the 36-hour pro- 
Stam without a the . Course work may include economics (public finance, 
Monetary theory aid policy, labor economics, industrial organization, 
Natural resources and environmental economics, regional and urban eco- 
Nomics, economic policy); history (U.S. political history, U.S. economic 
istory, recent U.S. history); political science (d stic politics and gov- 
emment, Lee a ;s and the presidency, U.S. constitutional law and politics, 
Slate and urban dus s, political science research methods, and science, 
technology, and public policy) 


RUSSIAN AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDI 


This degree program is designed to give the student a broad grasp of 
Ussian affairs on an interdisciplinary basis, with emphasis on the Soviet 
era. At the same time, the program provides an opportunity for students 
to gain knowledge of a spec ial area of interest within the subject matter 
às a whole. 

Required for the degree: 30 semester hours including a thesis, or 36 
Semester hours without a thesis. Each candidate prepares for a Master's 
Omprehensive Examination in one major and two minor fields chosen 


tom the areas of internal affairs, foreign relations, political thought and 
theory, literature and culture, and eography. Russian lan- 
guage proficiency must be demonstrated in a reading compre hension 
*Xamination before the Master's Comprehensive Examination is taken. 


SCIENCE. TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLIC! 


The program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of science, 
echnology, and public policy is flexible anc I ' planned and con- 
Ucted in consultation with an advisor. All degree candidates are required 
9 take 12 semester hours in the core field of science, technology, and 
Public poli y, W bot 1 science policy and in 
Policy analysis. A second field mus from one currently oa 
in the inte deti affairs or public affairs prog the School. Stu- 
“ents who elect to write a thesis must select one ad field, and Eas 
Who elect not to write a thesis must select two additional fields. The third 
e fourth fields may ae be chosen curre ntly offered in 

Thationa] affairs or public affairs, or may lisciplinary, developed 
T Consultation with the aia and focusing on a particular policy issue 
area. Such a special field must be approved by the student's advisor and 
e dean. 


hich includes course work 


SPR 
“CIAL PROGRAMS 


Comh; , 
Ombined Master of Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


E School of Public and International Affairs cooperates with the Na- 
nal Law Center in offering a program leading to the combined degrees 
Master of Arts and Juris Doctor. A student must be accepted for ad- 
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mission by both the School of Public and International Affairs and te 


National Law Center. Applications should be made vi inpia jy, but at 
the same time. Both the School and the Center should be notified that 
the student is interested in the combined program. The student will be 


admitted to the School of Public and International Affairs for the academilt 
year following the first year of st tudy at the National dee Center, since 
the National Law Center stipulates that the first year of coursework fot 
the Juris Doctor degree must be taken as a unit. 

The Master of Arts degree program normally consists of the 30-semester 
hour program which includes a thesis. The student lects a major offere 
by the School and fulfills all of the requirements for the Master of Arts 
degree as well as fulfilling the requirements for the Juris Doctor degree. 


Up to six semester hours of credit for course w rk € mj leted as part 0 
the Juris Doctor curriculum and related to 2 tudent's degree program 
may be approved for transfer toward the Master of Arts degree. (Some 
of the course work MMC for the Master Sh Arts degree program 
may be applicable toward the Juris Doctor degree requirements.) Students 
will be registered in both an School of Public and International | Affairs 
and the National Law Center and must maintain this concurrent registra 
tion until all degree requirements have been completed. All work for 1 is 


combined degree program must be completed in five years, unless an 
extension of time is granted by the dean. 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a program of spe cialized 
graduate study and research within the School of Public and Int ernationy 
Affairs. Courses of the Institute are drawn from a variety of academi? 
areas and thus provide an interdisciplinary ay pproach to the study of the 

Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and East Asia, and of the Communist move 
ment within cad among the countries of these areas. Faculty membets 
conduct Eine and reading courses in the Eust of economics 


geography, history, language and literature, law, poli tical science, 8P 
psychology. Si work is integrated with the teaching program. olds 
Students who are preparing for the degree of Master of Arts in the fie 


of East Asian studies, international affairs, and Russian "d East E uropee 
studies in the School of Public and International Affairs, or for the degré 
of Master of Arts in the fields of economics, history, or "polit tical scien 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, with spe cialization in Sin 
Soviet studies, may take course work from the Institute's offerings. 
Students working toward the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in intern? 
tional relations with special emphasis on the § Sino-Soviet area are expec! 
to combine work in the Institute with work in the fields of economie) 
history, and political science. Doctoral candidates in the field of politic? 
science will take their Sino-Soviet work in the form of appropriate sU, 
fields of the major and minor fields. Doctoral candidates in T fie 
history are expected to take at least two of the four fields for the deg 
in the history of the countries of their specialization. All work 1 leading! 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is under the general supervision 0 the 
Graduate School of Arts iod Sciences and consultative committee 
designated by that School which direct the work of each graduate stu! e 
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Won admission to degree candidacy. A faculty member of the Institute 
Will serve as advisor to the candidate. The candidate's committee will be 
med from members of the selected disciplinary department. A can- 
idate for such a degree should assume that the committee will require 
the substitution of a reading examination in Chinese or Russian for one 
of the two Western languages normally required for the degree. 

A brochure describing in more detail the work of the Institute is 
ävailable upon request. 


v 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Dean J.G, Allee, Jr. 
SSistant Dean B.K. Netland 


DEAN’S COUNCIL* 


IG, Boswell, H. Kenyon, R.W. Kenny, L.F. Robinson 


INTRODUCTION 


The Division of University Students was established in 1930 to make the 
m B cour se offerings of the University more generally available to mem- 
C andid this me tropoli itan C ;ommunity and to others who are not at the time 
"à dates for decrees in this University. In this Divisi ion are registered 
€nts who wish to undertake university courses for credit or as 
mah OS: University Students, often employed in government or industry, 
wA be taking courses to inc rease their vocational fitness or to inform 
Mselves on new de »velopments in the arts and sciences. They may be 
S, 28 courses as a matter of personal interest for cultural enrichment. 
Such Students may be candidates for higher degrees in other institutions, 
e ere for special work as part of a graduate program. They may be 
€rgraduates, matriculated in other colleges, taking summer sessions 
gts only or courses for transfer during the regular academic year with 
* approval of their own institution. They may be students from institu- 
‘ong Outside the Washington metropolitan area enrolling in an appropriate 
athen Bgton Semester” program. To serve members of such groups and 
Son o enrolled in degree-granting branches of the University is the 

n of the Division of University Students 
© privilege of attending George Washington University as a non- 
E * student is granted on the basis of maturity and pr roper preparation. 
n Se no degree at George Washington University is involved, there 
2. ° no meaningful advisory system in the Division. However, students 


| -PBTeo 


? President for Academic Affairs and the Dean and Assistant Dean of the Division are 
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V - m 
are invited to seek advice from academic departments. University Stt 


! Y su 
are urged to apply for transfer to degree-granting branches whenever 
action is appropriate ar 

x : 1 ; NS on ts 
All courses except those restricted to medical d W "p e 
vdd m i í saita Chis 0 
open to students enrolled in the Division of University 5tudet pr 
i ! 1 hv th ( ademic 
that they have sufficient preparation as determined by the a 


* x y , « < ft "a i 
partments. Students wishing to take Engineering and Applied 


t 
courses should consult the School of Engineering and pplied Scien? 
Bulletin. pivisi 

Registration in a given course may be denied students in a 1 isi? 
when space is needed for degree candidates. Students in his Div 
are not eligible to register for thesis or dissertation research. antiss 

Applicants who have been denied admission to any  degree-gt seio! 
branch of the University may be considered for admission to the Dives j 
of Universit for other areas of study. Except upon writh 


h applic nts will noig 


AM +] "imnt Ahali « } ! 
recommendation of the department chairman, sut 1] 
: 3 à : P : ; as e sal 
admitted through this Division in the same area ol study ind for th a 


^ 1 Me T serie” t re i yn is li 
semester for which they were denied. However, this restri ctior 


from applicants filing in subsequent semesters. 4 
Nostiesroó students who have not c« omple ted a bachelor's er 
not enroll in graduate courses offered by the School of Gove ornmen 
Business Administration. tituli 
An applicant who has been suspended from any educ ational ins visi 
for poor scholarship will not be considered for admission to the UI 


: mA > date 0 
of University Students for one calendar year after the effective dat 
suspension, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS* 


ew 
: : à ‘og cont 
An academic background appropriate for the program of studies 


plated is required. side 

A person not working for a degree at this University will be con s fot 
for admission to the Division of University Students to take course" tbe 
which the applicant has adequate preparation, as determined 
departments concerned. Divis 

Although the deadline for applications for admission to the 
of University Students is the Friday before the first day of re gistralir 
pages 5-7), applicants are urged to apply earlier because no spe - 
ceplions can be made to permit registration after the last day Tun 
classes (the end of the first week of classes) even though the req ica 
credentials, records, and test scores may delay the action on an RA nit 
for admission. eda as time for full processing permits, apple 
submitted after the deadline may be considered. re eviow* 

Applicants who have graduated from high school within the Pi () a 
two calendar years must pass designated aptitude tests OT submi à 
certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary school $ 30 
at least 15 unitst including four years of English; at least two ye 


* For admission requirements for s 
+A unit represents a year's 


f nages 25-2D. 
tudents fr foreign institu ;ee page € 
, e 
study in a secondary school subject, including in th 


less than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 


aggrega" 
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ne foreign langu - irs of nce, preferably with laboratory 
struction; two years of | studii ne of which must be America 


Band: (wo omars ot boledi paratory mathematics; (2) the 
Ptincipal’s statem hat the student prepared to undertake college 
Work; and (3) score n the ( Entrance E ination Board's Scho- 
lastic Aptitude T nd English Composition Achievement ” 
addition to these icd pnplicants who hax e iert 
of academi iscipl i i V lleg r univ 
MEME UL alandar: waar meli ankmit: acialsstie Saa 
College or unin T Lanlicn f ; Secondary S 

stam and app s who hav: |] 


Must sub; | 


Aptitude test: 


Since attended ar tl ^ { l r ul el 1 ind appli 


regulations co rni ittendanct ee l e 44 
page 46) 


The foll i ] ] | l in tl 


versity o owing specifically apply tudents in the Division of Uni- 
“y Students: 

for credit—end of first week of classes. 

ay to drop a cl for credit or. withdraw from the University— 


"Quivalent a 


mount I time apply to the summer se ions 


A i 
tademic Work Load 


C 
holarship Re 


) maintain: the holarship requirements of this 
ed from the 1 ersity 
may be repeated for credit. AI les received 


I 


Students remain on the record, and scholar- 
based on the total record. A course taken for audit 
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GRADES | 


Undergraduate—A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory; D, Low Passi F, 
Fail; I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal. 
Graduate—For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent; Bs 
Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdraw® 
The credit/no credit option, which permits students to take courses in 
which they receive the grade of either "Credit" or “No Credit," 1$ 
available to students registered in the Division of University Students. 


INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) and W (Authorized 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 45. 

Removing an Incomplete—Although the grade of I may remain on ^ 
student's record indefinitely, the instructor should normally set a perio 
(maximum of one year) within which the uncompleted work (usually the 
final examination or à required paper) must be made up. The grade 0! 
cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking ! 
equivalent elsewhere. An "Incomplete" cannot be made up after the laps 
of one calendar year except by written permission of the Dean's Counc!" 
An “Incomplete” which is not removed within one calendar year remains 
as a grade of I on the student's record. 


PROBATION AND SUSPENSION 
A student not holding a degree is subject to the probation and suspensio" 
regulations of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see page 69). 5 
A student holding a degree must maintain a 3.00 average in all course 
taken for graduate credit. If the cumulative index in such courses 
below 3.00, the student will be placed on probation. If the cumulati 
index falls to 2.25 or below, the student will be suspended. The scholar se 
regulations for courses taken for undergraduate credit are the same ast 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. rse 
A suspended student will not be permitted to register for any Er of 
work, either for credit or for audit, in the Division during the pe™ 
suspension. 


Changes in Program of Studies 


Changes within the Division of University Students—A student may on 
change or drop courses (see “Withdrawal,” page 46) or change status 
that of auditor except with the approval of the dean. 
_ Change from one section to another of the same course ma 
with the approval of the dean and the department concerned. Un 
Transfer within the University—Transfer to or from the Division of con 
versity Students may be made only with the approval of the deans 
cerned. 
Application for transfer to degree candidacy will be considered 
after the completion of at least one semester in the Division of Uni 


y be made 
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Students or upon request from the college or school to which the student 
I8 seeking admission. 

The student wishing to transfer to degree candidacy must meet the con- 
ditions of the college or school to which the student is applying. It is the 
lesponsibility of the student to consult the relevant degree-granting college 
0f school concerning all conditions to be met and the amount of work 
transferable. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL HONORS PROGRAM 


The Outstanding secondary-school student in the Washington metropolitan 
ätea who wishes to enrich an academic background and participate in 
Stimulating college work is encouraged to seek admission to George 

üshington University's Secondary-School Honors Program. Honors Stu- 
ents are enrolled in regular college courses of their own choosing appro- 
Priate to their level of study, background, and aptitude as determined 
through consultation with high school counselors and advisors at the 

Diversity, 

Credit earned in the Program is applicable toward a degree at George 
s, hington University should the student later matriculate here. The 
^c of credit elsewhere depends upon the policies of the individual 

Sols to which the student might later apply. 
x mission to the Honors Program is highly competitive. Normally, only 
wit eens a semester will be admitted to this Program, and each student 

eceive a scholarship totaling 50 per cent of tuition (excluding labora- 
end University Center fees). Admission is for one semester only, but 

; nts doing well will be given preference for continuation and may 

Teadmitted for a second semester. Criteria for admission are based 
Bp ect of the student's grades to date, available test scores, 
luc of emotional and intellectual maturity, and the results of an 

W with the director. 
Nee cation forms and further information may be obtained from B. K. 
ier: Director of the Secondary-School Honors Program, Division of 
) ity Students, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
ay A No applications will be considered after the Friday before the final 

En registration for the semester concerned. For application for the 

er session see the Summer Sessions Schedule 


e 


DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS 


Director R.S. French 


: uS : ^ e 2 
The University is committed to the continuous development of new cur 
dents. The Division of Experimenté 


ricular options for its faculty and stu | 

Programs has as its function the support of such curricular exp eriment&- 
tion and development. This University-wi ide curricular development p 
gram has three objective s: (1) cooper ition among the academii division 
of the University in the development and sponsorship of new courses 
and programs; (2) experimentation with new way yf teaching af 


learning; and (3) a more direct relationship between campus and off- 
campus resources and interests. In pursuit of these objectives the I Division 
awards faculty fellowships for interdisciplinary research, sponsors student 
faculty societies for inte rdi sciplinary education, and regularly organizes 
regional conferences on educational issues. The Division supports an 
annual conference on local history and publish: monograph series 
GW Washington Studie 

Under the auspices of the Division of Experimental Programs, student 
faculty, and administrators throughout the U niversity are involved in t 
planning, teaching, and evaluating of experimental courses and degree pro 
grams. Many curricular experiments which receive financial supp 
through the Division of Experir 11 Programs are sponsored by othe 
academic units of the University. There are presently two academic pro: 
grams directly sponsored by the Division—the Program in Experiment 
Humanities and the Service-Learning Program. i 

The Program in Experimental Humanities offers courses which provide 
opportunities for stade nts to combine sustained field study with cle assroon 
work. These courses are sometimes taught by interdisciplinary and inter 
divisional faculty teams. Some Exp: anities courses are resi 
dential courses in which students enrol also live t0* 
gether in designated areas of university ] l 

The Service-Learning Program integrates off-campus, reprofessiont 
work placements with classroom seminars. Students in dm program are 


same class 


placed in community groups, research organizations, or government® 
agencies. Assignments are arranged by means of a formal agreement amon 
the student, the program, and the off-campus placement. Instructors : 
the seminars are members of the faculty in one of the professional schoo 

of the university. 

The Division of Experimental Programs is charged with mobilizing aca" 
demic resources throughout the Univer: ity that í p] Dproprii ately addres? 
needs in the Washington metropolitan commun jinn the ac tivities 0 
the vision i is a community assistance program in the Anat ostia e 


community cions., 


ASSOCIATES 


Linda Lear, Assistant Director 
Perry Wallace, Assistant Director 
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Allan Fitzsimmons, Faculty Associate for Environmental Studies 
argot Kernan, Faculty Associate for Film Studies 
: Joanne Lynn, Faculty Associate for Humanities and Medicine 


olin Turnbull, Faculty Associate for Community Studies 


STEERING COMMITTEE 


Harold Frederick Bright, Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs, 
Chairman 
üWrence Thompson Bowles, Dean for Academic Affairs of the Medical 
Center 
arcella Brenner, Professor of Education 
ar] James Lange, Associate Professor of Psy« hology; Assistant Vice Presi- 

ent for Administration and Research 

Norma Maine Loeser, Professor of Business Administration; Dean of the 
School of Government and Business Administration 

Ralph Clarke Nash, Professor of Law 

Judith Ann Abrams Plotz, Associate Professor of English 
enry Solomon, Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate School of 

tts and Sciences 


E 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Dean W.F.E. Long 
Ssistant Dean S.R. Paratore 


During the summer of 1979, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 

| ptaduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and 

p ess Administration, the School of Public and International Affairs, 

? School of Engineering and Applied Science, the Division of University 

Q ldents, and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences offer courses in 

| oW three-week session (May 14-June 6) and two five-week sessions 

June 11-July 17 and July 19-August 23). The National Law Center offers 
l 


les in two six-week sessions and one 13-week session; the School of 
teen tn and Human Development offers courses in six- and nine-week 
ions and three three-week workshop sessions. The University also 
Tm Special programs during the summer which are not available during 
‘© regular academic vear, Courses are offered during both day and eve- 
| ng hours, 
ludents who are enrolled at the University for the 1979 spring semester 
"d Tegister for the Summer Sessions without special application. All 
TS must apply for admission or readmission. Those who do not wish 
“hs toward a degree at the University may apply through the Division 
i niversity Students to take courses for which they are academically pre- 
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pared (as determined by the departments concerned). Students who wish 
degree status may seek admission from the appropriate college or scho 
within the University, and must meet the stated entrance requirements. 

For a complete statement concerning summer term work, see the Sum 
mer Sessions Schedule. 


v 


POLICY STUDIES AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


jima e ae e 


Vice Presiderit for Policy Studies and Special Projects L.H. Mayo 


The Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projects is responsible 
to the President of the University for developing an interdisciplinaly 
capability for analyzing national policy issues. There is involvement wit 
the Consortium universities and with foundations, federal agencies, in 
dustry, and other organizations which interact with the governments 
process. 

The office serves the University as a locus for discussion and 88 an 
advisory resource on interdepartmental and interdisciplinary researó 
related to the analysis of public policies, and on curricula pertaining to 
broad social or environmental problems. 

The University has sustained an institutional commitment, in terms 
of faculty recruitment and program emphasis, to issue-oriented policy 
analysis as a major focus of teaching and research activities. The result 
of twelve years of development is a significant, institutional capability or 
comprehensive analysis of complex policy issues. Major programs oriente 
to public policy and governmental functions, which come within the ambi 
of this office, are described below. 


PROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Director L.H. Mayo 


The Program's primary objective is the continuing development of : 
University-wide policy research capability related to problems stemming 
from the impact of technological change on the processes, values, fi 
institutions of society. The Program provides a neutral forum for conside 
tion of these policy issues—whether in a retrospective, current, OF P i 
spective context—and provides an advisory and research resource fo 
policy makers in the public and private sectors. 

The Program's primary components are: el 

1. The Technology Assessment Group—The Program has been clos Y 
involved with the evolution of the concept of Technology Assessmes 
(TA), which has become federally institutionalized in the Congress 
Office of Technology Assessment. Much of the early work of the Pro 
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consisted of theoretical, methodological, institutional, and historical 
Studies. During the last six years, however, the TA Group has carried out 
Studies in a variety of subject areas including transportation, energy, 
Community development, environmental noise, communication, and gov- 
ernmental structure and process, under contracts or grants from most of 
the major Federal agencies. 

The Graduate Program in Science, Technology, and Public Policy— 
This Master's degree program—co-sponsored by the Program of Policy 
Studies and the School of Public and International Affairs (SPIA)—combines 
graduate training in science policy analysis with major research under- 
takings. In six years, the program has become the/largest degree-granting 
Science policy program in the United States. Admissions information is 
Contained in the SPIA section of this Bulletin. 

3. The Behavioral Studies Group—This part of the Program focuses 
On the social and ors associated with technological 
develo; ment. It is a 1 'roup, with expertise in motivational 


and behavioral aspects of technology assessment in the areas of transpor- 
lation, ene rgy Ic communication, energy conservation, new town pro- 
l community mental 


gram Sarine public health (family 


health), and education. Work includes appl f TA to program de- 
Velopment and evaluation, as well o di inati id. utilization of 
Slrategies to improve the constructive u of technolo in these areas. 


. The Program of Policy Studies normally has between 15 and 20 profes- 
Slonals and many students working on several projects, most of which 
are problem-oriented and interdisci inary in nature. Members of the 
aculty, graduate students, members of governmental agencies, and special 
Consultants are regularly involved in our studies. To date the Program 
às performed over 75 policy studies and has published over 100 reports, 
Monographs, books, and special papers which have been distributed to 
Professionals and institutions throughout the world. Funding for the 
TOgram's activities has come from a variety of sources: the University; 
€deral agencies, including DOT, EPA, ERDA, HEW, HUD. NASA, Com- 
Merce, OTA, and NSF; and private foundations, including The Ford 
Oundation. 


p : : 
TOfessional Associates 


Diva. 
lrector Louis H. M: iyo, Vice President for Policy Studies and Spec ial Proj- 
ia ; Sot ete of Law 
380ciate Director Vary T. — Senior Staff Scientist and Director, 
R echnology Assessment Group [Political Science) 
bert W. Anthony, Senior Staff Scientist (Physics, Systems Modeling) 
Ta Y Black, Professor of Business Economics 
Mes M, Brown, Senior Staff Scientist; Professor of Law 
icharg E ricsol 


1, Senior Staff Scientist; Professor of Management 
~ E Freedman, iU dips ch Associate 
Hamersley, Research Associate (Law) 
En ey ges Research A ssociate oeste Relations) 
John * Kidd, Senior Staff Scientist (Public Affairs) 
M. Lo Research Scientist; Director, Graduate Program in 
v; Associate Professor of Public 


Bronce, Technologv, and Public Policv; 
fairs and Political Science 
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Joseph B. Margolin, Senior Staff Scientist; Director, Behavioral Studies 
Group 

Milton C. Marnev, Consultant (Normative Systems Research) z 

Marion R. Misch, Research Scientist; Deputy Director, Behavioral Studies 


Group CA 
Henrv R. Nau, Graduate Program in Science, Technology, and Public Policy? 
Associate Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 


Herman Pollack, Research Professor of International Affairs (Political 
Science) 


Edward Studholme, Manager, Airport Noise Reduction Policy and Planning 


Study S 4 
Albert H. Teich, Deputy Director; Associate Professor of Public Affairs 
Ernest Weiss, Senior Staff Scientist (Transportation Programs Specialist) 


NATIONAL HEALTH POLICY FORUM 


Judith K. Miller, Director 
Marion Ein, Associate Director 


The National Health Policy Forum assists professional staff members 
employed by the executive and legislative branches of the federal govern 
ment in the health field to obtain a more realistic understanding of actua 
health practices and problems, and to improve communications between 
Washington-based professional staff members and experts in the field. 
Exposure to problems and issues facing the entire country is gaine 
primarily through sequenced evening discussions or workshops an@ 
where appropriate, site visits to various localities. Although attendance 
is primarily limited to Congressional aides and top-level health staff from 
the many government agencies involved in health, GWU students am 
faculty can be accommodated on a space-available basis. 


INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Samuel Halperin, Director 

Elizabeth Johns, Associate Director for Management 

Paul Schindler, Director, Education Policy Fellowship Program 
Elizabeth Hale, Associate Director 

Emerson Elliott, Acting Director, Educational Staff Seminar 

Philip Kearney, Coordinator and IEL Associate Director for State Program 
The Associates Program 

John Merrow, Producer, “Options in Education" 

A. Sidney Johnson III, Director, Family Impact Seminar 
Theodora Ooms, Deputy Director 
Ruth Hubbell, Associate Director for Research 

George Kaplan, Coordinator, Washington Policy Seminar 

Diane Brundage, Coordinator, Ford Fellows in Educational Journalism 

Lisa Walker, Coordinator, Education of the Handicapped Policy Project 

Diane Brundage, Communications Coordinator 

Richard Sepic, Program Associate 

Catherine Arnold, Budget Officer 

Dietra Norris, Chief Administrative Officer 
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The Institute for Educational Leadership (IEL) seeks to strengthen 
Present and potential leadership in American education at the policy levels 
of state and federal government. Established in 1971, IEL is a policy plan- 
Ning and coordinating agency for a number of related educational pro- 
grams, including Education Policy Fellowship Program, Educational Staff 
Seminar £s je Associates Program, ' 'Options in Education" over National 
Public Radio, Washington Policy Seminar, Family Im] Seminar, and 
Ford Fellows in Educational Journalism. IEL i rted by a major grant 


from The Ford Foundation and by various grant jm foundations and 
federal agencies. 
The objectives of the Institute are carried out under the following pro- 


Brams and activities: 

1. Education Policy Fellowship Program (formerly Washington Intern- 
Ships in Education) is a national program i Ip provide future 
educational leaders with skills in policy: tive "i en- 
lightened leadership. Funds for the progr by the Ford, 
Rockefeller, and Cleveland Foundations program has 
Placed over 550 mid-career persons in on ships in public and 
Private agencies involved in edu ;cationel pol 

Educational Staff Se is 
s for staff men 

Tanches of the federal gover nt in tl | 

lo expose these federal education policymakers to existing programs 


program 
executive and legislative 
yf education. It is designed 


throughout the nation, and to innovations, research, and emerging ideas 
in the field. 

3. The Associates Progr is an evolving IEL activity. Its emphasis 
up to now has been to provide seminars for legislators and other policy- 
Makers at state capitals. Begun in 1972 with three state educational 
Seminars, the Pr 'ogram now sponsors 31 seminars, rected by Associ- 
ates who arr; inge five to ten programs anni lly 

The Program maintains a netw p of state-level “generalists” (Associ- 
ates) whose ties to IEL in the nation’s capital provide rare linkages among 
@deral and state education polices tters. It a isors national and 
Peon: al conferences dealing with state-level responsibilities in education. 

“Options in Education,” co-produced by IEL and National Public 
Radio, is a weekly series heard over most of NPR's 190 member stations 
tom coast to coast. Voice of America rebroad asts the one-hour pro- 
T'áms, and IEL makes cassettes and transcripts available at minimum cost. 

"Options" has received awards from the National Association of State 

epart ment of Education Information Officers (1977), the Education 

Nriters Association (1975 and 1976), and the Council for Advancement 
and Support of Education (1974). A ber stations and 

atalog of available cassettes and transcripts are available from IEL. 

5, Family Impact Semi eeks to identify and assess the effect on 
its es and children of a variety of public policies. The Seminar and 

€veral task force 's are composed of scholars and policymakers. To- 
Sether, they examine and test the feasibility of developing “family impact 
Sea nents” on i ected government policies and programs. The specific 

S to be examined are selected from a broad Tange of existing or 
Propose 2d public policies. 

8. Ford Fellows in Educational Journalism is an intensive, short-term 


iso SpOI 


list of NPR mem 
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professional development program for educational reporters and jour- 
nalists. This pioneering effort has offered 29 Fellows a “sabbatical” from | 
the fast-paced immediacy of daily educational reporting and allows them #0 
pursue a full-time, three-month course of tndependent study in their deri 
nated area of educational interest. The program reflects the conviction tha 
bettet-informed media will be a direct and positive influence for better 
education. d 

7. The Washington Policy Seminar brings groups of state educators r^ 
policymakers to the Capital for three days of intensive exposure to 1 
processes, people, and institutions which shape federal education policy. 
Speakers for the Seminar include members of Congress, Congression®” 
staff, senior officials of the Executive branch, leaders of education associa 
tions, and seasoned "Washington watchers.” M 

Further information on these programs is.available from the Institu 
for Educational Leadership, 1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, De 
20036. 


SPONSORED RESEARCH 


Vice President for Administration and Research C.J. Lange 


These special programs were established for the specific purpose of a 
sidering, in an academic atmosphere, problems proposed by the indiv 
projects or submitted by the sponsoring agency. Cooperation between t the 
programs and the various departments-of instruction is as close 8$ 
nature and needs.of the programs and departments will permit. 


CENTER FOR SOCIAL POLICY STUDIES 


Director Sar Levitan 


The Center for Social Policy Studies is devoted to the evaluation s 
federally-supported manpower, antipoverty and related programs jt 
Center is financed by a grant from the Ford Foundation and offers, ™ "hor 
junction with the Department of Economics, graduate courses M 
economics and social policy. 


EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 
CLEARINGHOUSE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


Director Jonathan Fife 


The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) Clearingh? 
on Higher Education, established in the fall of 1968, is supported 99 
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National Institute of Education. The Clearinghouse is responsible for the 
acquisition, evaluation, abstracting, indexing and dissemination of research 
éports and other documents dealing with problems and issues in higher 
ducation, prepares state-of-the-art and review papers related to higher 
education and responds to individual inquires concerned with higher edu- 
cation, 


NATIONAL HEALTH POLICY FORUM 


See Policy Studies and Special Projects, page 188. 


INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


See Policy Studies and Special Projects, pages 188-90. 


INSTITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


Directo; W.H. Marlow 


The Institute for Management Science and Engineering provides a multi- 

"SCiblinary environment for innovative graduate teaching and substantial 

*PPortunities for research activities and public service under diversified 

Ources of externa] support. Through its Program in Logistics, the Institute 

erforms research leading to the development of a science in logistics 

civil ee principles and methodology for resource allocation problems in 
airs and national defense efforts. 


MID.gAs T REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 


Dir 
Er Raymond Cottrell 
ciate Director Nona Flynn 


The Mia r 


FE ast Regional Resource Center is one of a number of centers 
*tving un 


der contract to the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 

Wes; ice of Education. The area served includes Delaware, Maryland, 

Virginia, and North Carolina. The primary mission of the project is 

assist state education agencies and affiliated agencies within its area 

of punply with the Individualized Educational Programming requirements 
f ic Law 94-142. 


N 
ATURAL RESOURCES POLICY CENTER 


Di 

tector Mary 
The i RUEDEN 
to Natural Resources Policy Center was established in September, 1965, 
ir aculty and student research in the area of natural resources and 
armenta] quality; to develop and undertake activities that promote 
T&raduate and graduate education; and to train employees of public 


Holman 


Sponsor f 


petri act 
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resource agencies. The program of the Center focuses particularly 082 
increasing the contribution of the social sciences to the solution of comi 


temporary problems relating to the management and development of natu 
ral resources. The Natural Resources Policy Center, which provides a focus 
on natural resource and environmental quality problems and issues, is 

X ; in both the design of 18% 


an integral part of the Department of Economi 
research program and its courses. 


PROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


See Policy Studies and Special Projects, pages 186-88 


SOCIAL RESEARCH GROUP . 


Director Ira Cisin 

Associate Director H.J. Parry 

The Social Research Group conducts surveys and experiments with c 
centration on basic research underlying an approach to the solution 0 


social problems. 


MORE 


ur A -u | 


E EL dos 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following pages contain listings and descriptions of courses offered by 
t € departments of instruction and special interdepartmental programs. The 
Courses as here listed are subject to change. The University reserves the 
light to withdraw any course announced or to change the course fees 
shown herein. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evening 


and daytime sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the 
Same staff of instructors and carry the same amount of credit. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


First-eroup courses—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for 
Students in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the 
“Visor and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors, In 
“ettain instances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up 
undergraduate deficiencies or a: prerequisites to advanced courses, but 
they May not be taken for graduate credit 

Second-group courses—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned 
thee dents in the junior and senior years. Except for accounting courses, 

y may be taken for graduate credit only upon the approval of the Dean 
and the instructor at the time of registration. Such )I is granted 
only With the provision that students m lditional work to 
| ceive graduate credit. Accounting irses numbered 101-200 may not 


d from 201 to 300 in the Graduate 
1001 of Government and Busi 


201 to 400 in the School of 


m 

? a 
z] 
' 


| awn and Human Develi ) 1 r graduate stu- 
d They are open, t ae [| qualifi d 
hes? they are not open to otl und. es. Qualified seniors in 
tous 00! of Government and Business Administration r« petere for these 
chain must have a 3.00 average, the prior approval of the department 

t p Who is responsible for the graduate course, prior approval 
bachelor's 


| degre, dean. Non-degree students who have not 

| Ment , may not enroll in graduat courses offered by 
and Business Administration. 

i oo] soup courses—Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Graduate 
Dri 9! of Arts and Sciences are limited to gradu ite students, but they are 
Marily for doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the 
| stu 90l of Government and Business Administration are limited to doctoral 
ats. In the School of Education and Human Development fourth-group 
€s, numbered 401 to 500, are limited to graduate students with mas- 


ool of Govern- 


degrees from accredited institutions 
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| 
| 
| 
|] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
I 
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numbe 


Fifth-group courses—Cou! 


soring department. The 701 numb user 
by an individual faculty member; thi 
upper-level courses in which faculty { 


vestigate a topic of mutual academic interest 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


The following 
designations. 


abbreviations are 


Hist 
HKLS 


Acct Accounting 
AmCv_ American Civiliz 
Anat Anatomy 


Anes Anesthesiology Idis 
Anth Anthropology IAf 
ApSc Applied Science Ital 

Art Art Japn 
ArTh Art Therapy Jour 
Bioc Biochemistry Law 


BiSc 
BAd 
Cart 


LEnf 
Mgt 
Math 


Biological Sciences 
Business Administr 
Cartography 


ition 


Chem Chemistry ME 
CH&D Child Health and Development M&PA 
Chin Chinese Med 
GE Civil Engineering Micr 
Clas Classics MStd 
CIEn Clinical Engineering Mus 
CSci Computer Scienc NSur 
Derm Dermatology Neur 
Econ Economics Ob&G 


Ocea 
OR 
Opht 
Oral 
Orth 
Otol 
Path 
Phar 


Educ Education 
EPol Education Policy 

EE Electrical Engineering 

EAd Engineering Administration 
EngS Engineering Science 

Engl English 

EFL English as a Foreign Language 
EnHe Environmental Health 


Envr Environmental Studies Phil 
Hum Experimental Humanities Phys 
ForS Forensic Sciences Phyl 
Fren French PSc 
Gnet Genetics Port 
Geod Geodesy Pchi 


Geography and Regional Science 
Geology 

Geophysics 

Germanic 
Literatures 
Gerontology 

Health Care Administration 
Health Care Sciences 


Geog 
Geol 

Geop 
Ger 


Psyc 
PAd 
Rad 
Rel 
SLP 
Slav 


Languages and 


Gern 
HCA 
HCS 


red 701 and 721 explore topics mo 


insights and meth: 
identified with the spo? 

enate courses taug 
used to. designa 
lepartments W 


OI more au 


: ; e 
used by the University for cours 


Historv 
Ul 


Human Kinetics 


ind Leisure Studies 


Interd nlinary Courses 
Intern al Affairs 


Italian 
Japanese 
Journalism 
Law 
Law E 
Management 
Mathematics - 
Mechanical Engineering iss 
Medical and Public A 

Mt dicine 

Microbiology 

Museum Studies 

Musit 

Neurological Surgery 
Neurology 
Obstetrics and Gy 
Oceanography 
Operations Research 
Ophthalmology 

Oral Biology 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
Otolaryngology 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Physiology 
Political Science 
ortuguese 
Psychiatry and Be 
Sciences 
Psychology : 
ublic Administration 


Radiology 


nforcement 
Science 


necolog? 


havior?l 


Religion 


Service Learning PrO 
Slavic Languages 8n 


gr 


iteratures 


Soc Sociology 
Span Spanish 
SpEd Special Educat 
SpDr Speech i Dr 
Stat Statistic: 

Surg - Surgery 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 
The number of sem 


tion of a co in n 


jurse 18, 1 mt ( T: 
of the course. Thus, a year cour 


ach semester is marked (3-3) 


Ours of credit is ked (3). As 


Minute period of class work o: 
Semester 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 
Following most cours: lescript 
Semester (fall 


iil 


academic year used only with twi 


the first half 


Second hali in the 
Sions are list n th 
Slons Schedu! t 0] 


Classes is p hli} 5 h fall 


concerning tł 


ie time oi course í 


ACCOUNTING 
tofessoria] 5 


A " = : ey RÀ 
Associate Pr M.G. Gallagl 


Professor E.].B. Lewis, A.J. Mastr 


^5S0Ciate Profes: rial Lecturers I 
E SSistant Profi rs G d 
“Ssistant Professorial I turer ] 
Adjunct Inst 


Bache]o; r 


of Business Administ 
35~49 
M ^ 
buster of Accounting—Prerequi 
"USiness n4 "d 


ructors G.E. Farrelly, I 


ING 195 


TCom 
U&RP Urb. n and | ional Plan- 


Urol rology 
WStu Women's St 


isfactory comple- 
after the title 
rs of credit 


emester 


, thr eee) * 
doino thrid aemaeti ! 


emeste! irse giving three 
nester hour may be defined as one 50- 


week for one 
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Master of Business Administration with a concentration in accounting —Pre 
requisite: A bachelor's degree, see pages 145-48. Required: the general require 
ments, pages 146-53; common body of knowledge courses or course equivalents: 
Acct 201; BAd 201, 230, 240, 297; Econ 217, 218; Mgt 200, 202, 218 General in- 
struction in administration courses: BAd 202, 211, 255; Mgt 204; and six semeste? 
hours of electives, selected with the approval of the ad from courses out 
side the field of concentration of accounting, with only three credits from’ any 
one field. Concentration courses: Acct 220, 262, 276, 277 and a comprehensive 
examination in the final semester of course work or the following semester 
(Note: BAd 297 cannot be waived in the common body of knowledge course 
area by a prior similar course.) 


isor 


Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor of Public Administration, $8 
pages 158-59. Students admitted to the doctoral program with accounting a$ the 
major field may be considered for concurrent appointments as Adjunct In: 
structors. Criteria for selection include a Master's degree and a C.P.A. Courses 


n of the Accounting 


to be taught are restricted to Acct 1 and 2. See 
Department for details. 


" 1 : ^ f 
Accounting courses numbered below the 200 level may not be taken P 
graduate credit. Accounting courses numbered 200 and above may not be ta 
for undergraduate credit. 


First Group 
1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) Gallagher, Kurt 
Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses r^s 
reports; the accounting measurement and communications of sign 


cant economic and financial data. There is a $25 laboratory fee ; 
Acct 1. Prerequisite: sophomore status. Acct 1 is prerequisite " 
Acct 2. Students who have received credit for a similar financial 
counting course cannot receive credit for Acct 1. (Acct 1 an 

fall and spring) 


Second Group 


101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) Boda? 
Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility accou 
ing, standard costs, flexible budgets, cost structures for control nd 
motivation, relevant costs, cost concepts. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 5 
junior status. Students who have received credit for Acct 193 cann 
receive credit for Acct 101. (Fall and spring) 


111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) 


Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the 8 "m 
of management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequ 
Acct 1-2. (Spring) 


121 Intermediate Accounting (3) Mast? 


In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory; acquisiti 
of assets and services, income and equity accounting, prepara ior 
and analysis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 and J 
status. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall) 


132 Accounting Theory (3) Mast? 


Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of lead 
fessional and accounting research associations, major contri " 
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to accounting literature. Prerequisite: Acct 121 and senior status. 
(Spring) 
141 Governmental Accounting (3) Lewis 


for governmental 
(Fall) 


Appropriation, encun 


and institutional entities 


161 Federal Income Taxation (3) Gallagher 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals and corpora- 
tions, differences between ta junting and fin ıl accounting. 


(Fall and spring) 


171 Auditing (3) Kurtz 
Principles and procedures of auditing: generally accepted auditing 


stant iternal control, audit objectives and reports, form-prepa- 
ration-use of audit work papers lit evidence. Prere site: Acct 
121 and senior status (Fall) 


181 Accounting Systems (3) Bodnar 
ration of ac- 


Data processing considerations in the 
f > to manual 


171, and 


counting systems. Princ 


and automated account 
senior status. (Spring) 


191 Advanced Accounting (3) Gallagher 
Application of accounting t 3 solidated state- 
ments, busines I sign exchange, 
price-level adjusted itemen ation of funds. 
Prerequisite: Acct 121, and junior status (Spring) 


193 Business Budgeting (3) Lewis 

l , and opera- 
it. Prerequi- 
ct 101 cannot 


Principles and procedures in the 
tion of a system of budgetary 
site: Acct 1-2. Students who ha 


receive credit for Acct 193 


199 Accounting Practice Internship (3) Mastro 
standards of auditing practice obtained as 


Concepts, procedures and 


an intern with a firm or agency. Prerequisite: 15 semester hours of 
accounting courses (including a course in auditing), senior status, 


1 of the depar 


and approval of the chairr 


Third Group 


201 Financial Accounting (3) Kurtz 
For designated students in the M.B.A. progr The role of account- 
ing in the decision-making process of exter the understand- 

incial accounting. 

(Course equivalent: a similar graduate financial accounting course, or 

Acct 1 and 2, or two iate courses.) (Fall and 

Spring) 


ing, interpretation, and implementation 


“11 Business Law For Accountants (3) Gallagher 

A study of the legal process and of the principles and precepts of 

business law; contracts, property, sales, partne ips, and corpora- 
pro} d ] I I 


juisite: Master of Accounting status. (Fall) 


tions. Prerec 


220 Management Accounting (3) Paik 
The role of accounting in the decision-making processes of manage- 
ment; understanding of how accounting influences resource allocation 


Peni Si a mr 
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decisions in the organization. Prerequisite: Acct 201. (Fall and 
spring) 


221 Cost Analysis (3) Bodnat 


An advanced cost accounting course with er asis on comparative 
ter of Account 


costs and cost accounting standards. Prerequisite: Maste 
ing status. (Spi 


232 Generally Accepted Accounting Standards (3) Mastro 
A critical understanding of the Financi Accounting Standards Board 
Pronouncements ards) and the Security and Exchange Com 


mission—Accounting Series Rel Prerequisite: Master of AC 
counting status Spring) 

251 Accounting For Multinational Corporations (3) Segel 
A study of international accounting standards with em} hasis 0? 
accounting for foreign conversion requirements compatible with 1 
mestic accounting consolidation standards. Prerequisite: Acct 201 an 
220. z) 

261 Federal Income Taxation of Individuals (3) Callaghe 
A study of federal income taxation of individuals covering gross in 
come, deductions and credits, sales, other disposition of property 
capital gains and losses, and g. Prerequisite: Master of Accoun 
ing status. (Fall) 


262 Business Income Taxation (3) Gallaghe! 


Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships 
and their owners; emphasis on tax planning factors in business 


cisions and tax research Fall) 
r : ` : ` r 
263 Federal Income Taxation of Corporations (3) Gallaght 
A study of federal income taxation of corporations, covering capi 
structure, distributions not in and in complete liquidation, and CÓ 
porate accumulations. Prerequisite: Master of Accounting status 9? 


Acct 261. (Spring) 


264 Federal Taxation of Estates, Gifts, and Trusts (3) Gallaght 
" : wn 


A study of estates, gifts, gross estates, 
transfer taxes, valuation pr nninj el juidity, comple 
trusts. Prerequisite: Master of Accounting status and Acct * 
(Spring) 

275 Contemporary Auditing Theory and Procedures (3) Kurt 
Study of auditing concepts: generally accepted auditing standard 


application of statistical sampling to auditing, audit of t electroni $ 
data processing systems. Prerequisite: Master of Act ounting sta 
(Spring) 

" 2 ik 
276 Management Planning and Control pe 


ud. . , am 
Integrative case study approach to management systems for P. 
ning, control, and decisions: value indices for organizational SU un " 


; za] m 
transfer pricing, contemporary control systems, accounting fre 


work and cycle. Prerequisite: Acct 201 and 220. (Spring) ak | 
277 Accounting and Decision Systems (3) P 
Accounting as a basis for economic decision-making by manage" 


and investors. Prerequisite: Acct 201 and 220. (Fali) 
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282 Accounting Information Systems (3) Bodnar 
pl m theory, including 


Development and ic n of accounting 
inal) lesign, an entation. Integration of automatic data 
proce T and management information sys- 
tems. Prerequisite Acct 2 1 220 Fall 


290 Special Topics in Accounting (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 


be repeated once for cr« 


298 Directed Readings and Research in Mastro and Staff 
Accounting (3) 

299 Thesis Seminar (3) Mastro and Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

300 Thesis Research | 3) Mastro and Staff 


(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 
F 
ourth-group courses are primarily 


io aand requires. The « 
on of the 


t 


department 
| 311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions 

and Relationships (3—3) 

An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for 
| describing, understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and 
Problems, poten- 


actions of American public and private institution 
vate institutional 


tials, and alternatives for structuring publi 
arrangements to meet the needs of society 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Mastro and Staff 
ess Administra- 
1ation. May be 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Bus 
tion or Doctor of Public Administration general exar 
repeated for credit Fall and spring) 


\ 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Mastro and Staff 
l or Doctor of Public 
r credit (Fall and 


Limited to Doctor of Business 
Administration candidates. May 
Spring) 


A) 
"MERICAN LITERATURE 


See English. 


A 
"MERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


Pr 
b lesSors R.H. Walker, Jr., C.C. Mondale 
oria] Lecturer L. Miller 
B Professors B.M. Mergen, J.O. Horton, H.F. Gillette, Jr. (Director) 
lcin o ciate Professors C.R. Field, J.N. Pearce 
€ Professorial Lecturers J. Mahoney, Jr., D.A. O'Toole, T.A. Comp 


Ofe 


Sk aqu qs dp rium c Iu) n 
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I 


Adjunct Assistant Professor P.M. Palmer al 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers B.G. Carson, L.D. Lankton, H.W. Marsh» 
J.F. Santino, S.J. Zeitlin, P.J. Cressey, J. Haas 


Affiliated Programs 


John Y. Cole (Library of Congress) 
Atlee Schidler (Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies) 
Wilcomb E. Washburn (Smithsonian Institution) 


Faculty Advisory Committee 


H.F. Gillette (Chairman), S. Carroll, "rench, F.S. Grubar, R.L. H 
phrey, H.L. LeBlanc, O. Seavey, R.P. Sharkey, R.W. Stephens, A.M, Ye 
D. Wallace, Jr. 


American Studies Council 


The Council serves the American Studies Program in an advisory capaci? 
It includes representatives from the student body, the Washington € 
munity, the faculty, alumni, and affiliated programs. 


y—The 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in American Civilization (fie Id-of-study)— 


following requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements stated on pages 72-73, 79-85 d it i 
2. Prerequisite course—AmCv 71-72. (In preparation for the major fiel and 
recommended that students take the introdt American history course hy 
elect introductory courses in anthropology, art, economics, English, geogra 
and regional science, philosophy, political science, religion, and sociologi d 
3. Required courses in the major—(a) 15 semester hours of approved sec pot 
group courses in the humanities (history may be elected for [a] or [b], but ia 
for both); (b) 15 semester hours of approved second-group courses in 80 
sciences; (c) AmCv 179-80, which must be taken in the senior year. e com 
The major examination required of all seniors must be satisfactorily 
pleted in the final year uist 
Special Honors will be awarded to students who fulfill the general red all 
ments (see page 50) and in addition (1) receive grades of A in at least t 
of their courses in the two areas of concentration and (2) receive honors in 
major examination. ice. jogie 
Two years of a foreign language or adequate preparation in statistics th 
or linguistics is strongly recommended. Students should consult frequently » 
an American Civilization advisor. 


€ 
Master of Arts in the field of American Civilization—Prerequisite: the deg. 
of Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate major in American Civilization 9 
the subject in which concentration is contemplated "7 
Required: the general requirements, pages 88-96, including (1) AmCV a 
(six semester hours), a seminar on scope and method in American civiliza® 4 
(2) 18 additional semester hours in a carefully related pattern, focusing 0 13 
concentrated approach to the study of American Civilization; (3) a n 
thesis (six semester hours) written on an approved topic under the directio" e 
the instructor in whose field the major emphasis falls; (4) a Master's Com 
hensive Examination reflecting the candidate's area of concentration. p Á 
options in the degree program include the following: 2 


» 
» 
Z 
a 


TUDIES PROGRAM 201 


1. A concentration in Museum Training 
Search in material culture under d 


tion. Required: in addition to 'eneral 
» 

“90. Recommer but not require Am( 

AmCy 251 (ir ship) ind other related c« 


anthropology or education 
2. A concentration in Historic Preservatior Course en 


)hasis on interpreting 


‘sues in historic preservation through a humanistic framework. Prerequisite: 
ackground in urban history. Required: in addition to tl neral requirements 
Outlined above, AmCv 2 8. Re mmend but not requiri 
Courses in architectural history, urban and regional planning, and 

Master of Arts in the field of ^ : 

Doctor of Philosophy in t eld of American Civili program 
combines work in the humanities and/or cial s inCt is pre ition for 


in oped careers. Appl ints are req | tO Dave au aco back 
lumanities and I l ences as the apply to the understanding of 
“Merican civilization 
Required: the general requir 1 pag Cn D 
Pass a General Examination in four areas. Am 
quired field. Three other fields may 
committee ld 


E one field must represi foreign covera ther al may be chosen 
* the following group | Amer n diplomatic, econ I itical, social, 
Cà Urban history; American literature, art, pl ophy r rel 1; Afro-Ameri- 
" historv: historic preservat 1 me ares f the i] 1 behavioral 
Scienc » MISLOTIC preservi UR OURS Tps 3 2. m Pre +5 

mces; (2) in affiliatio tł I 1 ( I 1 historical 


Ad- 


inged with the University and in both the 


ents con i " Special announce- 
the Off Eacerning these progr l ju eric illy and are available in 
ice of the Dir Oo tU imt in St es I "T 
ger h fiel ls for the d ssertation may be chosen fr m any f the above 
"pt those dealing with the culture of an ar utside the United State 


First Group 


71—72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3 


Themes and issues in American civilization since 


emphasis on th contemporary import € 
8 
®cond Group 
160.6 
1-62 Studies in American Literature (3-3-3) Seavey 
Same as Engl 160-61-62. Major factors in the national cultural tradi- 
tion as shown by outstanding writers. 162—fall; 161— 


spring) 


165 Introduction to Folklore (3) 


History of folklore studies in Europe and 
study of different folk genres. Same as Anth 


ino, Zeitlin 
rminology and 


| 
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173 Afro-American History (3) Horton 


d Survey of the Afro-American experience, emphasizing the contribu 


tions of black Americans to, and their impact upon, American history: 


: Same as Hist 173. (Fall) 
i 174 Special Topics in Afro-American History (3) Horton 
(d Concentration on specific issues central to the Afro-American exper 
i ence. Consult Spring Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed: 
Same as Hist 174. (Spring) 
Pearce 


177 Introduction to Historic Preservation (3) 
for the study of historie 


, Y Washington, D.C. will be the primary exhibit i 
np preservation as it has developed over the past century. Experienm 
i with preservation issues as shown by examples in other localitie 


scussions of the readings 


will also be discussed. Lectures, cl di inf 
and field trips to neighborhoods and sites subjected to preservatio 
efforts. (Summer) 


3) Mondale 
in American Civilizatio™ 


staff 


179-80 Proseminar in American Civilization (3- 
Coordinating course for seniors majoring 
(Academic year) 

*185 History of Women in America (3) 
^ "t ` 1 : [nd 
Survey of the political, economic, social, military, religious, intel 
tual, and cultural practices in North America from 1000 A.D. wr 
present as these have affected and been affected by the female hal 
the population. (Fall) 


: ‘Tete 

*186 U.S. Urban History (3) Gillett 

History of the American city from colonial foundations to the prese 

focusing on relationships between social and economic forces © to 
physical form. Special emphasis on transitions from pre-industrià 

industrial to me 


tropolitan forms, with attention to implications 


public policy and historic preservation (Fall) 
1192 The American Cinema (3) Kern 
l History and criticism of American films. The course will enable » 
student to recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to express t 
evaluation clearly in writing, and to understand the role of films 
; the context of American culture (Spring) aff 
Bes 195 Independent Study (3) st 2 
tod Open to a limited number of American Civilization majors a$ direc? 
1 4 research or as an internship with a Washington museum or histor! 

1 m. 1 , society. Approval of advisor required. (Fall and spring) " 
1d € | *197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) c 
IN. Í Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using histor ed 
123 B | data through recorded interviews. Examination of major pu P Story 
Hi mun : works in oral history. Particular attention to ongoing ora hi 
Mi har; | projects in the Washington area. (Spring) 
el 


1 a. $ t Third Group 


Rie aint fh i ; i}lett? 
ea d i 225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) cm 
Pn The social history of Washington, from village to metropolis, ig 
E emphasis through field trips on the evolution of residentia 
- ja * Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the History Department. 


t Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Speech and Drama Department. 


borhood: 1 


Same as H 


id relate 


Summ 


*260 Women in the American Work Force (3) 


u ip 
force. pal 
" 

wom 


271- 


{ 1€ 
ing; introductio 
degrei 


(Academ 


t274 Research Seminar: Materials in Afro-American 


Culture (3 


Prerequisite Am 


Cy 


+276 U. S. Architectural History (3) 


Basic stylistic dev 
through the 20th 

of '! re ic 
Architecture e 


historic preservati 


77.7 " . ; A 
8277-78 Historic Preservation (3-3) 


Ihe prest rvat 


Values iftecting 


280 Seminar: Urban History (3) 


(Spring) 
289~ 


pre 


Research problem: 
jan cultural hist 
seminat (Acad 


205 " 
495 Independent Study (arr 


T 


imited to master’s 
reanirod 
ACC € 

juireq 


299-5 n * 
300 Thesis Research 
(Fall and 


spring) 
r I 
Ourth Group 


1 
J 


d79-.n 


0 Readings in American Cultural History 
i f Phil 


( 


90 Seminar: Topics in American Civilization (3-3 


) 


72 Seminar: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3- 


w of current 


ind labor 
d self 

f ting 
ind 

d ex 


j Mondale 


Pearce 


n 390 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor ot Philosophy gener’ | 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) | 

stall | 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) i 
be repeated fo 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


> of 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Libr ol 

Congress in a program leading to the degree of Doctor oi Philosophy. T ot 
f Congress by members of its § 


lowing courses are offered at the Library 


Third Group 


à et 
255-56 Research Orientation Seminar: Americana in Cole, walk 

the Library of Congress (3-3) ' 

z of Congress with th 


Examination of the collections of the Library 
i and awarene 


aim of increasing understanding of American culture en 
of library-oriented research problems and possibilities. For " to? 
in the affiliated doctoral program, this course may lead directly eli 
field in "Research Materials for the Study of American Life: 197% 
Content, Collection, Arrangement, and Use.” (Academic yea? 


80 and alternate years) 


Fourth Group 


355-56 Practicum: Advanced Library Research (3-3) 
Practical problems in control of library materials with emp 
collections in the Library of Congress. A reading field in the 8 
program. Prerequisite: AmCv 255-56 (Academic year) 


asis 0^ 
iate 


389 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ener? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy g cow 
examination in fields offered in affiliation with the Library 9 
Ile. gress. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


a ions bao 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertation? “gor 


i 2 ^ i , 
upon or significantly related to collections of the Libre o 
gress. Supervised by specialists at the Library. Prerequisi^* 


355-56. (Fall and spring) 


ia COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 


LM SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


i! t sthsoni? 
f The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Smi Ci 
He Institution's Program for Graduate Students in the History of Amer d 

d zation. The following courses are offered at the Museum of History ane 


nology and at the National Portrait Gallery, by members of the 


ir staffs 


AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 205 


Third Group 


250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of Washburn, Mergen 
American Civilization (3) 


I liar ] i tio of the 1ithsonian 
Institutio i ppor ies for r arch ] publica- 
tic ts. Required of all students in the 
master and doctoral programs affiliated with the Smithsonian In- 


stitution Fall) 


251 Museum Research and Education (3) Washburn and Staff 


Supervised work and/or st under the ¢ ction of Smithsonian 
staff member ind n visitor behavior, 
Costum: ind. furnishit lecorative art ind photography as his- 
torical documentation Fall and spring) 


252-53 American Decorative Arts (3-3) Carson 


(AmCv 25: Must Research and Ed 
Conci il ua i 
artifacts fri ie 1 Í 11 ost 


AmCv 253 Academ year) 


or, Qc . n : . : " [t 
254 Seminar: Folklore in America (3) Statt 
Various aspects of American traditional culture, including the theory 


and methodology of folklore 


tom . E * *.* 
270 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting (3) Mahoney 


Selected museum exhibiting problen tl ıl and natural sci- 
ence including method ind techni { f € bit problems of 
museum communication and education (Fall) 


1284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Miller 
Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural 
history involving the use of artistic material nt media; 

emphasis on 


for credit 


286 Readings in the History of Technology in America (3) Comp 
Seminar focu ; on the maior outline yf technological innovation 


in the Un ted State Beginning with ( nial 1 early Federal period 
technologv transfer and adaptation, the course emphasizes the major 
Sectors of 19th- and early i 1 i € eering 


development (Fall) 
| 287 Introduction to Industrial Archeology and Lankton 
Material Culture (3) 


Intensive study focus- 


of tools, m ir hi 
Ing on the kinds of dat the Students will be 
assigned objects to re g) 


ke 
294 Field Research in Historical Archeology (3) 


Field techniques, including excavation recording, photography, 


EE Preservation, laboratory analysis at pretation. 
' 
loi 
ht of... 
"lon, oflering Of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology Department 
Sting of the American Studies Program and the Art Dey I 
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Fourth Group 


351—52 Research in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3-3) i 
Superv ised study and/or field work in select 1 subject areas relate 
to the activities of tl th ti (Fall or spring) 


394 Advanced Reading and Research 
phy general 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor o1 Philosop In 
examination in fields offere th t S onian 
stitution. May be repeated for « li Fall and spring) 


395 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
tations signifi 


For Doctor of Philosoph lid I i lisserta 

cantly related to the mate Am | civilization. suy 
dents work under curator Derv t the Smithsonian Insti 
tion. Prerequisit AmCv ] May be peated for credit. (Fa 


and spring) 


ANATOMY—DOCTORAL PROGRAM E 


Professors F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson, R.S. Snell (t rman) 
M.J. Koering 
Associate Professor K.E. Johnson 


Assistant Professor J]. Kerns 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Anatomy—Required he gf neral : 
quirements, pages 88-91, 97-99. Candidates must also fulfill tool rt quireme 
by demonstrating proficiency in two of the following language (Germ. 
French, or Russian), biostatistics, computer science, or biological ins trument 
tion. There will also be a comprehen /e written and oral examination that W! 
cover at least three areas of anatomical studie 

Research fields: cell ultrastructure ) o ‘ inatom) histology 


neuroanatomy, and physical anthropology 


Third Group 


202 Gross Anatomy (6) Snell and fi 
la ] nted with lectures ® 


staff 
d 


Regional dissections of adul 
x-rays, Laboratory fee, $30 


203 Human Embryology (1) 


Alla? 
of 


Origin and development of human body; emphasis on valu 
embryology in interpreting anat | anomalit (Fall) 


204 Neuroanatomy (2) 
Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous 
special senses. Laboratory fee, $13 Fall) 


205 Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) Albert € 
Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the 
body. Laboratory fee, $20 Fall) 


EL coerin8 

206 Scanning Electron Microscopy (2) Ko n 0 

Preparative techniques for various biological tissues, operate , 

scanning electron microscope, and interpretation of microg rent 
A or concu 


te 


T 
Laboratory fee, $30. Enrollment limited. Prerequisi 
registration: Anat 260. 


Fall) 


| 
\ 


ANATOMY 207 


208 Comparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) 


Survey of the evoluti of the ebrate brain. Prerequisite: Anat 
204. Laboratory fe 10 Sprit 


Allan 


ut some aspect 


209 The Use of Audiovisual Techniques in Anatomy 


human late Laboratory fee, $20 »prii 
212 Neurobiology (3) (Same as Phyl 212 Stafi 
An integrat irvey of the structur 1 function of the human 


| traf , na lahar "TV 
rvous yster 1 em i j ind laboratory. 


Labor itor 

221-22 Seminar (1-1) Gilson* 
Research reports and discussions of special topics by guest lecturers, 
taff, and students Academic year) 


Staff 


Major re h techniques as applied to biological materials in the 
ATI Oo l (I 

252 Physical Anthropology (1) Staff 
Variations in humans and factors affecting them; human evolution 
and racial differences; anatomy and culture of ancient humans. 
(Spring) 

254 Fetal Anatomy (2) Allan 
Dissection of stational fetus. Comparison of fetal and adult 
structures. 20 students. Laboratory f $10 Spring) 

256 Teratology (1) Gilson* 
(Formerly Human Geneti 
Etiology and mech of common congenital malformations. 


Limited enrollment 


260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) Koering 


Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its relationship to 
electron microscopic techniques (Spring) 


261 Transmission Electron Microscopy (3) Koering 


Introduction to the routine processing of specimens; pr« paration and 
i i I i 
i : 
sion by per- 


urrent registration: Anat 


interpretation of micrographs. Limited ent 
t 


mission of instructor. Prerequisite Or 
260. La 


boratory fee, $25 (Sprin 


262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Snell and Staff 
Extremities (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, as- 
signed reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


9 T ' + 

264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Snell and Staff 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, as- 
signed reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Snell and Staff 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, as- 
E a signed reading. Limited enrollm Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 
a Ellen Gilson Assistant P f Anatomy at the G.W.U. School of Medicine and 
th Sciences Eo ^ 


i 
l 
Í 
j 
| 
| 
| 
i 
b 4 
ago ý 
' 
| h 
| è 
i 
E 
h 
i 
in 
i j 


AN 
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268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, Snell and Staff ; 
and Lower Extremity (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; 
signed reading. Limited enrollment Laboratory fee, 


discussions, 88- 
$10. (Spring) 


270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) T. Johnson 


Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with considera: 
| signed reading. Limite 


tion of ventricular system; conferences and as 


enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 

272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, tun tion of central and 
peripheral components of autonomic nervous system (Spring) 

Staff 


276 Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) 
Lectures and conferences on selected anatomical 
endocrinology, teratology, growth, and others. May be 
credit. (Spring) 


subspecialties— 
repeate for 


288 Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) Snell 


ta Hass e. 
Lectures and demonstrations on areas of clinical important 
(Spring) 


289 Biochemical and Morphological Techniques in staf 


Cell Biology (3) 
Techniques currently used in the isolation of subcellular 
and their biochemical and morphological characterization. 


fractions 


staff 


295 Research (arr.) 
d onc 


Content differs each 


course is offered; may be repeate 
for credit. Fee to be } 


Fourth Group 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) stall 

e for the Doctor of Philosophy gen 
red (Fall and spring 


staf 


Limited to students prepari 
eral examination. May be repeated for credit 
I 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


r 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated " 
credit. (Fall and spring) 
ji. 
-ANTHROPOLOGY E 


1} Professors R.K. Lewis, R.M. Krulfeld, C.M. Turnbull (Visiting), RE Hum 
{ phrey, Jr. 
Professorial Lecturer J.L. Angel 

Associate Professors V.K. Golla (Chairman), S.L. Simons 
t Associate Professorial Lecturers J. Mahoney, Jr., G. Stuart, S. 
| Koch-Weser, E. Jacob, G. Teleki, Jr. 

' A Assistant Professors A.S. Brooks, R.K. Evans (Visiting) 

_ Adjunct Assistant Professors C.A. Wagner, C.R. Rose 

© Adjunct Instructor J. Lanouette £ 

Lecturer R.O. Selig 


M 


Hertz, 


Bachelor of Art 
'équirements mu 
l The general 
2. Prereq 1 
3. Require d 
Introductory 
proved b 
of COüfse wor 
We Course in 
archeologi l 
‘phy and re, 
‘nthropolo "V. 
Phy and statistic: 
x 4. Requi: ent 
‘nthropoloey 
of the follow 
490s), lingu sti 


l. The gen 
Cons 5 


a departn 


bas list 109 110. (A reading knowledge f French 
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with a major in anthropology (departmental)—The following 
be fulfilled 
I nt is st 2 ) 
ourse Anth 1 
rst other areas 1) 12 semester hours, or equivalent, of 


Anthropology Department I x to twelve semester hours 


ted di tments. R« nmended f ethnological emphasis 
( I po [ sus 


f ) al 
( l ( ( ( I )f 
f r i I ; 
) i f 1 1 
l E at 
th 
i ) ect I l in the 
+} 1 e1 1d 
j bY I í Í 
l 
nay 
10 y 
{ ind 
t { a d€ iC 
Credit 
1 i 1 
c ^ À 
" j iv or 
terdepa ent ior offered b ( 
"1 
f ( " s ' t be fulfillec 
i ] 7 5. (S 
} ' 
I sardin ; ( € 
i il 
f Hat ' i in 
mt 
4.5 
UTSE | 


legree pr 


ee 


4 ji , 
may be required to 


iencies before begin- 


nts, pages 88-96. The mini- 


hy 
Work requirement cx ( 14 n f approved aduate course 
K ] } } ~ " m ns 
Under Plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). A th is preferred; 
Study Certain circumstances, however, the department may pt a program of 
( i Aen : wark withont we 
Onsisting of 36 semester hours of approved cou! work without a thesis. 


x east 6 
Nelud, 


semester hours drawn from the sequence Anth 201, 202, 203, 204 should 
d in the program of study and should be completed during the first 
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ation 


24 semester hours of graduate course work. A reading knowledge examin ster 
e 


in a major foreign language must be passed before beginning the third sem 
of graduate work. A tool course in statistics, chemistry, computer programming 
or a similar technical field may be substituted for the foreign language rea D 
examination, if approved by the department. A written general Master's e: 
prehensive Examination must be passed before beginning the 28th semes 
hour of graduate work. i. 
2. With a concentration in museum training—Required: the general requi 
ments, pages 88-96. The program of study is the same as that described for E 
general degree, above, with the following exceptions: the minimum requireme 
consists of 36 semester hours of approved graduate course work, and must A 
clude from 12 to 15 semester hours of work in museum-related course? 
at least 6 semester hours of which must be in an internship. No thesis © 
required, but students are expected to submit to the department at least p 
research paper of publishable quality on a museum-related topic. studet 
whose primary interest is in museum techniques, rather than anthropology 
advised to apply to the Master's program in Museum Studies (pages 381-9 


: 69: 
Departmental prerequisite: Anth 1 is prerequisite to Anth 180 through f, 
Anth 2 is prerequisite to all other second-group courses. These prerequ 


may be waived by permission of instructor. 


First Group , 
ste 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) | 
d culto 


Anth 1: survey of human origins, physical evolution, an 


history. Anth 2: survey of the world’s cultures, illustrating the p 
ciples of cultural behavior. (Anth 1 and 2—fall and spring 


Second Group " 
i 
101 Survey of Anthropological Theory (3) Wagner, Krulfeld, 6 | 


(Formerly Anth 192, Anthropological Theory) 


egl | 

" : ; toric? 

The development of anthropological thought as seen in hist oo 

context. Exploration of selected basic concepts and theories 0 | 

temporary anthropology. (Fall) 

p 

; A : „y, Merg? 
*115 Field Methods in Comparative Cultural Humphrey, M 

Ecology: Mesoamerican Archeology (6) olto 
Field study in Mexico. Intensive analysis of Mesoamerican c 

history. (Summer) i yu 

z : uli" | 

150 Comparative Value Systems (3) Kt 
World views, conceptual systems, and value orientations of 

sentative cultures throughout the world. if y 

e 

151 Primitive Economics (3) Tdi 

Comparative study of various economic organizations, Md yer 

hunters and gatherers, herders, and cultivators (Spring, 9 prel 

152 Man, Culture, and Environment (3) Hump thé 
[ SE : : i 

Basic principles of cultural ecology. Human interaction Wi, o 

ecosystem both past and present; emphasis on the applict ple” 
anthropological precepts to current environmental PP 
———- o 

*Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Departments of Anthropol v 


Geography and Regional Science 


ANTHROPOLOGY 211 


153 Psychological Anthropology (3) Jacob 
hol ] I lution and the 
leterminants of per- 


155 Anthropological Approaches to Religion (3) Simons, Wagner 


Theories of religio leveloped by anthropologi survey of world 
1 


and change spring 


156 Comparative Political and Legal Systems (3) Hertz, Simons 


Cro ultural study of ancient a I lern systems of social con- 
trol; moral, ethical, and legal factors which operate to produce be- 
havioral norm: Spring) 


7 Primitive Social Organization (3) Simons, Hertz 
Analysis of the soci rganization of primitive peoples; kinship, 


158 Art and Culture (3) Krulfeld, Humphrey, Wagner 
The art of tribal society, including the role of art in culture, in- 
fluences upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with 


art production 


159 Cognitive Anthropology (3 Wagner, Golla 
i ind nonliterate 
classification. 


The organization of empirical knowledge 


161 Language and Culture (3) Golla 


Structure and semantics of systems of communication; lin- 


guistic change; social aspects of language 


163 Anthropology of Visual Communication (3) Staff 


Still and motion picture photography as a ntegral aspect o n- 
thropological research. A study of recent and historic ethn graphic 
films ntroductik ht OI ( z visual 
ethnogra ds. Ma il fee, $15 


165 Eepetection to Folklore (3) Santino, Zeitlin 


(Form Ant! > 7 ' je 
Phonet CS, gré I i} ( ex ech- 
101 1 oth | ( cal 


169 Intensive Study of a Language (3) Golla 


Analytic study of a 
versity context in illustration of the methods ol 
168 (Spring or 


Studied in à 


anthropolog 
E summer) 


"hh 
int offering 


3 of the Anthropology and Religion Dey 
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170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) Lame 
Culture history and ways of life among the area's various culturei 
groups up to the ethnographic present. (Spring, even years) 
171 Native Peoples of North America (3) s Simons, Humphry 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of t 
continent’s culture areas. (Fall) 
" f 
172 Cultures of South America (3) wam 
Survey of native American, Iberian, and African populations of Sou 
America, and their interactions 
r r is 
173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) Lew! 
Culture history and ways of life among native peoples of Melanes!® 
Micronesia, and Polynesia. (Fall, even years) 
175 Topics in Asian and Circumpolar Humphrey, Krulfeld, 1, and Ste 
Ethnography (3) 
(Formerly Cultures of Southeast Asia) d 
b a : n 
Intensive, integrated study of a selected culture area in OT a 
Asia (including Circumpolar regions). Specific area 2 be announ 
in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 
> wis 
177 Cultures of the Near East (3) Le 3 
Geographic environment, language, religion, and social structure 
settled and nomadic peoples of the Near East; emphasis on the 
world. (Spring, odd years) 
n js 
178 Cultures of Africa (3) Lew! 
Comparative examination of the history, culturé il development, ? 
contemporary problems of African cultures. (Fall, odd years ^ 
, 0 
180 General Archeology (3) Humphrey, P 
Field and laboratory methodology in archeology: stratigraphy, brief 
techniques, chronological systems and their implications: a 
survey of world prehistory. y 
E hre 
182 New World Archeology (3) Hump of 
Introduction to archeological methodology, theory and survey s 
North American culture history from human entry into the rope? 
during the Pleistocene period until the time of the first Eur 
contacts. (Spring) 5 
: van. 
183-84 Old World Prehistory (3-3) Brooks, Ë 
(Anth 184 formerly Ethnohistory) he 
Survey of human prehistory in Europe, wer c and Asia € 
earliest hominid cultures to the beginnings of advanced civics d 
Anth 183: Paleolithic and Mesolithic cultures Anth 184: Neolit 
Bronze Age cultures. (Academic year) net 
185 Latin American Archeology (3) Humphrey; yi? 
u 


Culture history of pre-Columbian Latin America from the 6 th 
Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Focus on Andea "ve re 
America in even years, on Meso-America in odd years. May 


peated for credit. (Spring) el 


186 Physical Anthropology of Modern Man (3) 


Individual and social biology, methods, and techniques. 
tural, and ecologic backgrounds of individual and populat 


Genetic 
ion Vi 
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tion: micro-evolution, growth, paleodemography, paleopathology, 
forensic identification, techniques (Spring) 


187 Introduction to Hominid Evolution (3) Brooks 
The fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light of 
evolutionarv theory. Brief review of the earlier human antecedents, 

vith concentration on the Pleistocene remains (Spring, odd years) 


Brooks, Teleki 


188 Primatology (3) 


Physical and behavioral characteris 1e various primate groups 
and their relationship to human physical and cultural evolution. Fre- 
quent meetings at the National Zoological Parl (Fall, odd years) 


*190 Ethnohistory (3) Wagner, Humphrey 


(Formerly Anth 184) 

Rect tr tion the | ) elect literate ' through 
the analysis of torical document | traditi gical re- 
mains, and other indirect sources. Specific topic to be announced in 
the Schedule of Cl 


195 Undergraduate Re search (arr.) Staff 


Individual research problems to be arranged with a member of the 
faculty. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisit oncurrent or previ- 
ous registration in Anth 198 

198 Senior Seminar (3) 
Study and discussion of selected major works in anthropology. Pre- 
requisite: Anth 101 and senior standing in anthropology 


Third Group 


200 Methods in Socio-Cultural Anthropology (< 3) Krulfeld 
(Formerly Anth 193, Anthro I i i al Me ti | 


Approaches to library and field research. Conceptual bases and biases 
in the delineation of problems and in the selection, analysis, and 
orga ition of data. Students will design and carry out their own 
field projects in the Washington area. Spring 


201 Proseminar: Biological Anthropology (3) Brooks 
Theories, methods and current issues in the various subdisciplines of 
biological anthropology. (Spring) 


202 Proseminar: Socio-Cultural Anthropology Krulfeld, Simons 
(Forme rly Seminar: Recent Trends in Anthropolog 


Major topics in contemporary social and « 
Stressing current journal and monograph mater 


anthropology, 


(Spring) 


203 Proseminar: Anthropological Linguistics (3) Golla 
(Formerly Anth 261) 
Contemporary anthropological studies of language in biological, so- 
cial, and historical perspectives (Fall) 


204 Proseminar: Method and Theory in Humphrey, Brooks 
Archeology (3) 
(Formerly Anth 265) 
E Survey of the most recent archeological techniques and theoretical 


t offering of ti 


1e Anthropology and History Department 


-> a — M —- wc os 
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approaches to reconstructing and interpreting the cultures 0 
past. (Fall) l 
*211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) 


Individual conservation projects to determine composition, CONS |” 
ble stabilization tec 


tion, decomposition of materials, and possible im 
niques. Conservation laboratory experience. Prerequisite OT conc 
rent registration: Art or Anth 212 (Fall) 


*212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) Stal 
hemistry of ethnographit 


Physical structure, molecular biology, and ch di 
materials. Chemistry and physics underlying techniques used to € 


serve these materials. Prerequisites: Art or Anth 293, Chem 50 an 
permission of instructor. (Fall) 
e LL. ^ . " 5 en 
1215 Field Methods in Comparative Cultural Humphrey, Merg 


Epoisgy: Mesoamerican Archeology (6) i 

par . iq 0 
Field study in Mexico. Directed individual research in the history 
Mesoame rican culture (Summer) 


Merge? 


+254 Seminar: Folklore in America (3) 
e, including the theory 


Various aspects of American traditional culturi 
and methodology of folklore research 


255-56 Anthropology for Teachers (4-4) Lanouette and gaff 
(Formerly Teaching Anthropology Through Washington's Resources) 
Examination of current research, innovative classroom tet hniques an 

materials. Sessions with anthropologists at museums, laboratories 

and zoos. Desinit 1 for mi and secondary school social scien 


> = ; tes 
and science teachers. May not be taken for cre dit by M.A. C andid@ 


in anthropology. j j 
| 
258 Seminar: Anthropology of Wagner, Krulfel . 


Art, Aesthetics, and Symbolism (3) 
Anthropological approaches to aesthetic problems in 
ethnographic materials. 


er 
260 Seminar: Culture Theory (3) Krulfeld, Wag? 


Contemporary theories of culture. 


of 
the context 


ewis | 

262 Seminar: Applied Anthropology (3) L 

Use of anthropological methods and techniques in sucł 

as government, community development, land reform, law, an 
cine, (Fall) 


$ 
1 specific Bel 


Simon? 


263 Seminar: Culture Contact and Change (3) eral 


: T i i en 
Change in. Western and non-Western emphasis on g 
processes of change and interaction between simpler and more 


cultures; 


plex societies. (Fall) 
, rey 
264 Seminar: Anthropological Museum Techniques (3) Hump tjon 
PR : e »cerva 
Principles of anthropological collection, classification, presery’ sec 
identification, interpretation, and exhibition of specimens; res 
* Joint offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments ments 
+ Interdepartmental course offered by the American Studies Program and the Depart 


Anthropology and Geography and Regional Science 
+ Joint offering of the Anthropology Department and the American Studies Program. 
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and instructional use of the museum. Field trips to area museums. 
(Fall) 
266 Seminar: Technology (3) Humphrey, Lewis 
Cross-cultural examination of the form, function, meaning, and use of 
material culture and the behavior patterns involved in its production. 


(Spring, odd years) 


207 Seminar: Economic Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
Comparative study of systems of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption (Fall) 

268 Seminar: Peasant Society (3) Krulfeld 


Cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies, including their manner 
of functioning within their larger social, economic and cultural con- 


text (Fall) 

269 Seminar: Structural Problems (3) Simons 
Comparative survey of principles of descent, ki ip terminology, 
and formation of descent groups; problems of jn and change 


in kinship systems and development ot Is (Spring) 

*9» . n TET a 

270 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting (3) Mahoney 
Selected museum exhibiting problems in the soc ial and natural sci- 
ences, including methods and techniques of exhibition, problems of 

the Smithsonian 


museum communication and education. Taught at 
Institution (Fall) 


272 Seminar: Topics in Latin American Wagner, Koch-Weser 


Anthropology (3) 

Specific topics, to be announ¢ ed, will be selected from the following: 
mythology and ritual, artistic traditions, ethnic groups, Andean or 
Tropical Forest social organization, peasant movements and land re- 
form, native cultures during the Colonial period, archeological prob- 


lems. 
273 Seminar: Urban Anthropology (3) Hertz 
Anthropological investigations of city life from Neolithic beginning 


to the present. Study of occupational, class and ethnic communities 
within cities as well as ethnographies of entire cities. Adaptation of 


traditional field methods to urban settings (Spring) 

274 Seminar: Topics in American Culture (3) Hertz 
Specific topic or topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. 
(Fall) 


282 Seminar: Advanced Archeology— Humphrey, Stuart 


New World Prehistory (3) 

Current archeological problems relating to the origin and develop- 
ment of aboriginal cultures. Specific topic to be announced in the 
Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 


283 Seminar: Topics in Old World Anthropology— Brooks 
Physical Anthropology and Archeology (3) 
Current problems in relation to materials from the old world. Specific 


E area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. (Spring) 


! 


Ont ofar 
fering of tho Anthropology Department and the American Studies Program. 
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287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) sE 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist within 4 
methodology of his or her chosen discipline; each student wr 
report on some aspects of a selected key theme. Admission by P 
mission of instructor. (Spring) fi 

: a 

290 Advanced Museum Research (3) pec 
Supervised individual research and/or field work at the Smithsoni 
Institution or other area museums, arranged in consultation wit ion 
museum and the Anthropology Department. Admission by permiss! 


E : , JT. n 
of the department chairman. May be repeated for credit. (Fall a 
spring) 
e 5 
291 Seminar: Museology (3) Eve 
: ! : var ient 
Twentieth century development of museums natural history, -— 
and history; their history, philosophy, and organization; their ci 
importance and administrative problems (Spring) 
o : : à ose 
*292 Introduction to Conservation (3) "a 
Method and theory of conservation, including fine’ arts, ethnograp p, 
archeological and monuments conservation; handling, restora 


. basic male 


preservation, storage, and display of museum specimens; 1h 
tials of ethnographic objects and the ways they react to ther od 
vironment. The fall class is only open to conservation students 5 
those who will be registered for Anth 293 in the spring. The suv gall 
course deals with conservation of archeological materials. ( | 
spring, and summer) | 
: = à os? 
*293 Conservation Laboratory Techniques (3) = 
A " i : [o 
Examination procedures and analytical techniques used in the ition 
servation laboratory, including discussion of chemical compos 


of solvents, adhesives, coating, and filling materials used 1n jte: 
restoration and stabilization of museum specimens. Prereque e, 
Anth 292, Chem 13 or equivalent. Taught at the Smithsonian ctor 
servation Laboratory. Admission by permission of instru 
(Spring) 


af 
1294 Field Research in Archeology (3) st 


: ; à . - d a a hy: 
Field techniques, including excavation, recording, photogr ring 
preservation, laboratory analysis, and interpretation. (Fall, § 
and summer) ff 

sta 


295 Research (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
gta 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


ART 


Professors L.P. Leite (Emeritus), F.S. Grubar, D.H. Teller 

Professorial Lecturers Grace Evans, D.A. Brown, L. Miller 

Associate Professors L.F. Robinson (Chairman), H.I. Gates, J-L. La 
Wright, Jr. 


* Interdepartmental course offered by the De 
+ Joint offering of the Anthropology Depar 
mer offering is in cooperation with St. Mary's 
Mary's (Md.) County Archeologist 


ke, JF 


tments of Anthropology and Art. The gum 
t and the American Studies Program." 
College, the Smithsonian Institution, ® 


ge, 


ART 217 


Adjunct Associate Professor Grose Evans 

Associate Professorial Lecturers B.S. Glassman, A.D. Ullber; 

Assistant Professors W.T. Woodward, F. Griffith, A.H 
J.C. Anderson, D.M. Hitchcock, C.C. Costigan, B 
Molina, M.P. Lader 

Adjunct Assistant Professors E.R s, C.R. Rose 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer: Batta 1. E.P. Lawson, B.D. Lourie, 
H.H. Hudgins, Jr., A. Seremetis, K. Montgomery, J. Morrell, Jr., L. Smith, 
A.B. Barnhart, A.L. Glassman 
urator, Dimock Gallery L.D. Miller 


T. Ozdogan, 
ghahn, S.B. 


Bachelor of Arts with a maior in art history (departmental)—The following 
Tequirements mus ! 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. Students should 
Consult their departmental advisor r« 
Tequirements 

2. Prerequisite courses—Art 31-32 or 71-72 

3. Required courses in related areas—Art 137; Fren 1-2, 3-4, or Ger 1-2, 
3; Phil 162; or equivalent 

4. Required courses in the major—Art 101 or 102, 104 or 105, 106 or 107, 108, 
109, 110, 112, 113 or 114, 117 or 118 or 119; nine additional semester hours in 
Second-group art history course 

5, A maximum of nine semester hours in 
mitted, 

Graduation with Special Honors: students should apply to the chairman of 

€ department at the beginning of tl tance to the 
Program, they must pass a reading examination in either French or German. 

Pon acceptance, candidates will be as or more faculty advisors 
Under whose 


courses to be taken to satisfy 


ling Art 137, is per- 


\eir senior year. Before admit 


of study. 


direction they will undertake a supervised progra 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Fine Arts (departmental)—The following 


Tequi 
Wirements must be fulfilled 
C l. The general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. Students should 
0 : . A 
nsult their departmental advisor regarding courses to be t to satisfy 


‘equirements. 

raphe eTequisi e courses—Art 21-22, 41-42 (students concentrating in photog- 

Y Substitute Art 23-24 for 41 

* Required courses in related areas—Art 31-32; six additional semester hours 
Second-group art history courses 

Required courses in the major—27 sem 


Fin 
e / 
ing, Arts courses in eight areas—ceramics 


ente . 
k "nts choose one of these areas as a primal 
ich 


urs of first- or second-group 
nced design, advanced draw- 
ind visual communication. 
of concentration, in 
semester hours must 


Sraphics, painting, photography, scu 


di 12 semester hours are required. The remai 

Istributed among any three other areas. (Transfer students must take at 
ni 12 semester hours of second-group Fine Arts courses in residence at this 
J lVersity.) 


e 
lea 


cepte, Arts seniors may apply for graduation with Special Honors. To be ac- 
aas into this program, students must satisfy the general requirements 
en Page 50). They should apply in writing to the chairman of the Art 
“Partment , : 
Ne will be 
Proje 


at the beginning of their senior year. Upon acceptance, each candi- 
assigned one or more faculty advisors under whose direction a 
ct in a special area of interest will be undertaken. 


Bache] 


art or of Arts with a major in classical archeology and anthropology (de- 
me ` : 3 
nental)—An interdepartmental major offered by the Art and Anthropology 


en 
Partments. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
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The general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. Students shoul 
tisfy requirements: 


consult their depart: sor regarding courses to satis 
2. Prerequis 
3. Required courses in i Anth 152, 158, 177, 183; Art 101, 102, 103, 
111; Hist 109, 110. (A reading knowledge of French and German is recom 
mended.) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical arche ology and classics (depart 
Depart 


mental)—An interdepartmental major offered by the Art and Cla: 
ments. The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85 Students 
should consult their taken 10 
satisfy the requirements 

2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14 


3. Required courses 


semester hours oi second-group cours in Greek í nc 
(A reading knowledg: h and Gert i ende i ) 

Master of s in the fie ( history—Prerequisite: é Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree with a n yr in art history from this University, or an equivé ilent degree 
Applicants from other instituti ent scores on the Graduate Recor 
Examination to the Office of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


T ; " is- 
With a concentration in classical art and archeology, medi al art, nx 


rt R e quired: t 


sance and Baroque art, contemporary t, an American 

general requirements, pages 88-96; 36 hours of coui work including SIX s 
mester hours of thesis resear« nan ; possible of the 36 seme ster hour 
of course work should be in l-group courses; not more than six hours may 


i noin 
be taken in museum-related courses. Students must ! I n a quality? 


1.25. A reading knowlec 
must be passed before completion of 
work. A written general Master's Compr 


index of at 


semester hours 
mination must be P# 


before students can enroll for the six semester hour of thesis researe 

written thesis must be submitted to and approved by the fa ulty. uire” 
2. With a concentration in mu trainin Requiret the ge eneral req 

ments, pages 88-96; 42 semester hours of course work as follows: 12 hours 


art history courses, taken before acceptance into the museum program in 
201-2 and 271-72, and 18 additional hours of art ry courses select? 
consultation with the advisor, not 3 
related courses. Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least fore 
A reading knowledge examination in German or Fren h must be passed be 
completion of the first nine semester hours of course work. St udents pé 
quired to pass the general written Master's Comprehensive E xamination in don 
History and may also be required to pass a written comprehensive examin 

in Museology as part of the requirements for the internship. 


pre than six hot 


Acceptance into this program as a degree candidate is prov visional, 


satisfactory completion of 12 semester hours of graduate art history cous 

and the approval of the Graduate Programs Committee (Depa irtment 0 yit 
The Art Department has established a program of study in affiliation " the 

number of museums and galleries including the Corcoran Gallery of ' the 


Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, the Museum ot African saller% 
National Collection of Fine Arts, the Phillips Collection, the Renwick 
and the Textile Museum. 

3. With a concentration in museum administration—For details 
chairman of the department. 


consult ; 


Master of Arts in the field of classical archeology, classics, and hi 
interdepartmental degree program offered by the Departments of 


Art, 


ART 219 


} : koround in classics 
and History)—Prerequisite: A bachelor's degr keround in classical 


archeology and eitl Greek or La licants n institutions must 
Present scores on Graduate Record Ex 1 to f 1e Gradu- 
ate School of J Scit es 


Required: the general requirements, page 6, and 30 st 
% course work, including six semester hours of thesis research (as mà 


j : tat urth the suc 
Possible should be t l-group cou ted in consultation with the appro 
i 1 | igt ' idates 
Priate advisor from Departments of Art, Cl 5 Hist didates 
Must pass a readir ed exan in Fre G candi- 
dates are required to pass a general Masters Comprehensive 5 n 
Master of Fine Arts in the field of ceramics, design, graphics, ] »hotog- 
‘aphy, sculptu or visual nmunication—Prerequisite: a B (f Fine 
Atts or a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Fine Arts in the field of 
: ics n, d i painting, photograph; or visual 
9ramics, design, drawing, graphics, painting, photography l 


i l rag 1 le 
communication ^ 3.00 undergraduate grade-point average 4.00 scale) 


and departmental approval of th icant's work is required. This should 
COnsist of slides f at least 10 drawings, including figure studies, and four to 
"à Paintings, prints, sculpture ceramics, OI planning 
y do graduate work in T or pa ! semester 

Ours of drawing at the und luate level before mittance to the master's 
Program, 

Required: the general requirements, pages 88-96 requirement 
Master of Fine Arts ca ate tal Art 137 Or tional hours 
of Course work selected ynsultation with possible 
of the remaining 24 hours of course work shou ourses, only 

Ours of which mav be in one area; t si are to be 


Selected from rel teda i onsult with the 


related areas ^ creative thesis 


ith th 
consisting of the execution rks of art s, design, graphic s. 
Painting, photography, or s« ulpture will be completed he supervision o1 
à thesis advisor Es addition the thesis must include en statement and 
analysis of artistic purpose ect to the apy val of dvi 

«Cond faculty reader. A representative portion of the work ustrating 
dative thesis mav be ret EE I | st the discreti nf 

p ector in agreement with the second ri r details ult the 


e department 

Doctor of Phil phy n the field ee ee 
Wirements " 
Candiq 
ene 


the general re- 
t history. 
an, a 


page: 88—91, ) 99 ir 


ates mu 


ecialization, 
Students 


ral Examin ition in art history, an exa 


own p in í ultat mmittee. — 
eas of Speci í ] il art ] Medieval Renais- 
ome tt Baroque rt shtee h-century art, nin eteent ent V é 
Y art, and American art 
ednarhelor of Arts in | a ld in art—Prerequisite: the 
"di , ; 
Required 7!" uium, | : , E | nhaas Te dh 
* {he art oF ession cour 1 pag 


ART HISTORY 
First Group 


1 Introduction to Art (3) Von Barghahn and Staff 


General principles, theories, and techniques (Fall, spring, and 
summer) 


————À— —À et Á— — 


Jen E 
onlin etn 
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i 
31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) Robinson and Stall 


A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: prehis- 
toric to Gothic art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to contemporary ati 
(Art 31 and 32—fall and spring) 


71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) Grubar and Staff 
Art 71: Colonial beginnings to the Republican Age. Art 72: 19th cen 
tury to the present. (Art 71 and 72—fall and spring) 


Second Group 


101 Greek and Roman Architecture (3) Williams 
(Fall) 

102 Greek and Roman Sculpture (3) Williams 
(Spring) 

103 Classical Iconography (3) williams 
Origin and development of myths in classical art. 

104 Renaissance Art in Italy I. (3) Grace Evans 
Early developments from the 13th to the 15th century. (Fall) 

105 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) Grace Evans 
High Renaissance and Mannerism (Spring) 

106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Hitchcock 
Northern painting from van Eyck through the Antwerp Mannerist® 
(Fall) 

107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) Hitchcock 
Northern painting and graphics from Diirer through Brueghe^ 
(Spring) 

108 18th-Century Art in Europe (3) Hitchcock 
(Spring) 

inso? 

109 19th-Century Art in Europe (3) Robinso 
(Fall and spring) 

r 

110 Contemporary Art (3) Lade 
(Fall and spring) 

111 Classical Archeology (3) william 
Archeological monuments of classical civilizations, with inten ot 
study of one or more areas selected from architecture, sculp 


painting, or minor arts. 
williams 


112 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) 
and Persie 


Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, 
(Spring) 


8 
113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) Grose Eva? 


(Spring) 
114 Baroque Art in the North (3) Hitchcock 


Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, and England. (F 
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115 Christian Iconography (3) Anderson 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from early 
Christian to modern times 


116 Islamic Art (3) 


117 Medieval Art I (3) Anderson 
Early Christian and Byzantine (Fall) 

118 Medieval Art II (3) Anderson 
Romanesque and Gothic. (Spring) 

119 Pre-Romanesque Art in the North (3) Anderson 
Merovingian and Carolingian. (Spring) 

120 Art of China and Japan (3) Von Barghahn 
(Fall) 

121 Spanish Painting from the Catalan Von Barghahn 
Frescoes through El Greco (3) 

122 History of Spanish Painting from Ribera Von Barghahn 
through Goya (3) 

129-30 Principles of Museum Work (3-3) Lawson 
Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems 
of museum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, 
conservation, and educational service (Academic year) 

140 Gothic Architecture (3) Staff 
145 Folk Arts in America (3) Grubar 


Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and 
other crafts. 


147 Pre-Columbian Art (3) Staff 
148 19th-Century American Painting (3) Grubar, Grose Evans 
(Fall) 
149 19th-Century American Sculpture (3) Grubar 
(Spring) 
150 Landmarks in American Art (3) Grubar 
156 Early Medieval Sculpture (3) Evans 
161 Monuments of Christian Rome (3) Anderson 
162 The Art of Oriental Rugs (3) Staff 
165 African Art (3) Staff 
167 French Painting: 15th and 16th Centuries (3) Von Barghahn 
169-79 History of Decorative Arts (3-3) Staff 


(Formerly History of Furniture) 


(Academic year) 


! 
f 
} 
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*173 History of the Cinema (3) Kernan 
An examination of motion picture history in terms of socially struc | 
tured narrative from Griffith to Godard. (Spring) 


Third Group 


201-2 Museum Projects (3-3) 
Open only to candidates for the degree 
of museum training. 


Staff 
of Master of Arts in the field 


203 Primitive Art (3) staff 
(Spring) 
207 Modern Architecture (3) Lader 
Europe and America. (Fall) 
e a " ; e 
1211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) Ros 
Individual conservation projects to determine composition, constr. 
tion, decomposition of materials, and possible stabilization tee 


niques. Conservation laboratory experience. Prerequisite: Art or An 


212. (Fall) 


+212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) Staff 
Physical structure, molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic 
materials. Chemistry and physics underlying the techniques use 
conserve these materials. Prerequisite: Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, an 
permission of the instructor (Fall) 


Staff 


213 Museum Administration and Government (3) 


214 Museum Administration and Trusteeship (3) staff 


. . . —_— ns 
216 Medieval Painting (3) Grace Eva 
Painting and the decorative arts. 


217-18 Problems in Museum Work (3-3) Ullber$ 


Hitchcock 


+220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) 8 
aa 


A reading knowledge of Italian is desirable for the Italian are 
German for the northern area. (Spring 


staff 


+221 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) . 
able, de 


A reading knowledge of French, German, or Italian is desir 
pending on the specific area. (Fall and spring) 

+243 Seminar: American Art (3) Grube" 
(Fall and spring) 

+244 Seminar: 19th-Century European Art (3) Robinso" 
Reading knowledge of French desirable 

#245 Seminar: 20th-Century European Art (3) 

+246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) 

+247 Seminar: Medieval Art (3) Anderso” | 


* Joint offering of the Art and Speech and Drama Departments 

t Joint offering of the Art and Anthropology Departments cific 
$ Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit if the SP 
area covered is different. j 


Lade! 
williams 


ART 223 


248 Independent Research in Art History (3) 


(Fall and spring) 


261 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) Staff 
Recommended for art history majors; open to limited number of 
qualified undergraduates, with permission of instructor. Theory, 
criticism, or methodology of art history. May be repeated for credit. 
Topic to be announced in Si hedule of Classes. (Fall and spring) 


271-72 Museum Techniques (3-3) Staff 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the fields 
of museum training and museum studies Practical work to be de- 
termined by Museum Training Committees at the institutions in- 


volved. (Academic year) 


*284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Staff 
Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural 
history involving the use of artistic materials in different media; 
emphasis on methodology and analytic techniques. (Spring) 


289-90 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


1292 Introduction to Conservation (3) Rose 
Method and theory of conservation, including fine arts, ethnographic, 
archeological, and monuments conservation; handling, restoration, 
preservation, storage, and display of museum specimens; basic ma- 
terials of ethnographic objects and the ways they react to their 
environment, The fall.section is open only to conservation students 
and to those who plan to register for Art 293 in the spring (Fall 
and spring) 


1293 Conservation Laboratory Techniques (3) Rose 
Discussion (2 hours), laboratory (8 hours) Examination procedures 
and analytical techniques used in the conservation laboratory, includ- 
ing discussion of chemical composition of solvents, adhesives, coat- 
ing, and filling materials used in the restoration and stabilization of 
museum specimens. Taught at the Smithsonian Conservation Labora- 
tory. Prerequisite: Anth 292, Chem 13. (Spring) 


Fourth Group 
Lim; 

"mited to art history doctoral candidates. Offered as the demand requires. 
ł : à - : 

385-86 Readings in Art History (3-3) 


#398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


For students preparing for the doctoral examination. 


+399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
E 


* 
loi 

ation offering of the Art Department t 
nterd Portrait Gallery of the Smithsonian Institution 
departmental course offered by the Art and Anthropology 


ay " 
y be repeated for credit 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


FINE ARTS 


Departmental prerequisite: Art 21-22 and 41-42 (students conce ntrating in 
photography substitute Art 23-24 for 41-42) 


First Group 


*21-22 Design I: Basic (3-3) Costigan, Teller 
Fundamental studies of principles and elements of design. Art zt: 
study of two-dimensional design. Art 22: three-dimensi studies. 


| 


Art 21: Laboratory fee, $15. Art 22 I aboratory fee (Art 21 


and 22—fall and spring) 
staff 


lopme nt of films 
ratory fee, $36. 


23 Introduction to Photography (3) 
Introducti i f 

and papers. Emph 

(Academic year 


24 Fundamentals of Photography (‘ ) Lake 
Film developers; types and effects on films. Emphasis on control fot 
creative expression. Prerequisite Art 23. Laboratory tee, 
(Academic year) 

41-42 Drawing I (3-3) Wright and Staff 
Elementary investigation of concepts of drawing, both tré ditione 
and contemporary; training in perceptio s of form in lig 
and space; instruction in the 1 f I als and media; 
exercises in connoisseurship. Material fee, $24 | emest Ar 
41 and 42—fall and spring) 

51-52 Ceramics I (3-3) Smith 
Working with clay as an art form. Basic techniques of handbuilding 
kiln-firing, glaze making. Laboratory fee, $54 per se meste 


(Academic 


57—58 Graphics I (3-3) Griffith . Wright 


———— —— —À oe € — 


61—62 Water Color (3-3) 


* Required of all Fine Arts majors. 


Re other 


Exploration of the methods of intaglio, relief, printing, 
(Academic 


composite. processes. Material fee, $21 per semester 
year) 


Staff 


ewm : ; : E X" 
Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic. B 
perimentation, figurative and landscape (Academic year) 

65-66 Painting I (3-3) Smith and Sta 


" : l ~ : es. 
Emphasis on personal expression with e xpos sure to a variety of styl 


Application of design principles to easel painting. Pre requisites: 


21, 41. Material fee, $15 per semester. (Academic year) 
gs e8 
81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) Gat 
Three-dimensional design. Basic sculptural techniques; modeling 
carving, and construction. Media include wood, clay, stone, plas 


Laboratory fee, $24 per semester. (Academic year) 


ART 225 


Second Group 


Second-group art courses may be repeated for credit with approval of depart- 
ment, 


123-24 Individual Problems (3-3) Staff 


Emphasis on problen id materials of specific interest to the stu- 
dent in any area of Fini I I de ! on area 
chosen.* Prerequisite permission of instructor (A« nic year) 


125-26 Painting II (3-3) —— 
3 1 bl dealing 
fee, $15 


Alteration of personal expression 
with still-life and the figure. 1 


per semester (Acad 


127-28 Painting III (3-3) Woodward 
ill-life. Emphasis on 


Studies in the interpretation of the fi 
: 3 ^ 
1a and mixed techniques 


color, space, planes, modulati prim 
Material fee, $15 per semester Academic year) 


131-32 Ceramics II (3-3) Ozdogan 
laboratory 


Continuation of basic cer 
» test studies. 


activities. Introduction to 
Laboratory fee, $54 per semester Academic year) 


133 Ceramic Decoration (3) Ozdogan 


Aestheti 
perimental projects in sg 
lief tect 


glaze, overglaze, and relief techm 


ration, with ex- 
majolica, under- 
$54 (Fall) 


c and technical developm 


134 History of Photography (3) Staff 
(Spring) 
135-36 Advanced Water Color (3-3) 
Development of techniques of water color; concentration on special 
projects (Academic year) 
137 Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Woodward, Smith 
Techniques (3) 


Technical investigation of paintin 


the 14th century to 


rpainting, glazing. 


the present. Preparation of gr net 
Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall pr 


| 138 Graphics: History and Practice (3) Griffith 
Laboratory fee, $21. 


| 139 Design in Fiber (3) Costigan 

Emphasis on individual expression in two- and three-dimensional 
fiber works, with exposure to a variety of styles, attitudes, and ma- 
terials. Prerequisite: Art 21-22 or permission ot instructor. Laboratory 


fee, $9. 
141 Interior Design (3) Teller and Staff 


142 House Planning (3) Staff 


. Schedule 


Graphics— 
nunication— 


1: S of Fe 
$30, Culpture—g 


Ceramic $54; 2-D Design—none 
; Typog $30; Painting—none 


226 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


143-44 Serigraphy (3-3) Teller 
Fine Arts printmaking using serigraphic techniques. Utilization of all 
basic techniques; emphasis on aesthetic properties of prints. pre- 
requisite: Art 21 and 41-42. Laboratory fee, $21 per semester. (Aca- 
demic year) 
ct 146 Ceramic Restoration (3) Ozdogan 
i All methods and techniques. Student projects include surface and 
21 structural repairs with laboratory tests and activities. Laboratory ee, 
1 $21. (Summer) 


151—52 Ceramics III (3—3) Ozdogan 


Developing quality and creativity with emphasis on achieving high 


i } 

| standards of craftsmanship in hand-building and wheel-throwing: 

Laboratory tests and activities. Laboratory fee, $54 per semester 

i1 (Academic year) 

H ; 

| 153-54 Graphics II (3-3) Griffith, Wright 

r Advanced relief, intaglio, and other composite processes. Prerequisite: 

| Art 57-58. Material fee, $21 per semester. (Academic year) 
157-58 Graphics III (3-3) Griffith 

Exploration of combined techniques and mixed media. Prerequisite 
T Art 153-54. Material fee, $21 per semester. (Academic year) 
M 159-60 Drawing II (3-3) Wright and Staff 


Study and application of master drawing techniques Investigation a 
perspective and anatomy. Emphasis upon conceptual development 0 
personal style. Prerequisite: Art 41—42. Material fee, $24 per semester 
(Academic year) 


163-64 Visual Communication I (3-3) Molin 


4 
| 
" Layouts and execution in client-presentation form of various graphic 
t design projects—brochures, bookjackets, displays, title graphics È 
1 film media. Material fee, $21 per semester. (Academic year) 
p " . " 
| *166 Advanced Drawing Techniques (3) Smith and staff 
iy SA Prerequisite: Art 41-42. Laboratory fee, $21. 
| 171 Typography I (3) Molina 
iin: Techniques of hand lettering, traditional and contemporary. Explore 
i i i tion of the decorative potential in lettering. Material fee 
i ; (Fall) 
"i j 
n lina 
Db 172 Typography II (3) Mo oí 
inni Study of type classification, recognition, and adaption. Methods ^ 
dig copy fitting and type reproduction processes. Typographic layout 8 
4 E specification. Material fee, $21. (Spring) 
i 174 Visual Communication II (3) Molina 

HA 475 Limited to seniors. Material fee, $21. 
ee os) +175 Lithography (3) staf 

Ack i Material fee, $21. 

D CINE area 


* Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit if the 
covered is different. 
+ May be repeated for credit if the area covered is different. 


ART 227 


177-78 Survey of Printing and Illustration (3-3) Staff 

Exposure to a maximum range ot illustrative processes, both practical 
and theoretical. Technical aspects of commer ial printing processes; 
methods of preparation of artwork, photographs, and typographic 


proofs for commercial reproduction (A 
Gates 


on of techniques: 


179-80 Sculpture II (3-3) 


Creation of three forms using ct i 
wood, steel, plasti I f P eq ite 81-82. Laboratory 
fee, $24 per semester Academic year) 


181 Introduction to Color Photography (3) Lake 


phasis on 


Use of filters for creating and correcting color shiil$ V 1 € 
color as subject n Prerequisite: Art 23-24 or per! ;sion of in- 
stuctor. Laboatory fee, $36 (Fal 


Lake 


182 Intermediate Photography (3) 
j I ; of tone con- 


Filter ith black-and-white film 


ilters and their use with 
trol. Emph Prerequisite: Art 23-24 or per- 


mission of instructor. Laboratory tee, 


183 Intermediate Black and White Photography (3) 


L| 
ia 


'aphy. Critiques 
l style. Prerequi- 
$30. 


En isis on role of ideas in t 


designed to encourage devel 


> A 1 H > H T; ri p I h y ' y H 
site: Art 23-24 or permission Of Imstructvs Laboratory iee, 


(Fall and spring) 
185-86 Painting and Drawing (3-3) 
Techniques of drawing and painting in oil 


Work from life model and still life Material fee, § 


crylic, and water color. 
5 per semester. 


189-90 Sculpture III (3-3) Gates 


Advanced study in concepts and materials | creation of three- 
| forms concentrating on f scale and media. 
e environment. Prerequisite: Art 179- 


ster. (Academic year) 


dimensiona 
Relationship of sculpture to t 
80. Laboratory fee, $24 per seme 


193-94 Film Making (3-3) 
Basic techniques and procedures in film mak 
create a short film. Art 193 is prerequisite for Art 194 


ing. Each student will 
(Academic 


year) 


* i 
195 Documentary Photography (3) Battaglia 
Historical development of documentary photography. Completion of 
two projects required Laboratory fee, $36. Prerequisite: Art 23-24 or 


permission of instructor (Fall) 


197-98 History of Photography (3-3) 
Discussion of major figures and movements in the history of pho- 


tography. 


Third Group 


credit with the approval of the 


All thi 

è third-group art courses may be repeated for 
Partment. 

— 


‘ 
Int 
erde 
departmental course offered by the Art and Journalism Departments 


228 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


205 Advanced Photography: Zone System Tests (3) Lake 
Completion of 
or permission 
and spring) 


Tone control through exposure development tests. 

laboratory manual required. Prerequisite: Art 181-82 

of instructor. Laboratory fee, $36 per semester. (Fall 

206 Photography: Special Projects (3) Lake and Staff 
Prerequisite: Art 23-24, 181-82, or permission of instructor. Labora" 
tory fee, $36. May be repeated for credit. 

| 208 Advanced Photography (3) 

Advanced problems in photography; emphasis on 

ment. Prerequisite: Art 181-82 or permission of instructor. 

fee, $30. (Fall and spring) 


individual develop- 
Laboratory 


209-10 Exhibition and Display Design (3-3) Miller 
g 224 Ceramic Sculpture (3) Ozdogan 
Principles of sculptural design iri clay. Bibelot, garden ceramics, M 
figurative forms. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall) 
| 225 Advanced Ceramic Decoration (3) Ozdoga? 
i (Formerly Special Projects in Ceramics) 
4 Specially designed projects in relief, intaglio, engobe, underglaze 
j majolica, and overglaze. Laboratory fee, $54. 
226 Architectural Ceramics (3) Ozdogan 
Advanced studies in ceramic murals and sculpture oriented towar 
indoor and outdoor architectural concepts. Laboratory tests an 
l activities. Laboratory fee, $54. 
] 
d 231-32 Design III (3-3) Gates 
New media and techniques in three-dimensional design. Laboratory 
| fee, $24 per semester (Academic year) 
| ff 
! 234 Design IV (3) -€— 
fi ; dee jona 
| Specifications and fabrication of materials in three-dimension 
| presentation. (Fall and spring) 
i : è . “ie er 
m i 235 Design V: Textile Printing (3) TOM 
kt ur . "b en. 
j Designing and executing textiles using the techniques of silk scre 
" block print, and batik. (Fall and spring) 
| bi 
jt 248 Independent Research in Fine Arts (3) d 
i , A jhe 
I hi For master's degree candidates; open to limited number of quali 
i undergraduates, with permission. Independent research arrange 
| consultation with individual instructor and graduate advisor. Mm 
| | repeated for credit. Laboratory fee depending on area chos 
| (Fall and spring) 
x : jgan 
249 Theory of Design (3) Costig? 
; : : si 
Advanced. problems in two- and three-dimensional design. emphid 
M on individual conceptual thinking, design process, and mna 1 
n presentation. Field trips and review of art and design litera 
* Schedule of Fees: Ceramics—$54; 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing—$21; Graphs. 
$21; Sculpture—$24; Typography—$30; Painting—none; Photography—$36; Visual Communica ý 


bs] | $30; Serigraphic Techniques—$21 


ART 229 


Open to all MFA candidates and to seniors with permission of in- 


structor. Laboratory fee, $9. 


251-52 Ceramics IV (3-3) Ozdogan 


Advanced individual projects Directed studies in specific areas. 
I I 


Laboratory tests and activities. Laboratory 4 per semester. 
253 Ceramics V (3) Ozdogan 
Establishment of an individual style and specialization Emphasis on 
t 


meeting professional standards. Laboratory tests and activities. 


Laboratory fee, $ 
254 Ceramic Glazes: Calculation and Formulation (3) Glassman 


Laboratory fee, $21. 


255-56 Graphics IV: Advanced Serigraphy (3-3) Teller 


Utilization of principles and techniques of serigraphy toward de- 
velopment of personal statement a style. Prerequisite: Art 143-44. 
Laboratory fee, $21 per semester Academic year 


257-58 Graphics V: Etching and Engraving (3-3) Griffith 
Prerequisite: Art 157-58. Material fee, $21 per semeste 
(Academic year) 

259 Graphics VI: Lithography (3) Wright 


Material fee, $21 (Fall and spri 


260 Graphics VII: Relief Printing (3) Griffith 


Material fee, $21. (Fall and spring) 


205-66 Painting IV (3-3) Woodward 


Alternatives in pictorial dynamics. Assignt studio and independent 
problems in alla prima and mixed techniques. Material and model 
fee, $15 per semester. (Academic year) 


267-68 Individual Problems in Photography (3-3) Lake and Staff 


Limited to MFA candidates and qualified undergraduates. Prere- 


approval of project prior to 


quisite: Permission of instructor à 
registration. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee, $36 per 


semester (Academic year) 


E 1 . y 

275 Painting V (3) Woodward 
Development of personal imagery Individual problems and critiques. 
Material and model fee, $15. 


277~ z 
78 Design: Advanced Visual Communication (3-3) Molina 
Design and execution of graphic design projects, ini luding magazine 
Spreads, posters, advertisements, trademarks, letterheads, packages. 


Psychological and symbolic aspects of design solutions. Laboratory 
fee, $30 per semester. (Academic year) 
279~ 
80 Sculpture IV (3-3) Gates 


Advanced study aimed at development of concept and style. Prerequi- 
Site: permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $24. (Academic year) 


281 Sculpture V (3) Gates 


Emphasis on individual sculptural concepts and materials. Prerequi- 
Site: permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $24. (Fall and spring) 


230 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
i 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) staff j 
Laboratory fee depending on area chosen.* (Fall and spring) 
ART THERAPY—GRADUATE PROGRAM : di p 


Professors B.I. Levy (Program Director), D.E. Silber (Associate Director] 
Adjunct Associate Professors H.Y. Kwiatkowska, E. Ulman (Coordinator 
of Training) 
Assistant Professor A.R. Bruhn (Assistant Director) 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers E. Kramer, J. Krash 
Lecturers W. Maiorana, K. Williams 
Clinical Instructors B.J. Clifford, S. Fishman, L. Gantt, G. Haugan, R.A. 
Wolff, M.S. Schmal, B. Holly, Jr., M. Kreshover, M. Fleming, P.A. Ros 
[ siter-Ravenscroft x 
Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 
evidence of significant training and/or experience in the arts, including palD* 
ing, drawing, and clay modeling; course work in the behavioral and/or 8068 


hu sciences, including personality theory, abnormal psychology, and child psy" 
a chology. a 
Required: the general requirements, pages 88-96. Prospective candida 


should consult the brochure which describes the program for specific require" 


ments. 
Fields of emphasis: adult art therapy, family art therapy, 
and research. 


child art therapy 


bi 201 Introduction to Art Therapy (3) Ulman 
d^ Lectures, presentation of illustrative case material, class discussion 6 
4 n H ' 
du assigned readings. Survey covering range of art therapy pras 
! personality assessment and treatment approaches, historical dev 
I ment, main theoretical trends. Open only to degree candida 
$7] an 
| 202 Case Studies in Art Therapy (3) e 
Discussion of case material provided by students in order to ape 
M methods of working, improve written and oral reports. Instructor rial. 
| other practitioners may provide supplementary illustrative mate 
| Assigned reading (Spring) 
T" ntt 
203 Technique of Art Therapy (3) Kwiatkowska, G8 pt 
^ A z i e 
Art therapy approaches with individuals and groups of din 
M diagnostic categories in various settings presented through illu ch- 
UE tive clinical examples. Students experiment with numerous ree 
hiques through the use of art materials. Open only to deg 
candidates. (Fall) 
: : m ka, 
204 The Freudian Model in Art Therapy (3) Kramer, Kwiatkom an 
n By Am i jsmsi 
Bi 5 Concepts ofinstinctual drives; ego development; defense mechani d 
i f sublimation; transference and countertransference; maturatio 
i ] regression applied to work with children, adults, families, 
i } groups. (Spring) 
HF —— ics 
TW * Schedule of Fees: Ceramics—$54; 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing $21; Graphion- 


| 2i $21; Sculpture—$24; Typography—$30; Painting—none; Photography—$36; Visual Commun 
$30; Serigraphy—$21 


ART THERAPY 231 


205-6 Family Art Techniques (3-3) Kwiatkowska 


207— 


211 Survey of Art Therapy (3) 


n 
o 


Principles of family art therapy as adjunctive and primary treatment; 
art techniques for evaluation of family dynamics. Students participate 
ArTh 201 and 203, or 211, or 


in working with families. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor. (Academic year) 


Art as Therapy with Children (3-3) Maiorana, Williams 
material, studio work, class discussion 
siderations of work in art therapy 
eoretical and practical 
or 211, or permission of 


Lectures, presentation of case 


of assigned reading. Special co 


with children will be explored from the t 
standpoints. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203, 


instructor. (Academic year) 


Maiorana, Williams 
Use of visual arts to enhance personal development; history, 
theories, range of rt tl Illustrated lectures, read- 

intending to specialize 
ites with permission of 


ing, discussion, sti 
in art therapy. Open to advat 1 undergradu 
instructor. (I i 


218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) Silber 


srapeutic ap- 


of psyc hoth 


Introduction to theory and techni 
proaches: psychoanalytic, ego-centert d, nondirective, transactional, 
and others. Original sources surveyed, Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 
203, or 211, or per 


ssion of instructor. (Spring) 


275 Group Art Therapy (3) Ulman, Krash 


Fall semester: theory of group process; experience in an art-centered 
group. Spring semester: application of group process theory and ex- 
perience to the practice of group art therapy (Fall and spring) 


283-84 Practicum in Art Therapy (3-3) Staff 


1 28 


5 


Minimum of 300 hours' field work connected with service to clients. 
On-the-job supervision supplemented by vision from the 


art therapy staff. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203, or 211. Open only 


to degree candidates 


Special Projects in Art Therapy (3) Staff 


rch, or practice. Details to be 


Individual work based on study, rese 
worked out with each student. Resource people may be called upon 
to assist, as appropriate. May be repeated for credit with approval 


of advisor. 


290-91 Workshops in Art Therapy (3-3) Staff 


Art therapists and other mental health professionals will conduct 
four weekend workshops during each semester Emphasis on the 
elucidation of concepts of treatment through lecture, discussion, and 
participation. Students registered in the Art Therapy Program aid in 
selection of subjects and leaders. Students may register for either 
290 or 291, or both. (Academic year) 


un » 
1 É 
| f 232 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION T 
| BIOCHEMISTRY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 1 1 — 
| Professors B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny, J.M. Bailey, A.L. Goldstein (Chair 
a man) 

Associate Professor G.A. Walker 
ad Assistant Professor L.L. Gallo 
; Master of Science in the field of Biochemistry—Prerequisite: a bachelor's 


ii degree. The undergraduate program must have inc luded the following courses, 


or equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54; Phys 1, 2 ^ 

Required: the general requirements, pages 88-96, including Bio¢ 221-22, 22^ 
Y 299-300. The remaining courses are to be selected from Bioc 224, 232, 241, 262, 
at 295; or, with the approval of the advisor, from graduate courses in chemistry 
1 microbiology, physiology, or pharmacology. It is expected that students Wi 
complete all of the required work in approximately two years 


: ; Re J e 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Biochemistry—Required: the ge neral T 


quirements, pages 88-91, 97-99. A 
Research fields: amino acid metabolism; animal nutrition; biochemical evolu 
tion; biochemistry of cancer; biochemistry of tissue culture; carbohydrate 
metabolism; chemistry and metabolism of carbohydrates, lipids, proteins; com 
plex lipids; endocrinology; intermediary metabolism; lipids; metabolic relation 
7 ships of insulin; metabolism; metabolism of connective tissue; metabolism e 
purines and pyrimidines; neurochemistry; nutrition; protein biosynthesis; pr 
tein metabolism; tissue respiration; and vitamins 


; 221-22 General Biochemistry (3-4) Gallo and Stall 


: ó : : tu- 
A comprehensive course in general biochemistry“ for graduate s 


dents in biomedical sciences and undergraduate stut - 
and chemistry. Generally, graduate students must register coni 
rently for Bioc 223 and for Bioc 224. However, graduate stude 
taking Bioc 225-26, ForS 281-82, Micr 241-42 or Phys 223 24 god 
register for Bioc 221-22 without the laboratory. With specific rec F 
mendations by the undergraduate advisor and the department, un ry 

graduate students may register for Bioc 221-22 without laborato 
i Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154. (Academic year) ff 
223-24 Biochemistry Laboratory (1—1) Gallo and e: 
ia Laboratory complement of Bioc 221-22. Concurrent registration v 

np | Bioc 221-22 required. Materials fee, $20 a semester. (Acade 
| year) aff 
i n M *225—26 Biomedical Instrumentation (4—4) Smith and = 
$h fü Same as ForS 281-82, Micr 241-42 and Phys 223-24. Comprehemee, 
Ti study of theoretical and practical application of biomedical 1157 
Bae es t y c I PI ‘ of ma 
EE es mentation to the separation, identification, and quantification atorY 

PUE x: terials of interest to biomedical and forensic scientists. Labor 

bs HAV] fee, $50. : (Academic year) pailey 
nr Mur 227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) "^ 

t ; È Current literature in biochemistry. Content differs each time co 
p "NS is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) i 
y 5 2 " " ^ rsO 
1 E 229 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) E. Ande 499 

ç " e 
b Two separate courses are offered in alternate years, each COV hese 
npe both general and advanced material; students may register p full 

SM ou in either order and cover the entire content in two years. T 
1 1 : M * An interdisciplinary course offered by the Biochemistry, Forensic Sciences, Microbiology. 


Physiology Departments. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 233 


e 


inetics, reaction 
ther special 


content includes practica 


mechanisms, active site, 


topics. Prerequisite Bio« 


Steers, Schechter 


232 Protein Chemistry I (1) 

An introduction to the theory and methods of protein chemistry, in- 
cluding techniques of protein purification, sequencing ind characteri- 
zation by physico-chemical met! Prerequisite: Bioc 221 (Fall) 

233 Protein Chemistry II (1) Steers, Schechter 
Continuation of Bioc 232. The study o ructt n relations 
in proteins, including methods of analysis ot e matic 
ac tivity and the role of proteins in various biologic al processes. 
(Spring) 

241 Isotopes (3) Staff 
Theoretical characterization of isotopes the plication in biol- 
ogy and medicine. Attention given to iting, health physics and 
radiation tv, autoradiography, chromatography Laboratory fee, 
$16 (Spring) 

252 Biochemistry of Nervous Tissue Function (2) 

A detailed investigatii n ol tht basi: biochen 
volved in nervou: i o be 
the molecular yf nervou 
inter-neuronal n 

and the biochemi icti 


254 Human Nutrition (1) 
For medical students 
Application of nutritional principles in humans 


open to limited number of graduate students. 
Spring) 


256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) N. Kramer* 


For medical students; open to limited m luate students. 
Emphasis on biochemical processes unique ular organ sys- 
I I ] : 53 
t f ) € of function. 


te 


application of these proc: 


(Spring) 
262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) Vahouny 


Discussion of topics of current interest inch stion, energy 
production, biosynthesis, f n es, and sub- 
cellular particles. Content h offered; may be 


repeated for credit (Spring) 


264 Membrane-Associated Complex Lipids (1) P. Fishmant 

Topics will cover the catabolism and biosynthesis of complex 
ses associated with abnormal 
] biosynthesis as- 


nglio- 


Sphingolipids; inherited metabolic di 


Sphingolipid metabolism; altered glycosphingolipic 


sociated with malignant transi 


for toxins and hormones; aspects of 


Sides as membrane receptors 


ture and biochemistry 


membrane strui 


266 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited C. Merril 
Metabolic Diseases (1) 
limited number duate students. 


For medical students; open to limited f 
utions of molecular biol- 


Biochemical aspects of genetics and contrit 


| Sciences. 


s Prof f ; cw 
3 Prolessor f Medicine in the 6G.VV.1 S [M 
nan is Lecturer in Biochemi e G.W.U. Sch of M th Sciences. 
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x 


ary diseases 


ogy to understanding of human mutations and heredit 


(Spring) | 

*268 Muscle Contraction: Physiological and Walker, Frank | 
Biochemical Aspects (2) : | 

C | 


Anatomical, biochemical, pharmacological, and physiological Mm 
of muscle contraction. Prerequisite: an introductory course 1m ; 
chemistry and physiology, or permission ol! the 


(Spring) 


department 


staf 


295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) 
Participation in a project under inves 


one in a related field suggested by the 
staff. Content differs each time course i 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor ol 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


staff 


Philosophy general 


Staff 
May be repeated for 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES : E —D 


3.0, schif | 


Professors R.L. Weintraub (Emeritus), K.F. Parker (Emeritus), 
(Chairman), D.L. Atkins : 
Adjunct Professors T.E. Bowman, M.L. Jones, L.S. Kornicker, H.A. Rehdeh 
F.A. Chace, Jr., R. Manning, C.G. McWright C 
Professorial Lecturers K.C. Kates, R.S. Sigafoos, W.A. Shropshire, Jt ju 
Petricciani rd 
Associate Professors R.E. Knowlton, H. Merchant, R.K. Packer, T.L. Huffo 
Adjunct Associate Professors W.D. Hope, D.L. Pawson, J. Kosewaler, b. 
Roper, M. Rice ; 
Associate Professorial Lecturers P.E. Spiegler, J.C.C. Dickens, B.M. Tim 
lake, D.A.P. Houston, B. Brown on 
Assistant Professors R.P. Seifert, D.E. Johnson, A.L. Mescher, R. Donalds 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer R.L. Phipps 
Lecturer D.L. Neugebauer 


þer” 


or 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in biology, botany: 
zoology (departmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 


1. The general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. (Students shout 
consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 
requirement for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and the hum 
ties.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11-12, or equivalent. 

3. Required courses in related areas -Chem 11-12; Chem 151-5 
50. (The following courses are strongly recommended: Math 31; Phy 
years of French, German, or Russian; Stat 91 or 127.) 


or 


2 and 153-54 0 


s 1, 2i 


* An interdisciplinary course offered by the Physiology and Biochemistry Departments. 
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biologyv—a minimum of 24 semester 


4. (a) Required courses for the major 1 y 
include at least six hours in 


Ours of second-group courses, whit h 
lology, six in botany, and six in zoology. 
(b) Required courses for the m r in botany—a 


| semester 


1 
taken in 


hours of second-group course: of 1 
Otany, and no more than one y I led 
(c) Required courses for the m \gv—a minimum of 24 semester 


hours of second-group course 
and no more than one botany cot : may be include 


5, The Bachelor of Science deg: t 1esters of physics in ad- 
ition to the requirements listed at 
Master of Science in the field botany, or zoology—Prerequisite: a 


following from this University, or 
e major in biology, 
; r in botany or 
lology; (3) Zoology field—an undergraduate major in or biology. The 
Undergraduate program must have in¢ luded the following courses, or equiva- 


ent: Chem 151-52 and 153-54, or 50: Math 31 


I 4 
a chelor s degree with a major 
N equivalent degree: (1) Biology field—an 


I 
f 1 


9lany or zoology 2} Botany field—an und 


Required: the general requirement 


require ments, pages 
€ 


Consists of 24 semester hours of approved course w (equivalent 
d Six semester hours). With the p ion of the í ent a student may 
ect a program of study consist of 36 semester approved course 


W $ 
Nork without a thesis 


, Master of Arts in the field of Museum Studies, with specialization in the 
‘ological sciences, see pages 381-83 

or zoology—Required: 
satisfactory completion of 
ation in four areas of 
subjects are determined 


ed for each candidate. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of biology, 
a pooneral requirements, pages 88-91, 97-99, pi 
ioc liminary Examination and the Gen 
in Ogy. The program of study, fields of stud 

Consultation with an 

esearch fields in Biology: cell p 
Beneti ; - : 
etics, 


rv committee ap] 


hvsiology, cytogenetics. developmental 


and molecular genetics 


p esearch fields in Botany: photobiology, phycology, plant ecology, plant 
Ysiology (microorganisms), plant ; va its), and taxonomy. 
search fields in Zoology: animal ecology, getics; comparative 


ne : J z : 
Wroanatomy; comparative physiology; herpetology; histophysiolog inverte- 


T À 
ica zoology; rine biology; radiation biology; taxonomy, anatomy' and 
¥siology of mollusks; vertebrate anatomy and taxonomy ite embryol- 
ite physiology. 


Oey 
Sy and morphogenesis; vertebrate ichthyology; and vertebr 


Bachelor of Arts in Ei Prerequisite: 


the 
*€ducation curriculum 


mor red: the biology o 


lucation witi 


professional courses listed on pages 


De a xs 
teg rental prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equival nt is prerequisite to all 
Td-group courses in biology, botany and zoology, except by permission of 


Instructor. 


Se 


NMOLOGy 


First Group 


3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) Schiff 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biological prin- 


ciples; emphasis on man as a func tional organis 


m in the environment. 
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Prerequisite to BiSc 4: BiSc 3. Material fee, $18 per semester. (Act 
demic year) 
Hufford, Merchant 


Biological concepts 
the plant 
ig principles of inheritance, develop” 
lution, using animals 

a base for ad- 
site to Bis? 


lc year) 


Merchant 


pects of the population 
il problems: 
and public 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Bist 11: 


and principles are demonstrated through consideration ot 


as an organism. BiSc 12: Begit 
ment, behavior, physiology, systematics ind ev 
as the: subject of invt 
vanced studies in biology and related sciences. Pr 
12: BiSc 11. Material fee, $24 [ ;emestel (cad 


stigation; designed to 


*26 Environmental Issues (3) 


An interdisciplinary analysis of selected as 
l nan health, urban environment: 


question, pollution and h 
issues of eco: c growth and development, technology 


policy. 


33 Plants and People (3) Hufford 


(Formerly Plants, Man, and I 

A study of the multidimensional relationship between pl 
people, past and present. Lectures observation-discussion 
| multi-image audiovisual presentations (Spring) 


ants and 
sessions 


Second Group 
103 Marine Biology (4) 


| chemical, and biological factors of the marine environment. v 
ns and man's ! 


102, 109 | 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory field lus some extended 
field trips. Study of relationships between organisms and physic®® 
n 


sideration of the open ocean and coastal eco-syste! 
fluence on them. Recommended prerequisite: BiSc 101 or 
140. Material fee, $24 (Spring) 
| zr TRES t 
107 Field Biology (4) Merchan 
territoria” 


Field study of altitudinal zonation, species hybridization, ures 


ity, energy balance, time and energy budgeting effects of expo 
and effects of introduction of alien species on flora and fauna 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park (Summer) 
= Si ifert 
108 Organic Evolution (3) Seife 
c - pecia" 
Synthetic theory of organic evolution including tre atment of um 
t . 3 " i , 
tion, adaptive radiation, biogeography, population biology; social 


and human evolution (Spring) 


111 Introductory Microbiology (4) 


ee D RACES o uem em td maa uen ^ ee ra 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major group 2 

| microorganisms with emphasis on structure, physiology: ecol e 
phylogenetic relationships, and economic importance. Prerequis" 
one year of chemistry. Material fee, $24 Fall and spring) 


DonaldsoP 
and cellula 
chemist!" 


122 Cell Biology (3) 
Structure and function of biological molecules, viruses, 
organelles. Prerequisite: one semester of organic 
(Spring) 

jologic? 


* Offered jointly by the Division of Experimental Programs and the Departments of B 
Sciences and Geography and Regional Science 


Ag 
l 
| 
a 
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123 Cell Biochemistry (3) Donaldson 


Introduction to the metabolism of generalized cells of animals, plants, 
and microorganisms, including energetics, enzymes, respiration, bio- 
syntheses, and regulatory mechanisms Prerequisite: one semester of 
organic chemistry. (Fall) 


124 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (2) Donaldson 


Designed to illustrate some of the principles and techniques of bio- 
chemical experimentation Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
BiSc 123. Material fee, $24. (Fall) 


127 Genetics (3) Johnson 


Introductory course. Basic aspects of transmission of genetic traits 
with particular reference to the chemi al basis of heredity and gene 
action. (Fall and spring) 


128 Genetics Laboratory (1) Johnson 


Study of genetic principles using Drosophila, E. coli, and lambda 
phage. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 127. Material fee, 
$24. (Fall and spring) 


129 Cell Physiology (3) Staff 


Study of cell processes, including growth, division, differentiation, 
interactions, aging, movements, energy perception and transduction, 


luminescence. (Offered alternate years) 

130 Cell Physiology Laboratory (1) Staff 
Exercises to illustrate some principles and techniques. Prerequisite 
Or concurrent registration: BiSc 129. Material fee, $24. (Offered 
alternate years) 

138 Advanced Genetics (3) Johnson 


140 


144 


167 


Emphasis on the use of genetic analysis in solving modern biological 


1etics (Spring) 


problems. Prerequisite: introductory course in 


General Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction to the 
concepts of limiting factors biogeochemical cycles, trophic levels, 
and energy transfer, and their relationship to the structure and func- 
tion of population, species, communities, and ecosystems. Material 
fee, $24. (Fall) 


Aquatic Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Principles applied 
to aquatic systems with special references to physiochemical proper- 


ties, typical habitats and communities Laboratory fee, $24. (Spring, 
odd years) 
Radiation Biology (3) Schiff 


Chemical, physical, and biological aspects of radiation; effects of 
radiation on cells and organisms, with emphasis on mammals; genetic 
effects. Recommended: two years of biological sciences, and chemis- 
try or physics. (Fall) 


Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be re- 
peated for credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152; 16 semester hours in 
Biological Science courses. Material fee, $20 per semester hour. 
(Fall and spring) 


| 
| 
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172 Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) staff 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminat- 


ing in a written report and/or examination Pre requisite . permission 


of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


173 Independent Study in Devdejaute Pu (2) Staff 
th staff advisor culminat- 


Prescribed reading list and cons vitl 
ing in a written report and/or « Prerequisite: p€ ermission 
of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

174 Independent Study in i, qeu Biology | 2) staff 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviso! culminat- 
ing in a written report and/or examination Prerequisite: permission 
of instructor. Fall and spring) 


175 RE Study in Genetic and Evolutionary Biology (2) staff 


: " at- 
Prescribed reading li nd « ltations with staff advisor culminé 


ing in a written report and/or examinat Prerequisite: permission 

of instructor Fall and spring) fi 

176 Independent Study in E nvironmental Biology (2) ei 

+ Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor col 
ing in a written repor d/or ¢ Prerequisit e: permiss 

of instructor. (Fall and spring) F 

181-82 Senior Seminar (1-1) y 
Lectures and discussions on current biological problems (Ac 

demic year) 

1 ene fe on 

185 Human Nutrition (3) Donalds 

; : io- 

I Dietary requirements and their underlying physiologi« al and E: 
chemical bases; : ion of natural and modified f foodstuffs - 


mi ispects ol nutrition (I Fall) 


additives; social ar 


Third Group 
: : uM : ire 
206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) Shropsh «d 
4 3 5 É „yels: 
Actions of radiation at subcellular, cellular, and organismal ee 
$ : factors modifying radiation aoon pesotiosd considerations inT 
i! tion exposure. Prerequisite: BiSc 167 or equiv ilent (Spring ff 
wee | x EN : ta 
$ 207 Seminar: Origin of Life (3) ^ 
{ Review of experiments and speculations concerning origin of life 
1 molecular aspects of biological evolution. (Spring, odd years $ 
d an 
j 208 Bioenergetics (3) Merche 
Td Study of energy fixation and transfer in ecosystems and of the one 
in behavior, evolution, population dynamics, and species interac 
) Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or equi ivalent. (Fall, odd years) ; t 
ean n E - el er 
T 209 Seminar: Principles and Mechanisms of 5 


Organic Evolution (3) opt 
Principles and mechanisms of evolution in animals and plants: (f vel. 
lation dei. speciation, and evolution above the species © 

(Fall, even years) 


| à : | ]dso? 
Ni i 220 Seminar: Cell or Plant Biochemistry (3) Dona 

ip (Formerly Seminar: Cell Physiology) jected 
m Course content changes each session, alternating between $e 
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i n 1 | + } m 
topics in cell biochemistry and pian biochem 
(Spring, even years) 


for credit 


227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 
Current problems in genet Student 
seminar vering ne iuii 


(Fall, odd years) 


228 Population Genetics (3) 


Consequences of Mendelian inheritance on th« 
exemplified by gene requencit ral 
ferential fertility and mutation Fall, ev 

229 Cytogenetics (3) 
Behavior of hromosomes in mitosis nd meiosis 
tran f gg | n 1 eneration t 
produ th 
mec! ( volu (Fa 

297 Water Pollution Biology (3) 
Review of current research in water quai 
biology. Fall, even years) 


243 Seminar: Ecology (3) 


} " ' 1 lina 
f I € 


In-d pth study o elec 


lications. May. be repeated r credit. Pı 
equivaler Spring even ye 
248 Analysis of Development (3) 

Survey of current rcl 
mental geneti t mi de nt 
docrin« logy. Prerequisit« BiS 14€ 

249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) 
Discuss ind reports or | 
ogy with em lex í 
one course t OC 

9r . . . ' 

499 Seminar: Consortium Biology (2) 
Topic to be announced in Schedt 

205 

?95 Research (arr.) 
Investigation of pecial probl 
(Fall and spring) 

299~ 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and spring) 
Fo 
Urth Group 

gan F í 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Do I 
examination. Mav : ed f F 

399 Diac " 

99 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

o lo candidates 


ry. May be repeated 


Johnson 
d to present one 


credit. 


ited for 


Johnson 


population level as 
I vbreeding, dif- 


Staff 


as a basis for the 


es on the 


hrough re- 


Hufford 


r pollution 


ate 
: t 


Merchant 
riginal pub- 


BiSc 140 or 
Mescher 

lon 

í velop- 
t tal en 


Staff 

for credit 

Staff 

Staff 

P hy general 


Staff 


epeated for 
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BOTANY 


Second Group 


5 T 

105 Local Flora (4) gs 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and laborat? 
studies on local flora; emphasis on the woody plants. Material 


$20. (Fall) 


106 Field Botany—Lower Plants (4) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Primarily f 
J l . 
Material fee 


109 Developmental Plant Anatomy (4) Hufford 


Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Initiation 
. Material fees 


DA * $18. 
specialists, emphasizing algae, mosses, and ferns. 
(Alternate summers) 


gn 
mie $20. 
ontogeny of tissues and organs of vascular plants 


(Spring) d 
110 Comparative Plant Morphology (4) Huffo 


; i »volutionalY 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Evolutio d 
morphology and life histories as a basis for a phylogenetic stu Y 00. 
the critical roles plants have in human welfare. Material 166; 


(Fall) 
Parker 
125 Flowering Plants (4) tionat 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, evolu 


j d ; ate 
development, and principles of systematics of flowering plants. M 


i rial fee, $20. (Spring) 

Es | š " 

e kr 135 Plant Physiology (4) Donald 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Physiology of seed Fion 


prod 


with emphasis on growth, development tropisms, and re fate" 
g , , a 

Prerequisite: Chem 11-12. Recommended: Chem 50 or 151-52. » 

rial fee, $24. (Spring, odd years) 

: rke! 

137 Horticulture (4) peo 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) Basic principles of 8 (Fal! 

propagation, and care of ornamental plants. Material fee, $20. 


and spring) , 
| ipp 
| 141 Plant Ecology (4) pnt 
j Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Sev eral Saturday and We 
l field trips required. Material fee, $18. (Fall, even years 1d 
Ihe 0 
i 149 Freshwater Algae (4) HEC 
i Observation and discussion (6 hours). Systematics, mom alga 
" physiology, and water quality interrelationships of freshwate teri? 
i Field experience, including at least one weekend field trip: 

t ; fee, $18. (Fall, odd years) 


Third Group 


221 Seminar: Systematics of Flowering Plants (3) 

Review of current work in various disciplines of systematic 
EX CU topics of special interest to participants. May be repeate 
tam $ (Fall, odd years) 


reseat 
c 


238 Seminar: Current Topics in Phycology (3) Hufford 


Spring, odd years 


242 Seminar: Plant Ecology (3) Phipps 


(Spring, even years) 


251 Freshwater Diatoms (4) Hufford 


Š ^ eT Adi a. " 
Observation and discussion (6 hour: l'axonom yrphology, and 
ecoloev of freshwater diatoms. Field experier Material f« $20 


(Spring, even year 


j 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


200LOGY 


Second Group 


101 Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowlton 


, M ] TT f nvert 
ire hour iboratom 1 "ul Gener survey ol inverte- 
brate ini l 1din 1 I lo em- 
l ! - KA rial foa 
bryology id € ylutionary f | hips among pnyia Material 1ee, 
$24 Fall) 


102 Advanced Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowlton 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hour Study of invertebrate 
systems (cells, tissue organ yreanisms), with emphasis on func- 

tional aspects (phy yy and ecology xO f import 

groups Prerequisite BiS 101 equivalent. Material tee, $ 


(Sprin x) 


104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) Atkins 


Lectur ? hours), laboratory (4 hour Evolution and comparative 
m N i t $24 


(Fall and spring 

120 Animal Behavior (3) Staff 
(Formerly BiSc 210) 
Principles of animal behavior, including mechanisms ind manifesta- 


fl ystems to social interactior (Spr 


tions from simple reflex systems 


even vears) 


143 Animal Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Application of 
ecological principles to the understanding and manipul tion of animal 


Laboratorv fee, $24 (Sp! 


145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) Mescher 


Lecture (2 hour: ib (4 hours). Origin and early development 
Of the individual, fo of ¢ n sys Em] on frog, 
chick, and pig, with reference to human embr Material fee, $24 


(Fall) 


146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) Mescher 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to the experi- 
| . i 
biochemical, netic analysis of developing systems 
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through examination of the literature and laboratory experiments. 
Prerequisite: BiSc 145 or equivalent, or permission of instructor 
Recommended: a course in cell biology or genetics and Chem 50 or 
151—52. Laboratory fee, $24. (Spring) 

148 Histology (4) staf 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical 
anatomy of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the inter” 
relationship of structure and function. M terial fee, $24. (Fall an 

spring) 

153 Survey of Neurobiology (4) Atkins 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Study of the gross and cellu- 
lar anatomy, physiology, and biochemistry of the nervous system 
emphasis on mammals. Prerequisite BiSc 104. Material fee, 

P (Fall) 

155 Parasitology (4) Kates 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal paras" 


> $ 
tology; survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropod 
] Material fee, $20. (Fall, even years) 
e 
} 156 Ichthyology (4) Collett? 
General biology of fishes, including structure, function, distributi 
| pack 


and evolution, with emphasis on adaptations. Prerequisite: i 
ground in comparative anatomy and vertebrate zoology, OT perm 
sion of instructor (Spring) 

staf 


of basic 
an 


157 Comparative Endocrinology (4) 


f Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Comparative study 


p principles of chemical integration, n« uro-endocrine relationships: Jot 
mechanisms of hormone action. Prerequisite: BiSc 104, 165 and, 
concurrent registration in Chem 151-52 or Chem 50. Material fee, $ 
(Spring) 
161 Entomology (4) soiter 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). The biology of insects, 
cluding their morphology, physiology, development, behavior, 
ecology. Material fee, $20 (Fall) t 
ri 162 Insect Population and Evolutionary Biology (4) Seiler 
} Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Study of the interaction’ ve 
insects with other organisms and the effects these interactions = ad 


on insect evolution. Insects as disease vectors and as pollinator, of 


mimetic systems will be discussed. Prerequisite: BiSc 108, : 
161, or permission of instructor. Material fee, $20. (Spring) ker 
i : e 
n 163 Human Physiology (3) ge^ 

j Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human 

(Fall) ke! 
i e 

f 164 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) PE 
i ; ; Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis, Ogui 
experimental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. (F l 
site or concurrent registration: BiSc 163. Material fee, $28. ket 
ic l 165 Vertebrate Physiology (4) Piod 
i Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of 5^ uigite' 


4 | organ systems, stressing chemical and physical bases. Prered n 
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BiSc 163 and 164, or equivalent. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 


Third Group 


204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) pene 


Review of selected topics in physiology, development and ecolog 
of invertebrate animals, including reports on original publications. 
M be epeat for « Fa 

*205 Comparative Patho 3) Zook 
An introduction to th udy of disease and dis e mechanisms in 
vertebrates, and comparis« V Rec6 ended: 
courses in anatomy, histology, and physiology (Fall) 


: 211 — and Natural Selec tion (3) Seifert 
| An examination of special evolutionary problems and conflicts as 
| well as peculiar adaptive characters ol ies. These include 
and femaleness, 

ion survival. Pre- 


ructor (Fall, odd years) 


the evolutionary basis of sociality 
and the conflict betweer 
requisite: BiSc 108 or permissio! 


| 244 Histophysiology (3) Staff 
| Study of current publications in the field of histophysiology. 


(Fall) 


252 Seminar: Neurobiology (3) Atkins 
logy (Spring, 


Study of current publications in comparative neurobiolog 
even years} 


Atkins 


Ihe development of 


and the 


i ( ct lish func- 
tions. Lecture and laboratory. Prerequ BiSc 15 $24 


(Spring, odd years) 


265 Comparative Animal Physiology ( 3) Packer 
Survev of the physiological basis of adaptation of animals to diverse 
l I Prerequisite: 


environments 
BiSc 165 or equivalent 


29 
9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


BU 
—SINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Pr 
c{tssors R.B. Eastin, E. Timbers, H.R. Page, F. Amling, G. Black, P.D. 
ES G.P. Lauter, j Zwick, N.M. Loeser, A. El-Ansary, W.J. Keegan, 
Urdetsky, S.F. Divita (Chairman 
ae *SOrial Lecturers L.C. Collins, . 
' Katz, W.E. Elrod, Jr., F.E. McLaughlin 


hs 
Bean 1 2 ES D " 
mental] course offered by the Biological Sciences and Pathology Departments 


| 
I 
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Associate Professors R. Eldridge, S.N. Sherman, C.R. Miller, R.F. Dye^ 
W.C. Handorf, H.J. Davis, E.L. Hullander (Visiting, P.B. Malone n 
(Visiting) 

Associate Professorial Lecturers D.A. Peterson, R. L. Schweitzer 

Assistant Professors J.M. Sachlis, J.J. Jones, T.M. Barnhill 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers M.W. Hudgins, G.T. Solomon, C.C. Shep 
herd, J.P. Kelly, W.H. Frank 

Instructor M.L. Slagle (Visiting) 

Adjunct Instructors C.A. Allen, R.P. Hill 

degrees of Bachelor 


Programs of study in business administration leading to the 
1 Doctor 9 


of Business Administration, Master of Business Administration, aní ra 
Business Administration are offered by the School of Government and Busine 
Administration (see pages 131-61). 


First Group 


, " : e 
51 Introduction to Business (3) Davis, Pas 
Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its om 
bution to the individual and to society; careers in business. 
and spring) 
Second Group 
: z e 
101 The Business Environment (3) slag! 
Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social nn 
stricted 


political influences; contemporary problems and issues. Res ic Fall 
seniors in the BBA program or with permission of instructor. 
and spring) 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) McCarthy, D: : 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activ? 
of the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking | 
(Fall and spring) 
105 Personnel Management (3) Burdetsky, Malon? 
The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and ME 
ctivitle 


power programs, organization and policy in personnel a 
(Fall and spring) | 
xm sky 
106 Leadership in Personnel Management (3) Burdet ot | 
A study of the philosophy, principles, policies, and program ved | 
effective personnel management and industrial relations as POF site! 
by case studies drawn from business and government. Prerequ 
BAd 105 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
i E. sky 
107 Collective Bargaining (3) Burdet 
American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, social i f 
public policy considerations. The negotiation and administrat io 
collective bargaining agreements. Prerequisite: BAd 105 or perm 
of instructor. (Spring) yl 
113 Real Estate Investment (3) Handorf, Bar isa 
ales i : . a 
Principles of real estate investment including valuation, appr ort 
8 he 0 


financing, and development, in addition to a discussion of t all) 
gage market and its institutions. Prerequisite: BAd 131. 


RATION 245 


121 Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) Staff 


Functioi yt insurs ind ri management in usint enterprise 
m 
|l 


131 Business Finance (3) Barnhill 


sources I Iunds, ¢ ita ud 


132 International Business Finance (3) 


133 Capital Formation (3) 


The process of capital formatior 1 free enterprise economy. Roles 
of busin met j ey apital market 
Í tit f lator en nd monetary 
polici Pre! te: BAd 131 Sprin 


138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Amling 


Theory and principles of security analys 1 portfolio management, 
inch na o onal ( iny, and 

cl markets. R I om ( Prerequi- 
site: Act | BAd 131 ring 


" 


139 Advanced Financial Management (3 Barnhill, Handorf 
Analy 1$ and ] I i 
derlying finan« 
decisions 


invoivin 


other special topics in f 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) Allen, El-Ansary, Dyer, Hill 

Role of marketing in the socioeconomic svstem, consumer behavior 
n areas of product 
keting research and 
Laboratory fee, $15. 


impact of consumerism Major 


analy 


planning, pricing and distribution; tools of 
demand analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2, Stat ! 
(Fall and spring) 


143 Marketing Research (3) Dyer, Jones 


Basic methods and techniques of marketing research problem defini- 
tion, data collection, market survey and experimental design, data 


analysis and presentation. Special topics attitude research, question- 
naire construction and concept testing. Prerequisites: BAd 141, Stat 


51, Mgt 118. Laboratory fee, $15 


144 International Marketing Management (3) El-Ansary, Lauter, 
Keegan 


z ; e 

ts; factors in assessing world marketing 

i distribution, 
> 


kets and 
ring) 


Scope of internation: 


Opportunities; internatior 


and promotion program development in dynami 


global er rerequisite: BAd 141 


ironment. I 


V 


145 Sales Management (3) Staff 


ng and forecasting, 


Organization of sales depa I 
quotas, territories, performance standards, and analysis and control 
of distribution costs. Prerequisite: BAd 141, 143, 146 (Fall) 
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146 Consumer Behavior (3) Dyer, Jones 

An examination of the social, cultural, and psychological factors in- 
fluencing the behavior of consumers. Topics int lude: models of buyer 
behavior, consumption patterns, market segmentation research, atti- 

tude formation and change, brand loyalty, the adoption of innovations 

and store choice decisions. Marketing management and public policy 
implications of consumer research stuc stressed. Prerequisite: 

= BAd 141 or permission of instructor. 


147 Advertising (3) Thurm, Dye" 
Planning an advertising campaign. Consumer and market information 
message appeals, media selection and s« heduling, measuring effective" 
ness. Current criticism and regulation of the advertising function. 
Other major marketing communication tools, in« luding personal sell- 
ing and sales promotion, presented. Prerequisite: BAd 141, 143, 1499 
(Fall and spring) 


148 Retailing Management Seminar (3) El- 


; management and strategy covering 1 


A study of ret: 
environment of retailing, retail market and financial analysis: 
location and design, inventory management, and non-store 8 
service retailing. Industry execut tudent presentations an 


I 

case analyses. Prerequisite BAd 131, 141, 146 (Spring) 
Collins, McClure, Murphy 
> : i : ines 
Fundamental concepts and principles of law en« ountered in busin 

121 ~ : "t „rumen $, 
activity; contracts, bailments, agency, sales, negotiable instru : 
bankruptcy, other topics. Basic legal considerations in business 
cision-making. (Fall and spring) 


ve an | 


161 Commercial Law (3) 


Shermà? 


171 Transportation and Logistics Management (3) x 
"Teo a 


carrier, user, 


Systems and alternatives of the logisti manager; ates 
public policy perspectives; urban and inter-city mobility; cost, m0 
competition, and service problems public financing and regulat ion. 


carrier enterprise; coordination of the modes of transporta 


(Fall) 


* ; ` ^ ins 
175 Introduction to International Business (3) Grub, Hudg f 


é E 7 : nt 
Social, cultural, political, legal, and technological env ironmen a 
jtinatio’ 


multinational business, emphasizing 
corporation interface. Terminology, trade uses and 
tions essential for successful business operations, including aie 
and import procedures, documentation, and legal req on an 
physical movement of goods in international business. 


spring) 


host-government/mu 


practices, 


Eidridg* 


176 International Business Theory and Policy (3) 


' 7 l i "c 
Theoretical relationships underlying international business s and 
actions, governmental and corporate policy, significant tren 
their causes. (Spring) 
1 : : á 3 : ; : oruccih 
l : 178 International Business Policy and Operations (3) Grub, Pier 


ination? 
] and multinat "i 


Integration of functional activities in internationa 
to develoP * t 


firms, through selected case studies and discussions, 
stimulate decision-making from an overall business policy stan Fall 
Prerequisites: BAd 175 and advanced undergraduate standing. 

and spring) : 


| 
i 
į 
i 
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181 Manufacturing Production (3) Hullander 
Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manu- 
facturing facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from 
various process and fabrication industries. Prerequisite Math 51, 52; 

Stat 51 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 


190 Special Topics in Business Administration (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. 


198 Business Policy and Administration (3) Eastin, Loeser, Page 


Integration of functional activities in arriving at overall business 


policy decisions. Prerequisite: BAd 102, 105, 131, 141, 181. (Fall 
and spring) 


199 Individual Research (arr.) 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be 


repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


201 Social and Legal Environment of Business (3) Staff 


d students in the MBA prog rary social 


For desig 


forces acting on ! ment; busine ility, ethics. 
Business under t ition, federal le legal prece- 
dents and agen on court decisions relating to 
business Fal 

202 Business-Government Relations (3) Staff 
Regulatory and promotional activities of the government, inde- 
pendent regulatory encies, antitrust activities, monetary and fiscal 


ment re 
ent re 


policy, regulation of labor-managem (Fall and spring) 


204 Legal Aspects of International and Petersen 
Multinational Business (3) 
Legal environment of interr and multinational business in- 

cluding legal svstem é ru regulation of direct investment, 

international arbitration and expropriation; topics of current interest. 

(Fall and spring) 


205 Business Representation and Lobbying (3) Staff 
Strategies, tactics, and techniques used by business in representing 
itself to the legislative and ulatory agen- 

constraints. 


Cies of the federal gover 


Ethical consideratior 


208 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) Eastin, Loeser 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including 
labor-management relations. Fall and spring) 


209 : " : 

09 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) Eastin 
Industrial personnel and. manpower management, research in ad- 
vanced problems (Spring) 


210 The Personnel Manager (3) Eastin 
The personnel manager and his or her place in the organization, 
relation to other executives, policy role and relations with chief 
executive. Problems of the senior personnel executive. Prerequisite: 


* 
tor 


BAd 208 or permission of instruc 


248 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


211 Leadership and Executive Development (3) Loesel 
problems associated 
higher management 


Theories of managerial leadership; issues and 
with leadership in large organizations and at 


levels: executive selection and development, Prerequisite: Mgt 201 oF 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 

212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) Burdetsky 
The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the conduct 
of labor relations under collective bargaining agreements (Fall) 

213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Burdetsky 


Bargaining, and Labor Relations (3) 
Current problems and issues. Prerequisite BAd 212 (Spring) 


230 Business Financial Management Handorf, Sachlis 


For designated students in the MBA program. Theory, policy; an 
sources of funds: 


practice in financial management; financial analysis, 

vues EMI nd rer tes: Acct 201 
invest capital planning, and budgeting. Prerequisites: Ae 
Econ 217, Mgt 202 an or equivalents. (Fall and spring) 


231 Financial Decision-making (3) Handorf, Sachit 
on spec! 


Theory and practice of business finance with emphasis tale 
topics within valuation, including capital budgeting, mergers, acque 
tions, bankruptcy, and liquidation. Prerequisite: BAd 131 or 

(Fall and spring) 


233 International Business Finance (3) zwick 
Analysis of problems in international business finance. Impact of z 
evolving international payments system on business. Prerequis! 
BAd 131 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) í 

; ; . r 

234 Seminar: Capital Formation (3) Hando" 

k r 
Determinants of saving and investment and resultant funds flow ee 
evaluated. Special emphasis on the level and risk structure an t ial 
structure of interest rates. The role and management of finan j 
institutions is stressed. Prerequisite: BAd 131 or 230. Fa 
spring) 
. x " i n 

235 Financial Management (3) Sachlis, Handorf, ss 
Cases in financial management; planning financial structure, obi 
ing and managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administe | 
income, security arrangements. Prerequisite: BAd 231. k 

: à : ic 

236 Seminar: International Banking m 

International financial intermediation and international ber in 
S 


Functioning of international financial markets, public policy issu jtu- 
international banking, regulation of multicountry banking inst " 
tions and the effect of international banks on national moneta 

policies. Prerequisites: BAd 233, 234. (Fall and spring) 


237 Investment Analysis (3) js 0 
si 


Risk-reward analysis of security investments including anala to | 


national economy, industry, company, and market; intro uc ods: 
portfolio management; emphasis on theory and computer me 


Prerequisite: BAd 131. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall and spring 
238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Sachlis, A 
Management (3) 
odelin$: 


Portfolio management theory, application, and computer m 
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Independent research on investment analysis and portfolio manage- 


ment with emphasis on theory, cases, and computer applications. 
Prerequisite: BAd 237. Laboratory fee, $15 (Spring) 

239 Financial Theory (3) Sachlis 
In-depth theoretical analy: [ Ss incial topics, including 
asset management, financial structure, dividend policy and the capital 
asset pricing framework. Prerequisite: BAd 231, 237 (Fall and 


spring) 


240 The Marketing Environment Dyer, El-Ansary, Jones 

For designated students in the MBA program. The environment of 
orientation. Marketing policy and decisions. 
218. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall and spring 


r £10. 


marketing. The consum 
Prerequisite: Econ 217 


241 Marketing Management (3) El-Ansary, Dyer, Divita 


Marketing management problems; market segmentation, product 


planning, channels of distrib yn, advertising, personal selling, sales 
promotion, pricing and development of integrated marketing pro- 
grams (Fall and spring) 

243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) Dyer 


Research as an aid to decision-making and increased efficiency in 
marketing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of methods 


and results, applications. Laboratory fee, $15 


245 Promotion Management/Marketing Communications (3) Dyer 
Examination of promotion mix from a systems perspective supported 
by analytical methods and concepts regarding consumer attitudes 
and behavior. Topics: social context of promotion, role of communi- 
cation in marketing, behavioral concepts and communications re- 
search, message design, economic and financial criteria, development 
of a promotion program. Prerequisite: BAd 241 or permission of 
instructor. (Spring) 


246 Buyer Behavior (3) ' Dyer 
Examination of theory and recent research concerning buyer decision 
processes. Interdisciplinary behavioral science studies on individual, 
family, and organizational purchase behavior are treated. Present and 
potential applications for marketing in the public and private sector 

site: BAd 241 or permission of 


are illustrated with cases. Prerequ 
Instructor (Fall) 


247 Marketing and Public Policy (3) Divita, McLaughlin 
Examination of principal areas of public policy formulation affecting 
marketing practice. Topics: advertising, warranties, product safety, 
health issues, consumer information systems, informal and formal 
redress mechanisms, business responsibilities. Government business 
and advocate viewpoints presented. Prerequisite: BAd 241, 245, or 
240; or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


248 International Marketing (3) Lauter, Keegan, El-Ansary 


Identifying and assessing international marketing opportunities in a 
dynamic world environment; developing multinational marketing 
Strategy; multinational marketing product, pricing, channels, and 
communication programs management; planning, or: con- 
trolling, and decision-making emphasized. (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


249 Marketing Strategy (3) pivite 
Analysis of complex marketing problems involving policy and OP 
erational decisions; emphasis on creative marketing strategy 

Prerequisite: BAd 241, 245, and 246; or permission of instructo 


(Spring) 
250 Marketing to the Government (3) 


Overview of government R&D and 
acquisition process, buyer behavior market 
planning and the bid decision, field sales 
posals, market strategy, pricing strategy, 


(Fall) 


l 253 Distribution Logistics (3) 
Problems of physical distribution and 
logistics in the economy and the business 
and services, location theory and problems, 
ventory control, information flow, sí heduling, allocation, ware 


stems markets. G 
research, technological 
force management, pro 
product-line strategy 


E]-Ansaty 
supply of goods. Role E 
firm, transportation rate 
service standards 


ing, traffic and logistics system organization (Fall) 
255 Multinational Corporations in the Zwick, GM 
World Economy (3) 
T Business in the world economy; multinational corporations 8$ ec 
` nomic, political, and social institutions; ownership and growth strate 
gies, relationships to other nations; national and interna ) 


(Fall and sprin 


256 Seminar: International Trade (3) gldridg? 

Classical and modern concepts of international trade theory, inst 

m ments and institutions of trade policy, barriers to trade, preferen ) 
| treatment and trading blocs, trends and issues. (Fall and sprin 


Grub 


controls; future of the multinational corporation. 


257 Business Policy in the Multinational Firm (3) 


Integration of functional activities of multinational 
an overall policy position, with emphasis on both domestic an akin 
national operations of the firm; problem-solving and decision-m& 


r " à x / : 0 
in multinational companies; developing executives for internat 


i business. Prerequisite: advanced Master's standing. (Fa 
spring) | 
258 External Development Financing (3) ; se 
Problems and alternative solutions for required capital formation it 
the financing of payment imbalances through external sources asi 
tutions and instruments for financing national development. Emp jo 
on planning as affected by energy policies, inflation, recess ig 
j changes in the international monetary system and revised attit s 
A among developed countries regarding bilateral and multilateré 
yu. sistance. Prerequisite: BAd 233 or permission of instructor. ^ 
ki 261 Applied Microeconomics (3) gian 
> Applications of economic theory and statistics to business dec er 
Fi DN y involving demand, production, cost, profits, investments, an A of 
j tories. Prerequisite: Econ 217, Mgt 203, Stat 111; or equiva e 
i permission of instructor. (Spring) plac 
; ; 262 Applied Macroeconomics (3) E 3 
1 i Use of economic theory and statistics in business forecasting? 0 
lysis. 


analy$ 


terpretation of economic trends and developments; 


governmental economic policie: 


Stat 111; or equivalent; or permissior 


279 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) Page 


Industrial purchasing and materials managt it principles and prac- 
tices. Orga and functio! erial Tu nt. Determi- 
nation of ce ion ying practices, policies, 


and ethics 


280 Procurement and Contracting (3) Sherman 


Principles and concepts essential to effecting large procurement pro- 
gri Planning, sourcing contractual d l liverse acqui- 
sitio Empha ı federal governn policy with comparison of 


ate sector. (Fall 


buving at other governmental leve 


and spring 


282 Government Contract Administration (3) Sherman 
t f Measurement 


Q n n NAT ment 
ourveiiilance ana manageme 


rance; changes, 


of progress; spt n interp ti 

negotiation, and ¢ nt il co is; property; termi- 
nations; regulatory pol I equisite: BAd 280 or 
permission of instructor Fall) 


283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) Sherman 
Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; Į paration, con- 

t nalysis of cost, price, profit, 

iples; incentives; relationship of 
f negotiation. Pre- 


duct, and recording of 
investment, and risk 


contract type to work 
requisite: BAd 280 or 


285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) Sherman 
Major systems acquisition: needs, objectives, and organizational rela- 
tionships. Design, establishment, and execution of project manage- 


ment plans and procurement processes. Developing adequate inter- 
contractual business relationships within the environment of public 
procurement. Management of projects under contract (Spring) 


290 Special Topics in Business Administration (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 


be repeated once for credit 


295 Research Methods (3) Black 
methodology. Data sources and 


Theory and practice in research l 
analysis and testing, controls, 


gathering, research models and design 
Interpretation and presentation of findings (Fall and spring) 


2 : acs : , b 

96 Business Decision Simulation (3) Staff 
Managerial decision making in a diversified firm in a simulated com- 
petitive environment in which a complex situation is played out using 
computers. Prerequisite: advanced master's or doctoral degree stand- 
ing. 

29 : : : > 

7 Business Policy Formulation (3) Loeser, Keegan, Page 

Analysis of operational situations and policy issues. Developing and 

ms. ` Prerequisite: ad- 

ring) 


implementing solutions to managerial proble 
vanced master's degree standing (Fall and s} 


| 


252 


298 Directed Readings and Research in 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Staff 


Business Administration (3) 

Supervised readings or research in selected fields within business 
administration. Admission by prior permission of instructor. May be 
repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 

Staff 


and methodol 


Staff 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy 
ogy. (Fall and spring) 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students They are offered 
demand requires. They are open to other graduate students 


as the 


at the discretion 9 


the Department. 


311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions 


302 Seminar: Government-Business Relations (3) 


365 Seminar: Applied Economics $ 3) 

Primarily for doctoral students E ecial topics and applica 
analytical tools to nin 38 deci yn-making and policy 
BAd 261, 262; or permission of instructor 


staff 


business relations. Re 


Major current issues affecting government 202 
search and discussion on selected issues. Prerequisite: ! BAd 201, 2 
203; or permission of instructor., 

Chitwood 


and Relationships (3-3) 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical fr meworks$ fo! 
describing, understanding, and predicting the nature, vé i]ues, A 
actions of American public and private institutions. Problems, pote? 
tials, and alternatives for structuring public and private institution? 
arrangements to meet the needs of society. 


: Š ; ; is 
331 Seminar: Financial Markets (3) Amling, Handorf, : sy 
1 
Research seminar in corporate financial theory, investment portio 

or credi 


theory, and capital market theory. (May be repeated once Í 
Prerequisite: BAd 232, 234, 238. 


341 Seminar: Marketing (3) El-Ansary, DY% a 


. : , ic 
Examination of major theoretical developments in marketing. T 
data analy$ 


include advances in research methods, models and nels: 
Emphasis on emerging concepts in consumer behavior, cham 


marketing communication and marketing information systems. 
: " i : ick 
358 Colloquium on International Business (3) Grub, Keegan, I: 
with € 


Examination of selected topics in international business, 


phasis on major new theoretical and empirical developme nts. 


(F eal) 


« ter 
359 Colloquium on Comparative Management (3) we 
Comparative analysis of management systems un ler different K 


nomic, social, and political venditiobs Generic characteristics 3 


management and how modified in different environments. Exam! 
tion of selected literature 


tions 


s 0 
y- Prerequisite 
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381 Seminar: Materials and Operations Management (3) Page 
Recent developments in g production and materials 
management; im f tec I and social change; 

gnificant related trends. Private and public sector policy implica- 


tions. New and emerging analysis rerequisite: BAd 279, 


280, or equivalent; or permission of i 


391 Seminar: Business Management Burdetsky, Eastin 
major current issues, both theoretical and empirical, 
t of the busine nterprise. Topics to be 


announced, Emphasis on policy and strategic issues affecting the 


Examination of 
+} 


affecting the developmer 


total enterprise. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Lauter 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administra- 


tion general examination. May be repeated for credit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Lauter 
Limited to Doctor of Business A« ion candidates. May be 


repeated for credit 


CHEMISTRY 


Professors R.E. Wood (Chairman), T.P. Perros, W.E. Schmidt, D.G. White, 
JB. Levy, N. Filipescu, A.D. Britt, E.A. Caress 
380Ciate Professors D.A. Rowley, M. King, D. Ramaker 
(depart- 
to give 
: analytical, inorganic, 


nadthelor of Arts or Bachelor of Scien é 
student, The department offers two undergr 
Organ. broad training in the basic divisions of cl . 
Howe? and physical. Major I provides consideral ncentration in chemistry. 
Needs eu it permits a wider selection of electives and thus should meet the 
Major Students preparing to enter medicine, dentistry, or related fields. 
C a. intended prin y for students preparing tor graduate study in 
Certified " or those planning to enter the chemical profession and wishing to be 
Quitem to the American : hemical So iety as having met the minimum re- 
unte for professional training Two foreign languages are recommended 
ents planning to do graduate work in chemistry. 
L sp lowing requirements must be fulfilled l 
^ Corin in either Major I or ! fajor II eral requirements 
visor d on pages 72-73, 79-85. (Stu ilt the departmental 
ihgtur jue Barding courses to be taken in satisfying the requirements for mean- 
Pre; lation into the humanities and social sciences.) — ; ; 
15-16. M, quisite courses for Major I and Major II—Chem 11-12 and 22, or 
4 * Math 30, 31; Phys 1, 2. 
Bach) Required courses for Major I—BiSc 11-12 or Geol 21-22 (required of 
med Of Science degree candidates only); Chem 111-12, 113-14, 122, 134, 141, 
á 153-54. 
Bach) Required courses for Major II—BiSc 11-12 or Geol 21-22 (required of 
51. E S ience degree candidates only); Chem 111 12, 113-14, 122, 141-42, 
2, 251. ME 54, 235; Math 32; one course selec ted from Chem 195, 207, 213, 221, 
` Math 111, 139; Phys 161, 165, 175; Stat 197. 
: semester hours in French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, 
en c£ Spanish (students in Major II should elect German) are recom- 
r students in both Major I and Major II. 


254 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION — 4i 


For graduation with Special Honors in chemistry, a student must register for 
Chem 195 at the beginning of the senior year. The decision to award Spe 
Honors will be based on competence in research and general achie vement 
chemistry as evaluated by the faculty. 


Master of Science in the field of chemistry—Prere quisite: a bache lor's degree 
with a major in chemistry from this University, or an equiva lent degree. 

Required: the general requirements, pé 88—96. The required 30 semestet 
hours of graduate work must inch ude Che 3 and 221, and at least two of the 
following: Chem 207, 236, and 251. The tl ; requirement, Chem 299 300, may 
be in analytical, inorganic, organic, or phy: ch mistry. Chem 156, OT its 
equivalent, is prerequisite to research work ir ld of organic chemistry: 
reading knowledge examination in German or Rússia must be passed, OF pro" 
ficiency in computer programming must be demonstrated. A § tudent who in 
tends to become a doctoral candidate is strongly urged to take Chem 207 8$ 
early as possible in the master’s program. 


Master of Science in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartn rental degré 
offered by the Departments of Chemistry and Geology Prerequisite: à bach 
lor's degree with a major in chemistry or in geology from this U niversity, % 
an equivalent degree. 213 

Required: the general requirements, pages 88-96 including Chem 111-12, 
and 299-300, and Geol 141, 241, 1 249. The Master's Comprehens o Examini* 
tion must be taken before registration for the second halt ) f the a wor™ 
A reading knowledge examination in a ge, approved by the De 
partment of Chemistry or Geology mu rior to beginning the thi 
semester of graduate work or before be whichev® 
occurs first. 


thesis work, 


- r . x , . „annir? 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of chemistry—Required: the general req 
rus a 

4 , 


ments, pages 88-91, 97-99. Chem 207, 213, 221, 235, 251, and 350 are norm 
required of the doctoral student, in addition to other courses as determine 
consultation with the departmental program committee. A ri ading knowie 
examination in German or Russian must be l pum iency in C9 ce 
puter programming mu: iminations replat 
the General Examination requirement 

Research fields: analytical chemistry, inorganic chemistry, org: anic 
physical chemistry (electrochemistry, kinetics, magnetic resonance, 
physical organic chemistry (reaction mechanisms), and structure ant 


Jé aemotr trated LUI 


che „misty 
theoretica” 8 
| synthes! 


of natural products. Re 
Ph.D. students in chemistry may substitute up to 12 hours of Disse rté au ry 

search (Chem 399) in the form of course work jointly appro ved by the C pet 

Department and the Graduate Program in Science, Technology, and PU 


: P ; ' : a -p chemi 
Policy. The purpose of this option is to provide a useful bac! round for chem 


try doctoral students who may be empl eI ;enci 
with science, technology, and public poli The 12 hours , may 
selected from the following courses: PS« 217; PAd 214 
Mgt 233, 234. 


J 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmen, 
degree offered by the Departments of Che mistry and Geology Require rede 
general requirements, pages 88-91, 97-99, including a reading know, 
examination in an approved foreign language plus the satisfactory comp eral 
of Stat 117 and 118, or 91; and the satisfactory completion of the Gener 
Examinations in four fields, including chemistry and geochemistry. i 
_prereg™ 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teachin field in chemistry 
site: the education curriculum, pages 111-12. 45-16 
Required: the chemistry option and professional courses on pages 1 : 
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master's and 


Graduate Placement Examinations: All entering stud 
doctoral programs in the field of chemistry » required to take the American 
Chemical Societv Grad ] ent Examinations, given by the depart- 
Ment of chemistry, prior to r« ol of Arts and 
Sciences, The four placement examinations (in the discipl of analytical, 


Organic, inorganic, and physical he multi 

hese tests are designed to cover t | the d 

taught in moder: underg uate | I ry tor i work in 
chemistry, and the resul ire used € ) adv > individual 


back- 


Student in planning a program of courses appropriate to the 
Bround. 


Registration: Before completing registration each student must obtain from 
= 4 ! — vani 


itation and 
id senior years must be approved 


lab representative of the department an 
pboratory sections. The work of the junior 
y the departm« nt 


All graduate students are required to participate in the seminar and col- 
9quium programs 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


First Group 


3-4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3-3) Filipescu 


Lecture (2 hour iat itory 1 | itemporary topics in physi- 


ca biological and medical i Cher 


anir 


(Ac ademit 


req rement iboratory 1 26 


CHEMISTRY 


First Group 


11-12 General Chemistry (4-4) Perros 


Lecture | hours), laboratory (3 hours), re itation (1 hour). Elemen- 
tary course in general chemistry cluding qualitative analysis. 
Prerequisite to Ch 11 P juisite 


to Chem 12: Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $28 per semest em 11 


and 12—fall and sj 


13 General Chemistry (4) Britt 


For engineerin ipplied scien í 3} hours), 
laboratory (3 ecitatic l chemical 
bonding; ch ju juilibrium; 
liquid and solid states; periodi Nic chem- 


fee, $28. 


istry. Prerequisite: Math 31 Phvs 14 or 15 
(Fall) 


15-16 Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry (4—4) Britt 


ai ' 

(Honors Course) 
Chem 15: Lecture (3 hour 
Chem 16: Lecture (2 hour 


| 
n 
| 
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af 


Equivalent to Chem 11-12 and 22, but with selected topics studied i 
depth. Prerequisite to Chem 15: high school physics and chemistry: 
Prerequisite to Chem 16: Chem 15. Admission by placement test P t 
to registration or on basis of College Board Advanced Placemen 
Examination. Laboratory fee, $28 per semester. (Academic yea? 


22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice 0 
introduction to inst 

fee, $26. (Œa 


quantitative analysis by classical methods; 
mental analysis. Prerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory 
and spring) 


50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) Cere 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal course for studens 
in related disciplines. This course does not fulfill the organic chemi 


try requirement for chemistry majors or premedical students. pre 


requisite: Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $28 (Spring) 


Second Group 
110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) 


Topics include chemical thermodynamics chemical kinetics, electro 
chemistry, solution chemistry, membrane and phase equilibria, an 
others. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, Math 31, Phys 2; or permission 
instructor. Not open to chemistry majors. May not be taken 
credit by students who have received credit for Chem 111-12 or 8 
equivalent course (Summer) 


111-12 Physical Chemistry (3-3) Wood, Ramaket 
1 Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics, chemical equilibrium, kinetic? 
i f [ quantum chemistry, atomic and molecular spectra, structure of $0 Y 
ah liquids, and macromolecules. Prerequisite to Chem 111: Chem Act 
22; Math 31; Phys 2. Prerequisite to Chem 112: Chem 111. 
demic year) 


Wood 


x : od 
113 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Schmidt, | t 
Laboratory complement to Chem 111. Prerequisite or concur 
" registration: Chem 111. Laboratory fee, $28. (Fall) 

; idt, pamake" 

114 Instrumental Analysis Laboratory (2) Schmidt, R cit 

: Laboratory complement to Chem 112 and 122. Prerequisite OT $28: 
current registration: Chem 112, 113, and 122. Laboratory fee, 

(Spring) ‘dt 

EC 122 Instrumental Analysis Lectures (2) sd tive 

n. ; Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantile gn- 

* analysis, determination of structure, and study of reaction me nd 

thy isms with emphasis on electroanalysis, spectrophotometry: ur 
$ chromatography. Correlated with Chem 114. Prerequisite OT c 

j rent registration: Chem 112 (Spring) " 

x T : i rro 

FARA j 134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) " of ; 

TOME j Intermediate-level course emphasizing the descriptive chemisttY v, 
rss the elements. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 152. Prerequisite 9 

ia current registration: Chem 111. (Fall) " 

iiw 141-42 Advanced Experimental Chemistry (2-2) White, por 
ETUR MN Designed to provide the chemistry major with facility in exper 
A 1 tal methods common to all disciplines of chemistry. prered 


' 1 hora- 
Che 154, Prerequisi ] n: ( j Labora | 
ory I 28 a A 
E, i g : "m | 
151-52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) i | 
Chemistry of th | 
Chem 12 or 16. Pr | te to Chem 152: One 


153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1-1) 


Laboratori I I t OI Ul 


Chem | ri ite t em 154: Chem 153 | 


[al n1 f te A en il 


156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3 King 


191 History of Chemistry (2) 


Histor deve 
tur Prerequisite: ( 


195 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) Staff | 


ppaceecn a is : $ Å : x 14 | 
obta I M for crei 
] ¥ 
Labo 0 I 
Third Group 
207 i i ) Jar 1 | 
207 Chemical Bonding (3) Ramaker | 
Quantum mec! ic uli | | 
ciple tomic and mol " | | 
(Fall 
?11-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) Wood, Ramaker 
Sar is Che I 12. Adn yn ly by departmental permission. i 
Credit ; xd upon itisfact . I pleti ) f Chem 213 (Aca- ] 
demic T 
' i r * c (2) T | 
213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) Wood ! 
Applicat Í I roblems. Thermochemis- f 
Appli l 
try, ] ) 1 ogent i l cal calculation l 
of thermodynamic properties, electroch try. Prerequisite: Chem | | 
112 o Spri 


1n. o r " . , 
“16 Statistical Mechanics (3) 
Introduc tion to classical ind quanti tistics designed 


stude 


rent registration: Chem 207 or 


as th lemar emi 
he demand requir 


218 Molecular Spectroscopy (3) Ramaker 
Apr 


licati ! oansnim chemist z ular orbital theory, valence 
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221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) Britt 
Theory and application of recent spectrometric methods of analysis: | 
including electrical, magnetic, and optical instrumentation. Prereq al 
site: Chem 122. (Fall) F 


222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (2 or 3) Schmidt 


s ; e x D 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours optional). Theory and 8 


bv physiochemical me» b 


plication of electroanalysis and separations I : 
ods. Prerequisite: Chem 122. Laboratory fee, $14. (Spring, GVE 
years) 


white 


233 Organometallic Chemistry (3) 1 
emphasis on the com 
+} 


Survey of organometallic compounds with t 
pounds of lithium, boron, aluminum, silicon, the transition me ^ 
and the catalytic role of certain organotransition metal complexe 


Prerequisite: Chem 235 and 251, or permission of instructo ? 


(Spring, even years) 


235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) Rowley 
Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances 8 : 

, t 
reactions followed by a detailed study, developed from the perio al 

table, of the chemistry of the more common elements Prerequisites 
Chem 235: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem. 236: Chem ) 
(Academic year) ; 
Filipesct 
of organic compounds; fun! a 
mechani 


251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) 

Synthesis, reactions, and properties 

mental theories of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction 

; isms. Prerequisite to Chem 251: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to 
Map 252: Chem 251. (Academic year) i 
| 257 Physical-Organic Chemistry (3) Levi 

The transition state theory of chemical kinetics, applications be t 

action mechanisms; kinetic isotope effects, linear-free energy ro j 

tionships, concentrated and “super” acids, Woodward-Hoffman Tex 
free radical reactions. Prerequisite: Chem 252 or permission om 
structor. (Fall, odd years) 


e 


Ca 


258 Synthesis and Structure Determination in 
Organic Chemistry (3) . 
Methods of structure determination and synthesis of complex orgi " 
molecules. Prerequisite: Chem 251 or permission of instruC ug 
(Fall, even years) T 


g 


a» | 

259 Polymer Chemistry (3) b le 

š oiv | 

A study of the preparation, properties, and structure of macrom p 
cules. Prerequisite: Chemistry 152 and 111 or permission 


structor. (Fall) í 
sta 


295 Research (arr.) 


Me T dents with advanced training. May be repeated for cred , 
1 j exceed a total of 8 semester hours. Laboratory fee, $14 a ge 
tk hour. (Fall and spring) 
iS gi 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) ; 


(Fall and spring) 


CLASSICS 259 


Fourth Group 


350 Choice and Design of a Research Problem (1) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Lim umula 
tin { ) ( ing) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr Staff 
Limited to Doctor [ PI hy I da May bé repeated for 
C 
SHINESE : ES 
See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 
CLASSICS 
Associate Professor J.E. Ziolkowski (Chair 
SSociate Professorial Lecturer M I Norton 
djunct Assistant Professor E.A. Fisher 
‘sistant Professorial Lecturer Y.M. Moses 
Pecial Lecturer M.D. Ticktin 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical humanities (departmental)—The 


0 H 
llowing requirements must 


© general requirement: j 
nt; or Clas 11-12, 13-14; or 


for Clas 3, 4, or 13-14 two 


equiv. 3 

add aent; and C 71 
Monal cour 

Se ‘lected | 


nd a course to be 


in consult wit! ie dej )I F 
seco Required cour: in the major—(a) 12 semester : — from 
103, = group classics courses; (b) 18 semes hours selec Art 101, 102, 
111; Hist 105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111; Phil 111; PS« Re 
mena ~ Rinker tlio plone ep eo di a a * eu a 
ü!)—An interd: partmental major arranged in conjunction with he Depart 


ent A +} 
1 Of Art. The following requirements must be 
Con, he general requirements as stated on pa 1-85. (Students should 

sult the de partmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 


Teg 5 
8c Juirement for meaningful initiation into tne natural and mathematical 
cp aces.) 


: Prerequisi te courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or 


Bs €Quired courses in the major Hist 109, 110; 15 


including Clas 138. 


on hours in se ond-group courses in ig 
mg knowledge of French and German is recomm 1.) 
i Master of Arts in the field of classical archeology, classics, and history (an 
ond DePartn ental degree program offered by X — 
are Bole”? Prerequisite: a bac helor's degre: - eh at nd in classica 
gy and either Greek or Latin. Applicants from other institutions must 
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present scores on the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences. d 

Required: the general requirements, pages 88-96. The program of study 
consists of 24 semester hours of course work (as many as possible should be 
third-group courses) selected in consultation with the appropriate advisor fro 
the departments of art, classics and history; plus a: thesis (equivalent to $ 
additional semester hours). Candidates must pass a rt ading knowledge exami 
nation in French or German. All candidates are required to pass à genere 
Master's Comprehensive Examination 


COURSES IN GREEK, HEBREW, AND LATIN 


First Group 

-3) Ziolkowsk! 
ntials of the language, appropriate reading selec 
uction to Roman 1 


1-2 Beginning Latin (3 


Grammatica 


tions, development of English derivatives, introd 
and literature. (Academic year) 
. " . n 
3 Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3) Norto 
Development of ability to read and understand Latin literature © 
moderate difficulty. Prerequisite: Clas 1-2 01 equivalent. (Fa 
Norto® 


4 Vergil’s Aeneid (3) 
Significant passages of Vergil's famous epic—in Latin; reading an 
discussion of the entire poem in translation Prerequisite: Clas 

permission of instructor (Spring) 


Fishe 


11-12 Beginning Greek: Classical (3-3) ! 
Greek. Reading 


Study of the grammar, vocabulary and structure of 
of selected classical authors. (Academic year) 


13-14 Intermediate Greek: Classical (3-3) suf 


Review of grammar; extensive reading of prose and poetry: et 
Homer, Herodotus, or a play. (Academic year) 
p. ges 
21-22 Beginning Hebrew (3-3) EC i 
i l m 
Grammatical essentials of the language; readings s€ lected from y 
sical and modern texts; basic audio-lingual drills for comprehensi, 
and expression. Laboratory fee, $17.50 pel semester. (Aca 
year) 
jckti? 
23-24 Intermediate Hebrew (3-3) Tid | 
3 > a je 
Intensive readings and text analysis, with opportunities to det o 


basic skills. Materials range from Israeli newspapers and sch 
journals to liturgical poetry and rabbinic narratives. Laboratory 


$17.50 per semester. (Academic year) 


fee 


Second Group 
103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3) 


Directed readings in humanities and social sciences. Deve 
linguistic skills necessary for independent research. (Fal 


104 Modern Hebrew Fiction (3) 


Study of selected modern Israeli short stories and poems. 


CLASSICS 261 


109-10 Major Latin Authors (3-3) Ziolkowski 


Selections from one or two major authors will be read each semester. 


! Prerequisite: Clas 3-4 or permission of 


1 n 
lay be repeatec 


instructor Academic year) 


131-32 Latin Prose Composition (1- 1) Ziolkowski 
" A } 


Exercises in Latin prose cor for all students who have had 


at least one year of college Latin 
134 Medieval Latin (3) Andrews 
Selections from the ind representative Latin writers through 
the 11th century te: Cla 4; or permission of instructor 
May be taken f of instructor 
(Spring) 
139-40 Major Greek Authors (3-3) Staff 
Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, 


o the needs May repeated for credit with 


Pr juisite: Clas 14 \cademic year) 


permission of instructor. Pre quisite: Ula 
141-42 Greek Prose Composition (1-1) Staff 


Exercise in Greek prose composition, Preret 
mission of instructor (Academic year 


185-86 Direc ted Reading (1, 2, or 3) Staff 


Reading of materi in the ission by 


permission of instructor 


Third Group 
201 Greek Epigraphy (3) Fisher 


Readings in Greek epigraphical texts. May be repeated for cre dit with 
; ; : ‘ No 
two years of college 


permission in 
Greek (Fall) 


Co 
URSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


First Gr oup 


64 Greek and Latin Origins of | E uu Words (3) Fisher 


Study of Grec! nd Latin ent Eng to improve vocabulary 
and f litate understanding of e lat e of ience, philosophy, 


Md actae 


politics, et 
71 Greek Civilization (3) Fisher 


Study of ublic and private 


ient Greek civilization with focus or 


life as seen primarily 


72 okie PCS MER: 
/2 Roman Civilization (3) Ziolkowski 
te life as 


Study of Roman civilization with focus on public and pi 
Seen primarily through literature Spring) 


Second Group 


1 
01 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary a ctives (3) Ticktin 


rary issut is the con- 


A study of literature reflecting such 
flict between the "builder's generation" and their children; the 
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cultural contacts of Ashkenazim and Sefardim; image of the 7 al 
impact of the Holocaust; Zionist ideals and current realities. (F 
102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry (3) Tick 
s. including A. B. Yehoshua, Amo’ 


. i da 
Oz, David Shahar, Aharon Apteltt d, Dahlia Ravikovitch, Mec 
Amichai, Haim Gury, Amir Gilboa, a! d Amalia Kahana-Karm 


(Spring) ^ 
à : Ne he 
Focus on a selecte: cal antiquity oF rd 
hero, or on study of a genre, such as satire or oratory May be 
peated for credit 


105 Special Topics in Classical Literature (3) 


1 + 


pi ich a It atl | Clas 


108 Classical Mythology (3) Norte? 
Mythology of tl Greeks and Romans from the creation of the 
world: ; es of the gods, heroes id great iam that have influ 
enced literature, art, and musit (Fall) 


staf 


113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) y 
EG and come y 


Selected masterpieces of Greek an 1 Roman traged 
(Spring) : 
ZiolkowsP 
civiliza e 
philosoP p 


127 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) 
A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western 
relevant to modern America: literature, art, law, science, 
etc. (Fall) 


138 Seminar: Classical Studies (3) 
Survey of the broad range of sources and resources 
pursuing classical studies: s andard references, p€ riodicals, ship 
holdings, papyrology, textual criticism, history of ¢ lassical scholar 


170 Women in Classical Antiquity (3) des 
In-depth study and discussion of readings from ancient and mo 


* f J P :oci J. 
sources on the role of women in Greek and Roman society 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE _ 


See Forensic Sciences. 


IRAMA ' 


See Speech and Drama. 


EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 


Committee on Early Modern European Studies 


R.E. Kennedy (Chairman), F.S. Grubar, C.A. Linden, G.E. Mazzeo, J 
ing, Jr., R.H. Schlagel, K. Thoenelt, D. Wallace 


The Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisci[ 


p. Re 


inary PY 


gram in Early Modern European Studies. This humanities program 18 
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to enhance the student's understanding of the history, philosophy, religion, 

sciences, literature, and arts of the five centuries (1300-1800) during which the 

lm World began to take on its modern dimension Ihe program is di- 
d by an interdepartmental committee 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Early Modern European Studies—The fol- 
Owji . "n 
Tog requirements must be fulfilled 
: The general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79 85 
Og ME : 
equirements for the major 
&. Six semester hours of third vear level French, German, or Spanish 
among the following: 


literature courses taught in the language, fron 
Fren 120 121-22, 123-24; Ger 103-4, 111-12, 131-32 Span 121-22, 123- 
24, 125 
Phil 112 
Rel 145 
PSc 106 
Twenty-seven semester hours of art hi: 
ture, with the course distribution to be 
the program advisor, and with a minimum of 6 hours from each of the 


papos 


istory, and English litera- 
mined in consultation with 


following: Art 104-5, 106-7, 108, 113-14, 121-22; Engl 127-28, 
129, 130, 131-32; Hist 101, 105, 121-22, 123, 141, 148, 151, 153, 154 


E 
"AST ASIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Acfessor C.W. Shih (Chairman) 
oim Professorial Lecturers T. Lawton, M.J. Evans 
ine. I rofessors G.C.Y. W ang, D.L. Lee 
ers M. Wang, W.P. Lyle, N.K. Williams 


talor of Arts with a major in Chinese Language and Literature—The re- 
nts are as follows: 
fiis ^ general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 77, 79-85, and 168. 
àteredited et hours from Columbian College, or the equivalent from another 
A ctum institution are required.) € 
Chin 7 pou eite courses—Chin 5-6 (preferred); or Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9; or 
7$ and 9, 
` ^equired for the major: 
Chin 1, Departmental major in the School of Public and Int 
—12, 109-10, and 163-64; plus 12 additional semester hours of second- 
nt is required to pass a major 
1 field of knowledge 
command of 


ernational Affairs— 


eee literature courses. The stud 

on which at the end of the s 

Modern Chi the student will be examined includes an at 

Culture ote language and a general knowledge of Chinese literature and 

Major ec proseminar (Chin 199-200) assists the student in preparation ior the 
^amination 


letiom Pleld-of-Study major in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences -Com- 
he Er in 11-12, 109-10, 163-64, and the pas g of the major examination 
of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge upon which 

nd of modern Chinese 


à Ude ri ^ ; 

lan E Will be examined includes an active con 
“Se ] " l 1 " 

Semi 88 and a general knowledge of Chinese literature and culture. A pro- 


Chin 199-200) assists the student in preparation for the major examina- 


Pages on ff Arts with a major in East Asian Studies (China or Japan)—See 
72-73. 7 


A 3, 77-78, and 168 
Junior Year 


Abroad Program is available 
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^! dos 


Master of Arts in East Asian Studies with a concentration in Chinese Lam 


guage and Literature. The requirements are as follows: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 171-75. 
2. Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of Chinese language. f 
3. 12 semester hours of Chinese literature, 6 hours of history, and 6 hours 
relevant East Asian courses 
4. 6 semester hours of thesis research 


CHINESE 


First Group 
staff 


*1—2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3-3) 3 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fund mentals of gramme 
in writing. P 


and pronunciation with graded reading and practice 
per semeste? 


requisite to Chin 2: Ci 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 
(Academic year) 


*3—4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3-3) G. Wang 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Continuation of gramme, 
and spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the written language to 
reading. Prerequisite to Chin 3: Chin 2 or equivalent. prerequisite 
Chin 4: Chin 3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. (Acade 
year) 

5-6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Levels I-II (8-8) vw 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and pron" 
ciation with graded reading and practice in writing. prerequisite | 
Chin 6: Chin 5. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. (Aca e 
year) 

Lee, Wang 


*7—8 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6-6) j 
Intensive beginner’s course in fundamentals of grammar and pronun 
ciation with graded reading and practice in writing. prerequisite 
Chin 8: Chin 7. Laboratory fee, $ (Summer 


per session. 


Lee 


tic 
analysis of synte® 
Analysis of abore 


*9 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (4) 
Reading of simple modern expository writings. 
structure and practice in writing. Prerequisite: Chin 4 or 9. 
tory fee, $17.50. (Fall or spring) 

M. Wang 


„riting 
ional writd 


10 Chinese Calligraphy (1) 
Design and writing of Chinese characters with tradit 3 
implements. No knowledge of the language required. May be rep 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 
G. wang 


. : ation, 597 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation: 9. 
tematic review of gré r. Prerequisite to Chin 11: Chin 6 nos 
Prerequisite to Chin 12: Chin 11. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per sem 


(Academic year) 
stall 


11-12 Intermediate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6-6) 


' 


13-14 Reading Chinese for Beginners (4-4) t rei 
Basic grammar and syntax of modern Chinese; development A for 
ing ability in beginners' textbooks and newspapers. primari 

* The combination of Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9, or the combination of Chin 7-8 and 9, i$ equi 


to Chin 5-6. 


| 
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graduate students who wish to acquire a reading knowledge without 


learning to speak or write the language. (Academic year 
g I f } 


*91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 


An interdisciplinary course, introducing thi to a compre- 
hensivé and integrated und of the « ition and present 
problems of East Asia (Spring 

93-94 East Asian Literature—in Translation (3-3) Staff 


Lecture and discussion. Survey of Chinese and Japanese literature, 
from earliest periods through literary masterpieces of the early 20th 


century. (Academic year) 


Second Group 
107-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3-3) Staff 


Intensive readings in selected modern literary wor social science 
Chin 12 or 


materials, and documentary materials. Prerequis 
equivalent. (Academic year) 


109-10 Introduction to Classical Chinese (3-3) Shih 


literature, history, and 


Introduction to classical writing in Chinese y 
philosophy. Prerequisite: Chin 6 or 9 (Academic year) 
123- : : Š unes 
3-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3-3) Lee 


Introduction to the history of the Chi 


linguistic structure of modern spoken Chinese and classical Chinese. 
linguistics. 


se language. Analysis of 


Prerequisite: Chin 6 or equivalent, or a course in 
(Academic year) 


161 i - 

762 Introduction to Chinese Culture (3-3) Staff 
Survey of the Chinese cultural heritage—literature, philosophy, art, 
religion, and social history—from pre-history to the modern era. 


Lecture and discussion in English (Academic year) 
163 " 
764 Chinese Literature in Translation (3-3) Evans 
An introductory course focusing on major works of poetry, drama, 
and the novel in their historical and social context. (Academic 


year) 


179-. 
80 20th-Century Chinese Literature (3-3) Shih 
Short stories of Lu Hsün, Lao She, and others. Informal essays by Lu 
Hsün, Chou Tso-jen, and Chu Tze-ch'ing. Drama of T'ien Han and 


Ts'ao Yü. Prerequisite: Chin 107 or equivalent. (Academic year) 


185~ n 
86 Directed Reading (3-3) Staff 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by 
Permission of instructor. (Academic year) 


199.. 
200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese Staff 
Language and Literature (3-3) 


= Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year) 
; = 
An; 
interde 
0g erdepartmental course offered by the East Asian Languages and Literatures, Economics, 


Ments Phy and Regional Science, History 
. lence, History, 


cal Science, and Religion Depart- 
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Third Group 
271-72 Poetry of the T'ang and Sung Periods (3-3) 


Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content an 
Prerequisite: Chin 109 or equivalent. (Academic year) 


Staff 
d style 


shih 


ch'ing, Ma Chih-Yüan, Cheng Kuang 
shin 109 or equivale? 


277-78 Prose Narratives of the Sung, Ming, and Ch'ing Periods (3-3) shib 
Short stories of the Sung period. Selected readings of Ming-Ch'in$ 
novels. Historical development and stylistic traits Prerequisite: 

107 or equivalent. (Academic year) 


273 Yüan Drama (3) 
Readings of plays by Kuan Han 
tsu, Po P'u, and Wang Shih-fu. Prerequisite: ¢ 


JAPANESE 


First Group 


. . a 5 

1-2 Beginning Japanese, Level I (4-4) william 

" n 

Lecture (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour) Fundamentals of grammar yn 

pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. pro 
$17.50 per semester. ( 


site to Japn 2: Japn 1. Laboratory fee 
demic year) 
E : liams 
3-4 Beginning Japanese, Level II (474) Willi, 
yi 
Lecture (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of grammar Top? 
| and reading. Prerequisite J 


more emphasis on written language " pet 
Laboratory fee, $17. 


3: Japn 2. Prerequisite to Japn 4: Japn 3. 
semester. (Academic year) 


ECONOMICS ^ 
Professors J.W. Kendrick, C.T. Stewart, Jr. (Chairman), J. Aschheim, RY 
Sharkey, H. Solomon, S. Levitan, T. Suranyi-Unger, Jr. (Research gE 
Hsieh, J.L. Gastwirth, M.A. Holman, R.M. Dunn, Jr., W.F.E. Long “" 
Haber 
Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll, J. Grunwald, J.L. Fisher, P. Swamy .. «p. 
Professorial Lecturers J. Hardt, E.M. Hadley, O.C. Snellingen, J. Kraft ^ 
Simpson 
Associate Professors R.Y. Yin, R.S. Goldfarb, J.R. 
Havrylyshyn, R.M. Scheffler 
Associate Professorial Lecturers P.A. Musgrove, 
D.G. Tuerck, G.R. Wilensky, J.E. Fredland, R.B. Helms, S.W. Sa an 
i Robinson, J. Salop, R.E. French, S.E. McGaughey ;ckle* 
Assistant Professors R. Sines, C.M. Aho, J.J. Cordes, 5. Neftci, R.C. sic 
A.D. Strickland, M.R. Metzger, D. Lindauer (Visiting) 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers I. Kyriakopoulos, J. Muskin 
\)—The foll 


7 0. 
Barth, A.M. yezet, 


S.S. Sutton, S.C: SR 


ing 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics (departmental d 
requirements must be fulfilled: sho 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. (Students: g the 
consult the departmental advisor regarding co ; to be taken in satisfy? and 
requirement for meaningful initiation into the humanities and the natur 
mathematical sciences.) 
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2. Prerequisite course—Econ 1-2. 

3. Required courses in related areas—Math 41 and 42, or equivalent; Stat 111 
and 112, or equivalent; six semester hours of a soc ial science other than eco- 
nomics, 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and 15 additional 
Semester hours of second-group economics courses to be approved by the 


€partmental advisor 


Master of Arts in the field of economics—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts 
gree with a major in economics from this University, or an equivalent degree. 
1 understanding of basic calculus is tering the Master 
ot Arts program in economics. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 88-96, including (1) Econ 203-4, 
5, and 275 or 279 2) 12 additional semester hours to be selected from 
Other third-group economics courses; (3) a Master's Comprehensive Examina- 


those en 


ing gh economic theory (4) completion of a tool requirement (either the pass- 
actor a reading knowledge examination in one foreign language or the satis- 
MEE completion of one of the following courses: Math 124, Stat 97, or Stat 

); and (5) either a thesis (Econ 299-300) or 12 semester hours selected 


Tom ada; . 
M additional third-group economics courses. 


Sn ements, pages 88-91, 97-99, in luding (1) Econ 202, 203-4, 205-6, 215-18, 
T eriga and 2 ! addit onal semester hours of approved graduate course work 
economie Econ 275 or 279; (2) passing of the General Examination in micro- 

ic theory, macroeconomic theory, and two other fields selected by the 
'ram committee; (3) completion of the 


D -— aw : 
Octor of Philosophy in the field of economics—Requirt d: the general re- 


and approved by the doctoral pro; 
MN D ement: the passing of a reading knowledge examination in one 
157-58 anguage, plus the satisfactory completion of Math 124, Stat 197, or Stat 
complet minimum of six semester hours in aj provea jraduate course work, 
i ed with a grade of B or above, in a department other than Economics, 
Med as a substitution for the language reading examination); and (4) a 
ne Eon to demonstrate the candidate's ability to do original research in 
nomic e following fields: econometrics development, economic history, eco- 
hi policy, economic theory, environmental economics, health economics, 


D. Of economic thought, industrial organization international economics, 

COnomics, mathematical economics, monetary ecoonomics, national in- 

urban ec counting, natural resources economics, public finance, regional and 
“Onomics, and Soviet economics 

May, minations: the general comprehensive examinations are given in January, 

; and September. Microeconomic and macroeconomic theory examinations 


be taken first. They must be passed (as defined in the following sen- 


lab 


ten 

E : : 

towang within six months of (a) the completion of 36 graduate credit hours 
a + ^ . 

Binnin, the degree and (b) two years spent in the program, the time limit be- 

Btade © When both (a) and (b) have been accomplished. Students must earn a 


economi, satisfactory pass” or better on either the mic roeconomic or macro- 
ion AC theory examination and at least a "bare pass" in the other examina- 
Minatign Oder m be viewed as having passed both examinations. These ex- 
d the E may be taken a second time with the approval of the Department 
ents sh No further opportunity to take the examinations is permitted. 
Notify the Ould consult with the professors responsible tor their fields and 
êxą inatic Department two months in advance of their intention to take the 
: E If such notification is not given sufficit ntly in advance, it may 
apply in Paible to sit for the examination. These examination requirements will 
^ un to all students éntering the Ph.D. economics degree program in the 
Ster, 1979. 


,; missi ; i 
side Ssion to the second unit, or dissertation research stage, will be con- 
Upon satisfactory completion of four comprehensive examinations and 
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the two tool requirements for the passes 
on the comprehensive examinations is per dissert? 
tion research stage. All comprehensive examinations 
plus the required tools must be passed within five years aiter entry 
program. Students who fail to meet ments will be excuse 


these requirer d fro 
the degree program. 


Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in 


economics except Econ 217-18 


First Group 


i 1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Lecture (2 hours), discussion (1 hour). Survey of the ma 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary 

macroeconomics; Econ 2: mic roeconomics (Econ 1 anc 


spring) 


Hsieh, Long Des 


jor econom 
life. Econ d 
1 2—fall 8? 


Associated Faculty 
to a compl". 
] prese? 


*91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and 
An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student 
hensive and integrated understanding of the civilization anc 


problems of East Asia. 


Second Group 1 

101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Yin, Metzger, stricklam 
Analysis of supply, demand, ind pricing (Fall and spring) 

Kendricks yn 


102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) d 
(Fall an 


Theories of national income determination 
spring) 


and growth. 


Hsieb 


104 History of Economic Thought (3) 0 
thought, influence 


History of the major schools of economic th gory: 
changing problems on the development of economic 
(Spring) 
; x; : drick 
105 Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) Ko 
~ ations: 


trends and fluctu 


Fall) 
part 


nancial 


Theory and empirical analyses of economic 


use of economic indicators and simple econometric models. 
I 


121 Money and Banking (3) 
Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other fi 
institutions in the U.S. monetary system "all and spring 


122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) 


im, Ba 
Aschheim, T 


| 
Analysis of role of money in economic activity in terms of spot 
and demand for loanable funds, interest rates and price leve" ) 
(spring 


lems of U.S. monetary policy. Prerequisite: Econ 121. 


l t123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) mos 
Construction and testing of economic models: 1 gression , ppp 
parameter estimation, and statistical techniques applicable sic 
z cono a, 
i) *Interdepartmental course offered by the East Asian Li and Literatures, Eeo Deps" 
wt ' Geography and Regional Science, History, Philosophy, Po cience, and Religion 
ments. dj 


the Economics and Statistics Departments. 


t Interdepartmental course offered by 
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nomic models. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Math 31 or 41; Stat 111 


(Spring) 

130 Comparative Economic Systems (3) Aschheim, Yin 
Critical exposition of fundamental economic concepts and theories of 
capitalism, communism, socialism, and fascism. 

133 Economy of the Soviet Union (3) Hardt 
Development and main features of economic life in the Soviet Union. 
(Fall) 

134 Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) Hardt 


Analysis of economic development and performance of the Soviet 


Union and other Soviet-type economies. Institutional aspects and 


quantitative measures of periormance (Spring) 
136 Natural Resources and Environmental Economics (3) Yezer 
Analysis of market mechanisms for allocating energy and natural 


resources; cases of market failure in the use of the environment; 
policies to improve resource allocation using market and regulatory 


Strategies (Spring 


141 Women in the Labor Market (3) Haber 
Application of the theory of the household and investment in human 


Capital to female labor force participation, marriage, and family 


formation; analysis of sex discrimination (Fall) 


142 Labor Economics (3) Haber 


Analysis of labor supply and demand; measurement and theory of 
and unemploy- 


unemployment; occupational 
ment; poverty and income maintenance 


* 
147 Economic History of Europe (3) Sharkey 
European economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on 


the period following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capital- 
ism and its impact upon the societies of Europe (Spring) 


t153 Poverty in America (3) Boeckmann, Yezer 
Exploration of social and economic causes of poverty in the United 
States and evaluation of present and proposed anti-poverty strate- 
8les, including comprehensive welfare reform. Discussion of conflicts 
between so« iological and economic models of behavior of low income 
groups, 


15 : i 
7 Urban and Regional Economics (3) Yezer 
Analysis of the determinants of urban growth and development; firm 
Ocation; the functioning of urban land and housing markets. 
15 i Vo 
8 Industrial Organization (3) Long 


Analysis of the structures and production, pricing, and related prac- 
ices of industries with emphasis on their significance and on ap- 


Propriate economic policies. (Spring) 
d Social and Economic Indicators (3) Staff 
161 Public Finance I (3) Cordes 
ind v» institutional analysis of government uw 
e: , and intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall) 
dere tme tal course offered by the Economics and History Departments 


ntal course offered by the Economics and Sociology Depart 


a+ 
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162 Public Finance II (3) Cordes 
Theoretical and institutional analysis ol fiscal policy and de 
management. (Spring) 


165 Economics of Human Resources (3) Stewart, Goldfat? 
1 training, health care, and othe 


Economic analysis of education and 


contemporary problems (Fall) 
e > : : , in 
169 Introduction to the Economy of Communist China (3) E 
Background, organization, and operation of the economy. Apprais 


of performance and analysis ot problems of development, 


170 Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) 
Anelysis of the structure and growth of the 
(Spring) 


Japanese € 


*179-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) 
Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the P 
Development of various sectors in the economy and their 

dependence. Econ 179: 1607-1865. Econ 180: 1865 to present. 
demic year) Abo 

181-82 International Economics (3-3) Dunn, 9! 
Econ 181: international trade theory and international monet 
theory. Econ 182: continuation of international monetary theory: 
nomic development (Academic year) 


staf 


185 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3) ic 
er 


Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin Am 


economies. (Spring) 
dt A : m, Loss 
198 Proseminar in Economics (3) Stewart, Aschheim ja 
è ? , 7 ica 
Examination of major topics in economic theory and the applic ic 
of theory and analysis to policy problems, Open only to econ 
majors in their senior year (Fall and spring) 
199 Independent Research in Economics (3) mic 
Limited to econo 


tor 7* 


Under the personal direction of an instructor. 
rior approv 


majors with demonstrated capacity. al of instrue 


quired. (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


Third-group economics courses (except 217 
dents in economics or for graduate students with pr 


uate stt 
pisite® 
Hsi? 
conomi 
an 


18) are designed for grad 
escribed prered 


202 History of Economic Thought (3) 
Critical analysis and interpretation of the development of e 
theory from Plato through the "Keynesian Revolution 
“Monetarist Counter-revolution." (Fall and spring) ,' 

. . 7 ^ etg 
203-4 Microeconomic Theory (3-3) Goldfarb; vale 
onr - - É 1 
Econ 203: demand, production. Prerequisite: Econ 101 or ed" ral a 
Econ 204: market structure, income distribution, intertemP 
location, welfare economics; other topics. Prerequisite: 
(Econ 203 and 204—fall and spring) 


* Interdepartmental course offered by the Economics and History Departments. 
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205 Macroeconomic Theory I (3) Hs sieh, Barth, Neftci 
he price level; aggregate supply 


l 


tment and the multiplier; 


ployment a1 


nption, 


Theories of income, e 
and demand; con: I 
supply and demand for money; government's and central bank's role 


in the economy (Fall and sj 


206 Macroeconomic Theory II (3) Hsieh, Barth 


Capital and growth theory. Discussion of Caml controversy in 
the theorv of capital and one- and two-sector models of economic 
growth, Other selected advanced topics in macroeconomics (Fall 


and spring 


207 Business C ycle Analy sis (3) Kendrick 


Empirical analysis ¢ American business cycles; evaluation of the 


method ology and findings of Natio Bureau of Economic Re- 
search (Spring) 

208 National Income (3) Kendrick 
Theory and measurement of economic aggregates within an inte- 
grated national income aci imework, i ng balance sheets 


and wealth statement: 


210 Economic Methodology (3) Stewart 


Methodology of economics, review of ected theoretical issues in 
economic theory. Prerequisite x semester hours of graduate courses 
in economic theory Spring) 

212 Economics of Property Rights (3) Staff 
Application of microeconomic theory to decision-making within 
business and government organization subject to alternative institu- 
tional constraints. Prerequisite: Econ 101 Spring) 


215- d i i 
15-16 Mathematical Economics (3-3) Sines 


Formulation and application of mathematical models in economic 


theory, Pr« requisite: a one-year calculus sequence. Open to under- 
graduates (Academic year 


217- 
18 Survey of Economics (3-3) Holman 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. Econ 217: price 


theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. De tmental pre- 


2 requisite waived (Econ 217 and 218—fall and sp 
23~ : CY 
24 Monetary DN and Policy (3-3) Aschheim, Barth 
Theory of monet: wy policy within the framework of contemporary 
American centr: al | banking (Academic year) 


` 233 Seminar: Agrarian Reform, Income Carroll 
Distribution and Dev elopment (3) 


Equity and income redistribution issues in the context of current 
develo, pme otal programs, stressing land reforms and recent Latin 
Americ an experience (Fall) 


234 Seminar: Rural and Regional Development San (3) Carroll 
stment projects, with case 
ies, especially 


Design and evaluation of rural-based i1 


Studies drawn from « xperience of internati 
In Latin Ar nerica (Spring) 


“5 Energy Resources and Policy (3) Staff 


| Consideration of economic and related policy issues directed at 
energy problems (Fall) 
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237 Economics of the Environment and 


Natural Resources (3) i 
public policy problems relating to the environment 8! 
management. (Spring) 


: b 

241—42 Labor Economics (3-3) Goldie 
Theory of wages and employment, analysis of labor supply and yel 
mand. Structural unemployment; occupational choice; labor mat 


discrimination. (Academic year) 


Analysis ol 
natural resources development and 


243 Seminar: Manpower Policy (3) Levite? 


; i 1 an 
Developments leading to expansion Ol public investment in id! 


t power resources; evaluation of goals and operations of pu 
supported programs. Open to undergraduates (Fall) " 
e d e din pue t 
244 Economics of Education (3) yr 
to 


Returns to investment in education, allocation of resources 


within education, educational financing j 

A "ua :cklan 

245-46 Industrial Organization (3—3) Long, Stricki » 
Structure and performance of the American economy; emphasis " 

ent reg 


the economics of antitrust policy and the impact of governm 


latory policies. (Academic year) 

Lont 

ic 

itrust econome 
prered 


247 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) 
Selected topics in regulatory economics and in ant 
during alternate years. Topics for 1978: antitrust problems. 
site: Econ 101 or equivalent (Spring) 


i 

Ma 248 Health Economics (3) 
Demand for medical care; organization of the 
industry; policy issues on regulation, efficiency 
health care services. 


health care es 
and allocatio 


251 Economic Development Theories (3) 
Basic theories of economic growth 
H theories inspired by the underdevelopment 


spring) 


and development. 
process. 


252 Economic Development Issues (3) 
Topics of current importance in und rdeveloped countries, 
income distribution, industrial policies, economic integration: 95} 

cultural development, and economic } 


(Spring) 


ylanning. Prerequisite: 


Kendi 
in business s 
(Fall) 


i : 253 Productivity Analysis (3) 
Concepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity 
government at aggregate and organizational levels. 


quest 


254 Economics of Advertising and Information (3) " ator” 
and ! 


ivertising 


j Theory and empirical analyses of the role of a 
tion in industry structure and performance. (Fall) 


255 Economics of Technological Change (3) 


Economic principles related to determining the proper al 
in influencing civilian-oriented technological change. Fai) - 
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257 Regional Economics (3) Yezer 


Analysis of firm location, patterns of interre gional or intermetropoli- 
tan production, urban and regional growth and patterns of develop- 


ment. (Fall) 


258 Urban Economics (3) Yezer 
mic activities within 
and housing markets; 
ips among jurisdictions. 


Analysis of spatial relations! 
an urban area including the urban 
urban transportation models; fiscal re 


Prerequisite: Econ 257 or permission tor: (Spring) 

259 Income Distribution (3) Staff 
Theoretical and empirical analysis of income distribution, including 
analysis of policies related to income inequality. Open to advanced 
undergraduate economics majors (Fall) 

261 Welfare Economics (3) Stewart 


ipplications to public 
(Fall) 


Theories of welfare economics and 
policy; analysis of selected topics in publi policy 


263 Theory of Public Finance I (3) Cordes 
overnment budget policy, in- 
expenditures, 


Allocation and distribution aspects o 


cluding critical analysis of theories and principles oi 


stabilization, and intergovernmental fiscal relations (Fall) 

264 Theory of Public Finance II (3) Cordes 
Analysis of the effects of taxation on resource allocation and income 
distribution; impact of the public debt (Spring) 

265 Readings in International Taxation (3) Snellingen 


Examination of topics in economic theory and policy of international 
taxation: taxation of foreign currency and multinational corporations, 
ms for economic develop- 


tax evasion and tax havens, and tax syst 
ment. (Fall) 


267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) Hardt 
Development of the Soviet-type economy. Organization, policies, and 
problems: monetary, production, allocative, foreign trade, economic 
growth. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in Hardt 
Communist Countries (3) 
Appraisal of the Soviet model for economic development in the com- 
munist world, especially in Eastern Europe and China. Admission by 


permission of instructor. (Spring) 
26 s : : 
9 Economy of Communist China I (3) Yin 
Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. Develop- 
ment of the economy under communism. (Fall) 
27 n 4 . 
9 Economy of Communist China II (3) Yin 
Continuation of Econ 269, examining critical problems of develop- 
ment, Prerequisite: Econ 269 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


27 
1 Economy of Japan (3) Hadley 
Analysis of Japanese economic institutions and their contribution to 
Japan's development. (Fall) 
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Sickles, Nell? 
mic behavior. Statistical metho 


for testing economic hypotheses and estimating parameters. 
157-9 


*275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) 
Single equation models of econo 


Prerequisite: Stat 


duction to simultaneous equation problems. 
Some exposure t 


or equivalent, or permission of instructor. 
algebra is suggested. (Fall) 


r - * . ickles 
*276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equation Models (3) sick! 
A ; jte 
Economic models and simultaneous equation systems. Prerequis! 
Econ 275. Recommended: a course in matrix theory. (Spring 
: : ae : ; tci 
*279 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) Gastwirth, Nef 1 
; è f . ; - "P gs 
Application of statistical methods to economics. Curve-fitting, pu i^ 
sion, analysis of variance, and chi-square tet hniques used to antt 
economic data. Prerequisite: a one-year course in statistics. 
and spring) 


Dunn, Aho 


281-82 International Economics (3-3) j 
| trade and factor movements. Ec 


Econ 281: theory of internationa 

282: international finance. (Academic year) j 

285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) Grunwal 

Econ 285: development models, import substitution, and industrial nd 

tion; underemployment, inequality, and policies for employment de 

income redistribution. Econ 286: theory and performance in ig 
economic integration, planning for development; foreign aid, fore 

investment, technology transfers. (Academic year) F 

287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) St 

Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist v 


methodology of his chosen discipline; each student writes 8 iggi0? 
on some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by perm* 


NE 
ithin t 
vith ott 


of instructor (Spring) A f 

MET t 
+290 Principles of Demography (3) » 
Introduction to basic demographic perspectives and data; met de 


composition: 


for analysis of population size, distribution, and 
(Fall) 


terminants and consequences of population trends. f 

; ; ste 

+291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) opt” 
Basic methods for analysis of mortality, natality, and migrations Peces 
lation estimates and projections; estimation of demographic e 
from incomplete data. (Spring) 


298 Reading and Research (3) 
Limited to Master's degree candidates. (Fall and spring) Y 
$ 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


Fourth-group economics: courses are limited 
primarily for doctoral candidates. They are offered 


d 
to graduate students an : 
as the demand red" 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the Economics and Statistics Depart Tal 
tAn interdepartmental course offered by the Departments Geos! 
Regional Science, Sociology, and Statistics. 


of Economics, 


ments. phy y 
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305 Seminar: Macroeconomics (3) Staff 


Selected topics in macroeconomics. Prerequisite: Econ 205 
I | 


312 Seminar: Price Theory (3) Staff 


Discussion of topics of price theory from recent ournal articles 


313 Seminar: Economic Thought (3) Hsieh 


Continuation of Econ 202. Principal trends in economic thought 


315 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) Solomon 
Intensive study of selected topics, including economic activity analy- 
sis, risk and uncertainty, and other topics of current interest. Pre- 
requisite: Econ 215-16 


321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) Aschheim 
Recent developments in monetary theory 


341 Seminar: Labor Economics (3) Staff 


Current problems in theory and poli 


363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) Staff 


n 


Selected topics of current interes 


* " 
378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) Staff 
A research seminar co urrent econometric literature and spe- 


cial topics. Admissjon by permission of instructor 


t379- : m 
9-80 Readings in Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
Econ 379: American economic history. Econ 380: m European 


economic history. Prerequisite: the appropriate second-group prepa- 


ration and consent of instructor Academic year) 
390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) Staff 
Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral students. Exami- 


nation of recent contributions in this field 


391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) Staff 


Topics selected from current significant policy problems 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


' general 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of 
examination. May be repeated for credit Fall an 


3 : : 
99 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 


credit. (Fall and spring) 


"UCATION. 


Pro 

ess 5 n ex h 4 13 22d 

Sors M.E. Coleman, D. Sinick, R.E. Baker, M.N. Rashid, R. Tillman, 
"arinaccio, L.H. Elliott, L. Nadler, M. Brenner, J.G. Boswell (Chair- 


q " i 
DA CE. Vontress, R.J. Frankie, S. Kavruck (Visiting), M. McIntyre, 
Wien loore, L, Winkler, D. Linkowski, F.J]. Brown (Visiting), E.P. Kula- 


An 
int 
* An in erdepartmental 


il course offered bv the E 


erdepe 
*partmental cou 


irse offered by the Economics and History De 
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Professorial Lecturers W.W. Chase, A. Drexler, D. Iwamoto, A.C. Jensen 
Associate Professors G.L. Horrworth, R.I. Peterson, G.D. Wiggs, S.R. ara 
tore, G.W. Smith, J.W. Fleck, M. Burns, J.C. Heddesheimer, J.A. Greer 
berg . 
Associate Professorial Lecturers T.R. Howie, R. E. McNelis 
Assistant Professors J.R. Blank (Research), R.A. Luke (Visiting) 
Adjunct Assistant Professor J. Noel C 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.D. Gates, M.R. Phelps, W.N. Davis, D» 
Altscher, P. Callas 
Instructor C.B. Stapp (Research) 
Lecturers C.S.]. Gage, M.F. Kelso, S.A.R. Hoth 
Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Educatio® 
Master of Arts in Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specia 2 
and Doctor of Education are offered by the School of Education and Hum 
Development (see pages 101-31). . 


Second Group 


Educ 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 144, and 146 are special methods courses whic? 
are to be elected in the senior year by students in the secondary schoo "- 
riculum after substantial preparation in the teaching fields concerned. pem 
requirements and hours of credit vary with license requirements. PrereqU*, 
to all special methods courses: Educ 104, 105 for elementary majors; Educ 
for secondary majors. 

stall 


100 Special Workshop in Education and 
Human Development (arr.) 

Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May 
for credit. (Fall and spring) 

101 Career Choices in Education and Horrwort 
Human Services (3) $ 
Introduction to the wide variety of careers available in education d 
human development services: early childhood through college is, 
seum, rehabilitation, industry, publishing, community, recreé all 
tourism, and government settings. Visits to selected sites. 
and spring) 


be repeated 


h, Bur? 


MelInty" | 


through "t 
e varie 


102 Introduction to Human Development I (3) 
Lectures and site visits. All aspects of development 
early childhood stage. Field experiences based on wid 
_ child study techniques. (Fall and spring) tyre 
; [cin 
103 Introduction to Human Development II (3) MS dle 
Lectures and three-hour fieldwork sessions. Development from righted 
childhood on. Cultural, familial, and societal influences hig 
(Fall and spring) sth 
. : wo 
104 Psychology for Learning and Teaching (3) Hort proč 
Principles, theory, nature, and course of learning and teaching c, of 
esses. Examination and analysis of the strategies an yori woe 
teaching and learning in behavioral settings. Three-hour 
sessions. (Fall and spring) 


poss! 
105 Society and the School (3) 


I 


e) 
Historical and social development of education, contemporary ctio 
cooperation of the school with other community agencies, | 
of school personnel. (Fall and spring) 
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110 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) Horrworth 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essen- 
tial to a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Educ 


104 and 105 or teaching experience. 


111 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (15) Moore and Staff 
Diagnostic reading, mainstreaming, mathematics, science, language 
arts, social studies, music, art, physical education. Pre-student teach- 
ing one and one-half days a week. Prerequisite: Educ 102, 103, 104, 
105; and senior standing. (Fall) 

112 Measurement and Evaluation (3) Staff 
Basic evaluative measurement techniques: selection, administration 
and interpretation of standardized tests; test construction, evaluation 
procedures, statistical analysis (Fall and spring) 


113 Elementary School Art (3) Staff 
Lecture and laboratory (3 hours), field work—as arranged. For under- 
graduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and meth- 


ods. Material fee, $5. (Spring) 


118 Elementary Reading: Classroom Diagnosis Horrworth 
and Instruction (3) 
Emphasis on diagnostic procedure aimed at individualizing and im- 
proving classroom instruction. Prerequisite: Educ 110 or equivalent. 
(Fall and spring) 


121 International Experiences (1 to 6) Staff 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic. (Fall and 
Spring) 


124 Communication Skills and Interpersonal Relationships (3) Brenner 
Theory and practice in the development of professional relationships 
and communications: teacher-student, museum-school, group strate- 
gies. The interview 

[3 r y . ‘ 

125 Museums in Washington (3) Hoth 
Introduction to use of museum collections and services. Museum 
visits will include unusual collections in art, history, and natural 
Science. 

128 Children's Literature (3) McIntyre 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for children and 
the children's classics, contribution of literature to child develop- 
ment. (Spring) 

1 et j P 

31 Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) Kulawiec 
For seniors. Classroom management and teaching techniques for 
Initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning activities. Group-work to 
be arranged Prerequisite: Educ 104 and 105. (Fall) 

13 Em. 2 P 

2 Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (6 to 9) McIntyre 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: 
Educ 111 or equivalent; Educ 150, 152, 153. (Fall and spring) 

13 : - . : 

3 Supervised Experience in Education and Staff 
uman Development Services (3 to 6) 


Field work, internship, and instructional practice: (1) adult education 
ànd human resource development (Wiggs); (2) college student devel- 
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opment experience (Burns); (3) higher education (Frankie); (4) n mu 
seum education (Brenner); (5) counse ling (Heddesheimer). A Admission j 
(Fall and spring) 


by permission of instructor. 


134 Student Teaching in Secondary Kulawiec, and staff 


Schools (6 to 9) 
For seniors. Admission by 
Educ 131. (Fall and spring) 


permission of instructor. prerequisite: 


Moore and staf 


135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (6 to 9) 
prerequisite: 


For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. 


Educ 111 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 


136 Teaching English in Secondary S Schools (3) McNelis 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours) Prerequisite: 18 semester 
hours in English (Spring) 

137 Teaching Speech (3) suf 
Lecture (2 hours f work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semeste 
hours in speech or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

i 138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) Boswel 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semesté 
hours of social studies (Spring) 

staf 


139 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) 


e ; er 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semest 
J ] J ] 


$ hours of Art. Material fee, $5 (Spring) 
5 
j 140 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Solon (3) o 
: Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prere quis ; mathemat 
: through calculus. (Spring) 
" : : c 
144 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) Kulawie 
9 24 p 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 


hours of science (Spring) 


: : ec 
146 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) KolaWi? 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semes 
hours of one foreign language (Spring) 
: : i re 
150 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) sd 
of nur 


| Historical developments, philosophy, and UPC tives 
schools, kindergartens, and day care centers; xploration of € pa 
temporary programs and models with curricu a. implication ns uc 
schools in the U.S. and abroad. Admission by pe rmission of inst 


tor. (Fall) 


152 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) ge 
i Writing, content, approaches, methods, and materials in lang. 
j arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, and aesthetic 
g f cation. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Ew 153 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood McInti 
a i 3 
f Education (3) nter 


: É ily i 
Planning, reporting, records, teacher- child and teacher- -family pals 


: : 0 
action, diagnosis and evaluation, working with paraprofess 


Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 
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154 Community Resources and Materials for the Young McIntyre 
Child (3) 
Interaction with community agencies for services and resources; 


physical facilities, including play activities ind curriculum materials 
for the young child. Admission by permission of instructor. 


(Spring) 


161 Human Development (3) Rashid 
of human development and behavior throughout the 
relevant interdisci- 


Consideration 
life span; emphasis on practical implications 


plinary research. (Fall and spring) 


162 Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Winkler 


Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical back- 
ground, organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. (Fall 
and spring) 

163 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) Winkler 
Mental health problem emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, 
and others working with children and adolescents. (Fall and 


spring) 


171-72 Seminar: International Education (3-3) Moore 
Survev of selected foreign educational systems and cultures. Re- 
search, techniques, and materials to develop world-mindedness. Em- 


bassy resources utilized. (Fall and spring) 


173 Comparative Education (3) Kulawiec 
A systematic investigation of the educational structure and practices 
of selected representative school systems throughout the world. 

dology for comparative study. 


Emphasis on development of a me 


(Fall) 


176 Group Theories and Techniques (3 or 4) Burns 
Group interaction in diads, reference groups, and complex organiza- 
tions. Focus on theorists includi vris, Bales, Berne, Lewin, and 
Sherif. One additional semester hour for techniques laboratory is 
Optional. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. (Spring) 


178 Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3) Nadler 
Same as HKLS 178. Use of design committees, steering committees, 
selection of resource people, site selection, exhibits, and relation to 
Supplier personnel. Special attention to designing the core of the 


conference, and related conference activities. (Fall) 


193~ 
3-94 Research and Independent Study (arr.) Staff 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member (Academic 
year) 


Third Group 


e 

tite to aantal prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution is prerequi- 
$ Dreregu; hird-group courses in education. Adequate professional preparation 
li ite "Quisite to all third-group courses in education except for those courses 
the; to students in the M.A.T. degree program. Undergraduate students in 


seni ta Eee 
inst nior year may enroll in third-group courses with permission from the 
Tuctor, : , 
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200 Special Workshop in Education (arr.) 
Topics to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 


credit. 


201-2 International Education (3-3) 
Survey of selected foreign educational systems and cultures: 
search, techniques, and materials to develop world-mindedness: 


Moore 
Re- 
Em- 


bassy resources utilized. (Summer) 

203-4 Comparative Education (3-3) Kulawiec 
A systematic investigation o1 the educational structure and practices 
of selected representative s hool systems throughout the wor 
Emphasis on development of a methodology for comparative study: 
(Fall) 

205 The Curriculum (3) Horrworth 
Curriculum foundations and issues; com 


For experienced teachers. d 
parison of curriculum patterns, curricu'um development in subje 
areas, and group consideration of student problems. 


I forrworth 


of study 8» 
nts’ situe 


207 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) 
Construction of courses 


For experienced teachers. 
application to stude 


classroom teaching aids, with direct 


tions. " 
208 Human Development (3) Rashid 
Consideration of human development and behavior throughout t 


: i . ; í ci 
life span; emphasis on practica! implications of relevant interdis 


plinary research (Fall and spring) f 
209 Child Development (3) Rashi 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development 
tical implications of research in disciplines « ontributing 
about childhood. (Fall) à 

210 Adolescent Development (3) Rashi 
1 behavio? 


Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent development anc ^ 
Practical implications of research in disciplines contributing 


\ knowledge about adolescence. (Spring) 


212 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to Paratore, d 
Survey Measurement and Research (3) and 8 on 
Introduction to measurement techniques and evaluation. Emphas® jọ- 
application and interpretation of data gathering techniques = 


, c 
and behavior. P 
to knowle g 


scriptive statistics. y 

" 3 e 

213-14 History of Education (3-3) Bo" 

Educ 213: Education as a major factor in the development of Iutio- 

Í s civilization from the invention of writing to the industrial rev? nal? 
Educ 214: evolution of the American school system. Alte 

academic years) " 

j 217-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) Kong í 

n n Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy f shape 


i cation. Educ 218: social foundations of education- -forces 


policies and offerings of the school. (Alternate academic y@ 


219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) 
Current theories of teaching and learning and the 
teaching strategies of elementary s« hool teachers. 


pa 
i Jicatio® ^ 
$ “igpring) T 
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221 International Experiences (1 to 6) Staff 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic. (Fall and 


spring) 


222 Foundations of Reading Instruction—Early Childhood ^ Coleman 
and Elementary School (3) 
Historical and psychological background; readiness 
proaches and skills for beginning and elementary readers; evaluation 


of materials; demonstrations of diagnostic, classroom, and instruc- 


special ap- 


tional techniques (Fall) 


223 Foundations of Reading Instruction—Intermediate Coleman 
and Secondary School (3) 


Emphasis on content areas; historical overview and need for teach- 


ing reading on these levels; informal diagnostic techniques, selecting 


and teaching materials; basic re: and study skills and their 


n 


application in content areas (Fall) 


224 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading (3) Coleman 
I 1es for elementary 

scoring, 

and interpretation of informal and st y of ma- 
terials and application of readability formulas. Prerequisite: at least 


Classroom diagnostic and instruc 


school level; construction of informal 


one previous course in re iding (Spring) 


226 Reading in Secondary School (3) Coleman 
Extension of diagnostic and instructional techniques in Educ 223: 
and interpreta- 


construction of informal tests; administration, scor 


tion of informal and standardized evaluation of materials, in- 
cluding application of readability formulas ly of reading pro- 
grams. Permission of instructor required (Sy 


227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) Baker 
Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most important 
problems facing the contemporary American elementary school. 


(Fall) 


228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) Baker 


Current trends and research in reading, language arts, social studies, 
mathematics, science, music, art, an i ucation. 


233 Audiovisual Education (3) Kubalak 


Lecture (2 hours), lé Selection, evaluation, and use 


iboratory 
| problems in care, operation, 
nd nt. Material fee, 


Of audiovisual materials; adn 


$7. (Spring) 


234 Organization for Personalized Learning Horrworth 


in the Open Classroom (3) 
Practical application of individualized instruction theories and meth- 
Ods through design, development nplementation, and revision of 


elementary and secondary level self-instructional packages 


23: " z 

35 Analysis of Teaching (3) Boswell 
Teaching as work diagnosing learning skills, program planning and 
implementation, feedback information on both student and program. 


(Fall) 


| 
I| 
| | 
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236 Introduction to Education Technology (3) Staff 
ss, instrumentation, and 


Consideration of historical perspective, proces 
implementation of self-instruc tional systems. 


237 Systems Approach to Instructional Design (3) Wiggs 
Application of systems techniques to the development of instruc- 
tional programs. A workshop design, using multi-media instruction. 
(Summer) 


Rashid 


241 Education of the Gifted (3) 
rovi 


For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery o1 giftedness, P 
lasses, experimental projects. 


sions for the gifted in regular cle 
Brown, Fleck 


school finance 
ing com 


242 The Teacher and Schoo! Administration (3) 
Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; 
legal controls; school plant; public support; improving teacl 
ditions. (Fall) 

243 Human Relations in Education and Management (3) Marinaccio 

between and among 


Principles and practices in human relations m 
community 


learner, teacher, other school personnel, parents, and 


. " i0 
245 School and Community (3) Marinacél 
The school as an important member of a team of sox ial agencies , 
staf 


builds the community 
(Fall amd 


246 Administrative Issues in Urban Education (3) 


Investigation of current issues in urban education. 


spring) 


247 Post-Secondary Occupational Education (3) Greenberg 


Development, current concepts, agencies involved, problems: r^ 
trends in vocational, technical, and occupational education 1n 1 ) 
United States, with emphasis on the community college (prins 

er 


248 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) 


Tillman, Brenn 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. ( 


Fall) 
249 Drug Treatment and Resources (3) staf 


Individual, social, and cultural factors re lated 
habilitative methods in treating drug abusers; use 


to drug abuse. 


Re 
of community 


resources. (Spring) 
250 Counseling Drug Abusers (3) suf 
Counseling theory and practice applied to drug abusers. Crisis w 
individual and 8" 


vention, self-help groups, and family therapy; 


counseling. (Fall) 
r 


; A : inkle 
251 Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, wink 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, princ iples, historica ral! 
ground, organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. 
and spring) 


ey 252 Organization and Administration of 
Counseling Services (3) alins 
Principles and procedures for designing and implementing couns 


services. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


E aed rn 
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253 Individual Appraisal in Counseling (3) Winkler 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. De- 
velopment of systematic case study. Prerequisite Educ 112 or equiva- 


lent (Fall and spring) 


254 The Middle School (3) Kulawiec 
t practices; emphasis on the learner, 


Development, organization, and 
the teacher, the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting of the 


school for the pre idolescent (Fall 


255-56 Secondary Education (3-3) Kulawiec 
vchological, sociological, and philosophi- 


Examination of historical, psycl 
cal bases; emphasis on prescriptive implications. Special attention to 


contemporary problems and practices (Academic year) 
257 Career Development and Information (3) Sinick, Vontress 
Theories of career development; factors influencing the world of 


work; procedures for eval and using socio-personal, educa- 


tional, and occupational in n (Fall and spring) 
258 Theories and Techniques of Heddesheimer, Vontress 
Counseling (3) 
Theories and p: ; of vocatio edu: 
seling. Prerequisite: 1 stt ours i d counseling, 


including Educ 253 and 257 


or E . ^ fe 
259 Administration of the Elementary and Secondary School (3) Fleck 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Survey of administra- 


)dern ;] hool: Fall) 


tion, including practices of m 


260 Supervision in the Elementary Fleck, Brenner 


and Secondary School (3) 
Review of modern 


For experienced teachers and ad st 
supervisory concepts, including practices in hools (Spring) 
261 Practicum in Counseling and Human Development (3) Staff 


Intensive counseling experience under supervision. Emphasis on rela- 
tionship dynamics, analysis, recommendations and follow-up Sepa- 


rate sections offered for counselir human development 


majors. Prerequisite: Educ 258. I 
262 Internship in Counseling and Human Development (3) Staff 
nd institutional supervision 


Counseling experience under University in 
offered for counseling 


in a variety of settings. Separate sect 


majors and human development majors ion by permission of 
Instructor (Spring) 
263 Human Resource Development: Wiggs, Nadler, Luke 


Training and Education (3) 
Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, roles of human re- 
rerequisite: adequate 


source development personnel, program art 
professional preparation or experience in training, education, and 
development (Fall) 

264 Design of Training Programs in Nadler, Luke 


Human Resource Development (3) 
Training, education, and development programs for various client 


Systems will be planned using critical events conceptual model. Field 
Work. Prerequisite: Educ 263 and permission of instructor. (Spring) 
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265 Futurism and Education (3) Kulawiec 
Contemporary view of the future through readings, discussion, simu- 
lation, games, and films. Impact of technology on humans an 


environment. Future shock, alternative futures, overchoice. 
(Summer) 


268 Family Counseling (3) Winklet 
The family as a system: how it affects the client and how the client 
affects it. Didactic presentations, role-playing, and work with simu 
lated families. (Spring) 


269-70 School Business Management (3-3) Fleck 
Educ 269: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of the busines 
management office in public education institutions. Educ 270: pract 
cum in educational business management (Academic year) 

Boswell 


273 Pre-Service Teacher Education (3) 
(Fall, alternal? 


Program development, governance, issues, trends. 
years) 
Boswell 


costs and bene 
issue? 


274 In-Service Teacher Education (3) 
Continuing professional development of educators, 
fits to society, promising programs and practices, current 
(Spring, alternate years) 

Brow? 


275 School Finance (3) ds 
0 


Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including meth 
of financing. (Fall) 


276 Public Relations in School Administration (3) 
Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, 
media, public participation in policy-making. (Spring) 


Brow? 
publicity 


277 Dynamics of Change in Education (3) Boswell 
rn society: 


An analysis of the process of cultural change in Weste eal 
with emphasis on education. Comparison of theories; analytes 
tools; historical precedents; the contemporary situation, prospects 
the future. 


278 School Law (3) 
Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and re 
teachers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problem 


terest to the group. (Spring) 
279 Adult Education (3) Nadler, b 
n 


Current concepts and objectives, historical development, age itl 
involved, personnel, clients, programs on all levels—comm 
through international. (Fall) 


280 Program Planning in Adult Education (3) Wiggs e l 
Determining educational needs for adults in school and non- 

r agencies; designing programs and instruction; budgeting an 
uling of adult programs. Field work with sponsoring agency: 

requisite: Educ 279 and permission of instructor. (Spring) 


283 Higher Education in the United States (3) Fran 
History, scope, purpose, present status, programs, and trends 
higher education in the United States. (Fall and spring) 


Fleck 


a 
sponsibilitie$ 9 
s of major ? 
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284 Administration of Higher Education (3) Marinaccio 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and uni- 
versities; duties of trustees and administrators (Fall and spring) 


285 Program Planning, Organization, and Coordination (3) Burns 


Focus on the skills and knowledge needed by student affairs pro- 
facultv advisors, and college administrators in planning, 


fessionals, 
budgeting, and dealing with policy issues related to campus pro- 


gramming. Includes program proposal preparation. (Spring) 


287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems (3-3) Coleman, Peterson 
For advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective work under super- 
vision. Prerequisite: Educ 222 and 223 or 224 and 226. Material fee, 
$10 per semester (Academic year) 

289 Organization and Administration of Peterson, Davis 


Reading Programs (3) 
For principals, assistant principals, supervisors, superintendents and 
reading teachers. Problems in planning, reorganizing and improving 


the total reading program. (Fall and spring) 
290 Severe Learning Disabilities in Reading (3) Peterson 


For experienced teachers. Case studies of children and/or adults 
with severe reading problems, planning and implementing instruc- 


tional programs. Admission by permission of instructor. Material fee, 


$10. (Summer) 
291 Planning the School Plant (3) Chase 


Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of 
resent facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, 
I 


y and maintenance problems (Fall) 

2 < 

93-94 Research and Independent Study (3-3) Staff 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and 
conferences arranged with an instructor. (Academic year) 


295 Quantitative Methods II: Research Procedures (3) Paratore, Smith 
Required of all candidates for masters’ degrees in education. Analy- 
sis of scientific approaches to problems in education; evaluation of 
research techniques. Prerequisite: Educ 112, 212; or equivalent. 
(Fall and spring) 


297 Personnel Administration (3) Brown 


Organization and administration of personnel programs for educa- 
tional institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, and 
functions 


299-. ‘ 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Required of M.A. in Ed. degree candidates writing master's theses. 
(Fall and spring) 


302 Quantitative Methods III: Paratore, Smith 
Inferential Techniques (3) 
Educ 302 or Stat 105 is required of all doctoral students in education. 
Prerequisite: Educ 212 or a basic statistics course and permission of 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 
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b 


303 Data Analysis (3) Paraio 
. Use of computer in data analysis. For doctoral students at the dis 
sertation-planning stage. (Fall and spring) 


304 Practicum in Supervision (3 to 6) Fleck, Tillme 
Practical experience in supervision of instruction Admission by per 
mission of instructor. 

Fleck 


305 Internship: Supervision (3 to 6) d 
ity's faculty 8? 


Service in a school situation directed by the Univers 
school systems; integration of theory and practice. 


306 Quantitative Methods IV: Advanced Paratore, smith 
y Research Design (3) 
Required of all doctoral students in education. Evaluat 
plication of educational research designs. Prerequisite: Educ 3 
equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


ion and 8p 
2 of 


310 Museum Studies (3) stap? 


Study of museums’ functions and their educational roles. 


Brenn 


311 Museum Audiences (3) 5 
qm 


Study of the many audiences of many ages who use and enjoy 
seums; appropriate museum practices, proposal writing. 


312 Internship in Museum Education (6) stap? 
Full-time placement in education departments in area muset 
Supervision and seminar are provided by George Washington 

versity faculty. Admission by permission of instructor. 
| ; es i 
316 Recent Developments in Elementary School Mo? 


Social Studies (3 to 6) 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, -— 

E rials, and innovative programs relating to the effective elemenlr. 
school social studies curriculum. Admission by permission o 
structor. 


stall 


317 Recent Developments in Elementary School Science (3 to 6) 


: i : » a 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques n 
| rials, and innovative programs relating to the effective olent 
"i school science curriculum. Admission by permission of instruc 
i i f 
320 Recent Developments in Elementary School $ 
Mathematics (3 to 6) ate 
B. For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques: P arl 
i rials, and innovative programs relating to the effective eleme "T 
school mathematics curriculum. Admission by permission 0 in 
tor. (Spring) 
DENS : a CE or 
i} 321 Practicum in Curriculum (3 to 6) Hort 
htt i : 1 : T is 
} j Supervised field experience in curriculum, Admission by permi 
he t of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
1 : i 130° 
il 322 Internship: Reading (3 to 6) P" jj 
Limited to doctoral students in education. Experience in 8 Mo 


area of college teaching. (Fall and spring) 
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323 Internship: Reading (3 to 6) Peterson 


Limited to doctoral students in education. Service in a school situa- 
tion directed by the University's faculty and school systems; inte- 
gration of theory and practice | prir 


324 Teaching Reading and Study Skills Peterson 
at the College Level (3) 
Evaluation of reading skills at the college level. Development of col- 
! techniques, 


pr Educ 226 or 


equival 


325 Curriculum Theory (3) Tillman 
Examination of review ind research studies in curriculum theory. 
Focus on trends, values, interpretations, fads, design systems, and 


evaluatior Spring) 


330 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) McIntyre 
Historical developments, philosophy nd objectives of nursery 


jn of con- 


schoo n { expli 
temporar id mo rrii ir ations for 
schools in the te 1 1D (Fa 


332 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) McIntyre 


arts, 


Writing content, approaches, methods, and materials in 


mathematics, science, health, social d ind aesthetic education. 


(Fall) 


333 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood McIntyre 
Education (3) 
ords, teacher-child and teacher- 


Planning, reportit n 
family interact diagnosis and evaluations, working with para- 
professionals (Spring) 


334 Community Resources and Materials for the Young McIntyre 
Child (3) 
Interaction with community agencies for services ài 
physical facilities, including play activities and curricu 
for the young child. (Spring) 


resources; 
materials 


R . . aJ . . ' j 
335 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) McIntyre 
lected ly childhood pro- 
grams; seminar. Prerequisite: 12 I early childhood 


education and permission of instructo: Fall and spring) 


Supervised professional activity 


336 Practicum in Reading (3) 
Supervise | experience in testing ind te 


Staff 
y 120 


' 


Coleman, Peterson, and 
] 
l 


uing. Approxim 
sion of instructor. (Fall 


Class hours required. Admission by pert 
and spring 
3 "T R : i 
41 Cognitive Models and Instruction (3) Rashid 
Cognitive models (Guilford, Piaget, etc.) are analyzed as the theo- 
retical basis for planning instructional episodes appropriate at vari- 


ous levels—childhood through adulthood (Fall) 
342 : 
42 Language Development (3) Rashid 
Nature of language development; role of language in the socialization 
process. (Spring) 
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Rashid | 
teat 


jo? 


343 Advanced Studies in Human Development (3) 
research studies on Se 
instrumentation and rese 
Admission by permiss 


Review and consideration of empirical 
topics in human development. Issues, 
needs in respect to each topic dis: ussed. 


of the instructor. (Spring) 
353 Counseling Older Persons (3) E 
Special considerations and counseling emphases on second care? 


retirement adjustments, death and dying. (Spring) 


354 Cross-Cultural Counseling (3) Vontres* 
Iturally different clients 


Problems of and procedures for counseling cultu tes 
| Emphasis on counseling cultural minorities in the United Sta 
ut (Summer) 

Heddesheimer, wink? 
tion within groups 
(Fall and spring 


af 
356 Guidance and the Disciplines (3) es 
xploring the foundations of guida 
economics, &n 


355 Counseling in Groups (3) 
Principles of group dynamics as related to interac 
Techniques and practice in group counseling 


For experienced counselors, E 
through the disciplines of psychology, sox iology, 


pology, and philosophy. 
winkle 


357 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) chers 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, to aod 
and others working with children and adolescents. (Fa 


spring) , 

ime 
: 358 Advanced Theories of Counseling (3) ^ Vontress, Heddesheim 
r Critical analysis and evaluation of leading counseling theori uct" 


consideration of their implications for practice. Intended for whos? 
tion Specialist and Doctor of Education degree candidates of 1 
area of concentration is counseling. Admission by permission 


structor. (Fall) ick 
inic 
360 Job Development and Placement (3) po 
e Policies, principles, and processes involved in job development i on 
j fication, and placement, Emphasis on removal of barriers abled: 
methods for placing members of special groups, sut h as the œ 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) ick 
} | xi ` in 
361 Medical Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) $ ti 
ED ^. i i ic and traumă 
; Etiology, symptomatology, and treatment of chronic an gion 
disorders with rehabilitation counseling implications. Admis 
permission of instructor (Fall) ick 
* . * 2 in 
| 362 Client Evaluation in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Blank, unde" 
Test and non-test methods of furthering client and counselor 
standing. Prerequisite: Educ 212 or equivalent. (Spring) 
b Linkowski 


363 Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation 

Counseling (3) 

Impact of congenital and later disabilities on attit 

and motivations. Implications for rehabilitation 

sion by permission of instructor. (Fall) gl 

^ 

365-66 Field Work in Rehabilitation Counseling (3-3) dm | 

[]i 
365: concurrent Se^ 


ts 
udes, self coneis | 
counseling. 


Field work of one full day a week. Educ 365: 


o» 
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cluding history, philos: and introduction to practice. Educ 366: 
concurrent seminar including job analysis, placement, and follow-up. 


Admission by permission of instructor (Academic year) 


367-68 Internship: Rehabilitation Counseling (6-6 Blank 
I l ir providing 


365-66. 


Supervised practice of three full days a weel 
integration of theory and practice Prerequisite zduc 


(Ac adem Cc vear) 


369 Professional Issues in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Sinick 
Culminating seminar covering professional problems and ethical is- 
sues. Prerequisite: Edu 16 Spring 

370 College Students and Their Community (3) Burns, Phelps 
Survey of literature on the characteristics, behavior, and attitudes of 
the cohtemporary co ve stud col tudent raction with 
their environment. Adn yn by permission of instructor (Fall) 

371 Principles and Practices in College Teaching (3) Greenberg 
General principle methods, tech I experimental instruc- 
tional media for teaching at the coll I level (Fall) 

372 Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) Greenberg 
Supervis: ] experienci n à | ted rea I ollege tea« hing. Pre- 
requisite Educ 371. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 

373 The Community-Junior College (3) Greenberg 
The two-vear lee t relates to : ndary education, four-year 
colleges, and univ: Obiectives irricula, students, faculty, 
legal concerns, and ial problems of two-year ci es (Fall 
and spring 

74 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) Elliott, Marinaccio 
Prerequisite Educ 283, 284 Spring 

375 : ` : 

5 Foundations of College Student Development (3) Burns 
College student dt velopment as an integral part of higher education 
Programs (Fall) 

37 i , 

6 Group Theories and Techniques (3 or 4) Burns 
(Formerly College Student Development and Cam Groups) 


Group interaction in diads, reference gri lex organiza- 
tions. Focus on theorists including Argyris, Bales, », Lewin, and 
Sherif, One additional semester hour for techniques laboratory is 


Optional. Prerequisite: permission of instructor (Spring) 
37 : Bee 
7 Practicum in College Student Development (3 to 6) Burns 
Supervised practical experience in college student development pro- 
BSrams. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
37 E : 
8 Practicum in Teacher Education (3 to 6) Brenner, Boswell 
For selected experienced teachers. Supervised field work relevant to 
s Students’ professional needs, to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 
379 : ^ A 
Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to 6) Nadler 
Supervised practical experience in various forms of adult education 


and human resource development. Admission by permission of in- 


Structor. (Fall and spring) 


Hl 

hd 

ird 

idi 
M 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

ME 
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lations using unstiu 
experimentation, s 
prior to regist 


380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) 
A sensitivity learning experience in human re 
tured group experience, individual feedback, 
practice, Admission by permission of department, 
tion. (Fall and spring) 

Wiggs, LUK 
applied to adults in individual and group - 
on learning; psychological, physic’ 
(Fall 7 


381 Adult Learning (3) 
Learning theories as 
ing transactions; effect of age 
and social environment in adult education situations. 
spring) 

382 Instructional Strategies in 
Adult Learning Programs (3) 

Methods, techniques, and devices for adult learning; 
action-oriented learning situations in adult learning 
(Spring) 

383 Interviewing-Counseling for Human Resource 
Developers (3) 

Applications of interviewing, 
human resource development 
pational settings. (Fall) 

384 Evaluation of Adult Learning Programs (3) wis 
Evaluation of adult learning programs in business, industry, gover, 

(Fal!) 


and agencies. 
^ $ 
Frankie, Rhod? 
negotiations 


Nadler, Luke 


developi'é 
progra 


Wigs 


4 e 
coaching and counseling skills for the 
specialist and others in various 9 


ment, voluntary and community organizations, 


385 Collective Negotiations in Higher Education (3) 
Theory, practice, problems, and issues in collective 
higher education. 

staf 


386 Current Issues in Adult Learning Programs (3) 
For M.A. in Ed. degree candidates. Current issues and trer 
fields of adult education and human resource development. 
sion of others by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


387 Administration of Adult Learning Programs (3) 
Program administration in school and non-school 
cruitment and development, fiscal operations, facilities, am 
nance of effective community relations. (Fall) 


i j0 

388 Case Studies in Higher Education Administration (3) Marinac , 

Limited to advanced doctoral students in education. Analys® c 

selected hypothetical cases related to essential administrative p 
tions of colleges and universities. Admission by permission s 

structor. 


389 Consultant-Client Relationships in 
Human Resource Development (3) jor* 

è A . v 
Examination of the consulting process, consultant-client beha d 
and dilemmas using theory and field experience for individua 
organizational development. Prerequisite: Educ 264, 280; or ap 


staff 


agencies, LM 
agen mainte 


Nadler puk? 


vol 


of instructor. (Fall'and spring) yie 

390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) we e 
Investigation of legal problems in higher education related ‘Jent 

" : 


legal structure of higher education, religious concerns; 
faculty, and academic programs. (Spring) 
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391 Golloge and University Curriculum (3) Greenberg 


Developn reative design, issues, problems, evaluation, 


and trends in the higher education curriculum (Spring) 

$92 Financing Higher Education (3) Frankie 
Analvsis of private, state, and federal revenue sources student aid, 
program budgets, and finance ind practices Fall) 

$93 Practicum in Higher Education (3 to 6) Frankie, Greenberg 
Supervised field experiences in higher education; reports and con- 
ferences. Admission by permission of instructor Fall) 


Marinaccio 


394 College and University Governance (3 
1 relation- 


Organizational and administrative structure I 
Ships in higher education. Prerequisit Educ 284 Fall) 
395 Problems and Practices in Educational Marinaccio 
Administrative Organization (3 to 6) 
Ap] lica ion of principles ind practices concerned with change and 


evali on of educational adn 


396 See — Education Administration (3 to 6) Marinaccio 


Service in a higher education situation directed by the University 
and the « i to integrate theory and practice. 
(Fall and sj 

397 Internship: Administration (3 to 6) Staff 
Service in a school situation directed by the University's faculty and 
School systems; integration of theory and practice (Fall and 


Spring) 


399 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) Fleck 
Application of the theori I principles of administration to the 
public schools. Student part 


regional practitioners 


nce by recognized 


Fourth Group 


A 
Master'< A 
Soy ter's degree from an accredited institution i fourth- 
P courses All fourth-group seminars are open idates or 


othe: 
: is indi- 


subject 


aie master’s degree students with app 
xi planned o 


basis ol previous study 
€ 


Sion na] 9 attain an advanced level of competence and to meet identified profes- 
needs ( : s " 
Fach or Rein sequiremen 


the following co offered fall and spring. Each course may be 


ePeated for credit ; 
401 Seminar: History of Education (arr.) Boswell 
103 Seminar: Philosophy of Education (arr.) Kulawiec 
405 Seminar: Human Growth and Development (arr.) Rashid 
411 Seminar: Elementary Education (arr.) Baker 
413 Seminar: Secondary Education (arr.) Kulawiec 


4 : 
?1 Seminar: Adult Education (arr.) Nadler 
22 Seminar: Higher Education Administration (arr.) Marinaccio 
B : : , 
?3 Seminar: Higher Education (arr.) Marinaccio 
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purs | 


424 Seminar: College Student Development (arr.) 
Boswell, Baket 


425 Seminar: Teacher Education (arr.) 


427 Seminar: Human Resource Development (arr.) Nadler | 

429 Seminar: Educational Personnel Administration (arr.) a 

431 Seminar: Administration (arr.) 5 
staf 


443 Seminar: Counseling (arr.) 


445 Seminar: Research and Evaluation (arr.) Paratore, smith 

446 Seminar: Reading (arr.) poi 

490 Pre-dissertation Seminar (3—6) pi 
Required of all Ed.D. degree candidates Approval of the dissert& 


À i jnat. 
research design is necessary for successful completion of the sem 


Admission by permission of instructor uf 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) p 
Preparation of a research outline; research and writing of pes 
proved doctoral dissertation under the direction of major adv! 
and dissertation committee. Prerequisite: Educ 490. 


Fifth Group 
; stall 
701 Experimental Course (3) 
stall 


721 Experimental Course—Interdepartmental (3) 


EDUCATION POLICY—DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


Committee on Education Policy 


C.J. Lange (Chairman), A.D. Kirsch, H.L. LeBlanc, P.H.M. Lenge 
M.N. Rashid, C.T. Stewart, Jr. 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an in 
gram leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of e 

policy. The program is directed by a committee whose members are drame nts 

the School of Education and Human Development and from the Depart 
i of Economics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, 
The scope of the program is policy research and analysis € 
education, broadly conceived. It is intended for those who wish to 
continue academic careers or careers in policy-making positions. mu 
Required: the general requirements, pages 88-91, 97-99. Candidates ysis 
complete three fields of study, one of which must be education policy a ine. 
Each candidate is to develop a concentration within one academic discip staf 
201—2 Seminar: Current Issues in Education Policy (3-3) wi 
Review of literature relating to current education policy issue vale | 
$ emphasis on use of research and analysis in formulating &™ 


man 


$m 
te rdepartment]l fy 


1 ating policy. m 
; *220 History of Universities (3) Am trend 
The modern university since about 1830: emphasis on recen stil 

N and their origins; influence of earlier concepts and ins 


* Offered jointly by the Education Policy Program and the History Department. 
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Higher education in its larger intellectual, social, and political con- 
text: critical examination of theories. Same as Hist 220 (Spring, 


odd years} 


222 Seminar: Topics in Education Policy (3) Staff 
Intensive investigation of special topics in education policy. 

"254 Seminar: Methods in Boeckmann, Helmer 
Social Policy Research (3) 
Systematic survey of conceptualization, design and practice of evalua- 
tion research of social experiment ; id techno- 
logical forecasting. Prerequisite: Stat 105; Soc 230, 252; or permission 
of instructor (Spring) 

290 Advanced Studies in Education Policy ( 3) Staff 
Supervised study and field work in selected policy areas 


NGLISH 


Professors C.D. Linton, P.H. Highfill, Jr., J.G. Allee, Jr., J.P. Reesing, Jr. 
(C Chairman], E.R. Weismiller, R.N. Ganz, Jr. 
As net Professor "TG. v oderick 
E" Professors Claeyssens, ]r., R.C. I 
sist A. Plotz, J.H. rd C.W. Sten, G.R. Bozzini 
C Professors R.L. Combs, G. Carter, G. Paster, D. M« Aleavey, O.A. 
adnct Assis tant Pro ors C.H. Greer, L.S. Pena, F.C. Reid E 
eine Profess sorial Leet urers R.P. Rhinehart, C. Steinberg, K. Evans, L.A. 
n Et lE. Daugherty, J.M. Deren, M. Galvin, E. Garner, M. Morrison, 
Adjuncr 1. M. Rogza 
M ve tors M.A. Strom, H.D. Adamson, M. Cramer, E. Echeverria, 
Vis iting and, C Meloni, S. Thompson 
turers struétor € è T, Bader F e + Tikes Smith, " 
Amesen E Jec kjord, J Greene, rmst , LE. ick, J. Smi » 
ud es J.W. Borton, S. Brau, P. Carter, L. Cervantes, C. Croml P. 
) a naan, N. Kauer, M.A. Larkin, K. Levenback, I McCloud, ‘DA. 
Jenn m G. Orfalea, V. Russell, J. Shapiro, E. Thomas 
san Moore Visiting Lecturer in Creative Writing A. Baraka 


; helo à : m. LE 
(field elor oj Arts with a major in American literature or English literature 


^ 


utledge, J.A. Quitslund, 


t or departmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
Consult ^ general re quirements as stated on pages 72 79-85. (Students should 
the > the departmental advisor re courses to be taken in satisfying 
Tal à C peje ments for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and the natu- 

" mathematica] « sciences.) 


LA Eh courses—Eng]l 51-52 or 61-62 or 71-72 or 191-92. 
r iver 4 courses in related areas—(a) as appropriate, 3-12 semester hours, 
French Ce Of level 4, of a foreign language (classical Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Dhy and, rman, Italian, Ri or Spani six semester hours of philoso- 
uro m. religion; (c) six semester hours of history (English, American, 
Re Or world). 
(a) ied for the major: 
American d Of-study major a major examination must be passed in either 
Trae or English lite rature at the end of the senior year. Although no set 


ered jointly by th 


e Education Policy Program and the Sociology Department 
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pattern of courses is prescribed, students are expected to engage tenia 


with writers and works from the whole chronological span of American 
ture or English literature. Proseminars in American Literature, Engl 19 
and in English Literature, Engl 195-96, assist students in their preparation fot 
the major examination. Students who wish 
with Special Honors in either American or Engli 
field-of-study major 

(b) Departmental major—30 semester hours of se ond-group « 


to be candidates for graduatio® 
h literature must be in 
ourses offering 

make a disc" 


experience with several approaches to literature w ich, together 

pline of literary study, distributed as follows d 
American literature majors—Engl 120, 160, and either i2 or 168 Jv 

167; three semester hours of English literature; and 15 onal hours i 

courses offered by the English Department, of which at 12 hours must 


in American literature 
t America? 


English literature majors—Engl 120, 193-94; three semester hours 0 É 
literature; and 18 additional hours of courses offered by the English Dep# 
ment, of which at least 15 h must be in English literature 


: 1 | x ee 
Master of Arts in the field of American literature—Prerequisite: the de 

of Bachelor of Arts witl und or in English, or 24 seme 

hours in English and/or phomore level. 


à : tet 
Required: the general requir 88-96, including (1) 24 semet 
ith the advisor on the basis 


wove the st 


hours of course work planned i: with tl este! 
the student's undergraduate prey] including a minimum of six pero 
(2) a written Master's Comprehensive Examina 


hours in English literatu 
(3) a master’s thesis (si 
the direction of the instructor in whose 
falls, or, with the approval of the department advisor, 
hours in lieu of thesis. 


approved topic une 
portion of the male 
12 additional seme 


semester h in on an 


ma]or 


of 
iture—Prerequisite: the degre rt 
in English or American li A 
literature above 


Master of Arts in the field of English 
Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate 
ture, or 24 semester hours in English 


sophomore level. tet 
— Required: the general requirements, pages 88-96, including (1) 24 Sem 
hours of course work, planned in consultation with the advisor; (2) 4 en 
Master's Comprehensive Examination; and (3) a master's thesis (six sem ip 
hours) written on an approved topic under the direction of the instructo. cv 
whose field the material falls, or, with the approval of the department s 
12 additional semester hours in lieu of thesis. 
n 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American literature Required: the n 
eral requirements, pages 88-91, 97-99; high-level proficiency in an api wing 
ate foreign language; the passing of a General Examination in the fol " to 
four fields: (1) Early American literature—to 1815, (2) 1815-1900, (3) ir 
present, (4) a fourth field, which may be either literary OI interdisP Pee 


Each student plans a program in consultation with à departmental ; 


: 0 
evel proficiency in an ri^ igh! 
ıl Examination in four 0 e 

langués. 


99; hi 


requirements, pages 88-91, 9 
foreign language; the passing of a Gener 


n 


following fields: 1) beginnings to 1500, linguistics, and history of the p 
(2) 1500-1660; (3) 1660-1800; (4) 1800-1900; (5) 1900 to present; (o) dre 
cluding Shakespeare; (7) criticism; (8) American literature 
fields listed above under “Doctor of Philosophy in the fiel 
ture." Each student plans a program in consultation with a de 
mittee. 


one of the first Mert 
d of American 


partment : 
N i 
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Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in English Prerequisite: 
? education curriculum, pages 111-12 

Required: the English option and the professional courses li ted on pages 
15-16, 


Achievement Test scores 
: may be tested in 


Students whose College Board English Composition 
paest inadequate preparation may be ass l 
abulary, reading, spelling, grammar, standard 
tul Placement in either Engl 9 or 10 Stude nis wi 
a superior competence will be allowed to waive 
es indicate markedly superior competence 
ngl 10 and Engl 11 or 12 


ligne 


writing skill, be- 


wed to waive both 


“te admission of international to any se is determined 
th the English Placement Test for Stud should apply to 
A Office of English for I i lents to take this test (see page 26). 
urse listings in the Engli a Language Program are shown in the 


0 . n ET 
llego of General Studies Bull. 


ill other courses 
equivalent, or written 
sion to all second-group 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


First Group 


9 English Composition: Language as Claeyssens and Staff 
Communication (3) 
Intensive grammar and composition course 


prepared for Engl 10. Detailed instruction drill, anc 


for students inadequately 


] exercises in 
basic structure and writing paragraphs; also includes content covered 
in Engl 10. In addition a noncredit reading course, given by the 
Reading Center, is required for students whose test scores show à 
reading deficiency. Engl 9 meets five hours per week and carries 
three semester hours of credit; the reading course meets an additional 
three hours per week for a maximum of 10 weeks. Special fee, $25. 


(Fall and spring) 


10 English Composition: Language as Claeyssens and Staff 


Communication (3) 

Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhe- 
torical complexities of unity, development, organization, and co- 
herence, by analysis of selected current prose; library research pro- 
cedure. (Fall and spring) 


11 English Composition: Language and the Claeyssens and Staff 


Arts and Sciences (3) 

Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; em- 
Phasis on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and diction, 
and on logical thought, by analysis of selected readings on the nature 
Of language and of the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 
Students who receive credit for Engl 11 cannot receive credit for 
Engl 12. (Fall and spring) 
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12 English Composition: Language in Claeyssens and $ 


Literature (3) 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques 
the rhetorical complexities 


through critical writing; emphasis on tl 0 


stylistics in the sentence and diction and on logical thought, by 
study of literary genres, and of the use of language in literat 


| 9 or 10. Students who receive credit for Engl 2 


Prerequisite 


cannot receive credit for Engl 11 (Fall and spring) 

50 English Composition/Research Methods for lozzini and 9f? 
International Students (3) £ 
An advanced-level composition course tor I nati tional stude. 
showing a high degree of aca proficiency sh. Four ola 


hours per week. Special fee, $25 


Second Group 


101 Expository Writing (3) Claeyssens and sul 
weekly exercises based on studen 


be given to problems in the wri d 
(Fall 8 


Types of expository 
needs; particular atten 
of graduate theses. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12. 


spring) 
: ` " Tetas € 
102 Introduction to Creative Writing (3) McAlea¥ I 
Discussion of student poc try and/or prose fiction. Pre requisite: Ent 
9 or 10; 11 or 12; consent of instructor. The student should subs 
writing sample to the instructor before registration. (Fall 
spring) 
McAleavey 


103 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) 


Prerequisite: Engl 102; consent of instructor. The student sta) 


submit a writing sample to the instructor before re gistration. 


Tr vey 
104 The Writing of Poetry (3) McAle? wld 
Prerequisite: Engl 102; consent of instructor The student ont p 
submit a writing sample to the instructor before registra 
(Spring) 
ns ens 
105-6 The Writing of Plays (3-3) Claeys? tof 
Same as SpDr 105-6. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; consent g 
instructor. The student should submit a writing sample to the 
structor before registration. (Academic year) 
= see ens 
107 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3) Claeys ot 
Prerequisite: Engl 102 or 103; consent of instructor. The Patio? 
should submit a writing sample to the instructor before regis 
Meh 


108 Advanced Creative Writing (3) houh 


" $ 
Prerequisite: Engl 102; consent of instructor. The student EV 
submit a writing sample to the instructor before re »gistration. 


Third Group 
ast 


201-2 The Teaching of Composition (3-3) Claeyssens an 
(Academic year) 
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First Group 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) Rutledge and Staff 
| I thors studied in their historical 


Representative works aj 
context: discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to various 
types and forms of imaginative literé (Academic year) 


61 Tragedy (3) Carter 
(Formerly Engl 62) 
Modes of tragedy as developed in drama 
prose fiction in lite fr I n 
to Beckett (Fall 


62 Comedy (3) Paster 


matic verse, and 
Book of Job 


(Formerly Engl 61) 
Modes of comedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and 
prose fiction—Chaucer to Borges Spring 


Second Group 
111 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) Allee 


112 Chaucer (3) Allee 
(Spring) 


115 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) Allee 
Development of the English language in a hi torical treatment of 


English grammar 
116 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) Allee 
Celtic and Norse. 
117- r ismi 
17-18 English Poetry: Form and Content (3-3) Weismiller 


Traditional and modern poetry; emphasis on of lan- 
guage by which poetry brings being patterns of thought and 


feeling which release meaning 


1e ordering 


120 Practical Criticism (3) Re 


Uses of language and con f the in literature; intro- 
duction to mature study < : poetry, fiction, and 
drama. (Fall and spring) 

123 Principles of Literary Criticism (3) Carter 
Works of major critics; consideration of ways in which literature is 
analyzed, classified, judged, and ju: Ari Longinus, Dryden, 
Johnson, Coleridge, Schiller, Arnold, Eliot, Richards, Frye. 


125-5 r 
46 Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3-3) Quitslund 
Y (Engl 125— fall) 
y = 
28 Shakespeare (3-3) Highfill 
Development of dramatic forms and recurrent themes. Engl 127: his- 
tories and comedies. Engl 128: tragedies. (Academic year) 
129 p > 
? The Earlier 17th Century (3) Quitslund 
Poetry and prose to 1660, exclusive of Milton. (Spring) 
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Reesing | 


Highfill 
1660-1740. Eng 


130 Milton (3) 


131-32 English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) 
Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period. Engl 131: 
132: 1740-1780. 


133-34 The Romantic Movement (3-3) plot 
Engl 133: Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge. Engl 134: Byron, Shelley: 
Keats. 


Carte! 


135-36 Victorian Literature (3-3) à 
Ruski® 


Engl 135: Tennyson, Browning, Arnold; Dickens; Carlyle, j 
Engl 136: George Eliot, Browning, Tennyson Swinburne, Hardy, Hop 
kins, Wilde, Pater. (Academic year) 

Linton 


137-38 The 20th Century (3-3) 
Engl 138: dramé 


Literature since 1900. Engl 137: poetry and criticism 
and the novel (Academic year) 
" i r è " tz 
145-46 Special Topics in English Literature (3-3) Carter, pi^ 
Engl 145: Freud, Shakespeare, and Dostoevsky. Engl 146: Roman 


R s i L . credit 
visions of childhood. Each course may be repeated for cre 


(Academic year) 


: "e i x 
147-48 Special Topics in English Literature (3-3) Mado” 


` . - $ 
Engl 147: Irish literature in the 20th century, with spec ial empl) 
on Joyce and Yeats. Each course 1 be repeated for credit. ( 


i 


Combs 
for Erg | 


stall 


149 The Romantic Movement (3) 
Poetry and prose, 1780-1830. Students who receive credit 
149 cannot receive credit for Engl 133 or 134 Fall) 


151 19th-Century British Poetry (3) 
Readings in Wordsworth, Keats, Browning, and Swinburne. 


153-54 The English Novel (3-3) 
Major novelists. Engl 153: 18th century. Engl 154: 19th 
(Academic year) pfi 

155-56 The English Drama (3-3) 
Engl 155: Shakespeare's contemporaries. Engl 156: Historical § 
1660 to present. (Academic year) 

157 20th-Century Drama (3) goth 

Representative continental, English, and American plays of the 

century. 


158 20th-Century British Prose Fiction (3) 


e 
191-92 Introduction to European Literature (3-3) pe 4 i 
Selected major works in various genres, read in translation aner 
entirety. Engl 191: Iliad and Aeneid; dramas from ancient to 9?! nc? 
times. Engl 192: Plato, Ovid, and Dante; medieval saga and rom ph : 
prose fiction from Cervantes to Mann. Open to freshmen and 50 itis 
mores. May be taken to satisfy the requirement for meaning! 
tion into the humanities. (Academic year) 
Rees 


193-94 History of English Literature (3-3) 
(Academic year) 
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195-96 Proseminar in English Literature (3-3) Paster 
For field-of-study majors in English literature. Themes and concerns 
basic to the English literary tradition, which draw connections be- 
tween diverse works from the Old English period to recent times. 


(Academic year) 


197 Independent Study (3) Reesing and Staff 
Open to hohors candidates in the field-of-study major in English 
literature during their senior year (Fall and spring) 

198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Ganz and Staff 
Independent study. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student 
writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualified seniors in the 
field-of-study major in English literature (Fall and spring) 

Third Group 

212 Studies in Chaucer (3) Allee 

213 Old English (3) Allee 
Old English grammar and readings 

214 Beowulf (3) Allee 
Prerequisite: Engl 213 or equivalent 

217 English Poetry: The Formal Development (3) Weismiller 

218 Form and Content in Modern Poetry (3) Weismiller 


219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderick 


Principal bibliographical sources and typical problems in research. 


(Fall) 
223- Sex MET sree 
23~24 Studies in Literary Criticism (3-3) Plotz 
225-56 Ps Fa" , ; 
25-26 Studies in 16th-Century English Literature (3-3) Quitslund 
(Engl 226—spring) 
227~5 Pore i : 
27-28 Studies in Shakespeare and his Contemporaries (3-3) Paster 
229 Studies in English Literature, 1600-1660 (3) Reesing 
Chief figures ex lusive of Milton 
; ?30 Studies in Milton (3) Reesing 
31-3: "WP : 1 i 
1-32 Studies in English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) Highfill 
s (Academic year) 
33- E ss * 
34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) Plotz 
, (Academic year) 
35- uie í 
* 36 Studies in Victorian Literature (3-3) Carter 
7-: eer á : 
^ 38 Studies in 20th-Century Literature (3-3) Linton 
939-5 . 
dá 94 Seminar: The English Novel (3-3) Maddox 
56 Studies in Dramatic and Theatrical History (3-3) Highfill 


Engl 256: Seminar in drama and theater of the Restoration and 18th 
century, held among the Folger Library collections A Folger Institute 
Seminar. 
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299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
Folger Institute of Ren? 
et by a central commit! 


students e 


George Washington University is a member of the 
sance and 18th-century Studies. Institute policies are s 
on which each member institution is represented. Doctoral 
in one of the Institute seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid. ; 
Institute Seminars are numbered 301 through 308. Students wishing to regist? 
for these courses should consult the chairman of the English Department. 

301-308 Folger Institute Seminars (3 credits each) staf 


Topics will be announced 
staf 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) si 
ne 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8° 
be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


staf 


or 
candidates. May be repeated # 


examination. May 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


First Group 


i er taf 

71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) Ganz and$ | 
Historical survey. Engl 71: From beginnings to the Civil War. 
72: From the Civil War to present (Academic year) 


Second Group 


120 Practical Criticism (3) " 
Uses of language and complex shapes of thought in literature; in d 

duction to mature study and full enjoyment of poetry, fiction 
drama. (Fall and spring) 4 
160-61-62 Studies in American Literature (3-3-3) Seavey: i 
Same as AmCv 160-61-62. Major factors in the national o gl 


tradition as shown by outstanding writers. (Engl 160, 1 


161—spring) 


163-64 Major American Poets (3-3) | 
Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements. goth 
163: From beginnings through the 19th century. Engl 164: 
century. (Academic year) oss | 

Combs, Claeys is 


orms. Eng! ) 
ademic Y° 


165-66 American Drama (3-3) 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and f 


From beginnings to 1930. Engl 166: Since 1930. (Ac " 
" d 
167-68 The American Novel (3-3) Sten, -— 


he Historical and critical study of significant novels. Engl 107^ os! 
| ; beginnings through the 19th century. Engl 168: The 20th € y 


(Academic year) : 
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170 The American Short Story (3) Combs 


Historical development of the American short story. (Spring) 
171-72 Major American Writers (3-3) 


173-74 Selected Literary Movements (3-3) McAleavey 
Engl 174: Fictions per se—a study of fabulist prose fiction, focusing 
on storytelling, fabrication, and make-believe; readings from Poe, 
Kafka, Borges, Coover, Wildman, Pynchon, Katz, Barthelme, Marquez, 


Cortazar. Each course may be repeated for credit. (Spring) 
175-78 Special Topics in American Literature (3—3) Claeyssens, Paster 


Engl 175: Autobiography as literature. Engl 176: The city in English 
and American literature. Each course may be repeated for credit. 
(Academic year) 


177-78 Contemporary American Literature (3-3) Ganz, Claeyssens 
Major and representative works since World War II. (Academic 
year) 

101-82 TBA TBA 


Two special courses offered each year by the Jenny McKean Moore 
Visiting Lecturer in Creative Writing. Each course may be repeated 


for credit. (Academic year) 

197 Independent Study (3) Reesing and Staff 
Open to honors candidates in the field-of-study major in American 
literature during their senior year. (Fall and spring) 

198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Ganz and Staff 


Independent study. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student 
Writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualified seniors in 
the field-of-study major in American literature. (Fall and spring) 


199. 
200 Proseminar in American Literature (3-3) Sten 
For field-of-study majors in American literature. Readings, con- 
ferences, and group discussions. (Academic year) 


Thirg Group 


219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderick 


Principal bibliographical sources and typical problems in research. 


» (Fall) 
3 " 
764 Studies in American Poetry (3-3) Ganz 
ü (Engl 264— fall) 
768 Seminar: American Fiction (3-3) Maddox 


Research and critical reading: fiction and the criticism of fiction. 
(Eng! 267— fall) 


281-. : 

92 Seminar: Early American Literature (3-3) Seavey 
283 (Engl 281—spring) 

84 Studies in American Romanticism (3-3) Broderick 


Engl 283: Melville—the early fiction. Engl 284: Emerson, Thoreau, 
and the Concord Group: the intellectual background and the literary 
achievement. (Engl 283—spring) 
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285—86 Seminar: American Literature, 1865-1900 (3-3) 21 
Realism in America. 
suf 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group p w 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosop: 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) sf 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) "IT 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeat 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


hy m. 


ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES " —m 


Committee on Environmental Studies 


c 
A.K. Fitzsimmons (Chairman), O. Bergmann, R.S. French, R.W. Kenny, ® 


Lindholm, H. Merchant, W.E. Schmidt, A.M. Yezer g” 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartmental Pachel 


in environmental studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or esi 
of Science. The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts is a de 
for the student who is oriented toward participating in environmen Th! 
cision-making with emphasis on the perspective of the social sciences, gti 
program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science is designed for iden! 
dent with well-developed interests in science who seeks professional 

cation as a field or laboratory worker in the environmental sciences. 


imental 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in environmental studies (depar 
following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. "ours 
2. Prerequisite courses (qualified students may substitute advanced $e, p 
with departmental permission, in order to include more elective CO 
their program): 
(a) Statistics—Stat 91. pisc 
(b) Natural sciences—six to eight semester hours selected from for po’ 
11-12; Chem 11-12; Geol 1-2, 21-22; or Phys 1, 2. Courses designated, tow? 
science majors must be passed with a grade of A or B to be accept pisc 4 
fulfilling the introductory natural science requirement. This includes 


and Geol 1-2. Econ 14 
(c) Social studies—12 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; 
Geog 51, 52; PSc 1 or 3, 2; Psyc 1, 5-6; or Soc 1, 2. 
3. Required courses in the major (48 semester hours): "m 


(a) BiSc 140 (four semester hours). 110, 
(b) Eight semester hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 108, 109, 167 1%! 
115, 118, 123, 124, 125, 127, 135, 141, 143, 144, 145, 146, 149, 150, 16% io 9 
208, 210, 211, 237, 242; Chem 22, 50, 122, 151-52, 153-54; Geol 5, 10% | 
141, 163, 181, 272; Phys 6, 14, 15, 16, 27-28. "T 

(c) 30 semester hours in courses selected from two departmen 196. i 
following—Anth 151, 152, 171, 186, 187, 188, 263, 267; Econ 101, 102, mi” 
158, 161, 199, 237; Geog 106, 127, 132, 134, 135, 140, 142, 144, 145, = 128: 
411, 112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 187; Psyc 104, 144, 151, 156; Soc 126, 127, 
152, 181. 

(d) Envr 151-52 (six semester hours). 
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Therghelor of Science with a major in environmental studies (departmental)— 
1 me wing requirements must be fulfilled: 
‘~ne general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. 
With dS requisite courses (qualified students may substitute. advanced courses 
Progr epartmental permission, in order to include more elective courses in their 
am): 
(a) Statistics—Stat 91. 
(b) Natural sciences—12 to 16 semester hours selected from BiSc 11-12; 
I1 11-12; Geol 21-22; Phys 1, 2. Either BiSc 11-12 or Chem 11-12 must be 
Ad Social studies—12 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; 
: 92; PSc 1 or 3, 2; Psyc 1, 5-6; Soc. 1, 2. 
` ^equired courses for the major (48 semester hours): 
fa) BiSc 140 (four semester hours). 
115, 119 5, Semester hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
208, on" 123, 124, 125, 127, 135, 141, 143, 144, 145, 146, 149, 150, 161, 167, 185, 
163, 211, 237, 242; Chem 22, 50, 122, 151-52, 153-54; Geol 5, 105, 125, 128, 
: 181, 272; Phys 6, 14, 15, 16, 27-28. 
35 18 semester hours selected from Anth 151, 152, 171, 186, 187, 188, 263, 
' con 101, 102, 136, 157, 158, 161, 199, 237; Geog 106, 127, 132, 134, 135, 140, 
Mi, asa" 145 221, 222; PSc 104, 111, 112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 187; Psyc 104, 144, 
d * 90C 126, 127, 128, 151, 152, 181. 
The E 151-52 (six semester hours). 
ence and social science courses listed under 3(b) and 3(c) above must 
"rs in not more than three departments Not more than six hours of 
$ earning courses may count toward fulfilling requirements of the major. 
Science go n8 elective courses for both the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
of orakig programs, students are reminded that permission of the Dean 
menta] St dit College of Arts and Sciences and the Committee on Environ- 
of Mí. a les is necessary to take courses not offered by Columbian College 
aY be tak Sciences, and that a maximum of 12 semester hours of such courses 
major: BAd ». The following may be of interest to the environmental studies 
101, 171, 201, 203; *CE 194, 197; HKLS 152; U&RP 153, 201, 205. 


© Derm; 

r i | 
the een of the instructor, the department chairman, and the Dean of 
Staduat 9! of Government and Business Administration is necessary to take 


e : 
15 Courses (numbered 201 and above) in that School. 
T5 : r = i "uere 
? Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3—3) Staff 
Limited to majors in environmental studies. Directed reading and 
i Iscussion of contemporary environmental problems. 
57 : a 
Introduction to Environmental Law (3) 
introduction to selected pieces of major environmental legisla- 
"On. The role of the courts and bureaucracy in implementing and 
interpreting legislation. Impact on decision-making. Designed for 
i Students with no training in law. 
8 : di. n 
Special Topics in Environmental Law (3) 
Analysis of environmental laws which focus on a particular environ- 
mental issue. Topics will vary. Prerequisite: Envr 157 or permission 
of instructor. 
Field Experience (3-3) 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring in environmental studies. Stu- 
zu will spend at least eight hours per week in a political, tech- 
ical, legal, or special interest organization working on environmental 


oo Questions. 


è th 
* Scho 
ol of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin for civil engineering courses. 


m ^ n3 
= co 
RC 


e tak 
Servic, 
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EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES* 


Associate Professors R.S. French (Director) 
Adjunct Associate Professor L.J. Lear 
Faculty Associate D.J. Lynn 

Adjunct Instructor P.E. Wallace, Jr. 


EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 


First Group J 
2-3 Politics and Values (3-3) e 
A freshman course; limited enrollment. Students will be house 

Thurston Hall. Field-study and case-study of value conflicts imp 


in selected political issues involving federal policy and legis atio 
Concurrent registration in special sections of PSc 2 and 3 red re! 
Students registering for Hum 2 in the fall semester will be red 


to register for Hum 3 in the spring semester. Admission by P® 


igi. sion of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
TM ‘ : t 
B uus 126 Environmental Issues (3) French, Fitzsimmons, Merchi 
1 ; & An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the poP prob 


as! 


p - ^ * 
question, pollution and human health, urban environmentá 
lems, issues of economic growth and development, technology 


public policy. (Spring) 


40 Washington, D.C.: Culture Lear and Interdisciplina 

2 and Politics (3) , 
A. An all-university course designed primarily for freshmen and agent 
fer students. Major facets of metropolitan life, past and f 
analyzed by faculty, students, and community leaders. (Fall) 


91—92 The Creative Process (3-3) Claeyssens and Interdisciplinary X 
The process of invention in the fine and popular arts is stu ars 
Hum 91 through exchanges with practicing artists at their rom gn 
and studios and through class discussions with visiting artis elds 
critics. Examination of documents in which artists in vario 
discuss work in progress. Professors of drama, dance, film, aden" 
SES uus English participate. Enrollment in Hum 92 is limited to n 3 
Z A: ee living in Building JJ, a small coeducational residence h& n fo! 
ME for members of this class who are approved by the instruc 
SEA independent study projects. (Academic year) 


nih "E à Second Group 
EU T5 101-2 Supervised Field Study (6-6) i p 
Sae Community-based projects supervised by appropriate faculty ite {0 
ih ivt and seniors admitted by permission of instructor. Prered 
be Hum 102: Hum 101. (Hum 101 and 102—fall and spring) 
wall 


eins 171 The Legal Process (3) 
n The function which law plays in society and the nature of J 
process. Examination of the societal assumptions and V 


ry To 


* Administered by the Division of Experimental Programs. 
+ Offered jointly by the Division of Experimental Programs and the De 
Sciences and Geography and Regional Science. 


partments of 
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mold the law. Emphasis upon institutions that make up the law—the 
courts, administrative agencies, legislative bodies, and executive 
agencies. Open only to juniors and seniors by permission of instruc- 
tor. (Academic year) 


174 Science and Values (1 or 3) Schmidt, Parke 


Study of the effects of scientific knowledge and technology on social 
institutions and the image of man, of the question of ethics and 
morality in science, and of the science of values. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. 

198 Conference on Policy Studies and the Humanities (3) Lynn 
(Formerly 3 or 6 credits) 
Examination of a selected policy issue (e.g. health care, freedom of 
information, drug abuse) in relation to alternative social goals. Open 
to graduate, law, and medical students, as well as advanced under- 
graduates by permission of instructors. 


8 
ERVICE-LEARNING EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 


Se : 
e Service-Learning Program. 


FO 
SRENSIC SCIENCES—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


p 
mf eiSors T.P. Perros, J.E. Starrs, T.F. Courtless, Jr., C. O'Rear (Chairman) 

ie al Lecturers B.J. White, C.B. Cunningham 

SS0ci rofessor C.G. McWright 

late Professorial Lecturers D.D. Garner, J.T. Smith, J.T. Wieseman, 

aileon, er. RS. Bennett, E.G. Howe, C.E. Bohn, J.L. Melnick, K.E. 
88 » .D. Kogan 

"ii Professors N.T. Lappas, W.F. Rowe 

er t Professorial Lecturers C. Smiley, H.F. Schuelke III, L.H. Wechs- 

Rich. * Hume, N.R. Janis, M. Stajic, J.L. Lyons, A.J. Graham, G.M. 
Man, R.I. Richter, E.D. Ross, Jr. 


tom a of Forensic Sciences -Prerequisite: a bachelor's or a graduate degree 
“Merion credited institution of higher learning and academic or professional 
Or law fe in the behavioral, biological, or physical sciences, or law, medicine, 
e enforcement, 

thes tired: the general requirements, pages 88-96. For students not electing a 
o Smester hours of course work are required; for students electing a 
Semest Semester hours of course work, plus a thesis (equivalent to six 
t i. R2») are required. ForS 220, 221, 224, and 225 are required of all 
Tom an rs 224 may be waived for students having an LL.B. or J.D. degree 
selected accredited law school. The following are also required: (1) nine hours 
14 Tom ForS 201, 202, 203, 204, and 205; (2) nine hours selected from 
Select ' 260, 261, 265, and 269; (3) the remaining semester hours must be 
Qnager o Consultation with the advisor from the behavioral sciences, law, 
Ents Partir; Science, or forensic sciences. It is strongly recommended that stu- 
è Written Ete in the internship program. All candidates are required to pass 

aster’s Comprehensive Examination. There is no tool requirement. 


. Aste 
r of Sci , tse - , 
logre in f Science in Forensic Science- -Prerequisite: a bachelor's or graduate 


ty. 


Rivers; the biological or physical sciences from an accredited college or 


Utd ^ * 
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study | 


Required: the general requirements, pages 88-96. The program of 
consists of 30 semester hours of course work, plus a thesis (equivalent to six 
semester hours). Individualized programs of study will be developed to meet 
the career objectives of each student. Students may specialize in forensi 
chemistry, toxicology, or serology. Each such program of study must include 
ForS 224 and 225. All candidates must also participate in the department? 
seminar each semester. The remaining semester hours must be ‘selected fro? 
approved courses in the forensic sciences, biological and physical sciences 
management science, law, or basic medical sciences. It is strongly recom 
mended that students participate in the internship program. All candidates | 
required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Examination. Candidat? 
must also fulfill the tool requirement by passing a reading knowledge examini 
tion in French, German, or Russian, or by satisfactorily completing the 
requirement in either statistics or computer programming. 

Master of Arts in Special Studies—Prerequisite: a bachelor's or gradus 
degree from an accredited college or university. dy 

Required: the general requirements, pages 88-96. The program of "n 
consists of 36 semester hours of approved course work drawing upon " 
forensic sciences, law, criminology, management science, sociology, an Tij 
chology. ForS 220, 221, 224, 225, 228, 254, 265, 266; Soc 259, 261, 262; PAd 223i d 
Mgt 201 are recommended. All candidates are required to pass 4 
Master's Comprehensive Examination. There is no tool requirement. 


3 c 
The interdisciplinary programs leading to the degrees of Master of Forens 
Sciences and Master of Science in Forensic Science may include course pao 
from the School of Government and Business Administration, from the Na t 
Law Center, from the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, and gra 
course work in the behavioral, biological, and physical science depar 
the University. Students work closely with their advisors in setting UP epa 
gram that meets their interests, needs, and background knowledge. The 0 
ment of Forensic Sciences is affiliated with the Armed Forces Institut? d 
Pathology in a program of mutual exchange among students, courses ces: 
facilities. For further information, contact the Department of Forensic c 


as 
201 Forensic Serology I (3) e: a 
Principles of the forensic analysis of blood and other biologi ogy 
terials. Specific procedures and techniques used in forensic Se owe 
202 Instrumental Analysis (3) Perros, P m 
Principles and application of various instrumental methods k and | 
examination of criminal evidence, including chromatogrāp ex 
spectrophometric techniques and mass spectrometry. Laborat 
ercises. B y 
0. 
203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) ricatins 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, dup, p p? 
processes, paper manufacture and fiber analysis; studies e e% * 
and methods of examining questioned documents. Laboré 
ercises. R 
" t 0 
204 Firearms and Tool-mark Identification (3) Cunningham 
Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool-mat 
marks, and footprints. Laboratory exercises. 503 
205 Personal Identification (3) Given, Thom? 


n sketches, finger? 


Methods of personal identification based or 


voiceprints, odontology, and study of skeletal remains. 
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214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) Howe, Saiger, Smith 
Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatric 
treatment, and the nomenclature of mental disorders. Consideration 
of expert testimony, direct examination, and cross-examination in 
hospitalization and criminal cases. 


220 Physical Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) Given, O'Rear, Rowe 
(Formerly Introduction to Forensic Science) 
Survey of forensic physical sciences; fingerprints, firearm and tool- 
mark examinations, document examinations, and examinations of 
trace evidence such as glass, soil, paint, hairs, and fibers; crime scene 
investigations; qualifications and preparation of expert witnesses; 
operation and functioning of the forensic science laboratory. 


221 Biological Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) Lappas, Stajic 
Principles of forensic pathology, serology, and toxicology. The role 
of the forensic laboratory in the identification of human remains; de- 
termination of the time, cause, and manner of death; partial indi- 
vidualization of biological materials; and the detection of drugs in 
biological materials. 

224 Criminal Law I (3) Starrs, Hume, Bennett, Wieseman 
Principles of criminal.law and procedure, preparation and presenta- 


tion of evidence, examination of witnesses, and methods of legal 
research. 


225 Criminal Law II: Evidence (3) Bennett, Melson 
Procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physical evi- 
dence. Emphasis on court opinions defining the rules of search and 
Seizure and admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


227 Criminal Law III: Procedure (3) Schuelke, Wechsler 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hear- 
ing, right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, 
Post-conviction procedures. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


228 Administration of Criminal Justice (3) Janis 
Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems in the 
administration of criminal justice. Emphasis on the role and profes- 
Sional responsibilities of prosecutor and defense counsel and on de- 
velopmental trends in the law. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


250 Interdisciplinary Aspects of Forensic Science (3) Starrs 
Scientific and legal aspects of current concepts. Includes qualification 
8S an expert witness, chain of custody, impact of testimony on the 
Jury, admissibility of evidence, class evidence vs. individualized evi- 
dence, and search and seizure. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


251 Moot Court (3) Janis, Kogan 
Students will prepare and present direct testimony and be cross 
examined by an experienced trial attorney in simulated courtroom 
Setting. Class discussions of problems, techniques. Lectures on dis- 
Covery, admissibility of scientific evidence, chain of custody, use of 
Notes, etc. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


2 Eae : A 
54 Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences (3) Staff 
Current issues in research, investigation, and law. 


260 Principles of Forensic Medicine (3) Dixon, Thompso? 
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Anatomy and physiology of the human body with emphasis on under 
standing the processes underlying traumatic and unexpected dea it 
encountered in forensic pathology. Bone growth and repair as 
relates to child abuse, structure and functions of the heart rela 
to sudden death, and anatomic area of the brain prone to hemor 
rhagic lesions following: trauma. 


261 Principles of Forensic Pathology (3) Dixon, Thompso 
Terminology and scientific techniques used in medico-legal investi 
tions, sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, acciden 
deaths, and trauma. 


" e 

265 Drugs of Abuse (3) Lappas, O'Rear, Row 

Chemical, pharmacological, toxicological, and pathological characte” 

istics of commonly abused drugs, including ethanol, barbiturates, n 4. 
cotics, stimulants, and hallucinogens. Primarily for M.A. in Sp. 
degree candidates; open to others with permission of instructor 


" : aie : f "Real 

266 Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3) Oo € 
Recent advances in criminal justice. Discussions incorporate sever 
disciplines including science, law, management, social sciences 
psychology. 


" : " n 

268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) Thomps? 
Basic ‘use of forensic photography, including selection and use " 
equipment, photographs as evidence, close-up work, and co 
misconceptions. Laboratory fee, $25. 

Lapp” 


269 Forensic Toxicology I (3) : 
cological pi 


Relevant underlying biological, chemical, and pharma 
ciples of forensic toxicology. 


270 Medicinal Chemistry (3) OR" 
Theory and principles of classification, synthesis, and structa g 


activity relationships of drugs. Discussion of the complex de its 

events that take place between administration of a drug an 

action on the user, with emphasis on drugs of abuse. 

" a5 

271 Forensic Serology II (3) LP 
Methods in forensic serology. Laboratory examinations and cT 
fications of dried blood and other biological materials. Indeper of 
laboratory projects. Laboratory fee, $25. Prerequisite: ForS 20^ 
permission of instructor. 


r " a5 
272 Forensic Toxicology II (3) Laph , 
Lectures, student seminars, laboratory exercises, and projects de 


with topics of current interest in forensic toxicology. Prere 
ForS 269 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 


273 Forensic Chemistry I (3) 
Examination of glass, soils, hairs, and fibers. Laboratory pods: 
include refractive index measurements using immersion met 
polarized light observations of minerals, hairs, and fibers; ele ctio? 
analysis of glass and soil by spectroscopic methods; x-ray diffra 
analysis of minerals; and classical chemical and physical metho o. 
analysis. Prerequisite: ForS 202 or permission of instructor. pa 

tory fee, $25. 
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274 Management of Criminal Justice Organizations (3) O'Rear, White 
(Formerly Forensic Laboratory Management) 

Theories of management with emphasis on leadership. Interaction of 
individuals, groups, managers, and the organization as a whole. Dis- 
cussions centered on the criminal justice system. 

280 Forensic Chemistry II (3) Rowe 
Examination of arson accelerants, textile fibers, plastics, and paints. 
Laboratory exercises include infrared spectrophotometry and pyroly- 
sis—gas-liquid chromatography of polymeric materials, as well as 
classical chemical and physical methods of analysis. Prerequisite: 
ForS 273. Laboratory fee, $25. 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Research on problems 
approved by the department chairman or academic advisor, under 
the supervision of an appropriate staff member. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 
RENCH - M 


8 : 
ĉe Romance Languages and Literatures. 


G 
SENERAL CURRICULUM IN THE LIBERAL ARTS 


Di 
rected by the Curriculum Committee of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


W 

Hob Schmidt (Chairman), A.E. Claeyssens, J.A. Frey, M. Gordon, H.H. 

ei E T.L. Hufford, R.W. Kenny, P.H.M. Lengermann, C.A. Moser, B. 
ch, W.M. Reynolds, R.H. Shumway 


With Program is designed to provide a general education in the liberal arts, 


achie Or without a major, as the student chooses. It offers opportunity for 
tow] a substantial acquaintance with each of the three divisions of 

time 8° through a selection of courses that cultivate a broad perspective 
mittee. and in national and/or cultural traditions. A Columbian College com- 


'epre especially appointed to advise students in the pros consists of one 
me tative each from the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural 
athematical sciences. 


Bac 
The pelor of Arts: General Curriculum in the Liberal Arts (departmental)— 


Ohowing requirements must be fulfilled: 

a è general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. 

' "umanities— 39 semester hours: 

(a) g Semester hours selected from Engl 9 or 10, 11 or 12, 101. 

18 semester hours (of which 6 semester hours must be in a foreign 
€) selected from Chin 163-64; Clas 71, 72, 108, 113; Engl 51-52, 61-62, 
„127-28, 153-54, 155-56, 160 in combination with 161 or 162, 163-64, 165- 
768, 170, 191-92; Fren 51-52, 60 in combination with 51 or 52, 91-92; Ger 
^fi. 111-12, 126, 161-62; Slav 91-92; Span 51-52, 91-92. 

5 » Semester hours selected from Phil 111, 112, 113. 


an guag 


11,113 3 semester hours selected from Rel 9, 10, 21, 59,»60, 103, 104, 105, 107, 
e 115, 116, 126, 137, 143, 144, 145. 
>) 6 Semester hours selected from Art 1, 31-32, 71—72, 101, 102, 103, 104, 


5, 107 


* 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 
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140, 145, 147, 148, 149, 150, 155, 156, 161, 162, 165, 167, 169-70; Mus 3, 4, 7, 101-2 
103-4, 109, 110, 121, 125; SpDr 45, 49, 126, 143, 144, 165-60. 
3. Social Sciences—18 semester hours: 
(a) 6 semester hours selected from Hist 108, 109, 110, 111-12, 121, 12% 
123-24, 171-72, 175-76, 179-80, 183. 
(b) 6 semester hours selected from courses in economics; 
hours selected from courses in political science. 
(c) 6 semester hours selected from courses 
anthropology, geography and regional science, psychology, or sociology: 
4. Natural and Mathematical Sciences—22 semester hours: 
(a) 8 semester hours in each of two laboratory sciences selected from 
BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2 or 21-22; Phys 1-2 or 9-10. 
(b) 6 semester hours selected from courses in mathematics (excluding 
Math 3 and 6). 

5. Electives—41 semester hours of courses selected 
the advisors. pe 
A major is optional. If à student chooses a major, elective courses may 
used to fulfill the requirements for it. è 

The requirement of 6 semester hours of literature in a foreign languag" 
may be fulfilled by selection from any of the first- or second-group foreig" 
language courses in literature. The requirement presupposes foreign-langu ye 
competency, which a student may achieve, if necessary, through electi 
courses. p 

A student must pass a minimum ‘of 45 semester hours of second-gro" 
courses. By passing an examination administered or authorized by the apP 
priate department, a student may waive introductory courses that are 
requisite to more advanced courses. 


or 6 semestet 


in American civilizatio™ 


GENETICS—GRADUATE PROGRAMS ET 


Committee on Genetics 


S.O. Schiff (Chairman), W.F. Anderson, D. Brusick, R. Crystal, ae 
De Giovanni-Donnelly, R.C. Gallo, D. Gillespie, C.B. Jacobson, D. John G 
P.D. Kind, K. Krell, W.M. Leach, R. Mage, C.R. Merril, A. Mescher, m. 
Nash, S. O'Brien, J.C. Petricciani, D. Picciano, M. Schanfield, J. schlo 

K. Todaro 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interde 
gram leading to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor o 
the field of genetics. This program is directed by a committee whose me 
are drawn from the Departments of Biochemistry, Biological Sciences, p 
Health and Development, Microbiology, Obstetrics and Gynecology, 8n "n 
macology; and from four government agencies—the Bureau of Radiolog, 
Health, the National Institutes of Health, the National Institute of Mental He 
and the Food and Drug Administration. 

A baccalaureate degree and acceptable Graduate Record Exa 
are required for admission to the degree program. The undergraduate P 
must have included the following: eight semester hours each in biology, six 
organic chemistry and organic chemistry; six semester hours in physics; 8D for 
semester hours in English composition and literature. While not requ «gf 
admission, courses in embryology, genetics, and mathematics are St 
recommended. requi 

Master of Science in the field of genetics—Required: the general iw 
ments, pages 88-96. The 30 semester hours required in this program 


i^ 
artmental p 
P Philosophy ^ 


: res 
mination sco 


0 
clude Gnet 201-2 and Gnet 299-300. The remaining 20 semester hours of © fro” 
work are to be selected, with the approval of the Committee on 


Genetics 


in consultation with 


mbe | 


r 
rog a 
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the departmental courses listed below. The tool requirement may be met by 
Satisfactorily completing an approved course in biostatistics or by passing a 
Sreign language reading examination. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of genetics—Required: the general require- 
Ments, pages 88-91, 97-99. The program of study must include Gnet 301-2, 
eight to 10 semester hours of biochemistry, six to eight semester hours of cell 
iology, 10 to 12 semester hours of genetics, and two or three semester hours of 
Statistics. These courses may be selected from the departmental listings below. 

€ tool requirement may be met by the satisfactory completion of an approved 
course in biostatistics and the passing of a foreign language reading examina- 
ton, preferably in French or German. 


201-2 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2-2) Staff 
Lectures and individual study with members of the Committee 
on Genetics. Required of all master's degree candidates in the field of 
genetics. (Academic year) 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Open to qualified master's degree students. Research on problems 


approved by the Committee on Genetics. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


299-399 Thesis Research (3-3) = 
(Academic year) 
Fourth Group 
301-2 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2-2) Me 


Lectures and individual study with members of the Committee 
On Genetics. Required of all students preparing for the Doctor of 
Philosophy general examination whose field of study is genetics. 
(Academic year) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


ANATOMY 


= Human Embryology (1) 
> Human Genetics (1) 

0 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) 
ransmission Electron Microscopy (3) 


NOCHE ny 


221~ 
223 2. General Biochemistry (3-4) 


Biochemistry Laboratory (1-1) 
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227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) 

232 Protein Chemistry I (1) 

233 Protein T Used II (1) 

241 Isotopes (3) 

266 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Biology 


108 Organic Evolution (3) 
111 Introductory Microbiology (4) 
122 Cell Biology (3) 
123 Cell Biochemistry (3) 
124 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (2) 
127 Genetics (3) 
128 Genetics Laboratory (1) 
129 Cell Physiology (3) 
To 130 Cell Physiology Laboratory (1) 
In^ 138 Advanced Genetics (3) 
2 167 Radiation Biology (3) 
206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) 
220 Seminar: Cell Physiology (3) 
| 227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 
228 Population Genetics (: 
229 Cytogenetics (3) 
TO 248 Analysis of Development (3) 
‘Di eden dete 249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) 


3) 


Zoology 


145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 
146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) 


l MICROBIOLOGY 
JT . . 211 Microbiology (4) 

BEN ct 214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (3) 

BN 229 Immunology (3) 

; 230 Immunology Laboratory (2) 

|n ms 231 Immunobiology (1) 

ties} x 233 Virology (3) 

IB 5 234 Virology Laboratory (2) 

I s 258 Microbial Genetics (2) 

IE x5. 260 Cellular Immunology (1) 
= PHARMACOLOGY 

M5 f i 203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (3) 


256 Molecular Pharmacology (2 or 3) 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) 
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STATISTICS 


91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
117 Analysis of Variance (3) 
127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) 
153-54 Mathematical Models in Population Genetics (3-3) 


G 
SEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE _ 


Professors M. Gordon (Chairman), J.C. Lowe 
Tofessoria] Lecturers J.W. Nystrom, J. Baclawski, S. Baum 
Ssociate Professor E.O. Pederson 
Ssociate Professorial Lecturers P. True, E. Marasciulo 
“sistant Professor A.K. Fitzsimmons 


atant Professorial Lecturers D.E. Starsinic, J.F. Long, S.E.S. Mastran 
Cturer J, Fehrenbach 


eg achelor of Arts with a major in geography (departmental)—The following 
‘ements must be fulfilled: 
' p S general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. 
ta h €quired courses in the major—30 semester hours of second-group geog- 
and regional science courses, including Geog 105, to be chosen in con- 
ith the undergraduate advisor 


doubler of Arts in the field of geography—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts 

© With a major in geography from this University, or an equivalent degree. 
cong red: the general requirements, pages 88-96. The minimum requirentes 
the a 8 of 30 semester hours of approved course work including a thesis; with 
a To in of the department, a student may elect a program of study without 
Co : 


the Pre €nsive Examination in three fields is required. Candidates must fulfill 


e lon in an approved foreign language; (2) satisfactorily completing six 
( Ster hours in statistics selected from Stat 105, 117, 118, 155, 159, 187, 188; 
Satisfactorily completing Stat 106 and 110 (computer programming). 


B d . ^ 

iter pelo of Arts in Education with*a teaching field in geography—Prerequi- 
A * education curriculum, pages 111-12. 

ueq red: the geography option and the professional courses listed on pages 


M : 
tion (aot of Arts in Education with a field in elementary or secondary educa- 
Cie: *Pecializing in geography)—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with suffi- 


in t e Oncentration in geography to permit successful pursuit of graduate study 
cepted epartment of Geography and Regional Science. Candidates must be ac- 
by both the School of Education and Human Development and the 


*par ` 
è tment of Geography and Regional Science. 
of mated: the general requirements, pages 124-26, including 15 semester hours 
Yate courses in geography and regional science. 
Ri 
Ist Group 
3~4 Introduction to Physical Geography (3-3) Staff 
Processes affecting the character of the physical components of the 
natural environment. Laboratory fee, $18 per semester. (Academic 


year) 
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*26 Environmental Issues (3) staf 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the population 
question, pollution and human health, urban environmental problems 
issues of economic growth and development, technology and pub 


policy. (Spring) 

51 Introduction to Geography (3) stafi 
General survey of the systematic fields of human geography which 
play a role in the analysis and interpretation of man-environme? 
relationships in both spatial and ecological. contexts. (Fall, spring 
and summer) 


52 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) Peders0o® 
Examination of the basic principles which determine the location ° 


economic activities. (Spring) 


+91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
ent to a compl* 


An interdisciplinary course, introducing the stud 
I g ent 
x Li 


hensive and integrated understanding of the civilization and pre 
problems of East Asia. 


Bs Second Group 
104 Special Techniques in Cartography (3) staf 


Descriptive and statistical techniques for thematic mapping: com 
j puter cartography. Laboratory fee, $18. (Spring) 
= n 
105 Scope and Methods of Geography (3) Pede 
Nature of geographical inquiry, approaches to the study of gene, 


raphy, empirical research methods. Admission by permission 


instructor. (Spring) 

106 Introduction to Remote Sensing (3) staf 
Examination of the principles and applications of remote sensin 
techniques using aerial photography and satellite imagery. Laborato 
fee, $18. (Fall) 

staf 


108 Climatology (3) 
(Formerly Geog 107 Weather and Climate) 


dx gm mati? 
Climatic elements and their controls; analysis of world clim 


1 regions. (Spring) f 
e. s z t ta 
a 110 Geography of Desertification (3) s 
Man, climate, and change in arid regions. (Fall, alternate year 
$ we 
i 125 Transportation Geography (3) E^ 
l Consideration of the spatial aspects of interaction, diffusion, oth 
information transfer, including nodal activity and hierarchies, ne 
geometry, gravity models, and diffusion processes. (Fall) 
. owe 
126 Economic Geography (3) L si 
+ M . : i x i jse 
i Theories concerning the location of economic activities. Exercis 
us 1 locational analysis. 
«m t * Offered jointly by the Division of Experimental Programs and the Biological sciences 
| Yay Geography and Regional Science Departments. t Adi? 
i Y t An interdepartmental course offered by the Geography and Regional Science, vx 
Science, and 


Languages and Literatures, Economics, History, Philosophy, Political 
Departments. 
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127 Population and Settlement (3) Starsinic 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pres- 
sures, growth, and migrations. (Spring) 

132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) Fitzsimmons 


Principles and practices in effective utilization of resources in the 
United States and selected areas; public policies relating to conserva- 
tion; environmental systems, perception, and impact studies. (Fall) 


134 Geography of Energy Resources (3) Fitzsimmons 
Analysis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and pro- 
duction of energy resources. Examination of international energy 
linkages and energy policies of selected nations. (Fall) 


135 Resources and Environmental Quality (3) Fitzsimmons 
Investigations into questions of resource use and environmental 
quality. Emphasis on public policy and societal attitudes as they 


influence man's use of resources. (Spring) 

136 Geography of Water Resources (3) Staff 
Analysis of the spatial patterns, development and use of water re- 
sources. 

140 Urban Geography (3) Pederson 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on ex- 
plaining patterns of location within the city. (Fall and summer) 

141 Urban Settlement (3) Pederson 


The location of cities, urbanization processes, theories and models 
of urban location and development. 


142 Urban Environments (3) Lowe 
Consideration of the climatic, hydrological, and other selected as- 
pects of the physical geography of the city, as well as of the nature, 
Organization, and spatial patterns of urban delivery systems. 
(Spring) 


143 Social Geography (3) — 


Consideration of behavioral aspects of geography incorporating spa- 
tial cognition, spatial behavior, social space, migration processes, and 
conflicts in spatial decision-making. (Spring) 


145 Cultural Geography (3) Fitzsimmons 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; em- 
Phasis on spatial and ecological considerations. 


146 Political Geography (3) Pederson 
Interrelationships among the human and physical environment and 
Political systems; the organization of political territories. (Fall) 

154 Geography of the Middle East (3) Staff 
(Summer) 

161 Latin America (3) Gordon 
Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phe- 

19 nomena in Middle and South America. (Fall) 
9-90 Readings in Geography (arr.) Staff 


(Academic year) 
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198 Topics (3) Staff 
A consideration of geographic aspects of topical and future problems 
of society. Topics change each year. May be repeated for cre 
(Spring) 

199 Practicum (3) Staff 
Field work, internship or other controlled assignment with an agency 
or organization engaged in work in applied geography. 


; Third Group 
staf 


*215 Field Methods in Cultural Ecology: Settlement 
Patterns in Pre-Columbian Mesoamerica (3 or 6) 
Field and laboratory examination of settlement patterns and socio” 
logical structures in pre-Columbian Mesoamerica and their relation 
ships to agricultural water-control systems. 


. 221 Seminar: Cultural Geography (3) Fitzsimmons 
Study of the noneconomic processes which affect the location © 
human activity. Topics to be discussed are environmental percep 
and evaluation, social definitions of space, and diffusion of innoV 


o tions. 

i 222 Seminar: Resources and the Environment (3) Fitzsimmons 
Analysis of the spatial variations and interrelationships of reso 
and the environment. (Spring) 

223 Seminar: The Population-Food Balance (3) Gordo 
Spatial problems associated with the dynamics and interaction 
"Y population growth and agricultural output. (Fall) 
d Pederso? 


224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) / 
Examination of the political factor in location theory and analysis 
the nature of political territories. 


225 Seminar: Transportation Geography (3) pe 
Ys Analysis of human spatial interaction; emphasis on networks, e ls 


theory, gravity, interaction and potential models, migration mo 
and diffusion processes. 


rae E 243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) a 
AN Functional processes affecting the evolving morphology -— intor 
c 


n4 spatial patterns of urban phenomena; emphasis on econom 
244 Seminar: Urban Systems (3) peders0 


behavioral considerations, and impact of time. (Fall) 
Central place theory and other theories of urban location and 


f f organization of systems of cities. (Spring) jylo 
s 261 Seminar: Geography of Latin America (3) Mese ip 
Bt ee ae Selected topics related to population, environment, and land 

14 VAS UN Latin America. (Fall) "| 

Baclaws 


in 
^. 


265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) 


Physical features, economic geography, natural and energy res? 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the Geography and Regional Science and F 
pology Departments. 
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industries, transportation, agriculture, population trends, and border- 
land problems. (Spring) 


266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on True 
Contemporary China (3) 

China's development prospects: environmental constraints, population 
growth, and regional differences in context of Chinese cultural pat- 
terns and political organization. (Fall) 

287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
Interdisciplinary seminar; each student writes a report on some 
aspect of a selected key theme. May be repeated for credit. Admis- 
Sion by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


*290 Principles of Demography (3) Baum 
Introduction to basic demographic perspectives and data; methods 


for analysis of population size, distribution, and composition; de- 
terminants and consequences of population trends. (Fall) 


"291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Long 


Basic methods for analysis of mortality, natality, and migration; popu- 
lation estimates and projections; estimation of demographic measures 


from incomplete data. (Spring) 
295 Research (arr.) Staff 
: May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
39-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 
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Pr 
Cosare G. Teleki (Emeritus), G.V. Carroll, F.R. Siegel (Chairman), A.G. 
A ion. R.C. Lindholm, J.F. Lewis 
nct Professors J.W. Pierce, E.G. Kauffman, I.G. Sohn, M.A. Buzas 


To ^ 
s essoria] Lecturers N. Hotton, D. Appleman, I. Zietz 
Clate Professorial Lecturers W.E. Maloney, A. Geiger, M.D. Turner, 

Adj : Bac 
Assist! Assistant Professor G.C. Stephens 

; ant Professorial Lecturer F.J. Collier 

ac 

mentaj OF of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in geology (depart- 


1. The he following requirements must be fulfilled: 
2. Re general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. 
3. Oduired introductory course—Geol 21-22. 
degree qum, courses in related areas (a) Chem 11-12; (b) Math 30 (for the 
Science), Bachelor of Arts) or Math 30 and 31 (for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts); Bi (c) Stat 91; and (d) BiSc 11 or Phys 1 or 3 (for the degree Bachelor of 
s E € 11, and Phys 1 or 3 (for the degree Bachelor of Science). 
both Wired courses in the major—Geol 111, 112, 117, 118, 122, 123, 151-52 for 


195 for n degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science; Geol 128, 166, 189, 
å ? Bachelor of Science degree only. 

, Sach f , : 

In elor of Science with a major in geology—engineering option (engineer- 


8 ge 
~~ 8eology) (departmental)—An interdisciplinary curriculum offered by the 


inter 
Regiona] gdebartmental course offered by the Departments of Economics, Geography and 


ence, Sociology, and Statistics. 
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Geology Department and the Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 
Department in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. (Students " 
ing to work toward the degree of Bachelor of Science [Civil Engineering wit | 
a geology option [geotechnical engineering] should consult the School 0 be 
neering and Applied Science Bulletin.) The following requirements mus 
fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. 

2. Required introductory courses—ApSc 57, 58, 113; Chem 13; 
21-22; Math 31, 32, 33; Phys 14, 16; or equivalents. Ged | 

3. Required courses in the major: CE 120, 140, 166, 167, 168, 182, 185; i 
111-12, 117, 118, 122, 136, 189, 195, and one course chosen from Geol 128, 1^ 
or 163; Math 111, 112; ME 1296, 131; Stat 91 or 102 or ApSc 115. l 


: A ‘ i-i f| 
Master of Science in the field of geology—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachel? 

of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in geology from this Unive 
or an equivalent degree, and the Graduate Record Examination. egt 
Required: the general requirements, pages 88-96. Master of Sciences d y 
Maste! 


EE 51; Geo! 


candidates must include in their program of study Geol 141, 163, 205, an 
Geol 299-300 Thesis Research is required. Candidates must pass a 
Comprehensive Examination before submitting their thesis work. A rea be 
knowledge examination in French, Spanish, German, or Russian must tet 
passed before beginning the thesis work or before beginning the third semei, 
of graduate work; other languages may be taken with permission of the tot 
partment. With the permission of the department, candidates in the nn 
of Science program may substitute another approved tool subject in lieu of 
foreign language requirement. 


Master of Science in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental deg 
offered by the Departments of Geology and Chemistry)—Prerequisite: & ot 
lor's degree with a major in geology or in chemistry from this University: 
an equivalent degree. m 

Required: the general requirements, pages 88-96, including Chem ai 
Geol 141, 241, 249; Chem 213; and Geol 299-300. The Master's Comprehe 
Examination must be taken before registration for the second half of the the i 
work. A reading knowledge examination in a foreign language, approve the | 
Departments of Geology or Chemistry, must be passed prior to begin pid 
third semester of graduate work or before beginning the thesis work, W 
ever occurs first. m 

Master of Science in the field of engineering geology—An interdiscip? po 
degree offered by the Geology Department and the Civil, Mechanical, 8 ied 
vironmental Engineering Department in the School of Engineering an P 
Science. , gie 

Prerequisite: A Bachelor of Science degree in geology or a Bachelor ots whic? 


(Civil Engineering) degree from this University or an equivalent degree — dy 
eun ergr? 


must include those courses or their equivalents as outlined for th eel 
ate requirements in the field of geology with the engineering option (en ject’ 
ing geology). With the permission of the department, a student may ® m 
program of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course (po 


without a thesis. (Students wishing to work toward a Master of Science ool of 
field of geotechnics and foundation engineering should consult the 5¢ | 
Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin.) 

Required: (a) The general requirements, pages 88-96; (b) geolog 
12 semester hours to include Geol 128, 141, 163, and 205; (c) engineer gis 
physical science—at least 12 semester hours to be selected from Ap5C a gt 
CE 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 216, 217, 218, 219, 221, 255, 250, 257, 263 2" 
275, 276; ME 221, 227, 231, 261, 262; EngS 228. 


" - al requ 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geology—Required: the gener d 
ments, pages 88-91, 97-99, including passing a reading knowledge 


"i 
yat Ii 
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m in an approved foreign language and one other approved tool subject; and 
© satisfactory completion of the General Examination in three fields, one of 
Ich must be in petrology, stratigraphy, or structural geology 
esearch fields: geomorphology, marine geology, mineralogy, paleontology, 

Petrology, sedimentology, stratigraphy, structural geology, geochemistry, and 
Vdrogeology. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental de- 


T v} R : 
i» Offered by the Geology and Chemistry Departments)—Required: the gen- 
al requirements, pages 88-91, 97-99, including passing a reading knowledge 


or mination in an approved foreign language plus the satisfactory completion 
ami lat 117 and 118, or 91; and the satisfactory completion of the General Ex- 
“nation in four fields, including geochemistry and chemistry. 


wachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in earth science—Pre- 
Wisite: the education curriculum pages 111-12. 

p €quired: the earth science option and the professional courses listed on 
ages 115-16. 


First Group 


1-2 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) Staff 
An introduction, for nonscience majors, to the principle features of 
the composition, structure, and history of the earth. Topics include 
nature of minerals and rocks, physical processes, energy resources, 


continental drift, origin of life, and evolution. Lecture (2 hours), 


laboratory (2 hours). Laboratory fee, $15 per semester. (Academic 
year) 
5 Environmental Geology (3) Siegel and Staff 


The relation of people and society to natural environments; popula- 
tion evolution and mineral resources; economic, legal, and political 


aspects. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall and spring) 

14 Mineralogy and Petrology for Nonscience Majors (3) Carroll 
Lectures and laboratory. Prerequisite: Geol 1 and 2 or permission 
of instructor. (Spring) 

21- ; À 
1-22 Physical and Evolutionary Géology (3-3) Staff 


Lecture and laboratory (5 hours). Principles of geology as a base for 
further study in geology and related sciences. Laboratory fee, $15 per 
Semester (Academic year) 


Second Group 


101 History of Geological Sciences (3) Teen 
Development of scientific thought; history of geological and related 
Sciences, (Spring) 

105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3) Siegel 


An analysis of geological hazards and related factors that affect 
land-use planning. Field trip. Prerequisite: Geol 5 or 21, or permis- 
ston of professor. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


1 2 

11 Mineralogy (4) Carroll 
Lectures and laboratory. Morphological crystallography and sys- 
tematic mineralogy. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 21. Laboratory fee, $15. 
(Spring) 
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112 Crystal Optics (4) arro^ 
Lectures and laboratory. Optical phenomena of crystals and uses of 
the polarizing microscope. Prerequisite: Geol 111. Laboratory 
$18. (Fall) 


113 Crystallography (3) Applem#! 
uoe 


Point-group and space-group theory, fundamentals of crystal $ " 
ture, x-ray diffraction theory and application Prerequisite: Math *" 
Laboratory fee, $15. Academic year 1980-81 and alternate years. 
Lew? 
and chemistry ? 
duct* 
jssio? 


Ries {hs 117 Petrology (2) 
: Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics 
| ‘ crustal and magmatic processes; volcanic processes and pro 
Prerequisite: Geol 21, 111-12; Phys 1 or equivalent; or perm 
of instructor. (Spring) 
118 Petrology Laboratory (2) Lewis 
Concurrent registration in Geol 117 required for geology major* 


Prerequisite: Geol 111. Laboratory fee, $18. (Spring) 
IL SAP 122 Structural Geology (3) stephen 
Bay en Interpretation of geologic formations on basis of their structure 
Sits Prerequisite: Geol 22. (Fall) 
$ 
j 123 Structural Geology Laboratory (1) Steph 
j Solution of geometrical problems of structural geology. Prerequm 
i or concurrent registration: Geol 122. Laboratory fee, $10. (Fa 
Ea : 125 Marine Geology (3) "x 
ncs Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and subm& į 
d id ] geology; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes jon 
F marine environment. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or 21-22; Or perm 
of instructor. (Spring) 
Y 128 Geomorphology (3) stephen’ 
y ] Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Nature and evolution y, 
dis earth forms; principles of photointerpretation, Prerequisite: Geo 
1a Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) , , 
tT . Turne 
d M 132 Economic Geology (3) ge 
tig } Genesis and distribution of mineral raw materials and their .9 
v^ Prerequisite: Geol 111. (Fall) 
| DM 136 Engineering Geology (3) om 
ERE d For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Scien and 
ES | logical principles and processes and their application to civ per 
INI » He mechanical engineering. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2 oF ah 
TAN A mission of instructor. (Spring) og?! 
t : Si 
141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) rib! 


ul 


x : : t 
Principles and theories on the abundance, relationships, and dis j 


ba^ tion of the elements in various rock and mineral species. AD 

HT : dide à a eee. Chea 

" sites or concurrent registration: Geol 117 or equivalent; Che "EU 
, Math 30; Phys 1 or 3; or permission of instructor. Laborato 


$5. (Fall) tes 
151-52 Invertebrate Paleontology (3-3) kc 


D - Lecture and laboratory (5 hours), field trips as arranged. A 
a 23 tematic treatment of the invertebrate fossil groups. emphas 
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macroinvertebrates. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or 21-22; or. permission of 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $15 a semester. (Academic year) 
154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Hotton 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field work as arranged. General fea- 


tures of vertebrate morphology and evolution; problems of paleo- 
ecology and adaptation. Academic year 1979-80 and alternate years. 


(Fall) 
158 Micropaleontology (3) Sohn 


Systematic and stratigraphic studies of important microbiota; sub- 
surface methods. Special topics. May be repeated for credit with 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $12. Academic year 1979-80 
and alternate years. (Spring) 


163 Sedimentation (4) Lindholm 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), field trips as arranged. Prin- 
ciples of sedimentation, analysis and interpretation of sedimentary 
processes and environment, laboratory experiments in the properties 
of sedimentary particles. Prerequisite: Geol 111, 112, or permission of 


instructor. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall) 

166 Principles of Stratigraphy (3) Coates 
Stratigraphic principles and methods. Prerequisite: Geol 151 or per- 
mission of instructor. (Fall) 

175 Hydrogeology (3) Back 


The occurrence, storage, movement, quality, and problems of pollu- 
tion of subsurface water, and the hydrologic properties of water- 


bearing materials. Prerequisites: Geology 111, 122; Math 31; Chem 
11-12; or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


181 General Oceanography (3) Maloney 
Chemical and physical properties of sea water, movements of water 
masses, meteorological interrelations, ecology of marine plants and 
animals. Prerequisite: Math 31 or equivalent, or permission of in- 
Structor (Spring) 

189 Geophysics for Geologists (3) Stephens 


Basic geophysics to assist the geologist mapping and solving geologic 
Problems. Prerequisite: Geol 21-22, Math 31, Phys 1 or 3; or permis- 


Sion of instructor. (Fall) 

195 Field Work (2) Staff 
Weekend field trips. Surveying, geological mapping, and specific field 
Work methods. (Spring) 

199 Undergraduate Research or Reading (arr.) Staff 


Problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


"hing Group 


205 Seminar in Geology (1) fs 


(Formerly 2 credits) 


Special topics each semester. May be repeated for credit. 


216 Sedimentary Petrography (3) Lindholm 


Identification, classification, and interpretation of common sedi- 
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mentary rocks by means of the petrographic microscope. Preredil 
site: Geol 111, 112, 163; or permission of instructor. Laboratory f 


$15. (Spring) 
Lewi’ 


219 Petrogenesis I (3) 4 
The origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types. Laboré 
tory fee, $15. (Fall) 

Lewis 


220 Petrogenesis II (3) 
Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 


224 Advanced Structural Geology (3) Lewis 
Rock deformation. Methods of study and the formation of structural 
complex rock. Tectonics. Prerequisite: Geol 122 or permission 0 
structor. Academic year 1980-81 and alternate years. (Fall) 


241 Marine Geochemistry (3) sieg! 
Chemical composition and physical properties of sea water, chemic 
composition and alterations of marine sediments, thermody? 
and biochemical activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and pr 
lems of measuring. Prerequisite: Geol 141, Math 31, and perm 


sion of instructor. Recommended: Chem 22. Laboratory 


uy (Spring) 
243 Geochemical Prospecting (3) sieg” 


Application of geochemical principles and analyses to the det log 
of hidden ore deposits. Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: Ge 
141. Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 

sieg” 


249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) EC 
Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for c 


(Fall or spring) 
253 Paleoecology, Biogeography and Coates, Kauff 


Paleoclimatology (3) 


Concepts and methods in identifying bioassociation 
vironments. Academic year 1980-81 and alternate years. 


their 9 
s and al) 


D 
Ia 254 Evolutionary Paleobiology (3) Kauff 4 
D Consideration of modern evolutionary theory with emphasis on 

À fossil record. (Spring) 
" puss 


255 Quantitative Paleoecology (3) bi 
Characteristics of populations applicable to the fossil record. Su che 
matter includes ecosystem concept, habitat, HutchinsoniaD "wg 
life-death, size-frequency distributions, competitive exclusion i ti 

ih ciple, spatial distributions, relative abundance and diversity: d + 9l 

i fication of community biofacies. Prerequisite: Geol 151-52, ernat? 
or permission of instructor. Academic year 1979-80 an alt 


Lic oM years. (Fall) ouf 
Ts ea 258 Micropaleontology (3) 458 
| Systematic studies of important microbiota. Prerequisite: Geol yea 
E at permission of instructor. Academic year 1978-79 and alternat 
: joe " (Fall) dno 
T ; 1 ‘ 263 Sedimentary Environments (3) Lin 
; * Study of selected depositional environments. Field trips as arr 4 


Prerequisites: Geol 163; Stat 91. (Fall) 
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266 Stratigraphy (3) Coates, Kauffman 
Problems in physical and biological stratigraphy. Analysis of major 
facies types. Academic year 1979-80 and alternate years. (Spring) 

272 Regional Geology (2) Carroll 

295 Research (arr.) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified stu- 
dents with advanced training. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring) 

2 A 
99-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
Fi 
urth Group 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


GERMA 
ANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


P 
Lofessors J.C. King, K. Thoenelt, C. Steiner (Chairman) 
Sociate ; : 


Adjun Professorial Lecturer M.B. Guenther 
Assists. Assistant Professor B.K. Netland 
Lectu ant Professorial Lecturer P. Werres 


: Ter A.G. Martin 

ach | "ht j : 

Mental) ior of Arts with a major in Germanic languages and literatures (depart- 
1, The 2° following requirements must be fulfilled: 
2 general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. 


3. e equisite courses—Ger 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, 51-52; or equivalent. 
Sem red courses in other areas—six semester hours of history, and six 
Philos p Ours in one of the following subjects: art history, music history, or 


4, : 
Co Requirements for the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours in German 
*Peakin a Ove the first group, including Ger 179-80; reasonable proficiency in 
M 8: reading, and writing German. 

Q 
Site, ster of Arts in the field of Germanic languages and literatures—Prerequi- 
tures from elor of Arts degree with a major in Germanic languages and litera- 
Require 1S University, or an equivalent degree. 
edge of Fre the general requirements, pages 88-96, including a reading knowl- 
Prove a ench. The program of study consists of (1) 24 semester hours of ap- 
of Ew Work plus a thesis (equivalent to six semester hours) in the field 
Semester n literature or linguistics or, with departmental approval, (2) 30 
B Ours of approved course work without a thesis. 
the «elo 


educ r Of Arts in Education with a teaching field in German—Prerequisite: 


: E curriculum, pages 111-12. 
lài-jg ` the German option and the professional courses listed on pages 
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nsor 


The Germanic Languages and Literature Department, through the Co 
tium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., cooperates i 
a program leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Georgetown U 
versity. 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advan 
standing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in le 
school must take a placement examination before registration. Upon comp 


tion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


GERMAN 


First Group P 
St 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) s 
Fundamental concepts of German culture; essentials of German stro 
ture and basic vocabulary; reading of easy prose and conversa d 
Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 P 
i semester. Prerequisite to Ger 2: Ger 1. (Fall and spring) 
& *3-4 Second-year German (3-3) suf 
Introduction to German civilization; selections from modern 
p prose; continuation and review of German structure; convers 
and simple composition. Aural-oral practice in lan; 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. Prerequisite to Ger 3: 
and spring) 


Guenthe 


equivalent. Prerequisite to Ger 4: Ger 3. (Fall 


*9-10 German Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
ak (Academic year) 
m 


47 Beginning German for Reading Acquisition (3) om) 
For undergraduates and graduate students with little or nO Ge 
who are interested in acquiring a reading knowledge of Ge 
academic credit for graduate students. (Fall) sal 

49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) ons 

na 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading exam yden 
undergraduates admitted. No academic credit for graduate 8 


rmah 


2 Prerequisite: Ger 4 or 47, or equivalent (Spring) eet 
t 

a 51-52 Introduction to German Literature—in English (3-3) cy 

E | Ü | Lecture, recitation, and discussion. Selected readings in Cog 
literature from the earliest periods to the present. (Ac 
> year) 

i j Second Group at 
abe $54 103-4 Major Themes of German Literature—in English (3-3) E 
E Lecture and discussion. Topics for 1980-81: Ger 103—the Thon | 

KE 3) theme in German thought and civilization, from Goethe to ht god ! 

net ee Mann; Ger 104—the anti-Faust movement in German thoug ^ ure 
ie civilization. Central topics: Jean Jacques Rousseau's return 10, (sel | 

WEE and progress; “Realpolitik” and the arts and. letters; “Kultur yen 

RAD o a realization), the "Bildungsroman" and technocracy. (Academ 

$ IN od m 1980-81 and alternate years) 4 


* With permission of instructor, Ger 9 or 10 may be taken concurrently with Ger 4. 
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111-12 Comparative Studies in Germanic Literatures— Thoenelt 
in English (3-3) 
Lecture and discussion. Topics for 1979-80: Ger 111—Absurdity and 
rebellion, loss and rediscovery of the self, changing Gestalt concepts, 
from Existentialism back to Enlightenment, selected works of Thomas 
Mann, Bóll, Frisch, Hesse, Strindberg, Goethe and others. Ger 112— 
Why literature? What is literature? Views and perspectives on the 
"usefulness" and "uselessness" of literature in modern Western so- 
cieties. From Plato to the 20th century. Selected works and excerpts 
from Plato, Aristotle, Horace, Shakespeare, Montaigne, Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Heine, Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Sartre, Camus, Bóll and others. 
(Academic year 1979-80 and alternate years) 


126 France and Germany—in English (3) Thoenelt 
Comparative study of two European ways of life as reflected and 
perpetuated by literature and philosophy. Relevant excerpts and 
documents from the 16th to the 20th century. (Summer) 


191-3: ^ " : an EE 
31-32 18th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Thoenelt 
Enlightenment, Storm and Stress, Classicism. Reading, lecture, and 
discussion. Central topic: Geist und Tat—or the 18th-century con- 
Cept of literature's formative function in society. (Academic year 
1979-80 and alternate years) 
141-4: " , A * ; i 
1-42 19th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Steiner 
Romanticism, Biedermeier, young Germany, poetic realism. Second 
age of chivalry and Sehnsucht, revolution and counter-revolution in 
thought and literature. Birth and growth of modern nationalism and 
cosmopolitanism as reflected in the literature of the period. Reading, 


lecture and discussion. (Academic year 1980-81 and alternate 
years) 
151- : : 
52 20th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Steiner 


The age of Nietzsche, Naturalism, Impressionism, Expressionism; 
Kafka, Thomas Mann, Hesse; émigré literature, contemporary drama; 
authors of Gruppe 47. Reading, lecture, and discussion. (Academic 
year 1979-80 and alternate years) 


16 4 : " 
1-62 Studies in Modern German Literature—in English (3-3) Steiner 


Readings of representative writers of modern German prose; lecture 
1 and discussion in English. Offered as the demand requires. 
79~ 
80 Advanced German Conversation and Composition (3-3) Thoenelt 
1 
t 


Discussions and compositions on literary and cultural topics, read- 
ngs of newspaper articles, interpretations of selected texts (Gottfried 


Benn and Thomas Mann), grammar and style studies. (Academic 
year 1980-81 and alternate years) 
Thirg Group 
201-2 ny: : 
2 Middle High German (3-3) King 


(Academic year 1979-80 and alternate years) 


209-10 


German Expression and Style in Historical Perspective (3-3) King 
(Academic year 1980-81 and alternate years) 
History of the German Language (3-3) King 
(Academic year 1981-82 and every third year) 


?11-5 
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213-14 Old Norse (3-3) 
p (Academic year 1979-80 and alternate years) 
Allee 
ffered 


225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3-3) King, 
Bibliography, methodology, readings, and research problems. O 
as the demand requires. 


231-32 German Classicism (3-3) Thoentl 
Advanced study and critique of the literature of the Goethe era tive 
ul 


aM 18th century image of man; literature and society; the regeneré t 
ry function of aesthetics; and the establishment of criteria for “Kuns 
and “Kitsch.” (Academic year 1980-81 and alternate years) 
ig 251-52 Seminar: Studies in 20th-Century German Literature (3-3) sit 
Special projects in fiction, drama, poetry, and criticism. Topi 
1980-81: Das deutsche Drama der Gegenwart. Analysis of elt 
schauung and themes in the major dramatic works of Bre 
Dürrenmatt, Frisch, Grass, Hochhuth, and Peter Weiss. (Acade 
year 1980-81 and alternate years) 
a ie ; . 271-72 Seminar: German Realism (3-3) stein 
Ime s Analysis of authors, work, genres, and literary trends. Topic il 
13 vs: ] 1979-80: Kritik und Aufbruch. Investigation of German socio. 
I literature from Lessing to Peter Handke. (Academic year 19 
! and alternate years) " 
i^ 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 5 
nk (Fall and spring) 
CUR SANSKRIT 


i 105-6 First-year Sanskrit (3—3) 

tob : A year course: credit toward a degree at this University 

IE * completion of Ger 106. Language, literature, and culture 0 | 

y i India. Essentials of grammar; reading of classical texts. Aur ster 

; practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per $ 

m a (Academic year 1979-80 and alternate years) xis 

m a 107-8 Second-year Sanskrit (3-3) gn 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University give cist 
completion of Ger 108. Language, literature, and culture O cul! 
India. Continuation and review of grammar; reading of nio rato 
classical and Vedic texts. Aural-oral practice in language labor er 
Prerequisite: Ger 105-6 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17. 
mester. (Academic year 1980-81 and alternate years) 


SCANDINAVIAN 5 
81-82 Beginning Scandinavian (3-3) 


Introduction to Norwegian and introductory reading appIOs. gi: 
Danish. Fundamental concepts of Scandinavian civilization. ~ pop" 
Norwegian, language and structure; reading, conversation, andi 

position. Presentation of Scandinavian culture. Ger 82: ade 
reading, conversation, and composition in Norwegian. Rea 
proach to Danish. Credit will be given for each semester. 
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practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


Prerequisite to Ger 82: Ger 81 or equivalent. (Academic year) 
83-84 Intermediate Scandinavian (3-3) Netland 


Intermediate Norwegian; reading, conversation, and composition. Ad- 
ditional reading in Danish and Swedish. Outlines of modern Scan- 
dinavian culture, including a brief introduction to Icelandic. Students 
will select a special study project within the course framework. 
Credit will be given for each semester. Prerequisite to Ger 83: Ger 
82 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Ger 84: Ger 83 or equivalent. 
(Academic year) 


GREEK 


See Classics. 
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Agfessors L. Gintzig, M.C. Devolites, K.J. Darr, P.N. Reeves (Chairman) 
ho LE Professor P.D. Nelson 
gea Lecturer H.L. Hirsh v 
ing) rg Professors P.S. Birnbaum, R.G. Shouldice, O.L. Quintana (Visit- 
Adjunct J. McHugh 
Boi Associate Professor W.J. Auton ; 
Ssisto, € Professorial Lecturers W.A. Parker, H.R. Wertlieb, C.C. Rorrie 
cd estant Professors N.G. Oglesby, J.E. Montgomery, D.F. Evers- 
Assistant - Coffey, P.T. Bruder, C.B. Smiley, Jr., M. Meyer 
Instruct tofessorial Lecturers N.B. Hadley, R.H. Hagaman, G.E. Crum 
Adjun or C.P. McKelvey 
Lectu ct Instructors W.L. Roach, Jr., J.P. Kelly 
Ter M.G. Bromley 


e 
degree o Washington University offers undergraduate study leading to the 
Dose of thi chelor of Science in Health Care Administration. The primary pur- 
managerial» bachelor’s degree program is to provide students with a broad 
hospitals z education for mid-level administrative and planning positions in 
limited to 7m related health organizations. At this time the degree program is 
Maryland; petite in the Naval School of Hospital Administration at Bethesda, 
minit», (^T further information contact the chairman of the Health Care 
Py, gram lon Department. 
inistratin. study leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Health Care 
tratio "ont and Post-masters Graduate Certificate in Health Care Adminis- 


Ww : ^ . . g 
vices hu provide preparation for professional practice in the health care 
elds in prog. and areas of concentration in health care administration as study 
and Octo, ame leading to the degrees of Doctor of Business Administration 
and Busing of Public Administration, are offered by the School of Government 
35 Administration (see pages 131-61). 
i nd Group 
Cond 
"Bn 7 í T» 
Bache} Sroup courses marked with an asterisk (*) are limited to students in the 
or 


of Scj ^ > Aie : 
Schoo} o pe clence in Health Care Administration degree program at the Naval 
Ospital Administration. 


"Creditea by th : 
e Accrediting Commission on Education for Health Services Administration. 
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L 
*108 Survey of Health Economics (3) : e^ 
j Survey of the principles and applications of economic analysis " 
the health field. Economic criteria required for cost effectiven® 
operations analysis and resources management. 
Roach 


*110 Introduction to Health Care Planning (3) 
Introduction to health care program and facility planning. Emphas® 
on the role and function of planning agencies, estimation of 

[ assessment of community and facility resources, data collection 

evaluation of program and facility design. 


Pipe (y *120 Personnel Relations in Health Care Institutions (3) 
A Introduction to personnel relations in the health care e 
i Research studies, as they pertain to leadership and superior-Sübelr. 
nate relations in a multidisciplinary organization, are evaluated . 
practical application. Emphasis on employee cooperation, differen 
in ability and background, and particular problems caused by spe 
working conditions. 


*130 Hospital Labor Relations (3) 
Brief history of unionism, characteristics of union organizati 
OPES union movements, and the basic reasons why the governm Nev 
€ came involved in employer-employee relations. Labor laws and at? 
aria tional Labor Relations Board decisions as applied to health © 
facilities. Management's role in the collective bargaining process 
the administration of and “living” with collective bargaining 8 
ENY ments. 


; *140 Hospital Financial and Material Management (3) 


prude! 
nvironmen 


" 


Mey? 
ons à! 
ent 


al and n. 


I Principles, practices, functions and objectives of financi 
Irt y. : terial management of hospital operations; emphasis on the re J, 
Bc. contributions of middle management. Costs and budgetary co ton 
% 


responsibility accounting, cost-based budgets, purchasing, inve 


at control, distribution and storage. uf 
142 Financial Management in Health Care Institutions (3) 5 


Consideration of the nature, analysis and interpretatior 
1 data. Cost accounting, budgeting and internal control techniq 
Tis : phasis on their use in the management planning and control P 


a 
153 Survey of Health Care Organization (3) Parker, jo 


d Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care sero 
uo in the U.S. Emphasis on the structural features of and the res 
available to the health care system. (Fall and spring) " 


fey 
154 Introduction to Hospital Management Parket, Co 


and Procedures (3) prati 
Introduction to the structure and management of conten de 
American hospitals; emphasis on the organization of hosp! (Fal! 
partments and on the functions of the department manager. 
| and spring) etl 
Š * : : Montgo™ 
f 155 Special Problems in Health Care Management (3) d to re" 
Supervised reading program in which the student is expecte gent ip 
view the literature on a middle-management problem pre 
contemporary American health care institutions. 
Sil 


*159 Legal Issues in Health Care Administration (3) 


Recognition and comprehension of areas of legal lial 
activities. Knowledge and understanding of a wide variety 9 


jility in BO 
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strative duties and responsibilities of a legal nature, such as 
administrative investigations, misconduct and line-of-duty determina- 
tions, administrative discipline and discharge, claims under the 
Medical Care Recovery Act, Federal Tort Claims Act, and other re- 
lated matters. 


*162 Introduction to Hospital Information Systems (3) Meyer 


Development and discussion of a computerized integrated information 
system, its effect on the environment and its use within the organiza- 
tional system for planning and control. Analysis of actual informa- 
tion systems used in hospitals. 


170 Quantitative Methods in Health Care Montgomery 


Administration (3) 

Application of quantitative methods to the health services industry. 
Fundamental statistical techniques enabling the student to read, com- 
prehend, critically appraise and intelligently utilize the growing 
volume of quantitative research appearing.in the health services 
literature. Familiarization with quantitative procedures applied to 
analyzing management problems in the operational environment. 
Emphasis on establishing a fundamental understanding of statistical 
ideas rather than upon manipulating predeveloped formulas. 


"180 Management Case Problems in Oglesby 


Hospital Administration (3) 

Management functions in the hospital setting. Management case 
Problems in hospital administration areas such as authority relation- 
Ships, communication barriers, motivation and productivity, and con- 
trol techniques discussed and analyzed. 


190 Special Topics in Health Care Administration (3) 


Experimental offering at the undergraduate level. (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


202 Introduction to Health Care Systems (3) McKelvey, Crum 


co 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory 
description and analysis of the American health and medical care 
Systems. Organization, characteristics and relationships of research, 
technology, manpower, public and private delivery, and financing 
mechanisms, Survey of major disease problems and their impact on 


administration and planning. Medical terminology. (Fall and 
Spring) 

Organization and Management of Hadley, Shouldice, 
Health Services Institutions (3) Hagaman 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). In-depth 
scription of the functional organization and structure of the 
United States health system, emphasizing organizational structure 
and institutional interrelationships. Emphasis is also placed on 
Understanding the managerial process at several levels within vari- 
Ous health service institutions. Institutional ethics; statistics. 


2 
04 Management of Health Maintenance Organizations (3) Shouldice 


Basic principles and fundamentals of prepaid group practice plans 
ex newly forming health maintenance organizations. Emphasis on 
Planning, development and operation of prepaid plans. (Fall and 
Spring) 
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205 


206 


207 


209 


| 210 


211 
212 


213 


Hospital Administrative Practices (3) McHugh, Dat | 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Organization | 
management and interrelationships of hospital clinical, support 
administrative departments. Analyses of procedures and systems — 
Hospital personnel administration. Administrative ethics. Re 
ments of the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals. pre 
requisite: HCA 203. (Fall and spring) | 


Case Studies in Health Devolites, Birnbaum, McHus! 


Care Administration (3) , | 
Discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Intensive qualitative e 
quantitative analyses of major problem areas in health care adm 
stration using the case study method. Cases cover the broad spect » 
of health care delivery and management: plans and operations, PP. 
sonnel, financial and materiel. Developing and implementing solutio? 
serves as capstone course for health care administration Stu en 
Prerequisite: HCA 202, 203 and Mgt 201. (Fall and spring) | 
Management Analysis in Health Care Institutions (3) Li | 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Basic investigation "^ 
problem-solving techniques, including various methods of collecti?” 
analyzing, reporting and using information that can be made 8 
able to administrators of hospitals and other medical care ins 
tions. Field assignments. (Fall and spring) 


titu 


: le 
Health Resources Management (3) Birnbaum, Quintana, Brom 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introduction to - 
analysis, financial management and health economics/statistit pd 
health care institutions. Estimates of health services deman ent 
resource requirements, Preparation of budgets, financial statem ; 
and reports. Financial analysis. Public and private health insure " 
Management of medical facilities and material. Regulation an ring { 
tainment of costs. Safeguarding hospital assets. (Fall an sp 

: ey 
Advanced Health Resources Management (3) Quintana, Brom! : 
Development of financial health policies, objectives and progt nt 
Application of PPBS in the health care field; financial manage lth 
of multi-unit health care systems; financial aspects of national ! se 
programs, prospective rates and regulation of health pricesi 
studies and field research. (Fall or spring) 2d 
Quantitative Methods in Devolites n 
Health Service Operations (3) E 
Concepts and application of quantitative methods in health $65 5. 
operations, involving demand analysis and forecasting, resoun g) 
location, and quality and productivity control. (Fall and sp" git 
s 3 0 

Introduction to Health Planning (3) Bergwall, po 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introduction to the ont 
and development of health planning in the United States: Pr roje 
tion of basic health planning methods and procedures at a P 
level. (Fall and spring) git 
Comparative Health Care Systems (3) Gin c 


Comparative evaluations of various organizational patterns E 
tions and trends in international health care delivery systems: y 
phasis on the sources of such differences and significant 
systems to the health care of a nation. Primarily for doctor 


e of 
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dates; open to other students by special arrangement with the 
department. 


214 Health Systems Planning (3) Reeves 


Advanced planning techniques emphasizing quantative and rational 
methodology at the health systems level. In-depth discussion of 
selected critical components of the health planning process. Prerequi- 
site: HCA 212, or permission of instructor. (Fall or spring) 


216 Seminar: Policy in Health Planning (3) Reeves, Crum 


Analysis of the legal, political, social and economic factors in health 
care planning, with emphasis on policy formulation and implementa- 
tion. Explores the role of societal values in setting health policy. 
Prerequisite: HCA 212, or permission of instructor. (Fall or spring) 


240 Ambulatory Health Care (3) Shouldice 


Introduction to ambulatory health care delivery and management, 
including organization, financing, insurance, methods of payment 
for services, and models for estimating need for and construction 
of ambulatory health care facilities. 


250 Delivery of Mental Health Services (3) Staff 


Study of the organizations and systems for the delivery of mental 
health services; emphasis on administration, management and finan- 


cial support of treatment and rehabilitation facilities. (Fall and 
Spring) 
260 Introduction to Long-term Care Administration (3) Wertlieb 


Evolution of long-term institutions as a health care delivery sub- 
System. Comparative evaluation of characteristics of various long- 
term care institutions; regulation by government. Relationships be- 
tween the purposes and functions of these institutions and the health 
Care needs of the community are investigated. (Fall) 


261 Seminar: Managing the Long-term Care Institution (3)  Wertlieb 


Designed to improve the abilities and effectiveness of health care 
administrators through a foundation of knowledge and skills in long- 
term health care facility organization and management. Emphasis on 
the range of services available in long-term care institutions. Pre- 
Tequisite: HCA 260 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


1267 Issues in Aging (3) e 


The nature and problems of aging including the social, psychological, 
biological, economic, legal and health care needs and services of the 
older population. Designed primarily for graduate students in social 
Sciences, health care administration, and for students in the medical 


School. Open to other students with consent of instructor. (Fall 
and spring) 

2 : a ta : 

70 Research in Health Care Administration (3) Reeves 


Field research. Primarily for doctoral students; open to other gradu- 
àte students with consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 

Readings in Health Care Administration (3-3) ^ Gintzig and Staff 
Supervised readings in special areas of health care administration 


PE *"Dnd planning. Primarily for post-master degree students; open to 


inte 
and Health cciPlinary seminar jointly sponsored by the Departments of Health Care Sciences 
are Administration. 
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(Aor 


other students by arrangement. May be repeated for credit. 
demic year) 


287 Health Care Administration and the Law (3) Hirsh 
Primarily for doctoral students; open to other students by arrange 
ment. Legal duties and responsibilities, as well as rights of administr 
tors and the health care facility, are outlined. Discussion of the leg 
relationships of facility personnel, legal aspects of labor relatio 
and trends in hospital law. (Fall and spring) 


288 Field Problem Studies in Reeves, Bergw?l 
Health Care Administration (3) 
Selected administrative and planning issues and problems arising ” 
health care facilities. Primarily for post-master degree students: wi 
to other students by arrangement. May be repeated for € 
(Fall and spring) 


289 Seminar: Developing National Health Care Policy (3) Da? 
Understanding and analyzing the processes by which health od 


policy is formulated and implemented at the federal level. Focus 
Congress and the Presidency. 
290 Special Topics in Health Care Administration (3) 


Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods: 
be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) 


291 Seminar: Health Care Ethics (3) "s 
Moral and ethical problems in the health care system. Legal, $0 


and policy implications. Current issues in medical and health 65. 
ethics, such as administrative and institutional ethics, medical Pr 
fessional codes, impaired professionals, death, fertility contro’ 

perimentation and new technology, resource allocation. 


293-94-95 Residency I (3-3-3) 
Twelve-month residency, beginning summer, fall or sprin 
experience under a qualified preceptor, periodic written progres 
ports, a written major report or a selected field project. 


staf | 


work 
g ge 


296-97-98 Residency II (3-3-3) c: 
For selected students who take a second 12-month residency; b h 
summer, fall or spring. uf ! 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) " 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 
offer 


Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students, and are "qw 
as the demand requires. They are open to the other graduate students 
discretion of the Department. 

staf 


311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and 
Relationships (3-3) fot } 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical framework gj 
describing, understanding, and predicting the nature, y: 5 
actions of American public and private institutions. Proble gu 


tentials, and alternatives for structuring public and private 
tional arrangements to meet the needs of society. 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral students preparing for the general examinations. 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 


and spring) 


NEBREW —- 


See Classics. 


HI 
MISTORY 


Professors R.H. Davison, R.B. Thompson, R.C. Haskett, R.P. Sharkey, H.M. 

ia R.W. Kenny, P.P. Hill, L.G. DePauw, R. Thornton, L.G. Schwoerer 

Chairman), P.F. Klarén 

à Professor R.P. Multhauf 

Mic orial Lecturer S. Shaloff 

Clate Professors C.J. Herber, W.R. Johnson, R.A. Hadley, A.D. An- 

Adius R.E. Kennedy, Jr., J.O. Horton 

Ssist Associate Professors A.L.K. Nelson, L.J. Lear 

ünt Professor L.P. Ribuffo 
Tae ghelor of Arts with a major in history (field-of-study or departmental)— 
1, “wing requirements must be fulfilled: van 
should ¢ Seneral requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. (Students 
fyin "onsult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satis- 
© requirement for meaningful initiation into the humanities and the 
E mathematical sciences.) path 
May = introductory courses Hist 39-40, 71-72, or equivalent. Majors 
examinatis one or more of the prerequisite courses by passing depertmeniai 
inati ns, by attaining scores of 600 o1 above on the College Entrance 

Placeme lon Board Achievement Tests, or by good performance on Advanced 
Ma "t Examinations. Credit for one or more of the prerequisite courses 
Ment Tes, ceived by superior performance on departmental or Advanced Place- 
exa ination The Department does not accord either waiver or credit by CLEP 


Ptoveg paired courses in related areas—(a) either 12 semester hours of an ap- 
and 97) Oreign language or (b) nine semester hours in statistics (Stat 53, 105, 


4, ; 
thing”) Field-of-study major—Hist 199 (Proseminar), six semester hours of 
up Courses, including at least three semester hours of research semi- 
e passing of the major examination in the senior year. In planning 
am, the Student, under the guidance of an advisor, should choose 
geogr hich will provide a broad understanding of diverse chronological 
Sraphica] aspects of the human experience. 


9partmental| major—27 or more hours of second- and third-group 
icluding Hist 199, six semester hours of third-group courses, including 
lo OWin One research seminar, and six semester hours chosen from each of the 
124 15,8 fields: I (Europe)—Hist 101, 105, 106, 109, 110, 111, 112, 121, 122, 123, 
186, 157 127, 131, 132, 139, 140, 141, 142, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 
1%4, yy,’ 198; II (United States)—Hist 128, 129, 137, 167, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 

ı 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 197, 198; III (Russia, 


es, ir 
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Asia, Africa and Latin America)—Hist 102, 107, 108, 113, 114, 116, 119, 15 
145, 146, 158, 161, 163, 164, 165, 166, 187, 188, 189, 193, 194, 195, 196. of 
A pamphlet relating to the major is available in the offices of the dean 
the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and in the History Department, 

An Honors Program may be chosen by juniors with satisfactory scholas 
records. Application to this program must be made before the beginning OM 
second semester of the junior year. Students accepted into the program " 
a three-hour seminar in the second semester of the junior year and comple 
the research requirements for the history major by preparing the Senior Hon 
Thesis (Hist 191-92) in the final year of undergraduate study. 

Master of Arts in the field of classical archeology, classics, and history P 
interdepartmental degree program offered by the Art, Classics, and History cal 
partments)—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a background in classi t 
archeology and either Greek or Latin, Applicants from other institutions "m 
present scores on the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Gr? 
ate School of Arts and Sciences. con 

Required: the general requirements, pages 88-96. The program of study 
sists of 24 semester hours of course work (as many as possible show ot 
third-group courses) selected in consultation with the appropriate 8 tto 
from the Art, Classics, and History Departments; plus a thesis (equivalen " 
six additional semester hours). Candidates must pass a reading knowledge 
amination in French or German. All candidates are required to pass a gen 
Master’s Comprehensive Examination. 


Master of Arts in the field of history—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree fo 
an accredited college or university with a major in history, or an equi cant 
degree; high scholastic standing; and approval of the department. Appii y 
from other institutions must present scores on the Graduate Record re 
tion with the Advanced Test in History and arrange for four persons, Pf 
ferably former instructors, to send letters or reference forms to the 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. tud! | 

Required: the general requirements, pages 88-96. The program of , vp 
consists of (1) a minimum of 30 semester hours of second- and third By 
courses, including Hist 299-300 Thesis Research, or (2) a minimum o o Y 
mester hours of second- and third-group courses, including at least M. 
search seminars (six semester hours). At least six semester hours i s 
candidate's program must be in third- or fourth-group history courses; 8 ent 
mum of six may be in approved courses outside the History Dep wor 
To receive graduate credit, master's candidates must arrange for ex p 
with the instructors in order to receive graduate credit for such courses sit? 
student works in two fields of history and is required to pass a Compreb 
Examination in each. 

al reat, 
ti 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of history—Required: the gener 
ments, pages 88-91, 97-99, including the passing of a written examiné rove? 
two appropriate foreign languages, or one foreign language and an PF on 2 
tool subject, and the satisfactory completion of the General Examind v go 
four fields. Normally, each doctoral candidate will work in one major p fol 
eral) field of study and three special fields. The major fields include 
lowing: ancient history, medieval Europe, early modern Europe, mo pue E 
United States, Latin America, modern Near East, modern Far East 
East Europe. Special fields may vary from the topical (e.g., U.S. socia ds (e 
European intellectual history, etc.) to the chronologically limited Jie y 
American colonial history, Tudor and Stuart England, etc.). A studen t 
one special field outside of the History Department if it is relevam 
program. | 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of international relations—See pas, 
This degree program combines work in economics, history, and politica 
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aBachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in history—Prerequisite: 
* education curriculum, pages 111-12. 
quired: the history option and the professional courses on pages 115-16. 


course Accessibility: All second-group courses are open to students without 
Ory course prerequisites with the exception of Hist 157 and 199. 


First Group 
39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) Staff 
Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural history to early 
modern era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. (Academic 
year) 
71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) Staff 


Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United 
States in their world setting from the beginning to 1876. Hist 72: 
from 1876 to present. (Academic year) 


"91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a comprehen- 
Sive and integrated understanding of the civilization and present 
Problems of East Asia. 


= Group 
01-2 History of Revolution (3-3) Thompson 


Hist 101: revolution as a theme in world history from ancient times 
to Luther, Cromwell, and Robespierre. Hist 102: revolution and the 
revolutionary movement in the age of Marx, Lenin, and Mao. 
(Academic year) 


105-6 History of Science (3-3) Multhauf 


Hist 105: from ancient natural philosophy through the 17th-century 
Scientific revolution. Hist 106: from the Industrial Revolution to the 


20th-century amalgamation of science and technology. (Academic 
year) 

1 " 

^ The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3) — 
(Formerly Hist 108) 
Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic, and 


Iranian civilizations from the Neolithic period to Alexander's con- 
quest, 


108 Greece and the Near East, 359 B.C. to Hadley 
the Second Century A.D. (3) 


Survey of cultural, social, political, and economic developments in 
the Hellenistic world and societies of-the Near East from the reign 
of Philip II to the height of Roman power and influence in these 
regions, 


109 se 
Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3) Hadley 
— Neolithic background: Bronze age—Minoan, Helladic, and Mycenaean 
Mono nie department 


Da; C8, Ge al course offered by the History, East Asian Languages and Literatures, 
"tents, ography and Regional Science, Philosophy, Political Science, and Religion De- 
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an conquest 


civilizations; classical Greek civilization to the Macedoni 


(Fall) 


110 The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) Hadley 


Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and la 
civilization; cultural, social, and political developments in the Gre 

world under Roman rule. (Spring) 
: " . $ 
111-12 Medieval History (3-3) Andrew 
Hist. 111: Failure of the old Roman Empire, formation of barbaria? 


kingdoms in the West and their evolution to about 1000 A9" 
Byzantium and Islam at their apogee. Hist. 112: Medieval Europe” 
daily life, institutions, and creative movements to about 1400; the 
Crusades and the Near East to the rise of the Ottoman Turks 


(Academic year) 


116 History of Africa (3) shalo 
Survey of political, cultural, and economic development from ancit? 


times to the present. (Spring) 
Tuer F p 
119 China in the 20th Century: Reform and Revolution (3) Johns? 
"TM Origins, goals, substance, and significance of political, social, si 
VEINS intellectual upheavals in China from 1900 to the present. (Summ 
) 
à : 1 
121 The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) Schwot 
Political, socioeconomic, intellectual, and cultural developments: A 
the 14th to 16th centuries, with emphasis upon Italian city-stā 
] (Fall) 
ie Ì " " e 
D 122 The Reformation in Western Europe (3) Bem 
j Religious, political, and social consequences of the theological " 
BC cr heavals of the 16th century. (Spring) 
i f 
123 European Intellectual History I (3) Kenne' 
Popular culture; religion and science in the 17th century: the jd 
i lightenment; Voltaire, Hume, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Becca ics 
erot, Condorcet on religion, history, nature, society, and po p 
n the intellectural origins of the French Revolution. (Fall. 
no. years) dy | 
t] 2 Eu 124 European Intellectual History II (3) Kennt 


j 
Intellectual responses to the French Revolution; 19th-centufY jos 
torical approaches to society, religion, economics, biology. * and 


I». and psycholanalysis: Hegel, Comte, Marx, Darwin, Nietzs¢ 9 pilo 
Freud; the intellectual origins of Nazism; literary, artistic, 8n 
I ae sophical responses to World War I. (Spring, odd years) Yi 
ta : i t 
| i } 125 Women in European History (3) 


an 

A study of the role of women in the political, social, intellectual y 

economic life of Europe from the Middle Ages to the 20th ce 

Sprin 

(Sp s) avis? 
*127 Theories of History (3) i 

Major philosophies of history: Judeo-Christian, idea of prog" 

toricism, Hegelian-Marxist dialectic, cyclical (Vico, Spengler, or 

bee), and social-scientific (Kant, Weber) views. ContemP" — 

problems of historical knowledge. (Fall) 


ess. h 


eiie n vk * An interdepartmental course offered by the History and Philosophy Departments. 
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128-29 War and Society (3-3) McDonald 


How wars, armed forces, and defense policies have affected British 
and American politics and society. Special attention to the relation- 
ship of defense and foreign policy, civil-military relations, the de- 
velopment of strategic thought, and to the naval and military influ- 
ence Britain and America have exerted on each other. Hist 128: from 
1770 to 1918. Hist 129: 1919 to the present (Academic year) 


131-32 History of Germany (3-3) Herber 


Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: from mid-17th 
century to Bismarck. Hist 132: from William II to the present. 
(Academic year) 


136 Europe in the 20th Century (3) Sachar 
Diplomatic, political, and cultural developments from the turn of the 
century to the present. (Summer) 

137 U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Thornton 


Since World War II (3) 

Survey of U.S.-Soviet global rivalry from World War II to the present; 
comparative historical assessment of the changing strategic balance. 
(Spring) 


139-40 World History in the 20th Century (3-3) Sachar 


Diplomatic, political, and cultural factors. Hist 139: from the turn of 
the century to the Munich settlement of 1938. Hist 140: from the 
Munich settlement to the present. (Academic year) 


141 History of France I (3) Kennedy 
Old Regime: Louis XIV, demography, peasants, bourgeois, nobles; 
Church-Protestant-Jewish relations; salons, Enlightenment and phi- 
losophes; literacy and education; Robespierre and Revolution; Na- 
poleon. (Fall, odd years) 


142 History of France II (3) Kennedy 
The Revolutionary tradition, and authoritarianism from the Restora- 
tion to De Gaulle; the events of 1848, socialism and the class strug- 
gle; women, marriage, morals, and population; industrialization and 
rural France; dechristianization, Catholic integralism and worker 
priests; France's decline as a world power; its intellectual and artis- 


tic leadership. (Spring, even years) 

143 Europe East of the Elbe, 1815-1939 (3) Staff 
Poland, the Danube countries, and the Balkans in the 19th and 20th 
centuries. (Fall) 

145 Imperial Russia (3) = 
From the reign of Peter the Great to World War I. (Fall) 

146 Soviet Russia (3) Stait 
The Russian Revolution and Soviet rule to the present. (Spring) 

* 

1 S EUR 

17 Economic History of Modern Europe (3) Sharkey 


Economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the 
Period following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism 
and its impact upon the societies of Europe. (Spring) 


l int 1 
*rdepar 
tmental course offered by the History a d Economics Departments. 
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148 The French Revolution (3) Kennedy 
Social, political, economic, and cultural history of the decade E 
revolution, 1789-1799. Attention to its structural consequences 
France and in Europe-at-large. (Summer) 

149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) Davis0? 


Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their states 
men. Issues of war and peace, international crises, nationalism, 4 
liances, and tensions. Hist 149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: since 1907 
Students who receive credit for Hist 150 cannot receive credit for His! 
157. (Academic year) 


151-52 History of England (3-3) Kent) 
Development of English civilization and its impact on Western © 
ture. Hist 151: to 1689. Hist 152: since 1689. (Academic year) 

153 Tudor England (3) Kem! | 
an 


Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, economic, 
religious development of England, 1485-1603. 


154 Stuart England (3) Schwoer 
Grand Rebellion, Restoration, and Glorious Revolution. The politici | 
religious, socioeconomic, and intellectual developments in Engle 
1603-1714. (Spring) 


155 History of Modern Ireland (3) Ken?) 
The political and cultural development of Ireland since the M 
Ages and the continuing interaction between Ireland and Eng 
with emphasis on the period from the Act of Union of 1801 t0 
Partition of 1923. 


i , i 
156 Winston Churchill as War Leader (3) McDon#l 
Churchill's role—from cavalry subaltern to prime minister—1n 
British Empire’s wars during his lifetime, with special attention 

the two world wars. 


the 


Sach? 


157 20th-Century European Diplomatic History (3) den 


The main currents, with necessary 19th-century background. Stu 
who receive credit for Hist 157 cannot receive credit for Hist 


(Fall) 
158 Modern Jewish History (3) sach" 
to 


A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century mio 
present state of Israel; emphasis on European political, econo 
and cultural influences. (Spring) 

Klar 


161 Revolution in 20th-Century Latin America (3) ati? 
An examination of the major social revolutions in modern v 
America, especially in Mexico (1910), Bolivia (1952), Cuba (1066) ide 
Chile (1970); their origins, social composition, leadership, 8” 


ology. (Spring) 
Kur 


163-64 History of Latin America (3-3) 


Hist 163: Analysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism e. 
New World, 1492-1820. Hist 164: a problems approach MT 
America, 1820 to the present; thematic emphasis on neo-coloni | 
corporatism, liberalism, caudillismo, modernization, populis™ 
revolution. (Academic year) 


| 
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165 Latin American Responses to the Klarén 
Industrial World, 1820-1945 (3) 
Examination of the political/diplomatic responses of Latin American 
nations, individually and collectively, to the expanding industrial 
powers of the Northern hemisphere in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
(Fall) 


166 History of Mexico (3) Klarén 
Focus on Aztec imperialism, the Indian view of the Conquest, land- 
lord/peasant relations, the struggle for independence, the Revolution 
of 1910; race, caste and class in modern Mexico; the role of the 


modern Mexican state. (Fall, alternate years) 

167 Man-Made America: The Old Colonial Scene (3) Haskett 
An interpretive tour through the early American landscape, 1607- 
1750. Heavily illustrated with color slides. (Fall) 

168 Man-Made America: Views of a New Nation (3) Haskett 
An interpretive tour through the early American landscape. 1750- 
1820. Heavily illustrated with color slides. (Spring) 

169 The American Revolution (3) DePauw 


The political, intellectual, social, military, and economic impact of the 
events surrounding the separation of the United States from the 
British Empire. Special attention.to the influence of non-elite groups. 


(Spring) 


170 U.S. Early National History (3) Hill 
Political, diplomatic, economic, and social history of the early repub- 
lic, 1789-1828. (Fall) 


17172 U.S. Social History (3-3) Horton 


Hist 171: daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements 
of the agrarian era, 1607-1861. Hist 172: the urban-industrial era 
from 1861 to present. 


173 Afro-American History (3) Horton 
Survey of the Afro-American experience, emphasizing the contribu- 
tions of black Americans to, and their impact upon, American 
history. Same as AmCv 173. (Fall) 


174 Special Topics in Afro-American History (3) Horton 
Concentration on specific issues central to the Afro-American ex- 
perience. Consult Spring Schedule of Classes for issues to be ad- 
dressed. Same as AmCv.174. (Spring) 


175- 
7576 U.S, Political History (3-3) Haskett 


A study of power: who gets what, where, when, and how. Hist. 175, 
1763-1865; Hist. 176, 1865-1960. (Academic year) 


177 The Ante-bellum South (3) DePauw 
Investigation of political, economic, intellectual, social, and cultural 
Characteristics of the American South prior to 1860. Special attention 
to myths associated with the South, ideologies supporting the slave 
System, and cultural practices among the white, black, and Indian 
populations. (Fall, alternate years) 
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178 Recent U.S. History (3) Ribuff 
Political, social, and intellectual history from 1890 to the present 

(Fall) 
*179-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 


Economic growth from colonial times to the present. Developme 
of various sectors in the economy and their interdependence. e 
179: 1607-1865. Hist 180: from 1865 to the present. (Academic y? 


181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) s 
American foreign relations from the era of the American Revolutio 
Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182:,20th century. (Academic year) 


183 American Intellectual History (3) Ribu? 


Aspects of social and political theory, religious thought, literary e 
cism, and popular psychology from the late 19th century tO 
present. (Summer) 

staf 


184 Civil War and Reconstruction (3) 
(Formerly American Secretaries of State) " 
How the Union and Confederacy organized for war, evolved eo 
gies, and searched for commanders who could win battles an mic 
the war affected ordinary soldiers and citizens. Political, econo 
and social consequences of the Civil War. 


1185 History of Women in America (3) Dept 
n 


Survey of the political, economic, social, military, religious, {0 
lectual, and cultural practices in North America from 1000 malt 
the present as these have affected and been affected by the fe 
half of the population. (Fall) 

Gillett? 


186 U.S. Urban History (3) d 
The American city from colonial foundations to the present, on 
social and economic forces to physical form. Special empha gh 
transitions from pre-industrial to industrial to metropolitan tio? 
focusing on implications for public policy and historic preserv? 


Same as AmCv 186. (Fall) 


187 History of Modern China (3) 
China since 1840, particular attention to political develop 
(Fall) 

o? 

188 History of Chinese Communism (3) T S 

a 


Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and foreign tion t 
mestic policies of the Chinese Communist Party from its incep 


ment 


the present. (Fall) 
sig | 


189 History of Modern Japan (3) 
Japan's century of modernization—from the Meiji Restor8 
1868 to the present. Emphasis on historical, political, econo 


of 
pez d 


cultural factors. (Fall) pref 
1190 Ethnohistory (3) Wagner, Hurts " 
Reconstruction of the history of a selected preliterate society T 


the analysis of historical documents, oral traditions, archeolog 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the History and Economics Departments. 
t Joint offering of the History Department and the American Studies Program. d 
* Joint offering of the Anthropology and History Departments. 3 


I 


n 


Johns" | 
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mains, and other indirect sources. Specific topic to be announced in 
the Schedule of Classes. 


191-92 Senior Honors Thesis (3-3) Herber 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in 
history. (Academic year) 

193 History of the Near East (3) Davison 


Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline 
of the Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the area; Otto- 


man breakup into the Turkish Republic and other states. (Fall, 
even years) 
194 History of the Modern Near East (3) Davison, Sachar 


Beginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Development of na- 
tionalism and of modern states; impact of the West on culture and 
institutions; great-power imperialism; crises of Turkish Straits, Suez, 
Arab-Israeli relations; and other issues. (Fall, odd years) 


195 Traditional Civilizations of China and Japan (3) Johnson 
(Formerly History of East Asia) 
Intellectual, institutional, and social development of the traditional 
Civilizations of China .and Japan from their origins to 1800. (Fall) 


196 The Modern Transformation of China and Japan (3) Johnson 
(Formerly History of East Asia) 
The social, political, and intellectual transformation of China and 
Japan from the mid-19th century to the present. (Spring) 


197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (4) Staff 
Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical 
data through recorded interviews. Examination of major published 
Works in oral history. Particular attention to ongoing oral history 
projects in the Washington area. 


198 Special Topics in History (3) Staff 
Historical perspectives on great issues of past and present. New topic 
each semester. 


199 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3) Staff 
Required of senior history majors. Readings and discussions on major 
trends in history; representative selections from the classics of his- 
torical literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 199 cannot 
Teceive credit for Hist 201. (Fall and spring) 


Thirg Group 


requis; 
teres to all third-group history courses: the appropriate second-group 
‘on and consent of instructor. 


2 1 n i 

01 History and Historians (3) Staff 
Historiography and historical method for graduate students. Read- 
ings and discussions-on major trends in history; selections from 
classics of historical literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 
201 cannot receive credit for Hist 199. (Spring) 


2 
03-4 Research Seminar (3-3) Meer 


Offered on demand for individual research programs. Prerequisite: 
approval of department. (Academic yeer) 
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205 Evolution of Nationalism in Eastern Europe (3) Petrov 
Í Formation of national consciousness and emergence of modern Bast 
European states after World War I. Developments of the interW 
period. Open to qualified undergraduate seniors. (Fall) 


206 Revolution in Eastern Europe (3) Petrov 
Transformations of East European states during World War-Il Re 
sistance movements, communization, and national self-assertiom 
the immediate post-Stalin period. Open to qualified undergr& ua 


seniors. (Spring) | 

207 Seminar: the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) sul 
Readings and discussions. Evolution of the Communist movement 
Russia. Party origins, growth, and organization; intra- and inter-par? 
strife. (Spring) 


209-10 Seminar: Topics in Ancient History (3-3) Hadley 
" Readings and discussions on general topics in the history of the "a 
$ cient Near East, Greece, or Rome. Topics to be announced. in 
Schedule of Classes. Students. with working knowledge of the P 
propriate language(s) may receive research credit. 


dE <i! 211-12 Seminar: Medieval History (3-3) Andrews 

Mig Prerequisite: Hist 111-12 or equivalent. Students with work 

knowledge of Latin may receive research credit. Each semester mj 

focus on a particular area and period, with emphasis on interdis 

plinary research techniques. (Academic year) 

Am 215 Transformation of the Socialist Commonwealth (3) Petrov 
Soviet relations with East European and Asian socialist states b 


"Lb b ERUNT the end of World War II to the Sino-Soviet split. Changes in rs 
T; gun, Se A. stance and form in relations among ruling Communist parties. 
: to qualified undergraduate seniors. (Summer) uf 
B 217-18 Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3-3) 9 and 
j i Readings and discussions. Selected topics in the intellectual nic 
social history of 19th and 20th century Russia. Topical and diac 
Bm I approach. 
|. : ws 
E 220 History of Universities (3) Andes, 
tle cn The modern university since about 1830: emphasis on recent Hans 


"lr ard their origins; influence of earlier concepts and insti 
Higher education in its larger intellectual, social, and politica ring 

^ mM text: critical examination of theories. Same as EPol 220. P 
Bx x odd years) dy 
m | ^. ` 4 Li * Li e 
le i; 224 Reading Seminar: European Intellectual History (3) Kae 

|, cor Cultural history of the French Revolution. Interrelated change c, 
f political and economic thought, theater, arts, religion, 8n d post 
4 from 1789 to 1799. Continuity or discontinuity with pre- an 

revolutionary cultural life. 


e = Gillet? 
*225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) 
The social history of Washington, from village to metropolis 
emphasis on the evolution of residential neighborhoods 8n 
issues of historic preservation and conservation. Field trips: 


* Offered jointly by the Department of History and the American Studies Program. 
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228-29 Modern Military and Naval History (3-3) McDonald 
Discussion, readings, and research in 20th-century British and Ameri- 
can military and naval history. Special attention ta World War I 
(Hist 228) and World War II (Hist 229). Topics include Anglo- 
American coalition warfare, and the interaction of strategy, diplomacy, 
and national policy in both war and peace. 


*232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) Wolchik 
Ideological foundations of communism; emergence of the Soviet sys- 
tem; development of the international communist movement to World 
War II; postwar formation of the Soviet bloc. (Fall) 


* . n 

233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) Wolchik 
Comparative analysis of major recent ideological trends and political 
institutions and behavior among ruling and nonruling Communist 
parties. (Spring) 


234 Modern Archives Administration (3) Petersont 
Open to history graduate students and undergraduate majors. Lec- 
tures and discussion on all phases of administering archival mate- 
rials. Classes at National Archives. Students must enroll before Sep- 
tember 1 for October session, before April 1 for June session. 


237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1960 (3) Petrov 
Concepts and perceptions guiding Soviet relations with the outside 
world. From the blockade and intervention, through years of isola- 
tion, World War II, the Cold War, to “peaceful co-existence” and 


detente. Open to qualified undergraduate seniors. (Fall and sum- 
mer) 

2 

39-40 Early Modern European History (3-3) Schwoerer 


Readings, discussion, and research on topics selected from Western 
European history of the 14th through 17th centuries. 


2 
11-42 Research Seminar: Modern European History (3-3) Herber 


Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor. 


245 Studies in World History (3) Thompson 
Topic for 1980: Six major systems in the philosophy of history: Plato, 
Augustine, Hegel, Marx, Spengler, Toynbee. 


246 Seminar: Modern Russian History (3) Staff 
Discussions, readings, research. Selected topics in the domestic his- 
tory of modern Russia. (Fall) 

247 The Theory and Practice of Modern Imperialism (3) Sharkey 


Critical analysis of Marxist and non-Marxist theories of modern 
imperialism in the light of late 19th and 20th century European and 
American experiences in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. (Fall) 

2 A A : 

48 Reading Seminar: Modern European and Near Eastern History (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. 

24 : i vus E 

9 European Diplomatic History (3) Davison 


Research seminar in individually selected topics concerning the 
Oreign policies, actions, and interrelations of the European great 


* 

An į 

t nterd 

T.H, to Partmental course offered by the History and Political Science Departments. 


erson is Di 
on is Director of the Modern Archives Institute. 
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Hy 
powers and their statesmen in the 19th or 20th centuries. Reading | 

knowledge of one language other than English required. (Fall) 
251-52 English People and Institutions (3-3) Kenny, Schwoete! - 


Research seminar. Selected topics in the political, social, 1ntellectu s 
and economic history of England. Each semester will focus upon on 
time period and special area of interest. 


255-56 U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Since World War II (3—3) Thornton” 
(Formerly Hist 208) l 
Seminar designed to develop a conceptual framework for under 


e standing contemporary U.S.-Soviet relations. Readings the first 5€ 
d mester; research the second. (Academic year) 
; 261 Reading Seminar: Topics in 20th-Century Klare | 


Latin America (3) 
(Formerly Agrarian Society and Polity in Latin America) 


Admission by permission of the instructor (Fall) 
| : > : n 
262 Research Seminar: Agrarian Society and Klaré 
Polity in Modern Latin America (3) 
(Formerly Rise of Capitalism in Modera Latin America) 
dog Research on the impact of modernity (e.g. foreign capital, immig 
i tion, internal migrations, capitalism) on traditional rural socie 
[ Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 
; n n 
271—72 U.S. Social History (3-3) Hort 


5 " A : 3 z " LH : ec 
Discussion seminar on American daily life, institutions, and intell 
tual and artistic achievements. 


*274 Research Seminar: Materials in Afro-American Culture (3) Horto" 


km seq Prerequisite: Hist 173 and 174 or equivalent. (Academic year) 
l -—- : t 
275-76 U.S. Political and Colonial History (3-3) Hat 

Research or readings, depending on student interest. Topics On v 


Mis ous aspects of the colonial period or political aspects of vari 
a periods. Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic Y 


Za i e 
S T S 1277—78 Historic Preservation (3—3) pest? 


The preservation movement and its literature. Review of curre 3 0 
b perience, preservation practice, and techniques. Emerging aspers 
2 f a 
" 
P [^ values affecting preservation activities. Admission restricte AC?" 
"a 4 , " " " " " 4 
n master's degree candidates in historic preservation program. 
demic year) 


279 Research Seminar: American History (3) 


Admission by permission of instructor. (Summer) gi 
281-82 Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) 

dv i Prerequisite: Hist 181-82 or equivalent. (Academic year) fo 
hi 283-84 Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3-3) i 
m Prerequisite: six semester hours of 100-level American history co 

; d (Hist 283— fall) 

But dun n riae e ¥ 

ae ^ * Offered jointly by the History Department and the American Studies Program. 

DEUS t Joint offering of the History and Urban and Regional Planning Departments and the ^ 


Studies Program. 
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285 Research Seminar: Women in the United States (3) DePauw 
Prerequisite: Hist 185 or equivalent. Practical examination of research, 
writing, and publication problems in the preparation of scholarly 
articles for feminist and historical journals. (Spring) 


286 Readings/Research in Early American History (3) DePauw 
At the option of the individual student, this course will offer read- 
ings illustrating the methods of some of the most highly acclaimed 
authors working in the field of Early American history today, or a 
practical exercise in writing a short article intended for publication. 
(Spring) 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist within the 
methodology of a chosen discipline; each student writes a report on 
some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission of 


instructor. (Spring) 

288 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
Research seminar on selected topics related to China. Emphasis is on 
developing research methods, concepts, and the preparation of a 
Scholarly paper (Spring) 

289 Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) Sigur 
Discussion and research on selected topics in modern Japanese his- 
tory from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to the present. (Spring) 

291 Seminar: 20th-Century History (3) Sachar 
Research seminar on selected topics. 

292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World (3) Sachar 
(Formerly The Palestine Question in Modern History) 

Research seminar. (Spring) 
294 Seminar: The Modern Near East (3) Davison 


Readings, discussion, and research in selected political, economic, 
Social, cultural, and international developments in the 19th and 20th 
centuries concerning countries from the Balkans, through Turkey and 


i the Arab countries, to Iran. (Spring) 
35-96 The Modern Far East (3-3) Johnson 
Research seminar. 
297 Special Topics Seminar (3) Staff 


Open to doctoral and master’s candidates and qualified undergradu- 
ates. May be repeated for credit. Offered whenever five or more stu- 
dents can be enrolled. 


299- » 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Sn 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourti 
Group 
Tero "A 
le to all fourth-group history courses: the appropriate second-group 
Ouest 2 and consent of instructor. 
bó REED history courses are primarily for doctoral students, but master's 
andidates may be admitted. 


e iv H I + , " 
Centyy grorelty is a member of the Folger Institute of Renaissance and 18th- 
tudies. The policies of the Institute are set by a central committee on 
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which each member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled 1- 


one of the Institute seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid. Fo 
Institute Seminars are numbered 301 through 308. Students wishing to regis? 
for these courses should consult the chairman of the History Department. 


301-308 Folger Institute Seminars (3 each) 
Topics will be announced. 


342 Readings in Modern European History (3) Daviso? 
From the French Revolution to the period following World Wat l 

(Spring) 
*379-80 Readings in Economic History (3-3) 


staf 


Sharkey 


1 x A : : : n 
Hist 379: American economic history. Hist 380: modern Europe 


economic history. (Academic year) 
382 Readings in American Diplomatic History (3) Hill 
(Fall) 


" : : x : ^ w 

385 Readings in the History of Women in America (3) DePau 
Intensive bibliographic and historiographic examination of broa 
subject areas within which class members have active researe 


interest. (Spring) 
386 Readings in Early American History (3) DePauw 
(Fall) 
387-88 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) Thornto? 


phy 


A systematic approach to the study of the history and historiogré the 
of Sino-Soviet relations. Hist 387: 1917-1949; Hist 388: 1950 tO 


present. 
395-96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) Jo 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) RT. 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
St 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) for 
May be repeated 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES. 


Professors L.M. Stallings, J.L. Breen (Chairman), D. Hawkins, J.E. snodgras® 

Adjunct Professor D.C. Paup 

Professorial Lecturers E.L. Shafer, R. Anzola-Betancourt, C.A. Troes 
J.M. Rovelstad ch 

Associate Professors L.H. George, M.R. Withers, A.L. Dickerson (Resecr 

Associate Professorial Lecturers T. Songster, D.L. Edgell 

Assistant Professors H. Nashman, N.D. Johnson p.G. 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers B.S. Katz, S.Y. Cha, L. Houstoun, Jf» ^ 
Davidoff, D.C. Frechtling, T.J. Riegert, V.S. Annand, J.V. Ackerman we 

Lecturers M.M.H. Ramsay, E.A. Burkhardt, K. Cotton, J.J. Goldblatt, © 
DeMull, K.G. McCort, L.E. McDevitt, S.E. White 

Instructors D.C. Park (Research), A. Morris (Research) 


) 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the History and Economics Departments. 


ter, J^ 
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Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science in Human 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies (opportunity for specialization in elementary and 
Secondary school physical education, dance education, or dance as a per- 
Srming art) and Master of Arts in Education (with specialization in adaptive 
Physica] education, dance, perceptual-motor development, general physical 
e Ucation, therapeutic recreation, or tourism development and travel adminis- 
tration) are offered by the School of Education and Human Development (see 
Pages 101—351). à 

he University is not responsible for injuries received in any of the activities 
of the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, and the student 
à5Sumes fu]] responsibility therefor. 


cares for HKLS activities courses is not generally recognized for the bac- 
ee degree. For students pursuing the B.S. in H.K.L.S., however, credit 
Ccorded for such courses. 
A students whose medical examinations indicate the desirability for remedial 
estricted activity are assigned to programs especially adapted to their needs. 
E ess Otherwise indicated, all first-group courses are offered both in the fall 
Spring semesters. 
All first-group courses may be repeated with permission of the instructor. 


10 Beginning Badminton (1) Breen 
12 Introduction to Ballet (1) Staff 
13 Beginning Ballet Technique (1) Staff 
14 Beginning/ Intermediate Ballet Technique (1) Staff 
15 Advanced Ballet Technique: Pointwork (1) Staff 
16 Introduction to Modern Dance (1) Staff 
17 Beginning Modern Dance Technique (1) Staff 
18 Beginning/Intermediate Modern Dance Technique (1) Staff 
19 Ethnic Dance (1) Staff 
20 Beginning/Intermediate Golf (1) Staff 
21 Foil Fencing (1) Staff 
22 Basketball (1) Staff 
24 Volleyball (1) Staff 
26 Tae Kwon Do (Korean) (1) Cha 
27 Beginning Tennis (1) Staff 
28 Intermediate Tae Kwon Do (Korean) (1) Cha 
29 Yoga (1) Staff 
30 Body Conditioning (1) Staff 
32 Beginning Swimming (1) Staff 
33 Swimming/Life Saving (1) Staff 


34 Intermediate Swimming (1) = 
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35 Slimnastics and Weight Training (1) 
i 36 Springboard Diving (1) 

38 Racketball (1) 

39 Handball (1) 

40 Squash (1) 

42 Aerobic Dance (1) 

51 Gymnastics (2) 


Emphasis on apparatus and trampoline 
52 Modern Dance Technique I (2) 
53 Modern Dance Technique II (3) 
Prerequisite: HKLS 52 or permission of instructor. 


54 Intermediate/Advanced Tennis (2) 
Development of skills, theories of strategy; emphasis on competi 
play as a lifetime sport. 


F 55 Swimming—Water Safety Instruction (2) Stat 
li 56 Scuba Diving (2) staf 
; Laboratory fee, $100. 
| 57 Intermediate/Advanced Badminton (2) Bree? 
1 (Spring) 
j : 58 Intermediate Ballet Technique (3) staf E 
jum r Admission by permission of instructor : 
59 Team Sports (2) staf 
(Fall) 
f 60 Racket Sports (2) staf 
(Spring) 
s 61 Aquatics (2) suf 
- (Fall) 


62 Conditioning/Weight Training (2) 
(Spring) 


papel? CZs 


63 Games and Movement Activities for Children (2) 
| (Spring) “a 
Brae 64 Horseback Riding (2) 5 

Pa : Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. 
T EMEN 65 Skiing (2) 
NT. ub Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. 
ij 66 Synchronized Swimming (2) 
WE ot 68 Sport Clinics (2) 

" Special intensive study and skill development. 


VU DARET MORS RE LECCE SER DR 


v 
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Second Group 


101 Physical Education and Sports in Snodgrass 
Human Resource Centers (3) 
Development of physical education and sports programs in schools 
| and play settings. Includes philosophy and curriculum 


102 Movement Education (3) Snodgrass 
Techniques of teaching movement education with emphasis on prob- 
lem-solving methods for kindergarten and grades 1-6. (Fall) 

103 Professional Foundations and Concepts of Snodgrass 


Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (3) 
Nature, scope, and scientific basis of human kinetics and leisure 
studies; orientation to professional competencies. 


104 Introduction to Travel and Tourism (3) Davidoff 
Survey of the travel and tourism industry with emphasis on the travel 
agency, marketing tourism and travel, research and development of 
tourist destinations, and the economic and social impact of tourism. 


(Fall) 


105 Introduction to Adaptive Physical Education and Morris 
Therapeutic Recreation (3) 
Philosophy, methods, and concepts relating to recreation and adaptive 
physical education for the ill, aged, and disabled. Concepts in pro- 
gram planning, leadership, and adaptations of activities to special 
groups. Includes field visitation and analysis of activities. (Fall) 


106 Introduction to Dance Therapy (3) Staff 
General survey of dance therapy areas from theoretical and experi- 
mental points of view. Exploration of professional opportunities 


and training. (Spring) 

107 Ethnic Dance (2) Johnson 
Methods and materials of European folk and social forms of dance. 
Laboratory experiences assigned. (Spring) 

108 Dance Improvisation (3) Staff 


Awareness of body movements, environment, group dynamics, per- 
formance and composition through improvisational technique. 
(Fall and spring) 


109~ 
10 Dance Composition (3-3) Withers 
HKLS 109: basic elements and principles of composition. HKLS 110: 
advanced problems in composition. Prerequisite: HKLS 108 or 


equivalent. (Academic year) 
111- 
12 Sports Education Technique (3-3) Staff 
Techniques for teaching individual, dual, and team sports. (Aca- 


demic year) 


113~ 
14 Practicum (3-3) Staff 
. Pre-practice teaching or practical experience in elementary or sec- 
ry school physical education; adaptive physical education, 
Gance, or tourism settings. Seminars relating to field experiences. 
(Academic year) 
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115 Movement Technique for Theater (2) Ramsay 
(Formerly one credit) s 
Basic body awareness, sensory awareness, and movement explort 
tion. Analysis of movement and dramatic justification of movemen 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall) 
116 Mime Movement and Theater (2) Ramsay 
Fundamentals of mime for the beginner. Isolation and illusion ex 
ercises. Work with masks, building improvisation and set' pan 
mimes. May be repeated for credit (Spring) 
117 Dance Education (3) Johnso? 
Organizational, methodological, philosophical and conceptual ar 
; proaches to the teaching of dance in academic and nonacademic S 
tings. Prerequisite: HKLS 157. (Fall) 
118 Special Problems in Dance Composition (1) sul 
Work with elements of movement leading to short compositio 
studies. Prerequisite: HKLS 109-10 or equivalent. (Fall and spring 
119 Creative Dance for Children (3) wither 
"Tr Dance as an expressive art medium for children; concepts, principle’ 
» methods and materials. Emphasis given to dance in elementary ® 
d cation with consideration for special education. (Spring) 
120 Repertory (2) suf 
| Study and performance of dance works. Admission by permission 
instructor. May be repeated for credit.. (Fall and spring) di 
M 121 Modern Dance Technique III (2 or 3) ari 
‘a: Intermediate/advanced modern dance. Prerequisite: HKLS 53. Ade 
I - sion by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit. ( 
e and spring) if 
t 122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) p 
3 Conceptual approach to curriculum design and teaching, inclu 
E iy planning and organization, methodology, selection and use of = 
rials and evaluation; basic health knowledge. (Fall and spring 
i : : o hes withe" 
123 Modern Dance Technique IV (2 or 3) " 
ey) Advanced modern dance. Prerequisite: HKLS 121. Admission by Len 
E s mission of instructor. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spr 
IR 129 Introduction to Motor Learning (3) stalling! 
EC Concepts of motor skill learning applied to the teaching of mover 
skills. (Fall) $ 
p A s 
j 130 Introduction to Motor Development (3) Snodg" t 
i: Study of the evolvement and refinement of fundamental movem 
n skills. (Spring) P 
e lie 133 Student Teaching (6 to 12) Nash 
tO Prerequisite: HKLS 113-14 or equivalent. Admission by perm 
mens of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
Row “i hns0? 
ire 135-36 Dance History (3-3) Jo d 
iu Study of dance from antiquity to present; emphasis on culture 
j: nificance of dance as art, education, and social behavior. 


demic year) 
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137 Dance and Movement Analyses (3) Staff 
Concepts and elementary principles underlying Laban's system of 
movement analysis with emphasis on effort and shape (Spring) 

138 Curriculum, Organization and Administration of George 


Physical Education and Athletics (3) 


Curriculum and administration related to physical education and ath- 


letic programs. Professional ethics (Fall) 

139 Coaching Behavior (3) Snodgrass 
Study of behavioral patterns and interactions related to individual 
and team sports. (Spring) 

141-42 Theater Production for Dance (3-3) Staff 


Theory and practicum in technical aspects of dance production, 
lighting, sound, theater management, costuming, make-up, publicity, 
promotion, and audiovisual techniques. (Materials to be purchased.) 
(Academic year) 


144 Choreography (3) Staff 
Solo and group. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: HKLS 109- 
10 or equivalent; HKLS 141-42 recommended. (Fall and spring) 

150 Introduction to Human Anatomy (3) Stallings 
Systematic study of the structure of the human body. (Fall) 

151 Kinesiology (3) Paup 


Analysis of human movement, including mechanical physics, anatomy, 
and physiology. Prerequisite: an approved course in anatomy. 
(Spring) 


156 Application of Recreational Skills to George 
Contemporary Lifestyles (3) 
Development of recreational skills; emphasis on local opportunities 
for recreational activities. Current trends in community recreational 
development and program planning. May be repeated for credit with 


permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

157 Dance Technique Theory (3) Withers 
Theoretical foundations of dance. Applied principles of kinesiology, 
analysis and practice of contemporary dance techniques. (Fall) 

158 Safety: Prevention, and Care of Sports Injuries (3) George 


Safety education, liability, prevention and care of sports injuries; 
related personnel, facilities, and equipment. 
1 : : 

64 Physiology of Exercise (3) Paup 
The physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise on 
these functions. Prerequisite: HKLS 150 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 

1 ; z “ 

71 Current Professional Literature and Competencies (3) Snodgrass 


Study of current literature with implications for HKLS specializations; 
use of library resources and retrieval systems; evaluation of profes- 
sional competencies. Prerequisite: HKLS 103. 


172 International Experiences (1 to 6) Staff 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic. 


352 


Third Group 
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173 Independent Study (1 to 3) , Se 
Individually designed model for intensive study in an area of speci 
interest. Prerequisite: demonstrated competency for independe” 
work and permission.of adviser and instructor. May be repeate 
credit. p 


stall 


175 Music for Dancers (3) 
(Formerly Seminar in Music and Dance) i 
Rhythmic theory and analysis; resources in music and accompanime:, 
principles for dance. Prerequisite: basic knowledge of rhythm 
theory. (Spring, even years) | 


178 Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3) Nadle 
Same as Educ 178. Use of design committees, steering committet® 
selection of resource people, site selection, exhibits, and relatio? 
supplier personnel. Special attention to designing the core 9 
conference, and related conference activities. 


184 Workshop (1 to 3) 
Titles announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeate 
with permission of advisor. 


cuf 


d for credi 


202 Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) stalling 
Variables of perceptual motor learning and performance; theorl^ 
concepts, and models of learning related to the development of mo 
skills. (Fall and spring) 

205 Perceptual-Motor Programs: stalling 
Diagnostic-Therapeutic Techniques (3) ton 
Programs of perceptual-motor therapy and their basic assump? 
and diagnostic-therapeutic techniques. (Spring) 

230 Advanced Concepts in Motor Development (3) Snodg^. 
Study and practice in techniques of critical observance and anon 


of motor behavior throughout the life span, with special emph 
period from birth to age eight and on the aged. (Fall) 

: 

snodgt® 


urriculuP 


232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical 
Education (3) 
Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications for ¢ 
instruction, evaluation. (Spring) 


E 
V — M Á HE). BM. —Ó— M — HÀ 


ae Kins 

239 Administration of Recreation and Tourism Services Haw 
for Special Populations (3) a abled 
Development of recreation and tourism opportunities for dis tiv 


elderly, and other special populations; emphasis on à — ulte” 
competencies in community organization, communications, c 
tion, program development, evaluation, and fiscal mana 


(Spring) 


240 Physical Education for the Handicapped (3) 
Adaptive physical education for handicapped populations; 
ment of competencies in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching: P F 
design and evaluation, consultation, and communications. 
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244 Therapeutic Recreation Practice (3) Park 
Professional competencies for delivery of therapeutic recreation 
Services to handicapped populations in clinically oriented settings. 
Emphasis on client assessment, activity analysis, treatment program- 
ming, and relationship of therapeutic recreation to total rehabilitation 
goals. (Spring) 


245 Medical Aspects of Disabilities and Handicapping Hawkins 
Conditions (3) 
Etiology, symptomology, and treatment of chronic and traumatic dis- 
orders associated with handicapping conditions: implications for 
programming and facility development as related to therapeutic 
recreation, adaptive physical education, and other therapies. (Fall) 


249 Tourism, Recreation, and the Quality of Life (3) Hawkins 
(Formerly HKLS 152, Environment, Leisure, and Quality of Life) 
Impact of leisure on cultural development and social values; specific 
emphasis on psychosocial aspects of tourism and recreation. May be 
taken for undergraduate credit with permission of the instructor. 


(Fall) 


250 Administration of Travel and Tourism Services (3) Shafer 
Organization and management of a comprehensive system of tourism 
Services utilizing educational, cultural and recreational resources; 
emphasis on public relations, personnel administration and super- 
vision; cost-benefit analysis, fiscal management and managerial ac- 
countability. (Spring) 


251 Leisure Counseling (3) Annand 
The application of counseling and guidance techniques to leisure 
Services. Emphasis on the impact of leisure on the individual and on 
the assessment of leisure functioning. (Spring) 


252 Group Dynamics, Interpersonal Relationships, Park 
and Supervision of Leisure Services (3) 
Overview of group dynamics, group processes, and interpersonal rela- 
üonships as related to supervision. Theory, discussion, and group 
experiences in group process and supervisory techniques. (Fall) 


2 i. 

56 Sports Medicine (3) Staff 
Theory, practice, and research in diagnostic treatment, rehabilitation, 
and prevention of sports-related injuries. 


260 Tourism Development (3) Riegert, Frechtling 


Relationship of economic theory and principles to tourism develop- 
ad applications of economic analysis techniques to the travel and 
Ourism field. (Fall) 


261 3 
Planning for Tourism (3) Anzola-Betancourt 


Integrated planning for travel and tourism organizations, financial 
«es physical development for comprehensive tourism projects; con- 
Ideration of basic concepts, approaches, and models. (Fall) 


26 : n 3 
2 Tourism Policy Analysis (3) Edgell 
o derstanding components of tourism policy, development of tools 
cS pem policy analysis, and description of tourism organizations 
the government and private sector. (Fall) 


354 
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| 

265 Sports and Politics (3) Bret 
Methods of political analysis applied to sports policy; comparativ? 
approach to the study of the relationships between ideology: eo" 
nomic development, and the types and levels of government involV 


ment in sports policy. (Spring) 

270 Philosophic Foundations of Dance (3) Johns? 
Examination and discussion of aesthetic theories in the arte 
dance as a performing art, with application to criticism. (Sp 

271 Dance Reconstruction (3) sd 
Recreating the structure and dynamics of movement from dan 
Scores. (Fall) 

273 Advanced Choreography (3) a 
Group or solo choreography. Course work includes responsibility i 
auditions, rehearsals, and presentation in concert. May be reped of 
once for credit. Prerequisite: HKLS 144 or equivalent. (Fal 
spring) 

276 Dance in Society (3) Johns 
Anthropological aspects of dance; emphasis on current research 
literature. 

280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3) sul 


Workshops with emphasis on contemporary issues and problem" 

development of advanced professional competencies. May be 

peated for credit with permission of advisor. (Fall and spring) 
suf 


282 International Experiences (1-12) 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. 


283 Practicum (3 to 6) staf 


á co 
Field work, internship and/or instructional practice, including per 
ference and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit wi 
mission of advisor. (Fall and spring) 


gtaf 


(Fall a 


stab 


290 Advanced Seminar (1 to 3) 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. 
spring) 


293 Independent Study (1 to 6) 
May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. 


= 
——— n HÀ «M ——— ge 


shafe 
296 Systems Analysis of Tourism Services (3) d 


Quantitative analysis, resource identification, design techniques ce 
other systems approaches applied to travel and tourism $ 


(Fall) 
stall 
297 Advanced Topical Studies (3 or 6) the gti 


Independent research and study pertinent to the needs O May be 
dent. Prerequisite: Educ 295 or permission of instructor. all 
repeated once for credit with permission of the advisor. 


spring) 
299 Thesis Research (6) Y 


INSTITUTE FOR 8INO-SOVIET STUDIES 355 


Fifth Group 


701 Experimental Course (3) : 
721 Experimental Course—Interdepartmental (3) Sta 


INS s IES 
-STITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUD 


Members of the Institute 


G. Si i i ;vorgy, H.C. Hinton, W.R. Johnson, 
gur (Director), C.F. Elliott, A. Gyorgy, f t A 

Y Kim, C.A. Linden, G.A. Olkhovsky, V. Petrov, C. Shih, M. Sodaro, R.B. 

Thompson, R. Thornton, S. Wolchik, R.Y. Yin 


Associate Members of the Institute 
| Baclawski, J.J. Dziak, E.M. Hadley, J. Hardt, T. Hsia, W.H. Lewis, B. 
Undo, P.A, Smith, P. True 


The 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers specialized graduate study e. 
Schoo} of Public and International Affairs. Students who lack background in 
Soviet and East Asian studies are required to take undergraduate courses 
selected by the advisor as prerequisite to graduate work. Related preparatory 
inergraduate courses include the following: Econ 101, 102, 133, 134, 169, A 
LA 138, 143, 144, 145, 146, 187, 188, 189, 195, 196; PSc 1, 9, 106, 107, 108, 

1105, 168, 170, 173; Psyc 151. 4 
79 at description of the pinen Sie and programs of the Institute, see pages 178- 


iate de ntal 
listing. description of the courses listed below, see the appropriate departmenta 
ECONOMICS 

267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) i ve 

288 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in 
Communist Countries (3) a 
269 Economy of Communist China I (3) Ls 

conomy of Communist China II (3) dm 

? Economy of Japan (3) y 


G 
POGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) pes uc 
Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on rue 
Contemporary China (3) 


‘story 


205 Evolution of Nationalism in Eastern Europe (3) Petrov 
206 Revolution in Eastern Europe (3) Petrov 
Seminar: the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Staff 
215-15 Transformation of the Socialist Commonwealth (3) Petrov 


8 Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3-3) Staff 
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*232 Comparative Gommunist Systems I (3) Wok 
*233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) Wolcb" 
237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1960 (3) PS 


246 Seminar: Modern Russian History (3) 
255-56 U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Since World War II (3-3) Thornt®? 


288 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornto 
289 Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) Sig 
295-96 The: Modern Far East (3-3) Johns?" 
387-88 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) Thornto 
395-96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) Johns? 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
207 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott Linden, wolcb 


208 Readings in Marxism and Leninism (3) Elliott, Lem 

230 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) Kim, McClintt 

231 Comparative Government and Politics II (3) Kim, Mo : 
0. 


*232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) 
*233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) 
263 Communism in Non-Communist Europe (3) 


264 The International Politics of Eastern Europe (3) pen 
265 Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gy 
266 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Lin 
267 Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linden, Wo ‘of! 
268 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) ED. 
269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Wolfe, S 
270 Politics of Mainland China I (3) Ho. 
271 Politics of Mainland China II (3) Fatos | 
272 Foreign Policy of Mainland China (3) Hip. 
275 International Politics of the Far East (3) Hp 
276 Government and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) atot | 
291 Colloquium: East Asia (3) a 
Gy 


292 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS ENS 


See Public and International Affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS—DOCTORAL PROGRAM ~ | 


Doctoral Program Committee in International Relations 


: z imel 
B.M. Sapin (Chairman), R.M. Dunn, Jr., A. Gyorgy, W.R. Johnson, B. Nim 
B. Reich, P.F. Klarén 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinat Py 
gram leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of interna ar o 
relations. (The School of Public and International Affairs offers a M89, 
Arts degree program in the area of international affairs.) The prog" 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the History and Political Science Departments. 


JOURNALISM 357 


AZ 2 itical 
'S £ aw 1 the Economics, Politica 
ect } ittee whose members are drawn fron 

| ed by a committee w 


Science, and History Departments. uu ee 
, sequired: the general requirements, pages 88-91, p^ « a  qogum oo 
clude three disciplines and five fields of study I ye n - Nee 
| Cohesive and well-integrated programs based on two 5 a aves tlle 
| Proved, Specific program guidelines are available from the Gradua j 
Mn request. 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


JAPANESE 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


JOURNALISM 


Professorial Lecturers F.L. Dennis, H.E. Paine, P. Silberman, C.W. Puffen- 

Associato Professors R.C. Willson, P. Robbins (Chairman) 

SSociate Professorial Lecturers R.L. Courage, J.P. McGill, wm 
Oldsmith W.L. Lawbaugh, W.R. Fonda, D.A. Sparks, C. Blount, W. 

aterfall, R.R. Mueller, T.O. Cron, D. Haun, B.D. Colen 

Stant Professorial Lecturer T.W. Zito, Jr. 


"10 m. > rin 
ree dchelor of Arts with a major in journalism (departmental)—The following 
Tüirement must be fulfilled: 


Assi 


ages 72-73, 79-85. (Students 
amie general requirements as stated on pages (a , : ae 
ranning to major in journalism should take Engl 11 rather than Engl 1 
ing the English composition requirement.) 


71-72; or 2 
and g TedUuisite courses—Engl 51-52 or 71-72; Jour 71-72; PSc 1 and 2 


us Required courses in the major—24 hours ot ae d 
Pürnalism. including (a) Jour 111, 196, 198; and (b) nine semester hours c 
OUr 121, 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 151, 155. F F 
hon. Quired as a minor area of concentration—a minimum of 18 — 
T 0 Second-group courses, chosen in rapto d uh asi- 
Bog other department or field of study in Columbian College of Arts 
ences, 
115 ommended electives: Econ 121, 142, 161, 162, 181-82; PSc pnd 114-15, 
' 118, 119, 120; Psyc 115; SpDr 132, 133, 134, 135-36; Stat 53, 97, 105. 


iai 5 7, 
rag? tmenta] prerequisite: Jour 111 is prerequisite to Jour 125, 133, 135, 13 
! 189, 190 and 196, 


Group 


"I-72 Introduction to Mass Communication (3-3) d we 
Jour 71: evolution of newspapers and other media in rela on X 
Political, social, and economic life; concept of press —— p 
national students who lack knowledge of U.S. history should take 
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358 j 
-a 
of 
Hist 71-72 before taking Jour 71. Jour 72: mass media, problems s 
contemporary journalism, emphasis on federal government-media 
lations. (Academic year) 
Second Group | 
111 Reporting (3) Robbins, Cole? 
Gathering, evaluating, and writing news. Some typing require" 
Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall and spring) 
ess r r 
115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) Coldsmith, Tayl? | 


Preparation of news copy, pictures, and other graphic materia of 
publication; evaluation of news; page layouts; newspaper ma e 
(Fall and spring) 
; ; Ü 
116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) € 
Layout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, ho d 
organs, and similar publications for associations, institutions 


industry. (Fall) " 

117 Magazine Editing (3) Lawba 4 
The editor's responsibility to publisher and readers. Setting 9 
editorial goals and planning content and production to meet t 
Editing copy for general and specialized magazines. (Spring) 

121 Feature Writing (3) wile 
Free-lancing nonfiction articles, materials obtained through in 
pendent investigation. (Fall and spring) if 

125 Science Writing (3) 9r 
Writing science news for the mass media. (Spring) 

133 Advanced Reporting: Community News (3) Puffenbats 
Coverage and writing of local news. (Fall) ' 

135 Advanced Reporting: Consumer Affairs (3) p 
Specialized training in the consumer news field. (Fall) 

137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) Silbe 
Coverage and writing of federal government news. (Fall) a 

1 

138 Investigative Reporting (3) Puffenbsrt 


In-depth reporting in selected areas of political, economic, and § 
affairs. (Spring) 


unt 
139 Advanced Reporting: Cheely, Bl? 


Radio and Television News (3) edit 
Preparing news and public affairs programs for broadcast = 
(Spring) E 
140 Photojournalism (3) Jecti?: 
Taking and processing photographs for publication, picture "o d 


print paper. Laboratory fee, $25. Students who receiv d sp" 
Art 23 or 24 cannot receive credit for Jour 140. (Fall an 

141 Intermediate Photojournalism (3) sparks, bol? 
Advanced news and feature photography, editing, layou 


essays. Students must purchase their own film and prin 
Laboratory fee, $25. Prerequisite: Jour 140 or Art 23-24. 
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142 Advanced Photojournalism (3) Rogers 
Picture stories and photo essays in black and white or color; em- 
phasis on layout, captions, text. Students must purchase own film and 
print paper. Laboratory fee, $25. Admission by permission of instruc- 
tor. 


145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) McGill 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for government 
agencies, commercial establishments, educational and other. public 


institutions. Case histories of successful programs. (Fall and 
Spring) 
146 Government Information (3) Courage 


Growth of information activities in government and the role of the 
information specialist. Writing and editing for government informa- 
tion operations. (Spring) 


150 News Coverage in Washington (3) Staff 
The Washington news beats, channels and sources of news in the 
nation's capital, uses and abuses of the media. Field trips to local 


news centers and press briefings. Guest lecturers from the Washing- 
ton press corps 


151 Editorial Writing (3) Robbins 
Techniques of editorial writing, conducting the editorial page, func- 
lion of editorials and columns of news commentary in a free press. 
(Spring) 

155 Critical Writing and Reviewing (3) Zito 
Reviewing and commenting on the arts and entertainment for the 
mass media. (Fall) 

160 The New Journalism (3) Robbins 


A survey of the impact of fiction techniques on modern nonfiction 
Teportage. Study of selected writers to identify influences and trends. 


1 que : 

70 News Publication Management (3) Coldsmith 
The business side of publishing. Study of the roles of advertising, 
Circulation, promotion, accounting and administration, and mechani- 
cal departments in newspapers and other publications (Spring) 


190 Internship in Journalism (3) 
Study of a journalistic medium in action by assignment to a Wash- 
ington area news office. Admission restricted to senior journalism 
majors selected by a departmental committee. (Fall and spring) 


19 : > 
8 Senior Project (3) Staff 
Open only to journalism majors. Major journalistic effort undertaken 
in consultation with a member of the journalism staff. A written 
ot describing the project must be presented to the staff member 
Or approval, and filed with the student's advisor in the semester 
efore registration. (Fall and spring) 
19 à 
8 Law of the Press (3) Dennis 
Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publication as 
compt of court, copyright, newsgathering agencies, labor law and 
e newspaper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair com- 
ment on public characters, right of privacy. (Fall) 


` Committee on Latin American Studies 
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JUDAIC STUDIES A 


Committee on Judaic Studies 


D.A. Altshuler (Chairman), R.H. Davison, R.G. Jones, T.Z. Lavine, B. Nime 
D. Pollock, B. Reich, H.M. Sachar, M. Ticktin, J.E. Ziolkowski 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary progré® 
in Judaic Studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This prog? 
intended for students who wish to investigate the history, language, liter@ the 
religious and philosophical thought, and political and social experience 0 " 
Jewish people from the perspective of several academic disciplines. (stud 
who wish to concentrate on the religious aspects of Judaism and its relatio" 


1 px ae 0! 
ship to the other religious traditions of the world may prefer to elect & maj | 
in religion with an emphasis on Judaism [see pages 432-33].) | 

The 
B, 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Judaic Studies (interdepartmental) 
following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 21-22, 23-24; Rel 9, 23. 
3. Required courses for the major (30 semester hours): 236. | 
(a) Clas 103 or 104; Hist 158; PSc 179; Rel 113-14 or 115-10, 213 oF 
(b) two meaningfully related courses selected from each-of two "y^ 
following groups: I—Anth 177, 183; Art 111, 112; II—Clas 101, 102; Engl 175; 998 
Hist 107, 108, 110, 113, 114, 121, 122, 123, 124, 139, 140, 171, 172, 193, 194, 2900. 
294; IV—Phil 111, 112, 113, 127, 131, 172; V—PSc 177, 178; VI—Rel 103, 105, 
107, 111, 122, 126, 137, 143, 144, 145, 146, 161, 162, 172, 174, 181, 184, 291, 29% 
Students applying for the'90-hour degree program in Judaic Studies mus wit 
addition to meeting the general requirements (see page 81), present m 
dence of exceptional preparation in the field of Judaism, provide strong vet? 8 
mendations from high school teachers and/or counselors, and compe 
satisfactory interview with the Committee on Judaic Studies. 


p 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 


= 


ph | 
M. Gordon (Chairman), T.F. Carroll, J. Grunwald, R.L. Humphrey, Je» w | 
Klarén, M. Koch-Weser, C. McClintock, P.A. Musgrove, L. Pérez 
Robb, F.R. Siegel, G. Stuart, C.A. Wagner 


tal) 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Studies (interdepartme? 
—The following requirements must be fulfilled: | 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. | 
2. Prerequisite courses—Anth 2, Econ 1-2, PSc 1 or 3. nt (sp 


3. Required courses in related areas—Span 1-2, 3-4; or equivale 
9-10 or equivalent is recommended.) 5: Geos 

4. Required courses in the major—(a) Anth 172, 184, or 185; Econ 18 PT 
161; Hist 163-64; PSc 183-84; and six semester hours chosen from Spar ging” 
155-56, 157-58, or other approved courses; (b) 18 semester hours, 
interdisciplinary seminar (287) in one of the following areas: ant tat 
economics, geography and regional science, Hispanic literatures, is 
political science. The required courses listed in (a) which are in t 
area may be included in computing the required 18 semester hours 
he Scho 


Master of Arts in the field of Latin American Studies—See t 
Public and International Affairs, pages 170-76. 


LITERATURE—INTERDEPARTMENTAL 361 


Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy may — e — 
history as an area of specialization in the field of history, Spanish Ameri "i 
i : z ve " age € 
literature as an area’ of specialization in the field of Romance Lengua Sea 
Weratures, or politics of Latin America as an area of specialization in the fie 
of politica] science. 


Courses Dealing with Latin America: 


Anthropology—170, 172, 184, 185, 262, 268, 272, 282, 287 

| lconomics ^55. 233, 234, 251-52, 285, 286, 287 

ur ography and Regional Science—127, 161, 223, 261, 287 

Polip 161, 163-64, 165, 166, 261, 262, 287 

p seu Science—183, 184, 283, 284, 285 

EE S uu 155-56, 157-58, 197-98, 253, 255, 256, 261, 264, 
266, 287 


LATIN 


See Classics, 


"IERATURE. INTERDEPARTMENTAL GRADUATE STUDIES 


Committee on Interdepartmental Literature Studies 


n Ludlow (French), N.N. Natov (Slavic), J.A. Plotz (English), J.A. Quits- 
s (English), P.G. Sáenz (Spanish), K. Thoenelt (German) 


a D'erdepartmentar Literature Studies seeks to provide graduate yes = 
tion ental literature programs with a greater understanding en Lene 
Under st e interrelated aspects of Western literatures. The courses - a 
node, the direction of a committee whose members are drawn from the va 

em literature departments within the University. 

Surses are offered for Masters (non-thesis) and doctoral candidates in X 
an m of the following literatures: English, French, German, Russian, apan; 
for p P anish-American. Participating departments have agreed that can ide > 
outed tate degrees may take a maximum of 6 semester hours of — EQ 
degree, their own department as credit towards their Masters - va: oe 
Orei 7$. Courses in foreign literatures are conducted in Sane ——— 
listed b language, at the discretion of the instructor. Undergraduate c à 
ûnderop, 9W May be taken for graduate credit. All courses are open to agr 
Studo e duate students as elective credit when taken outside of me pne n 
Course Should consult with the departmental committee member an 

or go uctor before selecting courses. NOE 
listin “scription of the courses listed below, see the appropriate dep 

8: Course offerings will not be restricted to the present listing. 


ENGLISH 


1 . i 

i Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3-3) Beer 

225.4 The Romantic Movement (3-3) 23 o r 

233 E Studies in 16th-Century Literature (3-3) Quitslun 
e t 


udies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) Plotz 
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$ 
GERMAN 
126 France and Germany (3) Thoend! 
161 Studies in Modern Literature (3) Stem 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
French 
229-30 Literary Renaissance in Europe (3-3) puk 
242 Novel and Theater in the 18th Century (3) Ludlo 
Spanish 
137 The Spanish Civil War and the Creative Artist Barnet 
SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Vv 
f 128 Dostoevsky: The Man and the Artist (3) ME 
af 156 Leo Tolstov: His Life and Works (3) Ro 
MANAGEMENT SCIENCE = à 3 O0 S 


Professors R.F. Ericson, G.L. Lippitt, D.D. Roman, P.B. Vaill, J. Harvey hr 

Professorial Lecturers T. O'Connor, R.H. Walther, J.F. Coates, ZA. $ 
vell, G.B.M. Hopper Rb 

Associate Professors J.F. McCarthy, Jr. (Chairman), T.E. Shaughnessy ri 
Holland, E.K. Winslow, W.E. Smith, W.W. Hardgrave, E.B. Adams I | 
Coyne, E.H. Forman, C.J. Testa, S. Umpleby 

Adjunct Associate Professor J. Lobuts, Jr. 

Assistant Professor E.W. Hahn 


sett” 
Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administ 
tion, Master of Business Administration, Doctor of Business Administra m 
and Doctor of Public Administration are offered by the School of Gover 
and Business Administration (see pages 131—61). 


í i f } 
y, Second Group F 
] ; v 
107 Fundamentals of Behavioral Science (3) ad" 
Survey of behavioral science research and practice as relat \ 


j ) ! management. Emphasis on the basic human processes while | 
tribute to the functioning of organizations. , 

Fort” 

ces’ 


w 118 Introduction to Information Processing (3) Smith, Coyne, 


1 Basic principles, terminology, and methods of computer data pre a5 
| e RP ing. Introduction to the use of the computer as a tool thr # 
m. Uo signments illustrating typical problems encountered in busines and 
| dem E j government data processing. Assignments involve flow chart 

i computer programming in a higher level language (FORT 
hs are run on the SGBA computer with the School's computer teria 
Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 1 


ou 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


119 Computer Programming for Information Systems (3) Smith, Testa 
COBOL programming for business and government data processing 
applications. For students already familiar with basic computer con- 
cepts, flow charting, and programming. Emphasis on practical com- 
puter applications in accounting and management information 
Systems. Prerequisite: Mgt 118 or Stat 97. Laboratory fee, $25. 
(Fall and spring) 


120 Information Systems Development I (3) Coyne, Smith 
Assessment of the systems concept and its relationship to organiza- 
tional information decision-making and management. Concepts and 
techniques involved in the initial development of new or revised 
computer-based information systems, e.g., systems analysis and de- 
sign phases. Prerequisite: Mgt 118, 119; or permission of instructor. 
Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 


121 Information Systems Development II (3) Coyne, Smith, Testa 


A further examination of the information systems development 
process, including concepts and techniques for assessment, selection, 
Introduction, operation, and maintenance of a newly designed auto- 
mated system. Prerequisite: Mgt 120 or permission of 
$25 (Fall and spring) 


information 
Instructor. Laboratory fee, 


122 Special Studies in Information Svstems (3) Coyne, Smith 
An independent or group-study project in information systems de- 
velopment which may involve faculty-supervised research, a case- 
Study project, or field experience as an intern systems analyst in a 
local public or private organization. Prerequisite: Mgt 121 or per- 
mission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


2 ae : z 

00 Organization and Management (3) Vaill 
For designated students in the MBA program. Overview of manage- 
ment and human systems concepts, organization theory, behavior, in- 


terpersonal communication (Fall and spring) 


201 Advanced Administrative 


anagement (3) 
Integrative 


Adams, Ericson, Eastin, Brown, 

Page, Roman, Loeser, Vaill 
to organization and management concepts, 
applied to all types of agencies and in- 
nt thought, functions, practices, and 


(Fall and spring) 


approach 
Philosophy and theory as 
Slitutions, Evolution of mana Jeme 
contemporary issues 


202 Mathematics and 
Statistics for Management (3) 
E designated in the MBA program. Mathematical and sta- 
cal he solution of managerial problems. 


calculus and linear algebra. 
statistical in- 


Hahn, Forman, Hardgrave 


students 
concepts employed in thi 
Applications of functions, 
Introd 
ferer 


elements of 
ction to probability, frequency distributions, 


ice, regression, and correlation. (Fall and spring) 


204 Quantitative Factors in 
dministration (3) 
Survey of 
lems, Pote 
areas for 


Hahn, Forman, Hardgrave 


quantitative techniques in solution of management prob- 
ntials and limitations of mathematical models and proper 
their application; use of the computer in solving such 


M, 


2 
= 


mars tr me 
- i x , 


M 


nS 


Tetra 


M M 
rc) 
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207 


i 208 


210 


213 


4 | 218 


i 225 
P 
| AERE 
‘ 


models. Linear programming, probability, decision-making unde ie 


certainty, queuing and inventory models, simulation. Prerequi s^ 
Mgt 202, 218, or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $10 (Fall and SP 


Human Behavior in Lippitt, Winslow, Harvey, VÀ 
Organizations (3) 
Individual, groug ntergroup, and other human behavior anha, 
velopment lica of bel i i [ h to admini 
tion. Learn exercises and practical applications emphasi# 


(Fall and sprit 


Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 


jo? 
Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as agtombr 
ethics, interpersonal relation rganizational change ind $^ 
pu Problems in behavioral science research. Prerequisite: 


(Fall and spring 


207 


Review of rest 
human change. Stu 
learning in vari 


rtunity to apply 
competence | 


settings and to demonstrate 
betw 


various media. This course emphasize the relationship nf " 
theory and practice. Prerequisite: Mgt 207 or permission of i 
tor (Fall and spring) i 


Organizational Development: Concepts Lippitt, Harveys 
and Methods (3) T. 


Primarily for doctoral students. Examination of different € i 
ani 
organizational structure, processes, and growth Models of rin of 
tional change will be devel l a taxonomy of EC 
initiating action to further or nal development. Prered 


Mgt 207, 210; or equivalent 
Lippitt, Har 
gh actual i 
as well as theorv,'of the nature of the helping proce ss betwee a 
1 I Dynamics in jp 
consulting process will be explored as well as role differen wr 
lopment of skill in the «e 

t Mat 207, 2 


a. Prerequis 31168 


Consultative Processes in Organizations (3) 


s9 ; I ` 
Primarily for doctoral studen Examination thro 


person or group 


internal and ext rnal consultation. Deve 
ing relationship will be furthers 
f 


equivalent. (Spring) coy 
Computer Programming with th, 
Business Applications (3) 

For designated students in the MBA progu Basic is 
terminology, and organization of computer systems. Emplias | jg 


i 
veloping a-proficiency in the use of higher level “programm "E 
managem l 


guage via computer soluti 
accounting problems. Laboratory fee, $25 p 


Hahn, For? 


ons to production 


Introduction to Probability Theory Hardgrave, 
and Applications (3) 

(Formerly Managerial Statistics I) m 
Introduction to probability theory and its applications d for 
ment science and operations research; founded course 
study of advanced probabilistic methods in operations. on 
Sample spaces, conditional probability, common distributi th 
dom variables, simple stochastic processes, Prerequisite? P 


54, or equivalent. 


227 


228 


229 


230 


232 


233-34 


239 


240 


241 
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Mathematical Programming: Hardgrave, Forman, Hahn 


Techniques and Applications (3) 

Technical and applied considerations of linear programming and 
related methods. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear 
programming, Forn inear programming models. Studies of 
applications of lin« rog iming. Introduction to integer program- 
ming, algorithms, and formulations. Prerequisite: Math 52 or 54, or 


equivalent. Laboratory fee, $10 (Fall) 

Techniques of Operations Research (3) Hardgrave, Forman, Hahn 
Survey and introduction to contemporary operations research tech- 
niques, includin l iI mming, dynamic programming, in- 


ventory nd queuing mod l simulation. Applications of such 
methods as models of common processes. Prerequisite: Mgt 225, 227. 
(Spring) 


Modeling i in "ne i omer ne Research (3) Hardgrave 
(Formerly Semi: inagement Sciences and Operations Research) 


Advanced modeling exercises in applied operations research. Pre- 


requisite: Mgt 4 permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Administration of Research and Dev — (3) Roman 
Examination of technological, political, and economic factors affect- 


ing the R&D enviro 
In military, gove 
tion, res 


; operational aspects; management problems 
rnmental, and industrial organizations; project selec- 
ource allocation, personnel, planning and control, measure- 


ment and evaluation (Fall) 
International Research and Dev elopment (3) Roman 


Technologic al, political, social, and economic factors affecting inter- 
national R&D poli y; NE in industrial, governmental, and 
international organizations; world tec hnologica! forecasting; resource 
allocation; te shnology transfer. Prerequisite: Mgt 230 or permission 


of instructor (Fall) 
nibology Assessment Theory and Practice (3-3) Coates 
Mgt 2 the ! chnol gy assessment conce pt pera for conducting 


assessm nents. Management of assessments. Evaluation of selected 
assessments Mgt 234: planning and conducting a technology assess- 


Ment, Prep, quisite to Mgt 234: Mgt 233 or permission of instructor. 
(Academic year) 


Seminar: Administration of Research and Development (3) Roman 
Individua] and/or group in-depth research projects dealing with vari- 
"US phases of research and development management. Topic will 
odd each time the course is offered according to the emerging tech- 

Ogy, current Oper: it onal problems, and student interest. Prerequi- 


E Six to nine semester hour: ; of research and development manage- 
ent or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

S ; >) 
urvey of Information Technology (3) Adams, McCarthy 


in me “sement-oriented survey of key areas in information technology 
E } 
à uding hardware, software, systems de velopment, management and 
ec "n r 
computing milieu. Laboratory fee, $25: (Fall and spring) 


Management Information Systems Development McCarthy 
and Application (3) 


Conte , 
ess apor ary theories and practices in the development of manage- 
nt information systems. Participation in the design of information 


2 


Decem 


et m a Lat aa i 
ents 


p 


3 
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systems specifications. The roles of both management and system 
j design personnel in the systems development process studied th 
evaluated. Impact of management information systems upon A 
organization and its decision-making processes evaluated. © 


studies. Prerequisite: an introductory course in information te 
nology, or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


242 Gomparative Computer Systems (3) Coys? 
Characteristics and capacities of the range of information processing 
equipment in use today. Recent and prospective equipment an 
software development. Selection of computers and related softwa 

and equipment. Prerequisite: Mgt 241 or permission of instruc" 


(Spring) 
243 Management of Information Technology (3) Adam 


. y in 
Advanced course emphasizing principles, practices, and trends 
the management of information technology. Case studies. prereg™ — 
site: Mgt 241, 242; or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


gmith 


244 Information Systems and Coyne, Forman, 
Telecommunication (3) ^ 
Pt Principles of telecommunications; the applications of telecommUP 


between 
mino 


tions for the transmission of data between computers, 
mans, between humans and computers. Telecommunications te? 


n + ay 198067 
ogy, hardware and software considerations, legal and policy 188 of | 
recent developments, and calculations necessary for the specifica 
and design of telecommunications systems. (Fall) 

T , à : està 
E 245 Data Base Management (3) Coyne, Smith, T s 
: An in-depth approach to the understanding and use of the p 


system. Topics include data base organization, creation, 


nance; effort and economic justification; evaluation © mat | 
standardization of data base systems; impact of packaged data tn 
T agement systems; and an analysis of the current state-of-the-8T se } 
Eu data base development. Students will become proficient in the io | 
of an actual data base management system. Prerequisite: 
i 241. Laboratory fee, $25. (Spring) À 
: te 
I. 246 Workshop in Data Base Coyne, Forman, Smith, bg 
Eu - Management Systems (3) Jes 
» Analysis and solution of complex business information prob de | 
K: through commercially available data base management system nt 
velopment of evaluation methodology, management of implemé at 
tion strategies. Students will obtain “hands-on” experience bor? 
f least four major commercial systems. Prerequisite: Mgt 245. | 
4 Ut tory fee, $25. | 
Ei smi - 
ll 247 Higher-Level Programming Languages Coyne, Forman 
zi for Business Applications (3) ents: 
NT S Use of major programming languages in business environm of 


tics, ea ai 


m. el 1 Topics for each language will include: syntax and seman 

E learning, coding and debugging, documentation standards and erh 
is) lavas tenance, suitability for business problem area and projecte typi 
h, l availability of language on large scale through mini-computel 


A 3e : isite* 
cal business applications, conversion problems. prerequisit 


118 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $25. 
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Design of On-Line Information Systems (3) Coyne, Forman, Smith 
Introduction to the 7I l l i 
business informati Topic 

analysis, functional file achine dialogue 
design, response time requirements, user psychology, human channel 
and buffer capacity. Prer ites: Mgt 118 and 241 or equivalents 


Labor atorv fee, $25 


249 Seminar: Information Technology (3) Adams, McCarthy 


260 


261 


263 


264 


Current problems in the design and implementation of computer- 
apport: d on cl 1 rt through 
discussion W I u fiel of literature 


Prerequisite 
and spring) 


Introduction to General Systems Ericson, Adams, Umpleby 
and Cybernetics (3) 

Analysis of fundamental 
evolving in various branches of kn 
emphasizing their transcontextua linary nature, e.g. 
Stability equilibrium, homeostasis, feedback, regulation, equifinality, 
self-organization, variety, uncertainty, redundancy, paradox, first- and 


cybernetic concepts 
icademic disciplines, 


Second-order cybernetics, and self-reference. 


Fundamentals of General Management Ericson, Adams, 
Systems and Organizational Cybernetics Umpleby 
(GEMSOC) (3) 

Dynamics of organization and n 
&nd cybernetics viewpoint. Tran 
theory into the world of organi 

practice. Prerequisite: Mgt 260 or permiss 


nt from a general systems 
of GEMSOC research and 
nagement 


behavior anc 


of instructor 


Case Studies and Field Ericson, Adams, Umpleby 
Research in GEMSOC (3) 

Investigation of existing organizational structures and ongoing 
management processes from a  GEMSOC standpoint. Operational 
evaluations of firms and agencies, including intercontextual compara- 
tive Studies Prerequisite: Mgt 261 


GEMSOC Modeling and Simulation (3) Ericson, Umpleby, Adams 
Literature l i nd simula- 
system dy- 


ion theory. Prerequisite: 


ti review and current ie tice 
ton exercises, Continuous and 
namics, set theory, kinématio gray 


Mgt 261. 


informa 


Special Topics in Management Science (3) Staff 
Xperimental offering; new cours‘ topics and teaching methods. May 
e repeated once for credit (Fall or spring) 


Managerial Maflatio s I (3) 
"ormerly Met 225) 


Hardgrave, Forman, Hahn 


S : ; à; nz us 

tatistical methods and their applicability to man 
Clude 
0 


gement. Topics in- 
gression and analysis 


sampling, estimation hypothesis testing, 
s! Variance. The student will learn how to utilize computer software 
ind age s in applyir ig the statistical techniques. Prerequisite: Mgt 202 
and 2 s $ed DAI : 

18 or equivalent Laboratory fee, $25 Fall and spring) 
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296 Managerial Statistics II (3) Hardgrave, Forman, Hab? 
(Formerly Mgt 226) 
Statistical modeling of management applications. Topi include n 
tiple regression, ai [ iance, analysi f covariance, sis 


design and forecasting. The ill learn how to utilize comput’ 
software packages for statistical modeling. Prerequisite: Mgt 295 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fe $2: Fall and spring) 


staf 


298 Directed Readings and Research in Management Science (3) 
(Fall and sprin 
l I 


staf 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) 
(Fall and spring) 


300 Thesis Research (3) staf 


(Fall and spring 


Fourth Group 


Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctora udents. They 
the demand requires. 


$ 
are offered * 


311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector chitwoo! 
Institutions and Relationships (3-3) 
An analysis and critique of rameworks 
describing rst ature, values ? 
actions of America Problems, P% 
tials, and alternativ structuring public and vate ins stitutio® 
arrangements to meet the needs of : siety (A cademic year) 
314 Interpersonal and Group Dynamics (3) Har? 
A laboratory education course, emplovin; 'rience-based learn | 
designed to help particip earn about r impact on others ite: | 
the dynamics of small g | and intergroup behavior PH erequis f 
Mgt 207, 208, 210, or equivalent, and per i i 
jt 
315 Interdisciplinary Problem Solving in LipP | 
Macro Systems: The Multocular Process (3) T 
Exploration of the utilization of cross-disciplinary representa ih | 
applying a particular problem-solving process when coping pact 
complex problems. Such problems are defined as those having ot 
on large numbers of persons. Students will conduct expert ing ! 
using the process, applying it to a real situation, and devi gle | 
scenarios. Prerequisite: Mgt 207, 208, 210, 212, or equiv 
and permission of instructo: ^ 
v 
325 Seminar: Statistics and Probability (3) Hen [ 
Special topics and advanced applications in statistics and proba yin ' 
such as factor analysis, exploratory data analysis, OT BoX p 20 
( forecasting. May be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite: 
i and 295, or permission of inst t 


ye 
328 Seminar: Operations Research (3) Hardt | 
i Special topics and advanced applications in operations resi? 
ü such as fuzzy set theory, cata troj he theory, or Mar kovian t 228 N 
i processes. May be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite: Mg 9 
permission of instructor 


365 Research Seminar in 

' GEMSOC Theory (3) 
Advanced seminar on recent advat 
the 


y 
existing theory into n 


sources of systems concepts 


366 Philosophic and Policy Issues in 
Institutional Articulation (3) 


Need for greater 


making in an “ 


istitutional 


tion and meta: rat 
fective institutior In 
morality, and human valu 
mality. Prerequisite: Mgt 261 


390 Philosophical Foundations of 
Administrative Research (3) 


) | - f nr 
Philo f scienci ppli: 
"x 
l'opi le the nat and « 
developr t and 


theory, m thodol 


391 Methodological Foundations of 
Administrative Research (3) 
Exar | 
and 
que 
Samplir 
on the 


398 


Limited uder pre] 

repeated for credit I 

3 i : 

99 Dissertation Research (arr. 
May be repeated for credit (Fa 


Pr 

0 

m essors D. Nelson. 1 P.C CMS i 
LA < : es 

Adj dH, Bari. LK H.D. h 

punct Profe ady 

lOfesse , j " 

Ace »Urial Lect DMD À 
SOciat F s í 
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Ericson, Umpleby, Adams 


traditiona 
; i 
q Site N 
f fe 
i 
I 
o il 
TT.) 
3DTAI 
"A 
H 
| 
i 


Rol 


GEMSOC. Examination of 


extension of 


Ericson 


decision- 


vstemic articula- 


)Í more ef- 
ational 
systemic opti- 


Lauter, Vaill 


id M ^ 
i aam, 


M.D. Green, 
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s of 


3. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 24 semester hour 
second-group courses in mathematics, including Math 106, 121, 123, 139 and 140 
It is also strongly recommended that students take French, German, or Russ 
and mathematically related courses in such subjects as physics, statistics, € 
nomics and engineering. 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in applied mathe 
matics (departmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. 

2. Prerequisite courses—Math 31, 32, 33. (Math 30, a prerequisite to Math 3. 
may be waived upon examination before registration.) 

3. Required courses in related areas: 

(a) Stat 189-90. 

(b) Eighteen semester hours to be selected, in consultation with th 
visor, from the following areas of application. At least 12 semester hours mu 
be chosen from one area, and the other six semester hours must be chose 
from courses numbered 101 or higher. For courses in applied science, e 
engineering, electrical engineering and computer science, engineering admin 
istration, mechanical engineering, and operations research, see the School 0 
Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin. " 

Area I. Social and management sciences—courses chosen from ApSc 1 
CE 183, 197; Econ 1-2, 101, 102, 123, 199; EAd 261, 269, 281-82, 283, 284; EE i 
283, 284, 285; Math 101, 102, 113, 124; OR 201, 209, 251, 252, 261, 277, 279, 8» 
291; Stat 110, 117, 118, 131, 157-58, 159, 161-62, 165-66, 188, 197. t 

Area II. Engineering and physical sciences—courses chosen from Chem r^ 
12, 113-14; CE 120, 123, 140, 166, 167, 168, 185, 190, 191, 192, 193, 198, 201, z5 
203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 210, 220, 223, 252, 254, 258, 261, 262, 263, 275; Stat 1e 
118, 131, 157-58, 159, 161-62, 197; and any course offering in electrical engine 
ing and computer science, mechanical engineering, or physics. 58; 

Area III. Computer sciences—courses chosen from EE 152, 153, 154, 157, 19^ 
Math 101, 113, 124, 142, 153, 154, 157; Stat 110, 157-58, 161-62, 165-66, 197: of 

4. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours 7 
second-group courses in mathematics, including Math 111, 112, 139, 140, 161- si 
It is also strongly recommended that students take French, German, or pussia" 


T. 


Master of Arts in the field of mathematics—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degre? 
with a major in mathematics from this University, or an equivalent degree jete 
Required: the general requirements, pages 88-96. Students must com us 
30 semester hours of approved course work, with or without a thesis, an 
pass a comprehensive examination. 
natic57; 


Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of applied mather field 
Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a major in mathematics or a relate 
such as statistics, a physical science, engineering, or economics. ^ ided 
Required: the general requirements, pages 88-96. Course work is div 
between mathematics courses and courses from one area of application i, 
nomics, engineering (civil, computer science, electrical, engineering adminis 
tion, mechanical, or operations research), physics, statistics, or 
regional planning. Courses in the chosen area of application are selec 
consultation with the relevant department. outs 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must complete 30 semester b 
of approved course work, including Math 299-300 Thesis Research, 8D ip 
pass a comprehensive examination. At least 15 semester hours must ouP 
mathematics courses, with no more than 6 hours of these from secon £ 
courses. The remaining courses are chosen from the selected area of m n 
tion. Theses are jointly supervised by the department of mathematics 2 
department concerned with the area of application. estt! 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Science must complete 30 sem" ast 
hours of course work and must pass a comprehensive examination. 


“2 
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15 Semester hours must be in mathematics courses, with no more than six 
| Semester hours from second-group courses. There is no thesis requirement. 


Master of Science for Teachers—Prerequisite: A bachelor's degree; at least 12 
Semester hours or equivalent in mathematics courses, including the equivalent 
9I Math 31: experience in teaching mathematics at the secondary school level. 

Required: 30 semester hours of approved second- or third-group mathematics 
Courses, including Math 168. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of mathematics—Required: the general re- 
Wirements, pages 88-91, 97-99. The department doctoral program committee, 
id consultation with the student, will stipulate (1) courses which must be 
a en to fulfill the 48-semester-hour requirement leading to the General Ex- 
whation; (2) the two languages, selected from French, German, or Russian, 

ich must satisfy the foreign language requirement; and (3) the four areas 
- Study in which the student must prepare for the General Examination. The 
omy program committee will appoint a Director of Research when the 
ies has selected (preferably early in the program) one of the following 
Tch fields for the dissertation: functional analysis (abstract differential 
Wations, functional equations, generalized functions, groups of operators), 
Soup representations, linear algebra (matrix theory), logic, measure and inte- 
tation, ordinary and partial differential equations, theory of numbers, and 
Pology (general topology, analytic topology, topological groups) 


B i ; ; ; 

tego chelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in mathematics—Pre- 
luisite: the education curriculum, pages 111-12 
quired: the mathematics option and the professional courses listed on 


Page 116, 


First G 
roup 
*3 College Algebra (3) Morris and Staff 


school algebra with 


Equivalent to the standard two years of 
jics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school 


several additional topic 

algebra and high-school geometry (Fall and spring) 

* á k 

6 Plane Trigonometry (3) Morris and Staff 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high 
school geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 
(Fall and spring) 

9 General Mathematics I (3) Smith and Staff 


For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. Logic, 
sets, Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries. Algebra; calculus. Pre- 
requisite: two years of high school mathematics. (Fall and spring) 


10 General Mathematics II (3) Smith and Staff 
Probability and statistics. The computer. Modern mathematical sys- 
tems; applications to the social sciences and humanities. Prerequisite: 
Math 9. (Fall and spring) 


30 Precalculus (3) Bari and Staff 
Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and rela- 
tions. Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic- and exponential func- 
tions. Prerequisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high 
school algebra, one year of high school geometry and one-half year 
of high school trigonometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new 
students must take a placement examination in algebra and trigo- 
—-— Nometry (Fall and spring 


® Scl 
towarg , ho 


ol of Government and Business Adm not accept credit for this course 


he B.B.A. 
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31 Single Variable Calculus I (3) 
Differentiation and integration 
and logarithms with simple 
requisite: Math 30 or equivalent.* 


32 Single Variable Calculus II (3) 
(Formerly Calculus of Sever 
ymetric functions 


sional 


of 


Calculus of 
finite 
Math 31. 


trigont 
series; vectors; 3-« 


(Fall t 


pring 


ind s[ 


33 Multivariable Calculus (3) 
(Formerly Calculus of Vector Functi 
Vector-valued 
Topics in vec 


function Partial 


tor calculus 


41 Calculus for Economists I (4) 
Differentiation and integration of als 


dental funct ialy for 
ation of functi I one variable 
requisite: Math 30 or equivalent." (Fa 
42 eau for Economists II (4) 
F Elementary linear algebra with econon 
vore models; partial derivative 
analysis for functions o | jle 


of several variables applied to e« 
site: Math 41 SI 
, +51 Mathematics for the Social and 

Management Sciences I (3) 

4 Notion of function iph of function 

: of functions of ons ial expt 

ii New students must take a pla 

registration Fall and sp 


152 Mathematics for the Social Tuy 


i1 Variable 


differ 


algebraic 
applications. 


Kenyon and Stat 
functions, exponential 
Analytic geometry. 


(Fall and spring) 


) 
>} 


Tec 


analytic 


| Management Sciences II (3) 
i Integral calculu; f functions of 
variable partial rivative maxima 
g pliers; systen linear t ition 
determinant t f 
i 51 or 53 (Fall and ring 
| 4 153 Mathematics for the L ife, Social and 
E Managerial Scienci es I (4 1) 
ire (3 hou ] ibora c 
jute I 
) cepts and applied blen í 
i computat ) 
y amination in algebra prio 
, 
a +54 Mathematics f for thee Life, Social and 
[s Managerial Sciences II (4) 
ni compi pi 
* Math 30 may be waived 
t Social and m zeme ; 
advised to take Mat Í i 124 ir 1 « 


hniques of 


Kenyon and staf 


integration. In 
y. Prere ;quisil?: 


geometr 


Kenyon and staf 


tion. Multiple integrals 


fath 32 (Fall and spring 

Junghes? 

1 elementary transcem” 

inctions oi one variable’ 
ipplied to economics 

Junghen? 

applications, including 

ultiple integrals margin? 

opt n of functio? 

! finit aues prerequ^ 


Glick and 


ntial ns 


T ithi nic functions 
bra prior 


ition in aige 


Lagrange m 
matrix 4 
Prerequisite: 


ta 
Liverman and S 


wit 
tor as Math 51 ming 
Fortran program" , 
:athematica ical 
vhich mecha? 
placemen 


af 
Liverman and St 


ith 
as Math 52 bs of 
motivate 


are 
1 mathematic " 


acid )0 
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mathematical concepts and applied problems in indicated 
mechanical computation is essential. Prerequisite: 


basic 
areas for which 
Math 


Second Group 


101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelson 
Introduction to proof theory and model theory of propositional and 
predicate ilculi, computability, topics from foundations of mathe- 
matics Open to sophomor » with permission of department. Pre- 
requisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor (Fall) 

102 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) Nelson 


Zermelo-Fraenkel set theory, ordinals and cardinals, foundations of 
the real number system. Prerequisite: Math 101 or permission of 
instructor 

104 Mathematics and Human Thought (3) Dribin 
Philosophical and torical aspects of mathematics and its interplay 
with other dist ipline: ; from tem to modern times. Prerequisite: 
two years of high wheat mathematics (Spring) 

106 CSS to Topology (3) Kenyon and Staff 
Prere ite: Math 139 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 

107 Introduc tion to Algebraic Topology (: m Bari 


Prerequisite: Math 122 and 139, or permission of instructor. 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Fui I (3) 
Differential equations. Laplace transform. Series s 
U equations. Boundary value problems. Prerequisite: 
(Fall) 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) Henney and Staff 
partial differential equa- 
Math 111. (Spring) 


113 Graph Theory (3) Bari 
Directed and undirected g s, cutpoints, and blocks; 
and Hamiltonian graphs; planarity; 

for computer applications. Prerequi- 


olutions of differen- 
Math 33. 


ond-order 
lions, Topics in complex variables. Prerequisite: 


Vector analysi First- and sec 


Connectivitv: partitions 


coloring problem ;. Flow 


1 site: Math 32. (Spring) 

21— 

1-22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) Lee and Staff 
Selected topics in eleme: number theory, groups, rings (includ- 


sophomores with permis- 
permission of instructor. 


ing polynomial rings), and Ids. Open to 
Sion of department. Prerequisite: Math 32 or 


(Academic year) 


123 Linear Algebra (3) 
Theory of vector 
ratic and bilinear forms, spectr 
121. (Fall) 

124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) Liverman and Staff 
Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vector 
Spaces, characteristic roots and vectors. Hamilton-Cayley Theorem. 
Systems of linear difference and differential equations. Quadratic 
forms, Applications to economic, biological, and physical models. 

Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. 


Lee and Staff 


nsformations, and matrices. Quad- 
;osition. Prerequisite: Math 


linear tra 


il decomy 
a 1€ my 


spaces, 


Henney and Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


7 me. m 


riam ves 


- 


Seneca 
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125 Linear Programming (3) Kat 
! Simplex algorithm, degeneracy, the assignment problem, duality | 
theorems, post-optimality, the transportation problem, integer t 
gramming, applications. Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalen 
134 Introduction to Boundary-value Problems (3) St 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142 (Spring, even years) 
j 135 Projective Geometry (3) Dribis 
| Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent (Fall, odd years) 
139 Advanced Calculus I (3) Taam and su 
Topology of R». Continuous mappings. Uniform convergence: Di 
ferentiable mappings. Prerequisite: Math 33 (Fall and spring) 
140 Advanced Calculus II (3) Taam and St 
Contraction maps, implicit function and differential equation -— 
rems. Integration theory. Fourier series. Prerequisite: Math 139 
T equivalent. (Spring) if 
141 Advanced Calculus III (3) Stone and H^ 
Tensors, differential forms, Stokes theorem, introductory differen 
Iu geometry. Prerequisite: Math 140 
; ; staf 
L 142 Theory of Differential Equations (3) Junghenn and a 
Linear and some nonlinear differential equations. Topics include 


z : aa ca 
istence theorems, stability, control theory, limit cycles, and appli? 
d A r 12^ 


tions to physics and ecology. Prerequisite: Math 139 and 123 0 


i or permission of instructor (Spring) ff 
n : Rd ta 
nk 153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) Gupta and eos 
5 1 Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using mo dit- 
3 1 digital computers. Solution of linear systems and of ordinary, f 
ferential equations. Interpolation polynomials, Iterative soluta site: 
nonlinear equations. Simple quadrature techniques. Prerequ 
Math 33 or equivalent (Fall, even years) aff 
: > : t 
j 154 Difference Equations (3) Gupta and ge 
: Introduction to finite difference equations and their solution. phys to 
examples and analogies with differential equations are employ ns 
motivate and apply the techniques developed. Generating fune, 111 
Analysis of error and stability characteristics. Prerequisite: 
mi or 139, or equivalent. (Spring, odd years) ff 
Bn : z ; , sta 
| ' 157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) Henney ant 7 
Š Analytic functions. Power series. Contour integration and calor igi e 
g residues. Conformal mapping. Physical applications. prereq 
] Math 139. (Spring) vi 
168 Seminar: Curriculum Studies (3) Bari and oT 
EU Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Scien’ dod 
im n Teachers, teachers for in-service training or students recom gat $ 
Ana by the department of education. Critical examination of Sec pisite’ 


l 


school mathematics, curricula, techniques and programs. prereq 


Math 31 and permission of instructor 
ast 


a 181-82 Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3-3) Glick an 
" Je A Prerequisite: Math 140, Stat 189-90, some knowledge of linea emit 
m bra, senior status as major in Applied Mathematics. Ac N 


year) 


191 Special Topics (arr.) 
Admission by permission OI lH 
Offered upon. demand 


195 Reading and Research (arr.) 


Staff 


ructor. May be repeated for credit. 


Staff 


o mathe- 


Under the personal 1 of an I 
matics and applic maj: with demon ited capability. 
Prior approval í istructor May be repeat. 1 for credit 
(Fall or spring) 
Third Group 
Courses marked with an aste ire fered eve ( 
ALGEBRA 
"201-2 Modern Algebra I and II (3- Katz 
Fundamental concepts of group nd fields (Academic 
year) 
203 Modern Algebra III (: Lee 
Galois theory and v hii Y Fall 1979 and alternate years) 
2 ye: a 3 
204 Representation Theory (3 Lee 
Representations of 'Toups and I 
205 Matrix Theory (3) Katz 
Topics chosen from the following inequalities, non-negative matrices 
and their ap] li 
algebra, bilinear and qua Ir 
206 Topics in Algebra (3) Staff 
ANAT ver. 
ALYSIS AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
"1 Complex Analysis I (3) Henney and Staff 
Topology of complex number € ir nctions; integrals; 
Cauchy's theorem; maximum mod I lle theorem; Taylor 
ànd Laurent serie: lassification of t ontour integra- 
tion; the residue the continuation, multivalued functions, and 
branch points. Prerequis ^ Fall) 
2 : : 

12 Complex x Analysis II (3) Henney and Staff 
Harmonic fun tions, parti T ) 3-Leffler theorem; entire 
functions the Hadamard theorem, the gamma function; 
Hurwitz's theo: al ic Th emann map- 
Ping theorem ition, Rit n es. Prerequisite: 


Math 211 or tiet 
213 


Topics chosen from potenti 


Applications of Complex Analy sis (3) 


Liverman and Staff 


ing, special 


functions, asy t t descent, stationary phase, 
and WKB Laplace tr Wiener- Hopf 
method, dual ntegral equations. Prerequisite: Math 211 


or an underer: 
*214 Me 


Lebeseue measure an 


measures. Absolute 


asure and Integration Theory (3 ft 


Spring) 


inghenn 
t spaces. Probability 
; Measure on 


f 
i 
I 
| 
I 
ru 
i 
| 
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product spaces; Fubini theorem. LP spaces. Prerequisite advanced 
calculus. (Spring) 

Taam 


*215 Introduction to Functional Analysis (3) 
I l tion of 4 


Topological n ( at mpl 

metric space; Normed ar d B ich sg] ( fi tionals and OP 
erators; Hahn-Banach theor I ip un i Iness; the 
closed- tł pren iter n prir Hilbert spaces: 
eigenvalue € ( * bspa ind pr tion opere 
tors: operational ilculu functio el t ctrum. pre 


requisite: advan 


216 Banach Algebras and Spectral Theory of Operators (3) Taam 
Gelfand theory of ci i ve] = algebras 
Stone-Cech con ( ID pectral theory 0 
operators í t m fi i; I o operators 
Prerequisit nowledge of measure 1 integration troduction t 


functional analys l Tychon theorem 


217 Introduction to Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Glick € 


First course in ordinary ffere 1 juat ex ice and univ 
ness of solutior ( tv of sol with respect to initial ©? 
ed calculus 


ditions; propert f linear systems. Pr 
(Spring 1979 and alternat 
Staff 


218 Topics in Ordinary Differential E = ations (3 
osc illation* 


Topics to be chos fror ability th y, non-linear 
equations with delay 
Liverma? 


219-20 Techniques of Partial Differential Equations (3-3 » 
tions 


Math 219: Linear first- a cond-ord juations. Applica ige 
probability theory and mathematical phys Prerequisite: knowleeb. 
of advanced calculus anc idiment f linear algebra and comp 
variables. M I equat nd sy ms. C haractó 
tics and bi-characteristics. Variational and transform methods p 
gral equations and boundary-value problems. Prerequisite: Math 
knowledge of underg té ir algebra. and analytic fume 
theory. 1979-80 and alternate year fi 
"a . ta 
221 Calculus of Variations (3) " 
Introduction to the ilcul of l ns via the notion of n 
Fréchet derivative, the Euler equations, the H -Jacobi eq t 
tions; ient conditi ) to lication 
mechanics and physics, control tl 


= Gupt? 


*222-23 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3-3 


Elements of theory and pra« of numerical analvsis 1 4 
i. a " M jon? 
digital compute lution of linear systems and nonlinear equation 
computation of eigenvalue ind eigenvector a ipproxime f 
theory; rpolation techniq erical a lIraturt solute iv 
differential equations. Prerequisite knowledge of advant ed calc 


(Academic year 


224 Generalized Func tions and Operational Methods (3) 
Theory of Schwar distributions. Operational calculus of 8e 
ized functions. Generalized function Fourier series, Fourier 
place transforms, applications to initial and boundary-value pP 


equisite: advanced calculus. 
Prerequisit ] lt 
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225 Theory of Generalized Functions and Distributions (3) Liverman 
Fréchet and countab! inion SI structu ind properties of 


5 I distr Es c ( ns; ap- 
p! t f or ry and 
| Y " lize 
p I ized 
Fo ) to 


226 Control Theory (3) Staff 


227- : ` a " 
7-28 Introduction to System Theory (3-3) Staff 


Anah of discret l I types. States 


1 I \ 1 
i 


229 Mathematical Programming (3) Katz 


230 Topics in Analysis (3) Staff 
231 Topics in Applied Mathematics (3) Staff 
232 Topics in Numerical Analysis (3 Staff 


240 Optimization and Nonlinear Programming (3) Sullivan 
A l ' y 
cluding variable metr techn nd geo tr DI amming. Pre 
requisite: linear algebra ar idv Ct 


nf the 1 cin 


24 . 
1742 Mathematical Foundations of Junghenn 


Stochastic Processes (3—3) 


Fundamentals and api t f stochastic processes, be; 

With a 1 ous development requisite measure theory, 
ability t I nd Fourier : is Rn, and culminating in an in 
depth study of Martingales, Markov proci Brownian motion, and 
) A l n 

Pois on processe \pplic itions V De I ( I ii sciences, 
Physics, engineering, and gambling. Prerequisit ivanced calculus 
and | T 


COMBINA: : 


26 r . ; 

61 Combinatorics | 3) =a 
Generating function: recurrence relat counting theorems. 
Selected topic Prerequisite indergraduate modern algebra and 
linear algebra 


262 . 
Graph Theory | Bari 
Selected ti pics in graph theory from introductory topics to problems 
currently of research interest 


267 : * + 
“63 Topics in Combinatorial Mathematics (3) Staff 
LOGIC 


*271 Introduction to Mathematical L ogic (3) Nelson 


Propositional and predicate calculus (first order): syntax, formation 
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rules, semantics, axioms, proof and deduction, object vs. metalam 
guage, deduction theorem, compactness theorem, Gédel-Henkin com 
pleteness theorem, Craig's interpolation theorem, Beth's definability 
theorem. First-order recursive arithmetic: incompleteness and UP 
decidability. (Fall) 


272 Topics in Logic (3) Nelson 
Selected topics from recursive function theory, model theory, sel 
theory, or proof theory. 


TOPOLOGY 
*281—82 General Topology (3-3) Kenyo 


eparation axioms, compactness an 


General topological spaces, 
and complete spaces 


connectedness. Metrization, uniform spaces, 
(Academic year) 


283-84 Topological Groups (3- 
General theory of topological groups; uniform structures on groups 


products and inverse limits. Locally compact groups, classical line® 


staf 


groups and Lie groups. Prerequisites: General topology including 

uniform spaces, linear algebra, and real and complex variable 

Prerequisites: General topology including uniform spaces, Jine? 
algebra, and elementary group theory 

; “J 2) n 

285 Topological Vector Spaces (3) Junghe® 

Vector space topologies, linear manifolds, metrizability and c 

plexification. Locally convex topological vector spaces, projec 


] 


and inductive topologies, barrelled and bornological " eS. " 
requisites: General topology including uniform spaces, linear algebra 


and real and real and complex variables. (Spring) 
287 Differentiable Manifolds I (3) Glick 
folds, imbeddings 


Differentiable manifolds, tangent vectors, sub-manif 


k yee : folds: 
and immersions, vector fields and differential equations on manifolé 
tensors and differential forms, Lie derivatives, orientability. 

288 Differentiable Manifolds II (3) Glic 

: m 

Manifolds with boundary, integration on manifolds, Stok the pee 
and the divergence th (m, the Brouwer fixed wem ” theore 


maniioid "eode SICS, Curvature. 


deKham groups, Riemann 


289 Topics in Topology (3) staf 


Fourth Group 
*398 Advanced Feeds and Research (arr.) staf 


l 
ts pr jr the Doctor of Philosophy gener? 


Limited to studer 
examination. May 1 I | for credit Fall and 


*399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


ring) 


staf 


f Limited to Doctor of Phil phy candidates. May be repe ated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 
ENS MICROBIOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS p — 


Professors R. Hugh, E.M. Lerner II (Research], 
K. Huang 


MICROBIOLOGY 


379 


Associate Professors M. Reich, P.D. Kind, Y. Chu (Research) 
, Associate Professorial Lecturer R.F. DeGiovanni-Donnelly 


Master of Science in the field of microbiology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's 
*gree with a major in biological or physical sciences from this University, or 
an equivalent degree. The undergraduate program must have included the fol- 
Owing courses or equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 151-52, 153-54; Math 30, 
31 (31 may be taken concurrently with the graduate program); Phys 1, 2. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 88-96. A total of 30 semester hours 
'5 required, 24 hours of course work and six hours of thesis (Micr 299-300). The 
we Work must include Micr 211 (if not taken prior to admission), plus Bioc 

22; Micr 277-78; and completion of the biostatistics tool requirement. The 
with t} academic work should consist of graduate-level courses selected 

1e approval of the department. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of microbiology—Required: the general re- 
quirements, pages 88-91, 97-99. Candidates must fulfill the tool requirement 
ti ompleting biostatistics and by either passing a reading knowledge examina- 
in “ape French or German, or completing satisfactorily six semester hours 
" Approved tool option such as electron microscopy. The General Examina- 

n Covers at least four fields, two of which must be in microbiological disci- 
Dlines. 
cheesearch fields: clinical microbiology, determinative bacteriology, immuno- 

ustry, immunology, microbial genetics, microbial pharmacology, microbial 
» Ysiology, and virology. 


211 Microbiology (4) Staff 
Survey of bacteria, viruses, rickettsiae, fungi, parasites, and immuno- 
logical concepts. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Bioc 221-22, 


Or other biochemistry course, and permission of instructor. Labora- 
tory fee, $20. (Fall) 

21* a : ec 

212 Pathogenic Bacteriology (3) Hugh 


Principles of bacteriology and pathogenic characteristics of bacteria 
genesis, prevention, and control of bacterial 


with emphasis on p 


diseases of man. Prerequisites: Micr 211 or equivalent. Laboratory 
fee, $20, (Spring) 
214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (3) Piper 


Fundamental aspects of the culture of animal, plant, and insect cells. 


Specialized techniques and applications of tissue culture procedures. 
Prerequisite Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) 
5 . in = , 

215 Medical Parasitiology (2) Staff 
Study of host-parasite relationships. Clinical recognition of important 
Parasites in medicine. (Fall) 

225 Mi. " ° 7 i 

5 Microbial Physiology I (3) Reich 
Morphology and biochemistry of various microorganisms with em- 
Phasis on bacteria. Pre requisite: Bioc 221-22, Micr 211, or equivalent. 
(Fall) 

99 ; x : < ^ ; 

“<6 Microbial Physiology II (3) Reich, DeGiovanni-Donnelly 


Effects of physical and chemical agents on microorganisms with em- 
phasis on antibiotics. Prer« quisite: Micr 225 or permission of in- 


Structor (Spring) 
22« K j " 
29 Immunology (3) Kind, Affronti 
Lecture course. Fundamental immunologic concepts. Antigens, anti- 


bodies, antigen-antibody reactions in vitro and in vivo, and the im- 


pos 


T T. 


p ERE 


— 


Xl 
d 


Tr 
a 
a 
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=a 


E 
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LP 
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mune response. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or permission of instructo 
(Fall) 


230 Immunology m e ) Kind, Affront 
Serologic and immunologic procedures as plied to clinical and 1% 
search situations em] basi 'd. Prerequisite or concurrent re 'gistralitm 
Micr 229 or ermission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall. 


f 
z t 


odd years) 


231 Immunobiology (1) Affronti, Kind 


" f S, 
Study of immunolo tissue 


functior f reticulo-endothelial d 
tumor immunity, delaye 


theories of auto-i1 ift l 4 
hypersensitivitie unt etics. Clinical faculty discuss Te” 
vant aspects of immunobiology. Prere juisite: Micr 201* or 229, an 
permission of instructor (Fall) 


: t 

233 Virology (3) Stokes 

Biochemical, genetic, and pathogenic characterization of viruses: P% 
requisite: Micr 211 or equivalent (Fall) 


Stokes 


234 Virology—Laboratory (2) 
ncurrent regi 


Laboratory complement to Micr 233, Prerequisite or 
tration: Micr 233. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall) 


235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) Hugh 
of bacteri? 


History- of bacterial classification, international rules a 
nomenclature, development of bacterial classification based on e 
tionships, characteristics of bacterial groups Prerequisite: Micr 22 
or equivalent Fall, odd years f 
+240—41 Biomedical Instrumentation (4- Sta 
x Y e 0* 
Same as Bioc 225-26 and Phys 223-24. Comprehensive study of the 


retical and practical application of biomedical instrumentation tot 
I HI es 
jf maierials of inte 
(Academic year) 


Hugh 


Detection 9” 


separation, identification, and 


to biomedical scientists. Laboratorv fe« 


251 Clinical Laboratory Bacteriology (3) 


For graduate students; open to medical students ans: 
identification of bacterial agents which cause diseases in hum in 
Comparative isolation an | ificat hods; em] phasis on } : 


: ^ rye à isite' 
terpretation and significance of laboratory observations. Prerequi 


Micr 212 or equivalent 


Huant 


$ re" 
linical situations. P 


255 Clinical Virology (1) 
General principles of virology; emphasis on 
requisite: Micr 212 or equivalent (Fall) 


t 
257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) ARES 


Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of antigens, ce, 
antibodies. Pren quisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Micr 229. 
tory fee, $20. Limited enrollment Spring, even years) 


258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni- Dot je 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of ge 
principles. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) 


* For description of Micr 201 see o ne 
t G.V. Stokes is Assistant Professor of Microbiolo y, G.W.U. School of Medicine 
Sciences. 

$ An interdisciplinary course offere 
partments. 


nd Health Sciences Bulletin. M nmi 
a 


and physioloBy 


the Biochemistry, Microbiology, 


260 Cellular Immunology (1) 


& , 
Prereqai t M 
277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) 


293 Special Topics in Microbiology (ar: 


»eiected topi 


205 . , . 
495 Research in Microbiology 
Poni 

Cre 


299-300 Thesis Research 
Fal I 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Lin t t 


ex "vi 


399 Dissertation Research 


MUSEUM STUDIES—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Comm: 
Mmittee on Museum Studies 
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Students applying for candidacy in the Museum Studies Program must meet 


all general requirements for admission to the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, including a baccalaureate degree with a major, or its equivale 
anthropology, art history, American studies, or natural sc ience. In addition, 
student should have taken at least six credit hours in each of these fields a? 
at least nine credit hours in one of them, other than the student's unde rgradual? 
major, or must show equivalent preparation. There are additional pre requisites 
for specialization in ethnographic or archeological conservation. 


the 


Master of Arts in the field of museum studies Required: the general te 
quirements, pages 88-96. The degree requires a minimum of 42 hours of cours 
work. At least 15 hours of course work must be in an academic core discipline 
for example, American studies, anthro apology, biological sciences, geology 8l! 
paleobiology, public administration, or an aj ppro] riate interdis iplinary com- 
bination. At least 15 hours of course work mus t be in museum studies courses 
in conservation, museum administration, and exhibiting. Six to 12 hours mus 


" “ie t 
be in a museum intern: hip in the Washington area or elsewhere. The stude? 


must pass a ac hensive examin: ition based on course work and submit ê 
research paper of publishable quality. In addition, the student must fulfill tê 
tool requirement by passing a reading examination in an approved foreig? 
language, an approved course in statistics or computer programming, an y 
proved course in organic chemistry for those specializing in conservatiom 0 


other approved courses. 


MUSEUM STUDIES 


Third Group 


" ; 5 
201 Introduction to Museum Studies Evan 
: J " 
An introduction to the field of museum work—the history and p 
poses of museums; the types and variety of museums; natural $ 
ence, social science, and history museums: the organization "h 
functioning of museums; the role of museums in the community: 4 
. 3 " 
nation, and the world; collections, curation, research, conservati 
exhibition, and education. (Fall) 
; er 
216 Collections Management Colle 
i 
General principles of collections management preservation, storas 
ream , and documentation of ethnographic, archeologic? 
and natural science specimens. Topics istolude storage har 


systems, environmental effects on collections, inventory 3 
registration systems, and data storage and retrieval. (Spring) 


MUSEUM STUDIES COURSES OFFERED BY OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Conservation: 


Art/Anth 292: Introduction to Conservation 
Art/Anth 293: Conservation Laboratory Tec hniques 
Art/Anth 211: Seminar: Problems in Conservation 
Art/Anth 212: Advanced Conservation Techniques 


Administration: 
Art 129-30: Principles of Museum Work | 
Art 213: Museum Administration and Governance i 


Art 214: Museum Administration and Trusteeship D 


l 
| 
| 
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Art 217-18: Problems in Museum Work 
Educ 310: Museum Studies 
Educ 311: Museum Audiences 


| Exhibiting: 
Art 209-10: Exhibition and Display Design 
Anth 264: Se minar. — ;eum Tec ni ; 
AmCv/Anth 270: Seminar: Musei 


Anth 291: Seminar Musei logy 
Educ 311: Muse "um 4 sition S 


Internships: 


Art 201-2: Museum Projects 

Art 271-72: Museum Techniques 

Anth 3 Advanced Museum Research 
AmCv 251: Muse um Research and Education 
Educ 312 2: un rnship in Museum Education 


MUSIC. 


Bofessor G. Steiner (Chairman), R. Par 
oe ensorial Lec turer E. Meyers 
Slate Professor N.A. Tilkens 
cjunct Assistant Professors M.C. Tolson (Piano), R.J. Guenther 
Slstant Professorial Lecturer B. Feinstein 
Udio Lecturers in Applied Music S.K. Kim (Piano), M. McNabb (Piano 
an Organ), M. Peris (Piano), C.A. Rachlin (Piano) , C.O. Dash (Voice), 
R russing (Voice, Director of Choral Activities), J.E. White (Voice), 
D Parnas (Violin y R iola), R.A. Norris (Guitar), R.C. Raffaelle (Guitar), 
Jarvinen (Cel J.S. Martin, Jr. (Cello), N.M. Irvine (Bass), W.E. 
führman (Flute), "i4 Mann (Flute), T.P. Perazzoli (Flute), R.O. White 
boe), W.R. Wright (Clarinet and Saxophone), L. Lipnick (Bassoon), 
mark (French Horn), J. DeWitt t (Trumpet), R.H. Kraft (Trombone 


J 
and m €corder), T.H. Wardlow (Percussion Instruinents), B.R. Seidman 
Qie P) M.K. Kuper {Flute), M.C. Sislen (Guitar), A. Lee gites P. 
veler (Voice), J.P. Ramo (Guitar), E.M. Guenther (Organ), D. Basch 
B lolin), G, Kre plin (Guitar) 

qui Pelor of Arts with a major in musi (departmental]—The following re- 
1 m must be fulfilled: 

2 xad ' general re aee ments as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. 

Mini equisite courses—Mus 2, 5-6, six hours of applied music lessons, a 
lent "tug Of four semesters in music insemble groups (or evidence of equiva- 
3 eerience). 


f “quired courses in re lated areas (except for music therapy)—12 hours of 
4 preign language French, German or Italian recommended) 

ada, eC > d 1 ) 1 ' IA: c 
additi lured courses in the major—Mus 101, 102, 103, 104, 131-32, 138; six 


0 : x r 
Study nal hours of ; ipplied music courses. Students preparing for graduate 


Pegi. li OT professi concentration in n iy elect a further program of 
1 x " um 
ajo. “ation in musi literature, theory, or applied music. (Music theory 
S z Wee at 
Musi Must meet departmental requirement proficiency in piano; applied 


ic . É - F 
Major 5 majors must perform a complete recital or the equivalent in 


Solo perform: inces.) 
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Master 
with a major in music, or an equiv 


Requi 
consists 
hours). 


Maste 
ing, or applied music—Prerequisit bachelor's degree with 
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of Arts in the field of musicology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degre? 


ilent degre« 
red: the general requirements, pages 88-96. The program of study | 
| 


t (six semestet 


16815 


of 30 semester hours of course work including a 


r of Music in the field of music theory, music composition, conduct 
th a major in music 


or an equivalent degree. : 
lr " , M i t and 


Requi 


1. In the field of music theor Thirty semester hoi of course work 
ing a thesis (six s« I l t ' 
creative, 


2. In 


including a creative tl f mpo 1 rge form properly prepat, 
for performance (chamber music, a symphonic form, or ral work Wi 
I including a writtt theoretical, formal, and har 


orchestral accom] 
monic analysis of the work 
3. In the field of conducti: Thirty ni sr hours of irse 
a thesis (six semester hours) demonstrating research ability 
creative, ] 
public conducting perforn 


4. In the field of applied music—Thirty semester hours distributed as follow 
(a) 12 semester hours of appl ied music in the area of cor ration; O pd! 
semester hours of music theory and mi r} id. lit courses: ? nd 
(c) a thesis (six semester hour The thesis consists of a public recit@ e 


perform: 


red: the gen 


theoretic 


ability in 


third-group course work is as follow à 
inclue 
J 


or analyti hniques 
the field of music compositior l'hirt ester hours of course work 


work including 
} bility in the roretiCca 


or analytical techniques. The requirements also include an accepta 


ince before a designated mmitt such recit ind performanti 


must be represe i ind ( lc , V 

on à Eootibsjonal!; accepte j] l le , n his ^ 

analytical lecture on the musical content O9I demonstrated lea , 
and à writt 


ship in 
report o 


Bache 


Requi 


MUSIC 


an ensemble performance (opera or oratorio for voice); 
n some approved theoretical area related t i 


- "—— 
lor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in musi Prerequisite: ! 


THEORY, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE 


First Group í 
ta 


education curriculum, pages 111-12 4 
ired: the musi ption and professional courses listed on page 110. 


1 Elements of Music Theory (3) 
Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, and 
ture. (Fall and 


2 Ear-training (3 3) jen" 
n" 
Melodic and ha: nc dictation ir-training, sight-singing ele 


tary keyboard har 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) Ste 


Introductory history of musical ited to listening: $ 
music materials and media (Fi d spring) 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 


Introductory study of musical forms, structures, é 


analysis of selected literature (Spring) i 


5-6 Harmony (3-3) 
Triads, inversions; chord 
part-writing, modulations, 


satisfactory passing of place 


7 Music of Nonwestern Cultures (3) 


Introductory .survey of the 


major cultures of the Easter 


8 History of Jazz (3) 


Introduction to the styles, ct 


from its orig 
Second Group 


101-2 History of Music I (3-3) 
Deve ment of music in tl 


era l ugn 1 t 1 a 


103-4 History of Music II (3-3) 
Developn ~~ 
(Academic yi 


109 Orchestra Literature 3) 


Surv jt ti | 
re presen VOI 

110 Chamber Music Literature 
Sun f the hist 


of 1 


121 The Opera (3) 
Survi | 


works Fall 
I . . 
125 Keyboard Music Literature 
Sur 
Iterat 


131-32 


Advanced Theory 

Practice 18t} 

| Ac ide } 

133~ 
3-34 Composition (3-3) 

Ai i le T 


135 Counterpoint (3) 


Study 
137 Orchestration (3 
Instrumental i 
13 - 
38 Form and Analysis (3) 


Maly 
(Fall 

151 Conducting 
Tech 


MUSIC 385 


Guenther 
analysis, construction, and progression; 
altered chords. Prerequisite: Mus 1 or 
(Academic year) 


Tilkens 


ment examination 


basic systems and styles of music in the 
| H pher nd Africa 

Staff 
ymposers, and performers of jazz music 
Tilkens 
W Christian 
Tilkens 
present 

I 
Steiner 
] tra erature inalysis of 
(3) Steiner 
l ilysi 


Parris 


orale 


Parris 


Parris 


Fall) 
Parris 


Parris 


Steiner 


in 
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160-61 Electronic Music (3-3) Meyer 
Tape and electronic techniques, synthesizer use, and acoustica! ' 
principles. (Academic year) 

173 Piano Pedagogy (3) Tolso? 
Principles, materials, and methods of piano teaching. (Spring) 
staf 


199 Independent Research (3) 


Under the guidance of an assigned instructor. Open only to qua 


lified 


music majors. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) j 
i Third Group | 
; 203 Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) Guenthet | 
(Fall) | 


205 Music of the Baroque Period (3) Tilken’ 


| 
(Formerly Mus 105) v 
Study of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 1600 
1750. 


r 
206 Music of the Classic Period (3) Guenthe 
(Formerly Mus 106) 


uly 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th-cent 


schools through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. (Spring) ! 
j ; i ; er 
Eg 207 Music of the Romantic Period (3) Guenth 
1 (Formerly Mus 107) 
h j v 
eee Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature from sch 
bert through the 19th century. ; 
e 
208 Music of the 20th Century (3) Guenth 
(Formerly Mus 108) T 
The principal schools, techniques, developments, and trends 0 
20th century. (Spring) R^ 
] 231-32 Composition (3-3) PP 
May be repeated for credit (Academic year) i ff 
a! 
234 Seminar: Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) p 
: : ie i t 
‘ 237 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music Theory (3) Guen 
(Fall) " 
: à pu a t^ ike? . 
238 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music History (3) Ti 
(Fall) staf 
1 239 Independent Research (3) inet 
1 
251-52 Advanced Conducting (3-3) Ste 
(Spring) tal 
^ 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


APPLIED MUSIC 


All applied music courses are offered both fall and spring, and mà 
peated for credit. 


y be © 


MUSIC 387 


Mus 51, 52, 53, 54 and 55 do not include individual lessons and do not require i 
? Supplementary fee. All other applied music courses include individual les- » 8 


ns and require a supplementary fee, as follows: A 
l-One-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of one-half hour a week, * 


“Upplementary fee, $75. 


« Two- or three-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of one hour a 1 | 
Week, supplementary fee, $100. : {| 
fi Upplementary fees for applied music courses are nonrefundable after the EA. | 
"st three weeks of the fall and spring semesters. Supplementary fees are ES. | 

erent for courses offered during the summer sessions. Consult the Music E IL 

"Partment for details. EU | 
€ supplementary fee is waived for graduate degree candidates in music ELI. 
and full-time undergraduate music majors. TM 
a 3 | 
First Group | 


y, Required practice: three hours a week for one-semester-hour courses and six 


ürs à week for two-semester-hour courses. 1 
11 Piano (1) Staff 4 
12 Piano (2) 4 EI 
13 Voice (1) Staff EL MW 
14 Voice (2) E a | 
15 Organ (1) McNabb, E. Guenther ENS M 
16 Organ (2) NT 
17 Violin (1) Basch, Parnas f 
18 Violin (2) 1bH 
19 Classical Guitar (1) Staff S 
20 Classical Guitar (2) m" 
?1 Viola (1) Parnas 
22 Viola (2) 
23 Cello (1) Martin, Jarvinen 
24 Cello (2) 
25 Bass (1) Irvine 
26 Bass (2) 
27 Flute (1) Perazzoli, Fuhrman, Kuper 
28 Flute (2) 
29 Recorder (1) Kraft 
0 Recorder (2) 
Oboe (1) R. White 
32 Oboe (2) 
33 Clarinet (1) Wright 
larinet (2) 
Saxophone (1) Wright 
2 Saxophone (2) 
7 Bassoon (1) Lipnick 
Bassoon (2) 
39 French Horn (1) Odmark 
0 French Horn (2) 
Trumpet (1) Staff 
42 Trumpet (2) 
Trombone (1) Kraft 
rombone (2) 
Percussion (1) Wardlow 


Percussion (2) 
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47 Harp (1) Seidman 
48 Harp (2) 


à 49 Tuba (1) Kraft { 


50 Tuba (2) 

51 Orchestra (1) suin 
Preparation and performance of orchestral literature Prerequisi ] 
audition before director. (Fall and spring) 

52 Instrumental Ensemble (1) Steine! 
Chamber ensemble groups approved by audition (Fall and sp” 


Prussin$ 


1À 53 Chorus (1) di 
B Preparation and performance of choral literature. Prer: quisite: 8" 
! tion before director. (Fall and spring 
54 Chamber Choir (1) Prussiné 


! ! ! 1 ‘atta: tio? 
Small vocal groups and chorus participation. Prerequisite: audi 


before director (Fall and spring) 
3 i 55 Band (1) - 
(Fall and sprin 


Concert band, stage band and brass ensemble 


Second Group 


Departmental prerequisite: audition to meet departmental requirements: 1 
Required practice: six hours a week for one-semester-hour courses lu 
] hours a week for three-semester-hour courses. In addition, three-semester" 
j courses include master performance classes and recital preparation. f 
: 111 Piano (1) 9 
rib 112 Piano (3) 
* Let 113 Voice (1) s 
s tu 114 Voice (3) staff 
oe 115 Organ (1) 
a 116 Organ (3) staf 
e 117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 
i, m 118 Orchestral Instrument (3) staf 


119 Classical Guitar (1) 
120 Classical Guitar (3) 


Third Group d 
Required practice: 12 hours a week for three-semester-hour courses ate 

hours a week for six-semester-hour course In addition, all courses ae 

supervised ensemble preparation and required concert solo performan 


211 Piano (3) 
213 Voice (3) 
215 Organ (3) 
217 Orchestral Instrument (3 


18 
de 


C JES 
NEW COURSES IN GENERAL AND INTERDISCIPLINARY sTUD 
700 SERIES — 
; 1 Committee on Curriculum: W. E. Schmidt (Chairman urse’ 
3 Two sets of course imbers have been designated to identify new ti 
M sponsored by this program in Columbian College and the S hool o 4 
25 and Human Development T 


PATHOLOGY 389 


701 (General Studies) 
721 (Interdisciplinary Studies) 

In each case, the course title will be completed by a brief description of the 
“Pic of the individual course. Because the courses will be changing constantly, 
wrested students should consult the Schedule of Classes for the current 

Mester. The courses will be listed with the other offerings of participating 
partments 
m © 701 number will be used to designate courses taught by individual faculty 

embers, They will explore topics not normally included in departmental 


“tings, and will utilize insights and methods from disciplines in addition to 


; me Usually identified with the sponsoring department. The 721 number will 
in ate upper-level courses in which faculty from two or more departments 
®stigate a topic of mutual academic interest 


P 
"ATHOLOGy. GRADUATE PROGRAMS | 


Relessors H. Sidransky (Chairman), F.N. Miller, S. Bloom 
Slate Professors S.G. Kent, B.C. Zook (Comparative), Y. Al-Doory, F.P. 
simson, C.T. Garrett 
ant Professor J.M. Orenstein 


Pr : l 
Lab Brams of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science (Medical 


ique) are described in the School of Medicine and Health 


ience in the field of mycology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 
= Major in biology hemistry, or zoology from this University, or 
folla valent degree. The undergraduate program should have included the 
'ses or their equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 151-52, 153-54. 

> general requirements, pages 88-96. Candidates must complete 
Xf course work plus 6 hours of thesis (Path 299-300). With the approval 
Course waver and the Graduate School, candidates may take 36 hours of 
"équiroc E without a thesis Candidates admitted to a non-thesis program are 
gta Mate. 1^ take Bioc 221-22. The remaining academic work must consist of 
evel courses selected with the approval of the advisor. 


, botany, « 


follow? of Philosophy in the field of pathology—Prerequisite: one of the 
(Mp, É degrees from a recognized professional school: Doctor of Medicine 
In exce 9clor of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.), or Doctor of Dentistry (D.D.S.). 
May b Ptional cases, applicants with other backgrounds in the life sciences 


Regu; A CePted. 

ired: 4 C Ac d i 

ter h ted: the general requirements, pages 88-91, 97-99, including 48 semes- 
Ours of : 


logy rs approved graduate course work. One year of experience in path- 
in e University Hospital, equivalent to Path 283, may be counted for a 
mu Cor <4 semester hours of graduate course work. Other experience 
bog, ; USfy the eligibility requirements of the appropriate national certifying 

y in the case of the M.D., the Ameri- 
oard of O terinary Pathologists in the case of the D.V.M., and the Ameri- 

ral Pathology in the case of the D.D.S. 
a Veteri : “ds: comparative pathology, human pathology, ophthalmic pathol- 
nd ütris nary pathology, biochemical pathology, cardiovascular pathology, 
Itiona] deficiency pathology. 


ird Group 
203... 
774 Pathology (4-4) Staff 


: eneral introduction to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ sys- 
ems; correlation with symptoms and physical signs. Gross and 


+ 390 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION E | 
microscopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. Limited en 
pi ment. Prerequisite to Path 203: Anat 202, 203, 204, 205; or equiva’ 


Prerequisite to Path 204: Path 203 (Academic year) 

*205 Comparative Pathology I (3) Zook 
An introduction to the study of disease in vertebrates, comparisos 
with disease in man. Mechanisms by which various agents provo 

| illness; body defensive reactions. Illustration of common diseases pi 

j various species, including material from captive wild animals. Recom 


1 mended: courses in antomy, histology, and physiology. 


1 y it 
1210 Comparative Pathology Laboratory (2) Zook, Montal 

ild anima 
wi those in 


Participation in an autopsy service involving captive 
and comparison of diseases in various animal species with 
man. Limited to 4 students. (Fall) 
: Y ent 
1215 Perinatal Pathology Laboratory (2) K 
Special assignments for dissection and study (Fall) 


AI-Doorf 


220 Medical Mycology (2 or 4) dd 
diseases and their clinical 


LAST Study of pathogenic fungi, mycotic 
E pects. (Fall) 


A]-Doo!y 


221 Medical Mycology Laboratory (1) rent 
u 


Laboratory complement to Path 220. Prerequisite Or conc 
[E registration: Path 220. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall) 


Al-Doord 


; 222 Opportunistic Mycoses (2) j 
Study of the opportunistic fungal infections and I 
clinical, and therapeutic aspects. Emphasis on identification o 
and evaluation of laboratory findings (Spring) 


1 Al-Dooty 


ic 
their serologi 


272-73 Seminars in Mycology (1-1) velop” 
Conferences and discussions on current topics and latest de (ace 
ments in medical mycology. May be repeated for cre it. 
i demic year) 
ee : -Doory 
CMT 275 Research in Mycology (2 to 4) e 
€t Participation in experimental studies in mycotic diseases. y- May 
in laboratory medicine on topics related to medical my og 
^ be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) staf 
276 Seminar in Experimental Pathology (1) (Fall 


` Presentations on current topics in experimental pathology: 

i and spring) stall 
i 1277 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship I (arr.) logy pre 
A practical course in gross human anatomy and patho weeks 
requisite: Anat 201 or equivalent. Students may spend up to giving 


4 e: .orvices, Fee, 
full-time on the necropsy and surgical pathology services spri” 
i one semester hour of credit for each four-week period. 
j staf 
[ 1281 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship II (arr.) nology’ pre 
r 0 4 
A practical course in gross and microscopic human pe 2 weeks 
requisite: Path 203~4 or equivalent. Students spend UP " 
€ : cal $ 
* An interdepartmental course offered by the Departments of Pathology and Biologi 
t Open to limited number of graduate students, with permission. y. § 
^ Dr. Richard Montali is Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology at the G.W. ^ 
P 


Medicine and Health Sciences 
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| necropsy and surgical 


full-time, or the equivalent part-time, « 
pathology services, receiving one semest our of credit for each 
k full r l Spring 


four-week full-time perioc 


*283 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship III (arr.) Staff 


Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Prer« te: Path 203-4 or 
equivalent. Five semester hour lit for our-week period. 
Students may receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for six months 
full-time 


y,t Montali 


* » * r 7 " 
295 Comparative Pathology II (arr.) Zook, Cas 
patl I wild and 


Participation in veterinary 


S 


/ receive 


domestic anin 


ter hours of cred ior ea 


up to 30 semester hours of 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor f Phil sophy indidates May be repeated for 


credit Fall and spring) 


P 

ets H.G. Mandel (Chairman), 
P e), S.E. Fabro (Research), J.A. Straw, P. Klubes 
Ociate 1 Lecturers J. Axelrod, E. Costa 
ist rofessor F.P. Abramson 

ant Professor: A.M. Suria, R.J. Anderson 
Atty er 9f Science in the field of pharn log Prerequisite: a Bachelor of 


PHA 
—BRMACOLOGY-—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
uan), V.H. Cohn, P. Mazel, R. Hertz 


leid I rn y 


] Or Ban 

Inc] ed a relor of Science degre Th ite p im must have 

11-1 22 c following course: egi 12 1, 2; Chem 
, 5 r = yh D . " 9 

t ate also pe 52, 153-54. One year of calculus and a course in physical chemis- 


equine commended 
Phy] ed: the general requirements, pages 88-96, including Bioc 221-22; 
Octor 212; Phar 203, 205-6, 299-300 
Quitem Of Philosophy in the field of pharmacology—Reauired: the general re- 
"Den I nu leid ¢ pharma M Required: ine generai Te 
Esen, 5, pages 88-91, 97-99 
Menta) wen fields: bi 
"lenta le/ds: biochemical pharma 
Dei, , P &rmacology, endocrine 
"'oking,; A!macology. neurotoxicology 1 
‘S, Pharmacology of drug abuse, and physiologi 


Seton Group 


114 
Drugs and the Consumer (3) Cohn and Staff 
eneral ce 


J de velop- 
rmacology, 
pharma- 
of drugs. 


mechanism of 


mcepts of drug action in the body. Action 


School of Medicine 
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some specific prescription a 


traceptives; tranquilizers and 


ache, and cold remedi 

related to de velopn it. and 
advertising I 

drug use during pre 

sites. Limited enrollment Fall 


115 Nonmedical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs 


(Formerly Drug Al I 

Psychological and sociolo 

medical use of dru harma 
drug action on both the br 

and societ 

drugs, prevent id it 


discussior 
and depri 


There are no 


Third Group 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology 


Jasic prin ) f pl 
tions, st actin 1 
phenome tro 

y by permission of the instructi 

205 Pharmacology (8) 

Lectures, laboratory, 1 
logical systems as a ba yf 
Phar 203, cour in biocl 
department ] 


215 Adolescent Drug Abuse (3) 


Offered off campus thr 
marily for teach counsel 
disciplinary. lectur ind 
and psychological effects of n 

lants and depressant le 

1 drugs; psyche social 

y implications of drug abu 

drug abuse. Fall and 


254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) 
Recent advanct ind researt 
laboratory scie: f 


256 Molecular Pharmacology (2 or 3 
, Current theory on dr 
f at molecular level. Effe 
cell with respect to DNA, 1 
protein, cell wall ind interme 


action of drugs, such as t 


258 Cancer Chemothe rapy | 1) 
Mechanisms by whicl 


yearsj 


(Spring, even 


id nonpres 


ription drugs, including con 


drugs ben fever, heat 


biotics; vitamins. Issues 


safe ty, drug 
in sport? 
, prerequ' | 


aru ust 


Cohn and staff 


d other non 


Lectures an 
tem stimulants 
hedelic drugs | 


Cohn and staff 

ptor intere" 
membran? 
Admissio 


Cohn and suf 


tion of drugs and D 
rrp A 
Prerequis 


therapy. 


iologv, or 


lies. - 
e ; 
didi Studi iti- 


| 
approva | 
Cohn and staf 


| 
ff 
Mazel and 95" 
1 I ;sentations 
d à (spring) 
stall | 


Mandel and * 


;utic & 
chemother ape utic T" 


;esses 


ntl a 
I € Al 
til Factors V ring) 
1 resistance. 
Mandel and St 
„owth of tumor 


f 
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260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) E. Iertz and Staff 

Lectur i t irs ( van i pharmacology and 

ld years) 
Staff 


267 Pharmacological Research (arr.) 


T credit 
269 Pharmacology Seminar (1 Mazel and Staff 
the 
nd 
272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) Cohn 
Fat t | hemical 
alt rac 
; | on 
275~7 ELLE 
"9776 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I-II Staff 
Lect j ; I ar action 
ph t ; log) 
lab ate 
277~7 
2-78 ESvanc ed Topics s in Pharmacology y III- IV 
Con tion of Phar 4 \cade I ind alter 
nate vears 
27 «ian. res ' 
479 Special T opics in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
280 Neuropharmacology (2) Suria and Staff 
Fur ] mi | tech 
I cal 
(Spring i 
295 ; 

95 Reading and Research (arr. Staff 
Indep: ew f, ' : f Maste f Science 
degree, Ma epeated for credit Fall and sprin 

299. 
30 a 
0 Thesis Research (3-3 Staff 
(Fall and spring 
Fo 
u 
th Group 

398 
Advanced nnns and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited | t dei the Doct f Philosophy general 
examin 

399 
Dissertation Research ( (arr.) Staff 

imited to Doct E ( . in t May be repeated for 


Credit, I 
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PHILOSOPHY _ 


Professors T.Z. Lavine, R.H. Schlagel (Chairman) 
Associate Professors W.B. Griffith, R.S. French 


Assistant Professor R.P. Churchill 


The following 


tmental) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in philosophy ar 
requirements must be fulfilled 
i The general requirement tated on pages 72-73, 79-85 (student 
should consult the departmental advisor regardir ul to be taken in — 
fying the requirements for meaningful initiation into the social s¢ iences î 
the natural and mathematical sciences.) ‘ 
2. Required courses in related areas me r hours of literature cours? 
selected from Chinese, ( cs, Engli: rench, German, Italian, Slavi 2 
Spanish (Clas 71, 72, or 1-92 recommended); six hours selected iat 
art history, music history, or I history (Hist 39-40 reco 
mended). j urs 
3. Required courses in the ij Phi TE 113; nine semester e” 
selected from Phil 121, 131, 132, 151, 152 í hours selecte Los 
Phil 172, 192, 193; plus six additiona rs of second-group plill? 
phy courses. ded 
For students expecting to continu 'raduate school, it is recommen e, 
that they include in their program of stu 12 semester hours of introduce 
French, German, or Greek language cour 
' ee 
Master of Arts in the field of iloso] Prerequisite: a bachelor $ a 
with an undergraduate major in philosoph this Un , or an equiv’. 
degree. The undergraduate pro T houl lud following co" 
or their equivalent: Phil 111, 11: 1 ind 152 study 
Required: the general requirement )6. The program of nse 
consists of a minimum of 30 semester hou f seco a uir 
with or without a thesi AM m e I 
in two areas of philosopl of ( 
and contemporary philosophy. Candidate t 
amination in French, German or Grei 
Master of Arts in Spe ! 
and social policy—An interdiscip t í 
historical, and analytical-l l f 
contemporary problems of socia Prert i 
an accredited college or univ é é ( 
the prerequisites to graduate « svailable 
Required: the general requir t ) options are " prove? 
at the discretion of the faculty hours of apt mini 
graduate course work plus th« Í resis, OF l^ clude ? 
mum of 36 ster hour f " h dot not "300 is 
thesis. Phil 231, 250, 2 ill students. Phil 29 gree 
required for len jainder Of wi arts 
work in both optio ed courses 1n thet 
and sciences, witl ny one d arimen lop 
courses may be sel and Human f ublic 
ment, School of Gov I ition, and School 9 nsi 
and International Affa I d Master's Compre e SW 
Examination based on the omposition 4 fess 
consult 


dent’s program of study. Prosps 
Roderick French, di t 


PHILOSOPHY 395 


50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) 


Churchill 


cognition 


Staff 


Readin f posi- 
tions from Plat ) Sart 

71 Philosophy and Literature (3) Lavine 
} lat tential 
ism M T ', in the 
Wo! f M k ( ‘ ( d Koestler 
(Sp1 

191 East Asia—Past and Present (3) ohnson and As ited Faculty 
An inter IT I ( I intro 
Sive and ted t I nt 
problems of East A 

8 
®cond Group 

111 History of Anci ient Papani 3) Staff 
History ( Middl 
üges 

112 py of Modern Philosophy (3 Churchill 
Hist of Wt rn nturies 
(Desc. irtes to ^p 

113 19th. try Philosophy (3 Lavine 
Europ. in philosophy from Kant to German Romanticism. Ficht« 
Hegel, Kierkegaard, S hopenhauer, and Nietzsc! (Fall) 

12 Symbolic L ogic (3) Griffith 
System itic study of the princip] f valid inferen with attention 
to the devel ment of skill | evaluation of 
arguments, and to the eleme I y en Fall) 

t1 : J 

27 Theories of History (3) Lavine 
Major philosophies of history: Judeo-Christ l 
historicist. H 7 X n d i VCI l 
Toynbee , and i i ( t W Co 
ems of historical knowledge I 

1 " í 

31 Ethics (3) Griffith 
Main types of « thical theorv: ego l 'lf-realization, 


conscien: e existentialism. Applications to contemporary 
Spring) 


132 Social Philosophy (: 3) 


Ocia] philosophies from Lock« to contemp rary 
So Boring 
yt erde 
tomica Partme ntal course Offered by the tA 1 La 


imt. ' Geography 


and Regional Science 


A inte 
"epar 
p tmenta al course offer: l by the Philosophy and History Departments 


problems. 


Lavine 
theorists. 


nd Literatures, 


on Depart- 
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133 Philosophy, Nonviolence, and the Problem of War (3) Chüschil 
Problems of war in relation to morality; theories of human w 
gression and violence; nonviolence and pacificism as alternatives © 


war; doctrine of just war. (Summer) 


142 Philosophy of Law (3) -— 
Systematic examination of fundamental concepts of law and ur 
prudence; special emphasis on the relationship between law 


morality. (Fall) 
: : e 
151 Myth, Science, and the Modern Mind (3) schlag 
Comparison of the mythical and sgientific outlook; emphasis 9 ox 


development and nature of scientific concepts, methodology: 
planation from Copernicus to Einstein (Fall) 


d 
152 Knowledge, Truth, and Reality (3) e 
e 


Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, the pro jteri? 
perception and independent reality, and the meaning an bs 


of truth. (Spring) 
i m 
162 Aesthetics (3) f p. 


Nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation an 
cism in the arts, and theories of artistic creation. (Spring) 


staf 


172 American Philosophy (3) a 
and Santayan® 


Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, 


representatives of American thought. (Fall) si 
; a ro 
192 Contemporary Philosophy: Analytical (3) ee 
The two dominant movements of recent Anglo-American pill as 
logical positivism and British ordinary language philosoP ele 
represented by Russell, G. E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle, AY 
(Fall) b 
ffit 
; ; Grif 
193 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) ologi” 
Turn-of-the-century intellectual crisis and Husserl's phenome ve and 
movement; the phenomenological existentialism of Heidese tic 
Sartre; existential Marxism in Sartre and Merleau-Ponty; Her 
of Ricoeur and Gadamer (Spring) ; 
jn 
Lav! 
197 Contemporary Ideologies and Utopias (3) .. Europ 
A philosophic analysis of recent ideologies and utopias "f politi 
the United States, and Asia: the sociological, psychologia ictu an 
and intellectual origins of ideologies; their theoretica ee F ng? 
their practical functions; the relation of ideologies to soc” cultu 
the significance of the diffusion of ideologies to other 
ideologies and the problem of value-relativity. (Fall) it 
pavi” 
198 Philosophy of the Social Sciences (3) piat 
n a 
Philosophic issues relating to theory, methodology: and P so | 
of the social. sciences. Analysis of one major contemp 
scientific project (Spring) 
199 Readings and Research (3) 
E 


(Fall and spring) 


PHYSICS 397 
Third * || 
Group mE 
201-2 Readings and Research (3-3) Staff E 
Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special problems. . 1 | 
(Academic year) ' | 
G 1 '"a 
216 Seminar: Kant (3) Schlagel eI | 
Criti jue of Pure Reason (Fall) ET- j 
221 Seminar: Logic of Choice (3) Griffith H 
Lo il analysis an ppraisal of three main types of arguments aH i 
used in justifying social choices; i.e., arguments focusing on optimal P1 d | 
end res ptimal results under constraining principles, and on TRE 
fair decision rules (Spring) y M | 
231 Ethics and Economic Policy: Justice and Equality (3) Griffith 
Economic poli viewed from the perspectives of ethical and eco- | 
nomic theories with special focus upon the issue of income distribu- 
tion in the United States (Fall) T 
251 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) Schlagel ll, 
| Philosophical implications of quantum mechanics. " 
| 252 Seminar: Epistemology (3) Schlagel 
Cognitive development and human understanding. 
| 271 Mankind and Nature i in Public Policy (3) French 
(Fo ly Phil 195 
Relation of philos: phical conceptions of man and nature to national 


Policies of growth and deve lopment in selected periods of American 


history (Fall) 
272 Pragmatic Naturalism and American Social Policy (3) Staff 
| tioamination of pragmatic naturalism as a criticism and reconstruc- 
tion of Ame rican institutions. Evaluation of phil osophical and theo- 
log ical alte rnatives to natural in the face of current technological 
à and ecological proble . 
9-3 
| 00 Thesis Research (3-3) = 
stear, SCIENCE 
i Elec Bar S 
° Chemistry, 


A, “880 
^I88001 F H.H, Hobbs, J. Eisenstein, O. Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, F. Prats 
Lehn rofessors W.C. Parke, N.K. Khatcheressian (Chairman), D.R. 
iste M.F, Targ - 
Ssors E.P. Harper (Visiting), J.R. Peverley (Visiting) 
ach 
Menta E of Arts Or Ba 


Ny F chelor of Science with a major in physics (depart- J 
: The gene ollowing requirements must be fulfilled: 
EM Pre, eral re quire ments as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. 


*quisite 
quite courses—Phys 3, 14, 15, 16; Chem 11-12; Math 31, 32, 33. 


? Requi : Course in re lated area—Stat 97 or EE 51 
Courses in the major— Phys 151, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165-66, 167, 168. 
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Master of Arts in the field of physics—Prerequisite: a bachelor's 


a major in physics at this University, or an e uud» nt degree. 
1. The Master's degree peque. w a thesis—Required: the general requ 
ments, pages 88-96, and 30 semester hours of courst work in physics, inclu 


ing Phys 231, 232, 233-34, 235, 236, "390 300; plus one of thi following: 


241, 243, 244, 245, or 251-52 
2. The Master's degree program without thesis Required: the ge „neral €. 
quirements, pages 88-96, and 36 semester hours of course wo rk in physics 
mathematics including Phys 231, 232, 233-34, 235, 236; plus one of the follow’ 
ing: Phys 241, 243, 244, 245, or 251-52 BEN 
A reading knowledge of a foreign language, or the succes sful completion 
Stat 197, with a grade of A or B is a tool requirement 


1 } ire 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of physi S Required: the ge neral pe r^ 
ments, pages 88-91, 97-99, and the successful completion of one of the ^ 
following tool requirement options: (a) two foreign language reading exu 


tions or (b) one foreign language reading examination and completion of 
| 197 with a grade of A or B. í 

le 0 
! conductivity 


Research fields: experimental solid state physics (electric al ure 
solids, defects in crystals, magnetic properties of solids at low tempera y 


| : ti 
magnetic resonance, Mossbauer effect, superconductivity), and theore and 
physics (elementary particles, field theory, gt neral relativity, magnetic y, 
1 optical properties of solids, molecular structure nuclear and photon" 
reactions). 
| f si : gite 
Ex Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in physics—Prereq™ | 
i the education curriculum, pages 111-12 e 116 | 
Bu Required: the physics option and the professional courses listed on pêg 
ig — — 
po lus 0 
S ` Departmental Prerequisite: Phys 3, 14, 15, 16; two semesters of calcu al) 
equivalent; and consent of a departmental advisor are pre requisite 
second-group courses here” 
, I ere 
Undergraduate departmental advisors: W. Parke, D Lehman, Khatc 
P ug sian, M. Taragin n? 
a" : a : i ma 
Graduate departmental advisors: H. H. Hobbs, J. Eisenstein, O. Berg 
p. A. J. Zuchelli, F. Prats 
B o d L 
ah ASTRONOMY 
ai 
J4E n" ET 
* S First Group pbs 
Í 9-10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) cis sic?! 
ME i] Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours ei 
i AT through modern astronomy with introduction to basic me ly E 
4 ] underlying astronomical systems and observations. pri ade?" 
(oak ee nonscience majors. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. (Ac 
ES 
a | year 
Pr 1 ) Hobbs | 


11-12 Introduction to Astronomy (2-2) 
J ic year) 
Same as Phys 9-10 without the laboratory (Academ! 


j - y ; et 


3 i 21 Modern Cosmology (3) vidi E 
Y I Nonmathematical treatment of cosmology and related SU : ] 
4 astronomy and physics. Quasars, peculiar galaxies, per 


holes, antimatter, etc. Prerequisite: Phys 10 or 12. 


PHYSICS 399 


PHYSICS 
| First Group 


1 Enendalipas of Physics (4) Parke 


Lect } > hours recitation (1 hour laboratory 

velopment of conce] pi le 

k W lo basi M echar 

Sical cor pts of er I 

optics. Prerequisite: two years of college pre] j ithematics or 
concurrent registration in Math 6. Laboratory fee, $18 


2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) Zuchelli 


Lecture hours tation (1 hour boratory (2!/s hours). Topics 
focusing upon present understanding of tl physical universe and 
character of th tom ls ( era- 


tions of electric and magnetic phenomena, relativity theory, wave- 


Particle duality quant 


sien Phys 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $1 


Same a Phi | 1 without laboratory 


"4 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) Zuchelli 
Same as Phys 2 without lab ratory 


6 Energy and the Environment (3) Lehman 


Consideration of ene rgy resour ict on the 


environment from a physical viewpoint. 1 ypics incl > demand 
for ener; y, the cost of energy, nuclear fission-radiation hazard to 
humans pollution due t nergy sources, transportation of energy 
and waste, and ener V nverters. Prerequisite: high school algebra. 


14 Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) Khatcheressian 
Lecture (2 hours), ri itation and laboratory (2 hours). Physical prin- 


Ciples of m. wee nd | physics u ig tools of calculus. 
Topics , mphasized are vector ilculus, equilib henomena, 
kinemati Newton's Laws servation of ma ntum and 
energy, rotational motio: mall vibrations, thermometry, macro- 
Scopic and microscopic properties of ideal gase the laws of thermo- 


dynamic: therma rol ) ds and liqui 
Phys 3 or equivalent, Math 31. Laboratory fee, $18 


1 € " è 
5 Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) Taragin 


Lecture 2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours Introductory 


e pects of electromagnetic theory. Topics in static electric 
elds, Coulomb's Law, Gauss Law, electrical pote apacitance 
and diele trics, electric current a í Law, Fara- 


day's Law, Maxwell's equations 
Waves, Prere qui 
$18. 


n ir n, electromagnetic 
te: Phys 3 or equivalent, Math 31. Laboratory fee, 


16] 
ta oduction to Modern Physics (3) Lehman 
cture (2 hours) recitation I 
üpproach to t] 
Wave-particle du: 


ry (2 hours). Elementary 
of quantum theory. Topics include 


ity, the hydrogen atom, Pauli's exclusion prin- 


ie basic princi 


Coy 
roy 8° may l 
Oll in Phys Y not be taken by students who have completed, or are enrolled in or plan 
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ciple, x-ray spectra, the atomic 
actions, statistical distribution 
solid state phy Prerequ 
fee, $18 


27-28 Physics in Medicine (3—3 


medical t 
brain, mo 


Second Group 


151 Intermediate Laboratory (3) 


161 Mechanics I (3) 
Mech 


servat 


elements of La 


162 Mechanics II (3) 
Basic aspect o ntinu 
idea 


163 Physical and Quantum Optics 
Oscillations 
netic field, interí 


164 Thermodynamics (3) 


Principles and a ) 


165-66 peus yes: Theory (3 
Developme: f M 
calculu ele 
basic circuit 
167 Principles of Quantum Physics 
Serao pment of lo ruct 


quantu! net ni 
structure; primary 


matical realizatio ref l 
which the theom 


168 Applied Quantum dees sics (3) 


Explic I appli itions oi ri le 
of problen atomi l 
statist I lal 

S phasis o plicit evaluation ol 
quired. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or « 


170 Elementary Solid St: ite Physics 
Structure of solids, lattices and 


laws, applications to molecular 8 


nucleus, radioactivity, nuclear € m 


nd 


hys 14, 15; Math 32. Laboral? 


Parke 
to medical 
mics, bio 

V ré idiatión 
dels of the 
iiv ale nt. 


Tarag? | 
rt search - | 
ratory fee : 


prat 
n's laws, con | 
| vibrations: 9» | 


prats 
fluid dynamics 
elastic Wa" 


. Hobb’ 

Eisenstein, Hob 

the electro, 
tics, optics 


Tara! 


re 
c$, 
theri nodynamic hase 
bility and P^ 


tei? 

Lehman, Eisen 
vector and t 

t pus ary 

iation. 


K a 


1 dl 
plications im solid stath e 
ul on ind the olid gue 
quivait s 
L Khatcheres? 
| jon, 
lattice defects, deformatio 


PHYSICS 401 


ETC me 


By 
tional and electronic contribution to specific heats, binding energies, 5 | 
electronic states in metals and semiconductors, magnetic properties f 18d 
of solids. Elementary methods required such as quantum mechanics E M 
and normal mode expansions are developed as needed. F 

175 Nuclear Physics (3) Lehman, Prats m 
: 3 kic i i Ke we 
Introduction to application of quantum physics in the description of d | 
nuclei and their interactions. Properties of nuclei, nuclear models, ry In 
nuclear forces, and nuclear reactions are considered. Specific topics M. 
include the deuteron p ittering, the optical model, the shell a 
, " 3.3 ^ è : " 
| model, the liquid-drop model, beta-decay, fission, and fusion. Pre- I | 
requisite: Phys 167 or permission of instructor. :] " 
| tal 
5 E ng 
| 195 Undergraduate Research (3) Staff Pr 
? 3 " T z (4 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Admission by permis- 1 
sion of the staff member concerned. May be repeated once for credit. i" 
Third Group i | 
Con ED 
thing Of a departmental graduate advisor is required for admission to all zm || 
"Broup ( rses in physics E yi | , 
231 Electromagnetic Theory: Macroscopic Effects (3) Eisenstein D | 
Detailed consideration of classical elec tromagnetic field theory in TRE | 
vacuum and in electrically and magnetically active media. Boundary- B | 
value problems, multipole expansions, induced polarizations, time- "nn 
dependent fields, frame d« pendence of the fields, gauge transforma- a 
lions, radiation fields ; 
2 EA x 
32 Advanced Mechanics (3) Zuchelli 


Analytic methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory: varia- 
tional prin iples, Lagrange's equations, Hamiltonian formulation, 
canonical transformations, classical perturbation theory. 


Quantum Mechanics (3-3) Prats 
General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon the 
developmental principles involved. Operators, representations and 
transformation theory. Schródinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular 


233-34 


momentum. perturbation theory, scatt« ring theory. (Academic 
year) ann 

235 n e o 
5 Special Relativity (3) Ee 


Application of relativistic concepts to the basic fields of physics: 
Space and time, tensors and covariant mechanics of point particles, 
Covariant form of electromagnetism, relativistic variational principles, 
relativistic quantum equations 


2 
36 Electromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics Bergmann, Eisenstein 
and Radiative Effects (3) v 
Analysis of problems involved in obtaining the motion of charges in 
Piin electromagnetic fields and radiation from such charges. Co- 
Mant methods developed and used where suitable. Specific topics 
ED radiation by moving charges, spectral decomposition and 
egrated flux, angular distribution of radiation, radiation reaction 


^ and anomalies. 
41 Statistical Mechanics (3) Lehman, Bergmann - 


S x A ee 
indy of classical and quantum equilibrium statistical mechanics. 
etic theory and transport phenomena reviewed prior to examining 


E 
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principles of statistical mechanics. Among topics considered: 
bution functions, H-theorems, partition functions, Gibb's pam | 
canonical ensemble, grand canonical ensemble, ideal gases, in 


expansion, and density 


acting gases, cluster expansion, virial 
matrices. 

242 Atomic and Molecular Structure (3) Bergmann 
Structure of atoms and molecul nergy level binding energy’ 


Hartree-Fock equations, spin-effects 


optical activity. Hartree icd 
esonance, chemió 


rotational and vibrational 
binding. 

243 Solid State Physics: Structure Khatcheressian, Hobbs, Tarag? - 
and Binding (3) 


binding of crystals 


Atomic structure of solids and analysis of the ifi 
iC 
Crystalline forms and symmetric tomic vibrations and spe% 
heats, sound and optical propagation, crystalline defects. 
244 Solid State Physics: Electronic Khatcheressian, Eisensle? 


Processes in Metals (3) 

Phenomena in metals and semi-conductors determined by 
tronic states allowed: binding, specific heats, magnetic prope 
transport phenomena. Independent particle approximation and m 
body aspects are discussed 


245 Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) 


he elec 
rtie* 
any" 


uchel 


i; i ua 
A presentation of the lower order effects depending upon the 7 and | 
tal nature of the electromagnetic field: Hamiltonian formulation ^. 
field quantization, perturbation calculations, Compton effect Pipile 


tron scattering, pair creation and an 


tron-ele« 


electric effect, elec | 
tion, indices of refraction, divergence difficulties 


246 Quantum Field Theory (3) Bergman 
„d fields, M" 


Covariant presentation of general theory of quantize x 
relations, 


and Fermion fields, theory of S-matrix, dispersion 
renormalization program 


247 Nuclear Theory (3) 
Nuclear interactions, nuclear models, 
pion physics and weak interactions 


Prats, Lehm? 


5 
ction | 
theory of nuclear rea 


park? 
248 Elementary Particles (3) ding ^ 
Experimental properties and present theoretical understan@ rin 
sub-nuclear particles; applied S-matrix formalism; symme ic and 
ciples; unified models, and theories of weak, electromagnet 
strong interactions chelli ' 
249 Statistical Processes (3) be e | 
Analysis of problems involved in understanding and predict assi”! 
approach to equilibrium of a complex system within the ses or 
context, as exemplified by rare or dense gases, ionized 8 peor’ 
plasmas. Specific topics include Liouville equation, ergo 1C “gnsk08 
Boltzmann equation, Boltzmann-Vlasov equation, Chapman 
theory, Bogoliubov time scales, Prigogine type formalis : h 
vergence questions. gif | 
250 Selected Topics in Modern Physics (3) 
Possible topics include nuclear three-body problem; grou? ij d 
and symmetry principles in physics; differential manifolds ap 
physics; electric states and superconductivity; gauge " E. 
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dispersion relations and unitarity in ing theory. May be re- 
peated for credit with permission of graduate advisor (Fall and 


spring) 


251-52 Laboratory (3-3) Staff 


| Individual work on special topics. Laboratory fee, $15 a semester. 

(Academic vear 

| 254 General Theory of Relativity (3) Bergmann 
Physical principles and mathematical methods underlying Einstein's 
field equation, geodesic equatit motion, checks of the theory, 
action principle pert heory, gravitational 
radiation theory vist | Offer 1 demand 


291 Seminar (1) Staff 
Lectures on special problems in physics. May be repeated once for 
credit (Fall and spring) 

2 , 
99-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repe: lo f credit Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Phil sophy candidates. May be repeated for 


credit (Fall and spring) 


P 
"ISIOLOGy. GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Pro 

ore C.S. Tidball, R.A. Kenney (Chairman), M.E. Tidball, M.M. 
Associ E M.J. Jackson 

ate Professors R.A. Lavine, D.W. Watkins 
Re Let of Science in the field of physiology—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s de- 
the foll; major is specified, but the undergraduate program must have included 
155-4. Swing courses or their equivalents: BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 22; 151 52, 
Ruined 31; Phys 1, 2 
the Ted: the general requirements, pages 88-96. In addition to the thesis, 
three a of required work should include Phyl 201, 221, 298, and at least 

= Mester hours of research (Phyl 295) 
Quiremen of Philosophy in the field of physiology- -Required: the general re- 
M Physio},’ Pages 88-91, 97-99. The program of study includes a major field 
of Viole a subfield (see below) in physiology, and a minor field outside 
of Te tired leading to the Cumulative Examination. The 48 semester hours 
Bioc 9 ü “sigalg work leading to the Cumulative Examination should include 
ole Search file 205; Phyl 201, 221, 298, 396, 397. 
N 9gy, cellula, as and areas of study: applied physiology, cardiovascular physi- 
"UrObhy viole Physiology, endocrine physiology, gastrointestinal physiology, 

98y, renal physiology, and respiratory physiology. 


Depa 
Soy Tse Em 


e - i ; Ty 
TM Prerequisite: Phy] 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 
p lysiology numbered above 201. 
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Second Group 

191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Struct and functional basis 

of physiology. Though an undergraduate his is required for 

graduate students who have not had Anat 201 juivalent; students 


may receive' graduate credit on complet 


prescribed by the instructor. Prereq 
and consent of instruc Open to Columbian 
the approval of the major advi 


Third Group 
201 Physiology (8) 


Lecture (8 hour laboratory (2 hour con 


organ system, and applied mammalia 


may be ike concurre 


of chairman of department. Oper 


lor i t oc} T C 
airm Í 


permission oi department chairman 


205 Cell Biophysics (2) 


Lecture (2 hours). An introductory survey 


interconversion and utilization of energy 


course for graduate students intending to t 


BiSc 11-12 or equivalent, and consent of inst 


ial work as 
T equivalent 
e students Wit 


Staff 
yur) Cellula^ 
requisite 40° 
nt; Bioc 201, 
or conse? 


stidi nts only wit 


Jackso" 


mt chanisms for 
ceti A require 


yy] 201. Pre requisite 


Open to students 


i in the Columbian College of Art 1 S 1 approva : 
the student': yr advisor (Fall) 
212 Nsurobiology (: (3) suf 
‘Same as Anat 212. An integrated survey structure and func 
tion of the human nervous system; lecture al de monstration® 
and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $ 
221 Seminar (1) Cassidy 
j Staff and student presentations from literature. Present work di 
cussed, experimental design and scientific deduction evaluate; 
Topics to be announced. Content differs time the course 
offered; may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) aff 
*223-24 Biomedical Instrumentation (4—4) St ji 
Same as Bioc 225-26 and Micr 240-41. Comprehensive study of p^ 
retical and practical applic ation of bior nedical instrumentation t 
separation, identification, and quantification of materials of interes 
biomedical and forensic scientists. Laboratory fee, $50. (Acade 
year) id 
253 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Ion Cassio? 
Regulation (2) ap 
Discussion on E iples fluid and acid- b: ise bi ii ince and the 
"gg plication of these princ iple s to scientific (Fall) ^ 
260 Membrane Physiology (2) Jacks 
e p. (Formerly 1 credit) hi 
Weekly lectures or seminar. Systematic review of the factors ula 
determine the movements of water and solutes across simple € 
iology P" 


* An interdisciplinary course offered by the Biochemistry, Microbiology and Phys 
partments. 


membranes 


VVet 1 sen 


1268 Muscle Contraction: Physiological and 


Biochemical Aspects 


269 Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2) 


270 Computer Utilization in Physiology and Medicine (3) 


ve Or 1 
min )u 

higl 

experience necessary. 


n" 


Lecture 
Programmi! t pł 


a 


272 Reading and Research in Simulation 


no y 1 ^ 
ind compiex e 


requisite: Phyl 205 o1 


261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (1 or 2) 


4/1 Computer Simulation of Physiological Processes (3) 
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pithelial barriers in animal tissues. Pre- 


sion of instructor. (Fall) 


Jackson, Dobbins* 
ba cien in gastroenterology; intra- 
pproved paper required for two 
(Fall and 


in 


repeats 1 for credit. 


Kenney 
f cardiovascular physiology 
| renal systems. 


Walker, Frank 


il, and physiological aspects 
troductory course in bio- 
the department. 


Lavine 
physiology, including methods 
trol mechanisms involved in 
Open to students in 

Science with permission of 


C. Tidball 
pract xperience at student's con- 
ind digital signals on 

nguage as well as a 
previous computer 


C. Tidball 
erience at student's convenience. 
tion will be learned by writing 
plexity. Prerequisite: Phyl 


C. Tidball 


of Physiological Processes | 3) 


Read iolos 
discu } 
Or pe 
295 Research (arr.) 
By special arrange! 
mately foi 
Cri lit. Cont« ( 
tor credit. (Fa 


298 Comprehensive Physi 


Guided review of 
Studen raduate pi 
Phyl 221 I ] 
‘De ^ L j 
W 
Sciences O- Dobbins 111 | 
tay Ces. 


] their evaluation. Informal 
Phyl 271 or equivalent 
ated once for credit. 


Staff 
lual staff members. Approxi- 
ory for each semester hour of 


course is offered; may be repeated- 


ology (arr.) Staff 
53 J 


physiology appropriate to the 
concurrent registration: 


Medicine, G.W.U. School of Medicine and Health 


Biochemistry and Physiology Departments. 


à 


Einer um t rr P 


ae az 
OS LAMPS 


Fs Meg 
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s 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) OB 
(Fall and spring) | 
Fourth Group 
396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) oe 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genen 


examination. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of physiology 
and of pertinent areas of the candidate's minor field. This cours? 
satisfies the requirement for Part II of the Cumulative General Exa 
nation in Physiology (Fall and spring) 


397 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 
examination. Preparation for written and oral presentation of nl 
sertation problems. This course satisfies the requirement for Pat 


of the Cumulative General Examination in Physiology. (Fa 
spring) uf 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 4 for 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


POLISH F m 


See Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


Professors R.E. Purcell, H.L. LeBlanc, B. Nimer, A. Gyorgy, H.C. Hinto™ 
B.M. Sapin, J.A. Morgan, Jr., B. Reich (Chairman), Y.C. Kim 
Adjunct Professor W.H. Lewis don 
Associate Professors C.F. Elliott, C.A. Linden, S.J. Wayne, J.M. Logs 
H.R. Nau, R.L. Cole dar? 
Assistant Professors D. Fischer, S. Shaffer, C. McClintock, M.J. So 
(Visiting), S.L. Wolchik (Visiting), J.R. Henig, D.E. Pollock (Visiting) 
Instructors E.A. Peterson, S.J. Carroll 
Adjunct Instructor C.J. Deering 
Lecturer W. Moskop 
| 


ow 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in political science (departmental)—The foll 
ing requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. het tha? 
2. Prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2. Six courses in the social sciences, ot i 


political science, to include six hours of history or six hours 
Twelve semester hours of introductory foreign language 
strongly recommended. litical 

3. Required courses in the major: 30 semester hours of second-groUP Pot six 
onsists theo 


science courses, including a distribution requirement which cons? a 
semester hours from each of the following groups: Group A (politic 
and methodology)—PSc 101, 102, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110. 117. 
(American government and politics)—PSc 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, ue 150, 19 
119, 120, 122, 124. Group C (comparative government and politics)—P 1 po 
146, 165, 168, 170, 173, 177, 179, 180, 181, 183. Group D (internationa j 
law, and organizations)—PSc 140, 142, 144, 149, 178, 182, 184. y 
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Of the courses in Group A at least one must be PSc 101, 102, or 104, and it is 
tecommended that this course be taken as ly in the student's academic 
Program as possible 


, very major must complete at least pro-seminar (PSc 191 or 192) or, if 
able, an Honors Seminar (PSc 196, 197, 198, « 9) in tl or senior 
at, A maximum of two of th be i n; such 
Courses do not satisfy the nt's gro nts. A 
0-leve] course be su r the | it with the 
Permission of the instructor under Completion 


' OF concur; nt enrollment in, a methodology course (PS 102, or 104) is 


ü r 
Prerequisite to the 


dit may be applied 
's may be credited 
1 requirement. 

pages 81—82) must 
ynd-group political 


To qualify, the 
and take at least 
1 which nt study project is 
Upleteq With distinction. To be eligible for enrollment in an honors seminar, 
rs, ] ssfully completed PSc 
r of at least 3.5 as juniors or at least 
l 1 the honors seminar. 


“apy have ac hieved a QPI in 
8 Seniors, pg. 101 may not be ta 


rang of A in the field of pi ] science Prerequisite: a bachelor's 
Versity E a majo! political cit nce trom an accredited college or uni- 
Require ^" equivalent degree, and high 1 tic standing. 
Nowled ^ The general requirements, pages and either a reading 
sta ae of a modern foreign language or a specified l vel of knowledge in 
5 “+ OT two graduate-level cour cognate discipline. Students may 


semester hours of graduate course 
rs), and the satisfactory 
in in'three subfields se- 

2) 33 semester hours of 
ctory completion of a 
s selected from those 


Wo ne of the following programs 
c Plus a thesis (equivalent to six sem 
ster's Comprehens 

8ra ET those listed under the Ph.D. | 
urse work without a thesis and the satis 


liste ung o mprehensiv. Examination in four subfield 
ader the Ph.D program 


Py 
As ^x 38 required of all students durin first s« ter raduate 
Dassin, . ^58 they demonstrate kno ge of course's subject matter by 
a Waiver examination 
i ced of Philo: oph | of political sci t ents of outstand- 
d artme. are admitted ctoral program upon rec »endation of a 
Gra u ental graduate ind the concurrence of the dean of the 


R : e 
Quire " 
com lete 3 The general requir iges 88-91, 97-99. Each student must 
PSc 200 General Examination, v h « í minor field of study. 
edge 0 and 201 are t demonstrate knowl- 


le Courses’ 


ach « nation. 
: 8 
cipa] tudent must 


study from four prin- 
ıs several sub- 
an advisor, 
three subfields; a 


inor & gram 
T * field of study consists 
Ogy ( subject-matter division 
Len; "analysis of W : 


ninis ba. 
st thought, and scope 


1) theory and methodol- 


ugh Marxist and Marxist- 
and methods of political science); (2) comparative 
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irative polit ical ani 


and foreign politics (com ysis, regional comparative poll 


tics, and domesti litics of a specified major political (3) inter 
national relations rnational politi onal law. in D: io e 
ganization, regional international 1 lations of a speci - 
major political system); and (4) A in T Y in political proce 
national policy-making | I tit i| law and judia 
process, and state, | Q tative tical analys 
may be used as a T 
à -onuisite 
Departmental prerequisite: prerequis! 
to all second-group cours: 
First Group 
č : i » ck 
1 Introduction to Comparative and Gyorgy, , Mc CUM 
International Politics (3) Soc 
Comparativ nt mphasis on st, 
ture erni ts and the force 
basic id ind s] 


2 Introduction to American Politics and 

Government (3) 
Structure, powers, and process: [ 1 American [ 
(Fall and spring) 
MoskoP | 


Purcell, LeBlanc, Wen 


olitical syst" 


3 Introduc tion to Political Behavior (: "s 
' Study of political behavior, including the role of politics in os 
world, t t nd iss political behavior, 8P only 
influence I politic titut Mav be taken F 
with joint registration in Hum I 
i * . ~ 1 Faculty 
91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johr 1 Associate hen | 
An interdisciplinary troducing the student to a compre ant | 
sive and inte t 1 tanding of tl ivilization and pre 
! problems of East A 
l 
Second Group J | 
, 5 :haffer, Cart? 
101 Scope and Methods of Kim, Cole, Shaffer, 
Political Science (3) gp d 
Nature of political inquiry, approa: udy of politi 
government, empirical methods of researcl (Fall and SP 
er 
zt ni , shaf 
102 Empirical Political Analysis (3) Cole, alysis 
Extensive examin iti of empir ri irch. methods in the a7 , and 
of pol itical behavior. Research d n, data collection Ge "missio? 
aggregate), and data Prerequisite: PSc 101 OF pe 
of instructor (Sprin E | 
nig, OOF 
104 Methods of Public Policy Analysis Henig, hange’ 
^NI b Models and cas: udies of public policy formation and Jlicatio?* 
J / techniques of poli inalysis and evaluation, normative im} 
of alternative policy-making frameworks Spring) 


an 


Í *An interdepartmental cou 
tery, Philosophy: E, 


Literatures, Economics, Geo 
Departments 


an 
s 
] by t Foll Science, East Asian Lang gio 
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105 Political Theory: Major Issues of Linden, Fischer 
Western Political Thought I (3) 


Foundations of Western political thought—Plato to A juinas (Fall 


and spring) 


106 Political Theory: Major Issues of Linden, Fischer 
Western Political Thought II (3) 
Theoretical roots of modern politi« order and disorder ~Machia- 
velli to Rousseau (Fall and sprin 


107 Issues in Modern Political Thought (3) Linden, Wolchik 
Issues of modern political thought as seen through major repre- 
sentative thinkers. Emphasis on conservative, liberal and radical 


thought (Fall) 


108 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) Elliott 


Intensive study of theories and philosophical assumptions of modern 
Communism. Emphasis on the car n as of leading figures: 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, Khrus! ao (Spring) 


109 Democratic Theory (3) = 
Issues of recent democratic thought and theorv particularly in re- 


lation to the contempo rary American political process (Fall) 


110 American Political Thought (3) Morgan 
Political thought in the U. S. from l il times to the present as 
Seen through major representative writing: (Spring) 


111 State and Urban ene; (3) Cole, Henig 
t, institutions, processes, and policies 


Comparative analvsis of « 


Of state and urban political systen (Fall) 

112 : i 

12 State and Urban Policy Problems (3 Cole, Henig 
Selected issues in state and urban policy-making, with emphasis on 
urban and me tropolitan settings (Sprin 

113 Poli aa : - 
Policy and Politics of Intergovernmental Relations (3) Cole 
Analysj f relationships ar ; national tat ind local govern- 
ments. Emphasis on the policy conseque of intergovernmental 
relations and the emerging federal system Fall) 


11 i 
1U.s. Constitutional Law and Politics I (3) Morgan 
Separation Í powers, federal-state relationships, economic regula- 
tion. (F all) 1 A 


11 
5 *a Pcr Law and Politics II (3) Morgan 
Olitical ; 


ivil right: Sprin 


11 
9 The E Presidency (3) Wayne 


J 


of. mination of the politics of pri lent ection, the authority 

^ the cont mporary insti the mechanisms and processes for 
or " m Te : 

" mulating public policy, and the influenci t personality on per- 
Tmance (Fall and spring 


117p 
ub . $43 : 
à lic COGOR and Bureaucratic Politics (3) Teich 
as ' i 
poli ic concepts in publi administration; influence of bureaucratic 
Itics on I ntation. (Spring) 


olicy formulation 


ium Í 
| | 
| 

| 

f | 

I HII 

I j| 

| 
i 
i 
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118 Legislative Process (3) Deering 
Study o Congress, including theories of representation, legislative 
power structure, selection of legislators and the roles they play; 
S:acisionsakiis and the relationship Batien the legislative 8P 

executive branches (Fall and spring) 


LeBlanc 


119 U. S. Political Parties and Politics (3) 
and govern 


Role of parties as a linkage between mass preferences á 
ment policies. Organization, nominations, votin ind activities 1 
Tnm and ex ti^ branches Fall and spring) 

120 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Carroll 
Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior; voting and politica 


campaigning. (Fall) 

: - "us ich 

122 Science, Technology and Politics (3) Logsdon, Tele 
acts of scientific and technological dev elopments on 


Multipk im] 
the political systems. Discussion of public policies for support, use 


and control of science and technology (Fall and spring) 
Col e, Henig 


with various 
educatio™ 


124 Issues in Domestic Public Policy (3) 
Current status of governmental 
social problems in such Mens 
and transportation (Fall or 


ms dealing 
rime, poverty, 


, E ai 4 n 
130 Comparative Government and Kim, McClintock, Peters? 


Politics I (3) 
Comparative political analysis 
states of Western Europe (Fall and ing) 


+ inal 
ry focus on the princip 


Gyorgy: Hinton 


131 Comparative Government and 
Wolchi 


Politics H (3) Elliott, Sodaro, the 
Government and politics of the communist nations; emphasis on ) 
Soviet Union and countries of Eastern Europe (Fall and spring 

; - ffet 

140 International Politics (3) Nau, Sha of 


Es nts 
International actors, international and domestic environmen 
foreign policy, global and regional patterns, general characte 
of foreign policy (Fall and spring) 


istics 


pn " 
142 International Organizations (3) Nau, o 
Development and operations of the United Nations, region 5 


! 


ganizations, and functional international organizations. 
spring) chet 
TT " is 
144 Public International Law (3) Fi 
Survey of international law; emphasis on development an 
(Fall and spring) cell 
z è T 
146 U. S. Foreign Policy (3) pe 
Constitutional, political, and international factors that determint (Fa all 
formulation, execution, and substance of U.S. foreign policy: 
and spring) wis 
EK we à; in, Le 
149 Military Force and Foreign Policy (3) Sapi, maj?! 
Impact of military considerations on U.S. foreign police 
problems in national security, e.g., strategic weaponry: 
sistance, regional security problems. (Fall) 


d trends 
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161 European-Atlantic Relations (3) Stambuk 
International politics of the North Atlantic area, the European Com- 
mon Market, and U.S.-Europt lation l 


165 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
Study of the contemporary s ıl and ethnic structures, govern- 
n ital Vsl 1 OF the Eastern European 

1 h 

168 Soviet Foreign Polic y (3) Elliott 
Relations S., Et e W China; international com- 
mur instrument f foreign policy errelationships between 
domestic and foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy (Fall) 

170 Governments and Politics of Sine a and Japan (3) Hinton 
Political institut id processe f China since 1949 and of Japan 
sin 19 f indigenous tradition nd foreign contacts. 
(Fall) 

173 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) Hinton 
Domestic and international politics of the area's major states 
(Sprin 

177 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich, Pollock 
Politics of the eastern Arab t y, Iran, Israel Fall) 

178 International Relations of the Middle East Ic ) Reich, Pollock 
Analysis of the regional and international relations of the Middle 
East. (Spring 


179 Israeli Foreign Policy (3) Reich 


Examination of the institutions proce nd issues of Israeli 
foreign policy Fall) 

180 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reich, Lewis 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Libya, Egypt thei ir relations with states of the Middle East. 


(Spring) 


181 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) Nimer 


Comparative analysis of political systems in selected countries of 
non- Mediterrane an Africa (Fall 

1 n : em à 

82 African International Politics (3) Nimer 


Analysis of interstate relations in Africa ant ected aspècts of 
African re] itions th the outside world. Recomme GP d prerequisite: 


PSc 181 or equivalent (Spring) 
18 i 
3 Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) McClintock 
Politica] Processes and institutions in Latin America; emphasis on 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico (Fall) 
18 2 : 
4 International Relations of Latin America (3) McClintock 


U. S.-Latin American relations, inter-American diplomacy and or- 
Banization, foreign policies of selected states, the Cuban revolution. 
(Spring) 
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Deering 


*187 Internship: Political Behavior (3 or 6) 
n years 


Internship with a variety of interest groups and, during electio x 
political campaigns. Analysis of the structural and behavioral limita 
tions which confront those who wish to exercise political influen? 
May be repeated for credit with a different work experiente 
(Fall and spring) 
*188 Internship: Urban Affairs (3 or 6) Henig 
Study of urban: political and policy-making processes through i 
signment to an urban-related political or governmental office. FT 
marily for senior urban affairs majors. (Fall and spring) 
^ e 
+189 Internship: Legal Process (3 or 6) walla’ 
The legal system and its role in promoting social change. Reading” 
group discussions, and work with lawyers and third-year law § 
dents. (Fall and spring) 


*191 Proseminar: International Affairs (3 or 6) 
lected problems in international relations. 


in, Reich 
Sapin ral 


Examination of se 


LS t and spring) , 

t *192 Proseminar: Political Science (3) «^ 
Examination of selected problems in political science. (Fall ? 

spring) A 

Henig 


*193 Proseminar: Urban Affairs (3 or 6) 
Readings, research, and class discussion on selected topics i 
solicy-making. Primarily for senior urban affairs 


n urb? 
r$ 
politics and | majo 


Be ^ 

25 : (Fall and spring) df 
*196 Honors Seminar: Political Theory (3) as 

"d ; Research on selected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101. (Fall oF sp 
[ *197 Honors Seminar: American Government and Politics (3) g7 

| Research on selected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101. (Fall oF spr 
*198 Honors Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) ing) 

Bik Research on selected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101. (Fall or sp 
staf 


*199 Honors Seminar: International Politics (3) ing) 


T 
Research on selected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101 (Fall oF sP 
p be Third Group al 
n tet : art 
f 200 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) Linden, Shaffer, car 
pe Introduction to the discipline and profession, analysis an al T 
i parison of some approaches to political inquiry, and empi 
T search design. (Fall and spring) 1 
) , Cart? 
Cole, Shaffer, " 
Emphasis on using iow’ 
puters for statistical analysis in political research. je 
experience with statistics or computers required. (Fall) 
1 202 Advanced Topics in Empirical Political Analysis 
EA qm. Advanced techniques of data collection and analysis; 
M - phasis on such methods as casual modeling, analysis © 
M E regression analysis, and simulation (Spring) 


fe 


* Admission requires departmental approval. 
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203 Public Policy Analysis (3) Teich, Henig, Carroll 
Reading and research on systematic methods of public policy 
analysis (Spring) 

205 Readings in Political Theory (3) Linden 

I n, which illuminate 


(Fall) 


206 Topics in Political Theory Linden, Fischer 
Adv l ind group discussions. Analysis and interpre- 
ti lected i schools of thought (Spring) 


Q Pane o 1 Áa aai 
ot et major v KE DOU rn Cle na 


207 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott, Linden, Wolchik 
Readir issi jf works illuminating the development of 
pre l 

208 Readings in Marxism-Leninism (3) 
Read l ( I nM 
irom I t tł r ) 


209 Democratic Theory Staff 


Elliott, Linden 
ind its controversies 


Readin: ind discussions in d ratic the ittention to recent 
Work toward formulation of adequate theory in American political 
science I 


210 KM an Political Thought | 3) Staff 


Readin and d ; and evaluation of major in- 
telle la I yf ] tl gl t 

211 State Politics (3 Cole, Henig 
Comparative analysis of American state politics, including state 
political institution ind policy-making processes, state policy 
Choices, and the state rol the federal system. (Fall) 


212 Urban Politics (3) Cole, Henig 


The socioeconomic, dem 1d cultural context of urban 
Politics: informal pattern I 1ence in urban decision- 
making; formal institutions and policy-making processes; urban 
Policies and their impacts opring 

213 ns ntal im | 3) Cole 
Analysis of the fiscal, structural, social, and political aspects of the 
evolvin federal svstem wa s on metropolitan government. 


(Fall) 
2 VOD ME E 
14 Topics in Constitutional Law (3) Morgan 
ED s and group discussions on constitutional law and politics. 
Fall vears) 


à 
15 Judicial Policy. -making (3) Morgan 
Role of the ju ry in policy formulation; emphasis on the U.S. 


Judiciary 


Supre me Court and civil liberties issues (Fall, odd years) 


2 
16 American Presidency (3 j ke 


Personal ind inst ed as] the presidency with 
Particular emphasi litics o ative policy-making. 


(Fall) 


217 i iti : 
Bureaucratic Politics (3) sis 
Structure and operation of governmental bureaucracy with particu- 


414 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the History and Political Science 
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lar emphasis on the politics of formulating and implementing public 
policy. (Spring) 

218 Legislative Theory and Behavior (3) Deering 
Organization, behavior, and policy outputs of the U.S. Congres® 
(Spring) 

PPE . " . c 

219 American Political Parties and Electoral Behavior (3) LeBls" 
Nature and functions of political parties, with special emphasis 7. 
party influences on electoral behavior and congressional decis! 
making. (Fall) " 

220 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) Cen 
Sources and dynamics of public opinion and political socializatio 
(Spring) à 

: i 

222 Government, Science, and Technology (3) Logsdon, p 
National and international policy issues which arise from the vert 
action between scientific and technological development and g0 
mental activity (Fall) " 

o ; e c 

223 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) Logsdon, TE 
Selected public policy issues with significant scientific OT tec 
logical aspects. (Spring) 

; . " on 

230 Comparative Government and Kim, McClintock, Peters 
Politics I (3) gall 
Examination of basic approaches to comparative politics. ( 4 

1 rs F 0 

231 Comparative Government and Kim, McClintock, peters 
Politics II (3) tive 
Comprehensive examination of specific issue areas in compare 
political analysis. (Spring) pik 

247 : : chi 

*232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) woii 
Ideological foundations of communism; emergence of the ent '? 
system; development of the international communist moveri 
World War Il; postwar formation of the Soviet bloc. (Fa 

wolchi 


*233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) instit!" 
Comparative analysis of recent ideological trends, political parties: 
tions, and behavior among ruling and nonruling Communis 
(Spring) 


240 Theories of International Politics I (3) 
Critical examination of contemporary theories, 
normative, with emphasis on actor theory. (Fall) 


er 
Nimer, shal 


both empirical 


r 
: E mer, Sha 
241 Theories of International Politics II (3) Nimer, Si and 
Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empiric 
normative, with emphasis on interaction theory. (Spring) uk 
24* : : * " a 
242 Problems in International Organizations I (3) Nau, el pal 
Social and economic interdependence and the politics of inter 
organizations. (Fall) uk 
tamb 
Nau, S "T 


243 Problems in International Organizations II (3) 
Collective security, law, and the politics of intern 
tions. (Spring) 


ational org? 


Departments: 
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244 International Law I (3) Fischer 
Readings in selected areas (Fall) 

245 International Law II (3) Fischer 
Research in selected areas. (Spring) 

246 U. S. Foreign Policy (3) Purcell 


f 
I 


Research and selected reading as the basis for analysis of U.S. 
foreign policy. Particular reference to the decision-making process 


and policy execution (Fall) 

247 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) Purcell 
Research and readings on U.S. public opinion interest groups that 
influence foreign policy (Spring) 

248 U. S. National Security Policy-making (3) Sapin, Lewis 
Executive organization and processes for national security policy- 
making. Attention to relevant theoretical approaches. (Fall) 

249 U, S. National Security Policy (3) Sapin 


Fundamental considerations; selected issues, e.g, arms control and 
disarmament, regional security problems, military assistance. 


(Spring) 
252 Science, Technology, and World Order (3) Nau 


Intensive reading, discussion, and research on the impact of science 
and technology on world order, in particular on the claim that a 
new global politics is replacing traditional or nation-state politics. 


(Spring) 


260 Western European Politics (3) Peterson 
Comparative examination of major characteristics of the political 
Systems in France, England, and the two Ger i Special atten- 
tion to political culture, socialization, recruitment, and communica- 
tion. (Fall and spring) 


261 Problems in Transnational and Comparative — Stambuk, Peterson 
Politics of Western Europe (3) 
National and supranational political processes in Western Europe; 
emphasis on interest aggregation and articulation, interbureaucratic 
relations, and selected policy outcomes in the context of the Euro- 
Pean Common Market. 


2 — : 

63 Communism in Non-Communist Europe (3) Sodaro 
Examination of non-ruling European communist parties; relations be- 
tween these parties and other ruling and non-ruling communist 
parties, 


264 The International Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy and Staff 
Major historical, political, social, and regional factors which have 
Shaped the inter-war, World War II, and post-war evolution of 
“astern Europe; emphasis on foreign relations with outside powers 
and on regional East-West contacts. (Spring) 


265 
Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy and Staff 
A Comparative study of Eastern European states: political, social, 
mic institutions; emphasis on domestic conditions and problems 
91 individual Eastern European countries. (Fall) 
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Elliott, Linde? 


266 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) 
and politics 


Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government 


(Fall) 
; " 2a LE E e ik 
267 Soviet Government and Politics (3 Elliott, Linden, wolch 
Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic gover 
ment and polit Empha Stalin. P juisite: “PSC 266 0 
permission ol 
jott 
268 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Em 
External probler n ) emphasis ^ »" 
period since 1960 R r € n t tates, Weste 
powers, other countrie parties. 
(Spring) 
d . TT T " " jott 
269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) ole, Ell íi 
Soviet í nt milit . s vith attentie 
to intra-bl t lit text t Soviet m 
Oo inirà il I operat pt | yn X Ol « t 
i policy mificant « ange t viet military thoug 
(Fall or spt 
270 Politics of Mainland China I (3) Hi p 
Introduction to the litera 1 „arch in contem 
rary Chinese politi Readings and group discussion (Fall) 
into? 
71 Politics of Mainland C nins II (3) H cot 
Introduction to e literaturt ind to graduate I esearch in 
temporarv Chinese politics. Research seminar Sp! ing) 
into? 
272 Foreign Policy of Mainland C —— (3) HE " 
Objectives; formulation and implementation; ( ymmunist Corin 
Asian state, revolutionary influe would-be great power- (SP jl 
ii : ro 
273 Governments and Politics of South and pu 
Southeast Asia (3 e 
Research an à lected readings as ilvsis of struct. 
e ( elected count! 


problem s, and policie: [ the ments 
] Sox ; Ind Geld 
particular reference India Spring) af 
St 


274 Southeast Asia in W orld Politics (3) : 
lant e-of-pow® 


Southeast Asia in gri ver perspective. B 
cept and "rm gian. nt of Asian subsystem Spring) «ato? 
: Hin 
275 International Politics of the Far East (3) an 
Foreign policies and international behavior egional T Unio? 
extraregional powers, principally the U.S ind the Sovie 


(Fall) Kin 


276 Governments and Politics of ppm and Korea (3) icies ° 


: 1 
oreign pol 


Readings and research on the domestic and f 
Japan, North and South Korea (Fall or spring) p jp 
0 
277 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich, oe 
Readings and research on selected ptr oblems of the gov 


and politic : of the Middle East Fall) ck 


Reich, Po 


278 International Relations of the Middle East (3) 
ternational T 


] id in 


Readings and research on the regional an 
of the Middle East (Spring) 
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280 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) 


Readings and research on selected problems in the governments, 


politics, and international relations of North Africa. (Spring) 

281 Topics in African Politics (3) Nimer 
Readings, research, and discussion of selected aspects of African 
domestic and international politics. (Spring) 

283 Latin American Politics I (3) McClintock 
Readings and discussions on Latin American political processes and 
institutions (Fall) 

284 Latin American Politics II (3) McClintock 
Individual research and class discussion on selected’ topics. 
(Spring) 

285 Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist in the 
methodology of his/her chosen discipline; each student writes a 
report on some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor (Spring) 

?86 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) Staff 
Readings and discussion (Fall or spring) 

287 Selected T in Political —— (3) Staff 
Readings and discussion "all or spring) 

288 Selected Topics in Comparative Politics (3) Staff 
Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring) 

2 

89 Selected Topics i in International Politics (3) Staff 
Readings and discussion (Fall or spring) 
2 ‘ : à 
90 Colloquium: Middle East (3) Reich 
Interuniversity colloquium for advanced:students of Middle East af- 
fairs. Admission by permission of the instructor. (Fall and spring) 

29 b i ; 

1 Colloquium: East Asia (3) Hinton 
Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of Far Eastern 
affairs. Admission by permission of the instructor. (Fall and spring) 

29 

, Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 


gileruniversity colloquium for advanced students of Russian and 
astern European affairs. Admission by permission of the instructor. 
(Fall and spring) 


297 Reading (3) qu 
vimited to master's degree candidates. Written permission of in- 

i Structor required. (Fall and spring) 
98 Research (3) T 
Limite to master's degree candidates. Written permission of in- 

20-95 Tuctor required. (Fall and spring) 
0 Thesis Research (3-3) a 


ug 
(Group 
301 
Advanced Reading and Research in Political Theory (3) Staff 


417 


Reich, Lewis . 


— 
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staf 

340 Advanced Reading and Research in Comparative Politics (3) St 

3) staf 
staf 


eral 


310 Advanced Reading and Research in American Politics (3) 


350 Advanced Reading and Research in International Politics ( 


397 Advanced Reading (3) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor ot Philosophy ge? 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


398 Advanced Research (3) a 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor o! Philosophy gene 
examination. May be repeated for credit Fall and spring) 


staf 


399 Dissertation Research (3) ^ 
May be repeated 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidate: 
credit Fall and spring) 
PORTUGUESE — 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


PSYCHOLOGY pai E — 


Professors T. Hunt (Emeritus), E.L. Phillips, J.N. Mosél (C hairman), P E 
Levy, W.E. Caldwell, R.D. Walk, R.K. White (Emeritus), A-D: pe 
E. Johnson (Emeritus), V. Kirkbride (Emeritus), C.E. Rice, E. Abrava 
D.E. Silber, J. Miller, C.J. Lange 

Adjunct Professors R.F. Caron, J.B. Margolin 

Professorial Lecturers R.K. Kahn, S.L. Cohen RW 

Associate Professors C.E. Tuthill, R.H. Tanck (Research), S.A. Karp ^ 
Holmstrom, L.A. Rothblat 

Adjunct Associate Professors D.G. Kleiman, F. Schmidt 

Associate Professorial Lecturer E.C. Stewart 

Assistant Professors P.J. Poppen, L. Brandt, S.K. Green, 
Hashtroudi 


A.R. Bruhn, 5 


Clinical Training Staff 


Professor J. Borriello «di ME 
Associate Clinical Professors LM. Zimmerman, J.W. Cumming* 
Zedek, E. Blum, P.D. Daen, D.A, Evans 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in psychology (departmental)—Th 
qx must be fulfilled: 
The general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. from psy? 
^ Prerequisite courses—seven or eight semester hours selected 
1, 5 and 6. 
3. Required courses in related areas: fi 
(a) three semester hours selected from Stat 51, 53, OF any uate ; gtudY 
course in mathematics except Math 6. (Students expecting to do gr 
in psychology should elect Stat 53.) ¥ thropol? e 
(b) 12 semester hours selected from American civilization, i 7,1 1 
economics, geography and regional science, history, philosop y E i ot 
151 recommended), political science or sociology, of which six how 


e follow? 


staf | 


itom one of the fol opol ect pe 
or Sociology. If a OI o 
the €xcess will be ctiv 


D Required course: the ma 
ology courses including Psyc 19¢ id one Irse m ¢ 
BOUDS—Group A: Psyc 118, 121, 161; G B: Psyc 115, 144 


i i yt AAU, Ad 
Psyc 101, 112, 129, 131 
tis recommended that students contact their academic advisers as soon as 
Possible for assistance in inning their program f study 


Although there is no foreign language requirement, students 
Taduate study re that 1 raduate scl 


Ort ‘ 
l of p ite: the degree of Bache- 
in psy an equivalent 

C X 1 | } t 

e Y ‘ram is limite preference will be given those 

Who as. I ram is ] prefer 

p, Plan to continue toward a I r oi rau pa ret 

eg duired the neral requirements, page Of the 24 required se- 
me hours (ex usive of the thes minimum of 18 must be in third-group 
Ychology courses including Psyc 202 and either 203 or 204; six may be in 


e i approved by the department. For detailed requirements consult 
chairman of the departmer 


Doctor Of Philosophy in the field of psychology—Prereq the degree of 
ex of Arts 1 mi in [ vchi V id uitted from other 
i Plines will be expected to complete prerequisite undergraduate courses 

Prepare for graduate study in psychology. Qualifying res on the Miller 
tegap aeS Test and the Aptitude Test of the Gradu : ition are 

Ted for admission 
“Qired: the general merits i 88-91, 97-99, including (1) the 


rai re quire men 
completion of the tool 


satisfac 
2x Sfactory 


re see page 97); (2) Psyc 202, 
tion a tat 105; and (3) the satisfactory n of a Preliminary Examina- 
ater, a major Field Ex: 
Study: clinical, deve 


experimental, industrial and organi- 


' and social psychology 


» electing psychology courses in the 
fresh Yc 1; with permission of instructor stud 
n year, 
De 


Pa NF = t 
tous, aenta] prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 prerequisite to all other 


Permis "Ra PSychology. The departmental prerequisite may be waived with the 
slon of the i 


First Group 


nan year should begin 
may elect Psyc 5-6 in the 


nstructor 


1 Genera] Psychology (3) = 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior (Fall and 
Spring) 


5 6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (4—4) Walk, Hashtroudi 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). An experimental approach 

understanding behavior; individual and class experiments per- 

9rmed. Psyc 5: sensation, perception, and emotions and their rela- 

tion to adaptive behavior. Psyc 6 memory, human information 

Processing, learning, and motivation. Laboratory fee, $6 per semester. 
Cademic year) — 


to 
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8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality ( » Tuthill, Bru 
Introduction to the psychology of persor ality. Principles of motive 
ind í aitural factors, am 


(Fall and 


tion, personality development, social 


sessment and description of perso! emphasized 


spring) 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) Kirkbride, Tanck 

The contribution f psycholo 1 ] Hor phasis on ]earn 

: ing. (Fall and 

29 Psychology of Childhood (3 3randt, prub? 

{a Developmental approach to stu f the child wih sis on t 
socialization process, learn! ind the child's view of “the wor! 


(Fall ea spril 


Second Group 
Silber, Holmstrom, pru? 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) 
types of malat 


Causes, diagn 


l 104 Ecology and Mental Health (3) i 
el Examination by field research of the linkage tween aspects e 
the physical environment and mental health. Lectures and stu! 
field rese zri projects Fall) po 
! 105 The Psychology of Consumer Behavior and Attitudes (3) Phill 
| Consumer il ttitudes in regard to advertising: buy 
Eir habits, con tic ju | soci re res, and mas® 
La : suasion. Lectures and i I (Sp sil 
EE 108 Humanistic Psychology (3) a 
1 ko ! Critical examination of humanistic psychology Emphasis. on ex 
y of consciousness in human behavior. Philosophi foundations: alish 
istential and phenomenological psychology, the new men pts 
E (Spring) ard 
X 110 Perception and Understanding i in C hildren (3) Ap a 
Concepts and research in the area of devi lopme ntal psyc cho nitio® 
ET. emphasis on the growth and davalo pint of perception, X | 
ARD E and language. (Spring) h "m 
ir E 112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) Brubn, Jo nce 
i ‘ Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adole? m 
$ A a $ e with emphasis on application ol psychology to solution 9 
| a T 1 spring 
i sl problems. (Fall and spring) Mos! 
43983 A 115 Psychology of on and Communication (3) gati | 
af een Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Infor ture? 
By ^ theory, generative grammar aay: cultural and li inguistic p ng) 
l f in the perception and learning of language. (Fall and $ sprin Jk 
Hj w 
$ ki 117 Psychology of Art and Picture Perception (3) phei 
KI Principles of perception as applied to art. Theories of Aure per 
"5 Gibson, Gombrich, and Gooden in as related to art and pic dre? 
^ ception; study of cross-cultural rese „arch and research ge obh 
bi 118 Neuropsychology (3) uc 
M Sys Analysis of neural processes underlying behavior. Basic 


$ n 
le and functions of the nervous system, with emphasis " 
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processes, learning and memory, motivation, and emotion. (Fall 


and spring) 


119 Group Dynamics (3) Miller 


Relationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and larger 

ocial tems. The I rch | applications of group and 

0 izat ıl processes, emphasizing contributions of Freud, Lewin, 

Bion, M Slater, Mann, Miller and Rice. Enrollment limited. 
(Sprin 

121 Psychology of Learning (3) Hashtroudi 

Theori I I related t isic learn !; processes as determi- 

it l I I rrent research using both human 


and animal ubiject 


Silber 


122 Psychology and Human Relations (3) 
J techniques by evolving 


an on-going T-group within course itself. For junior and senior 
und duat ence open to others with permission 
OI instruct ou 1er 


Abravanel 


12 4 Aggression: Its Nature and De "terminants (3) 
1 and influence of 


St ud of 1 h wlth aduit cni k ren AS 
Mass mec ind tural mparisons in handling and channeling 
aggression. Examination of contemporary tł of aggression. 


Karp, Poppen 


their application to 


129 Theorie of Pe rsont ality | (; 
Survey of | nality theories; empha 


Problems of individual (Fall and spring 
Karp 


130 Seminar: Political and Social Implications of 
Current Approaches to Psy chological T reatment (3) 


Discus: ind preser yf 1 it works, such as those of Szasz, 
Goffman \ Jl riters on minority ‘liberation, bearing upon 
the implications for individuals and socie ty of var ‘ious approaches 
to psy ıl treatment, including psychotherapy and behavior 


modificatio 


Hunt, Karp, Holmstrom 


1 
31 Faychologic. al Tests (3) 
re common uses in busi- 


Su vey ol ) cho l ests Ti hei m 
ne 8s, industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material 
lee, $7 l| etipti 


13 am 

2 Socialization i in C Childhood (3) Brandt 
primary methods by which the child is shaped in 
internalization of con- 
nting procedures. Or- 
ypmental level. 


iu focu | issu lir 
Personnel and Industrial Psychology Cohen, Mosél 
"Sychologi ; and met! to problems of per- 
SOnnel management hun engineering, employee motivation and 


UXamination of 
terms of social indo i SAM ‘contrat 
trols, : 


ganize« 


ieta values ana pare 


1 nen numan u 
Produc tivity Fall and spring 
150 p a 
Sychology of Sex Differences (3) Poppen 
me levant int biological, psychological, and sociological influences on 
aes and females in the de ment of sex differences; hormonal 


differenc. es, 
fashions, z 
female role 
empirice 


socialization of sons and 
evaluation of male and 
al theory. Emphasis on 


erential 


gender ident 


i x 
masci femi unity, cul rej 


it 
Surv I relevant psychol ogi 


al research and hy pothes sis testing. 
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151 Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, Poppen, Gree® 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation 
role-behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial 8 
tudes, nationalism and war (Fall and spring) 

Silber 


of criminal behavior 
ses affect 


154 Psychology of Criminology (3) 
Examination of many psychological aspects 
personality of criminals and of psychological proces 
behavior. (Fall) 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 
measurement of opinion, 


I a 
2 pro Spring 


158 Psychology of Interpersonal Attraction (3) om 
Psychological bases for interpersonal attraction; emphasis OM Ln 
relevant theoretical approaches and effects 0 


Psychology of opinion formation 
determinants of attitudes, psychological processes 
bases of receptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. 


; 1 variables 
sonal variadies 


traction on other behavior. 
161 Comparative Psychology (3) caldwr 
Lectures and demonstration on animal psychology. Psycholog 


E T a ( Jace 
processes in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior, the Pas) 
Spri 


of animal experimentation and research in psychology. 
Rothbls! 


168 Principles and Techniques in Neuropsychological 


Research (3) dr 
Introduction to basic anatomical, physiological and behavioral ships 
niques used in neuropsychological researi h to explore relation in 


between the brain and behavior. Admission by permission 
structor. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring) 


170 Clinical Psychology (3) sical 
blems of the clinic 


An exploration of the history, functions, and pro thic* 
psychologist Assessment, treatment, community approac es, € 
Prerequisite: Psyc 101, 131 (Spring) tof 
: : S 
188 Attitudes toward Death and Dying (3) sence 
Exploration of the many different aspects, attitudes, and exper ri 
associated with the process of death and dying. Limited to J 
and seniors. staf 
191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) cts: 


; oje 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental en pe 
s 4 
nt atio? 


Open to qualified students by permission; arrangeme tt 

made with the sponsoring faculty member prior to regis 

May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) anl 
192 Field Experience in Psychology (3) Abt 
Senior psychology majors will spend a minimum of six hours S ting! 
in a local mental health, rehabilitation, school, or community $ f the 
Students registering for this course must have the approve 15 for 
instructor by May 15 for the fall semester and by Decem 
the spring semester (Fall and spring) 


Ric? 
196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) caldwell of 
Senior capstone course which includes a survey and integr i 


the major viewpoints and concepts of psychology: Red 


psychology majors. (Fall and spring) 
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197 Honors Seminar in Psychology (3) Staff 
I > from semester to se- 


Selected topics in psychology which chang: 
Intended primarily for juniors who plan to enroll in Psyc 


mester 
191 (independent research) in the senior year. May be repeated for 
credit. 

198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) Staff 


in psychology, includ- 


Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments 
emphasis on student 


ing those performed by members of the class 
participation. May be repeated for credit. 


Third Group 


Thi 
td-group courses are limited to graduate students in psychology, except by 


Spe en : 
Pecia] permission of instructor. 


202 Psychological Research Methods and Abravanel, Holmstrom 


Procedures (3) 
Required in all graduate psychology programs. Prerequisite: graduate 


Standing, a laboratory course in psychology, and an elementary 
Course in statistics. (Spring) 

203- ; : : T 1 

03-4 Experimental Foundations Hashtroudi, Rothblat and Staff 


of Psychology (3-3) 

Required of doctoral students in psychology during first year of 
Study. Psyc 203: basic issues in learning and motivation. Psyc 204: 
Physiological processes; sensation and perception. (Academic year) 


205 Research Methods in Intervention Programs (3) Karp 
Special problems of conducting research in a clinical setting; em- 
Phasis on content and method of studies designed to assess effects 


Of therapeutic intervention. Prerequisite: Psyc 202. (Fall) 
2 “v4 : , 
06 Methods of Clinical and Personality Research (3) Rice 
Review of tec hniques especially relevant to research in clinical, 


Personality, and social psychology. Scaling methods, multivariate 
techniques, introduction to the use of computers in data analysis. 


20 Prerequisite: Psyc 202; Stat 105 or equivalent (Spring) 
7~ à : 
8 Psychological Assessment (3-3) Holmstrom, Levy, Silber 


Open only to clinical graduate students in the Department of Psy- 
Chology. Theoretical and clinical aspects of assessment; includes in- 


jerviewing, psychometric tests, and projective techniques. Two-hour 
aboratory diagnostic work at clinical facilities. Material fee, $7 per 
: Semester. (Academic year) 
09 : St ae 

Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) Caldwell 


Various theoretical approaches to the psychology of motivation; 
ystematic concepts and experimental findings deriving from each 
approach. (Spring) 


211 A 
cement of Cognitive Functioning (3) Levy 
there of intelligence and achievement and their assessment 
Ough a variety of individual procedures. Material fee, $7. Ad- 


21 Mission by permission of instructor. (Summer) 
2 Pe : 
r . " " 
M sonality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) Levy 
e ; 
Es of personality assessment, primarily the Rorschach. Ma- 
al fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor. (Summer) 
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213-14 Seminar: Developmental 
Psychology (3-3) 


Psyc 213: research and theory in de 
phasis on perceptual and cogn 

the devel ipm t OI ial iwart 
growth processes. Psyc 214 


ce ptual, cognit 


research prodig 


S] 


Consideration and use ¢ W 

of personality and psychopat 

207-8 or 211 nd 212. Gradi 

chology admitt by permission of in: 


(Summer) 


216 Psychological Assessment by Graphic Means (3) 


Examination 


and personality; clinical 
terpretive princi sought. Hun 
ings as examples. Adm | 


218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy | 


Introduction to theory nd te 
proaches: ] hoanalyt ego-cente 
and others. Original sour 


219 Group Dynamics (3) 


Relationship of the individual 

social systems heory, research 

ganizational processes, emphasi 
Bion, Mills, Slater, Man N 


(Spring) 


opment; con sideration 0 


15 Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) 


Abravanel, Walk, Brand! | 


ental psychology: " 


enetic -biologic? 
arch ar theory in per 
tensiv tudy of f selecte 


Brandt, Bruhn 
! dur in assessment 
ildren. Prerequisite: psyc 
elds other than psy 
Material fee, $7: 


viateriai 


Levy 


t of intelligent? 


essment o 


litv. Common. f 


id | 
gs and free Fal " 
of instructor. 
gilbet 
; ychothe »rapeutic n 
idirantidh transactio? | 


imer| 
Millet \ 
r 
l ivities, and wr 
ications of group p 
iti of Freud, d | 
ict Enrollment limit | 


220 Seminar: Abnormal Psyc hology | 
i Study of selected problems of psychopathok (Fall) «allo 
rrie 
221-22 Seminar: — Psy emptied 3) Bo 
For gradu tude in the clinical hology program. Oper c 2277 
others if space T perr of instructor. Ps viens? 
Í survey of group thera] I T upervise d exp“ (Ace | 
with therapeutic groups. Prerequisite yc 221: Psyc 219. 
demic year) 
i ; trou 
223 Seminar: Learning (3) Harm ! 
Selected topics of current research in the psycho 
learning Spring pn 
Bru 
225 Seminar: Child Psychotherapy (3) pildre™ 
1 1 
Theory and practice of insight-orientec vchotherapy with © treat 
Class observation of an ongoing tr t Supervisi ato E 
ment of a | cum rmission ot instr clint l | 
quired for all students except graduate students in the chile \ 
È 


track. (Spring 


and Adolescence (3) 


For graduate students in psychology 
of instructor, if space permits. Ex 


open to others with 
jloration of major topics 


226 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ing psychopathology in children and adolescents; discussion of 
nosological issues with emphasis on theoretical and research litera- 
ture. (Fall) 


227-28 Seminar: Principles of Psychotherapy (3-3) Kahn 


For graduate students in clinical psychology; open to others, with 
permission of instructor, only if space permits. Patient's needs and 
demands on the therapist. Case participation heavily relied upon. 


Prerequisite: Psyc 218. (Academic year) 
229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) Phillips 


Stimulus-organism-response variables and their interactions, with 
emphasis on learning theory as applied to clinical problems. 
(Fall) 


231 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) Mosél 
Quantitative techniques and principles used in construction, stan- 
dardization, and evaluation of personality and ability measures for 
research and practice; quantification of human judgment for mea- 
surement purposes. Prerequisite: course in tests and measurements 
and an elementary course in statistics. (Fall) 


232 Ego Psychology and Theories of Object Relations (3) Holmstrom 
Emphasis on theoretical contributions of Freud, Hartmann, Kris, 
Klein, Rapaport, Kernberg, and others. Assessment and treatment are 
addressed, primarily with reference to investigations of borderline 
and characterological disorders. Permission of instructor required for 
all students except those in clinical psychology. (Spring) 


234 Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) Mosél 
Development of classical axiomatic-deductive theory underlying ma- 
Jor notions in the construction and evaluation of psychological 
tests, (Spring) 

235 Seminar: Community Mental Health (3) Miller 
(Formerly Psyc 236) 
For graduate students in the department of psychology; open to 
Others, with permission of instructor, only if space permits. Survey 
Of issues and techniques in community mental health; emphasis on 
educational systems and community mental health issues. Prerequi- 


Site: Psyc 219. (Fall) 

240 Seminar: Selected Topics in Psychopathology (3) Silber 
Examination of current research and theory in psychopathology. 
(Spring) 

2 ; dee : 

45 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) Mosél 


qnalysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation and pro- 
Uctivity. Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group, 


supervisory leadership, formal and informal organization, job de- 
sign. (Fall) 


2 : 
46 Seminar: Personnel Evaluation Techniques (3) Mosél, Harper 


Techniques of personnel selection and performance evaluation. Em- 

Ployment tests, personal data, assessment interviews, performance 

Pipa ic and assessment centers. Consideration of federal guidelines 
employee selection. Includes practicum. 


24 i 
7 atinar: Psychological Tests and Equal Opportunity (3) Hunt 
echnical, professional, practical, and legal demands of psychologi- 
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256 


257 


258 


261 


268 


272 


274 


in 
. x MEINE ue gains 

cal test use. Current problems of fairness, discrimination 8 ^ 
i 


minorities, and test validation. (Summer) 
Cohe? 


Organizational Behavior Research Applied to 


al effectiveness 


Emphasis on development of models of organization 


design of valid diagnostic instruments; imple 


strategies; establishment of progran 

even years) 

n ; n 

Tuthill, Poppen, GT 

] inition, dissonant’ 
group dynamic? 


Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) 
Current research and theory: motivation and ct 
social interaction theory, interpersonal proce: 
group conflict (Fall) 
Tuthill, Poppo" 
White, Gre 
lling, attitude scaling 


Research Methods in Social Psychology (3) 


Selected methods such as public opinion polling, t f "m 
interviewing, content I \ ;, naturalistic observation, le 
search or laboratory exp tion (Fall and. spring) 


Tuthill 


Seminar: Experimental Social Psychology (3) tion 
Experimental study of small groups, group climates, intera? sod 
heoretical approach to individua 


process analysis. Lewin's field 


group processes Spring, ot 
white 
: : ild 
behavior, chi d 
ry, including Wor 
(Spring) 


Seminar: Psychological Causes of War (3) 


ttemnt t teorat vide: fron nimal 
An attempt to integrate eviden Irom animal 
$ 
jt 


psychiatry, and recent histo 


havior, anthro} 1 
Wars I and II and the present East-West conflict 


Current Topics in Social Psychology (3) Poppen, 
Advanced seminar with I theoretical approaches, ic 


search, or problem areas within field of social psychology: 


Changes each semester (Fall and spring) il 
Seminar: Attitude Change (3) à Tu 

Review of recent research literature on. attitude i 
attitude change and exper 


Gree? 


focus on major 


: m 
change. Examination of theories of 
findings. (Spring, even years) 


i : , mem 
Seminar: International Communication (3) Mosél, o: s 
rent and pu 


Primarily for students in the School of Governm sna Com 
Administration and School of Public and International Affair eh 
municating information and effecting attitude change across € 
interpersonally and by mass media. qobli! 
Seminar: Neuropsychology (3) nt" 
Selected problems in research relating 
dependent topics each semester such as e 
development and behavior, clinical aspects of nervous sys 

tion. aawe! 
Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) o of 
Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology in the 
personality study. (Fall, odd years) calawe! 
Comparative Psychology and Ethology (3) 
Synthesis of the principles and findings of ethology 
psychology. Examination of the theories and findings © : 


jor ^. 
the brain and behav? raid 
sensory processing fun 


" and 
formation "UE 


Tinbergen, and Jakob von Uexkiill in the light of recent experimental 
investigations. (Fall, even years) 


289 Seminar: Curre nt Topics in pe Psy chology (3) Staff 


Re v and discussion of contemporary research and theory in a 
| jp jali ed field of psychological ade by leaders in the field. In- 
'pendent toy ach semester; may be repeated for credit. (Fall 

prin 


Cohen 
(Spring, 


291 Theories of Organizational Behavior (3) 
Exan inatic I r1 tt retical models ind research. 
odd year 


292 Seminar: Perception (3) Walk 


Study of current I d theory in the experimental psychology 
of perceptio Sp! } 
293 Seminar: Psychology of Thinking (3 Rice 
R W l heoretical positions and research concerning the 
proce gnit I ry icept formation, and reasoning. 
295 Independent Research in Psychology (3) Staff 
| Individual library or exper ntal research under supervision of 
st iber. A nust be made with sponsoring faculty 
memb ior to regi i Ma epeated for credit. (Fall 


299. | 
3 200 h. 'sis Research (3-3) = 
l (Fall 


F 
urth Gr oup 


C 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to st the Doctor of Philosophy major 
field M e I i redit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Lin ited ) ' r ! Y 


octo1 | lidates, May be repeated for 
credit Fall 


SYCH 
NATRY AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


The ¢ 
tolle : - 
Cig al ng coi Dep: t of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Advan t | M | Health Sciences, is open 
z= the: I iled description, 
ie £ 


06 Semin: ir: Clinical Introduction to F amily 


lagnosis and The 'rapy (3-3) 
LIC , 
ín * ADMINISTRATION GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


> 


mmers (Emeritus), S.R. Chitwood 


nan), A.E. Merget, 


1, F.W 


'. Grupp, Jr. 
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Programs of study in Public Administration 
of Public Administration and Doctor of Publi 
the School of Government and Business Administrat 


Third Group 


205 Introduction to Public Administration 
and Management (3) 


leading to the degrees of. | 
Administration are offered 
ition (see pages 131-61). 


Brown, chitwo? 


Provides frame of reference for study of public ad ministrat 
Historical development, contemporary approat hes, roles of the P" d 
lic manager. Ethics and norms, administrative esponsibility ing) 
public interest. Management in the public sector (Fall and pri? 


213 Administration in the Federal Government (3) 


Critical analysis of federal admini: 
tegral part of the political system 


the courte, interest groups, political parties 


public decisional process (Fall and spring) 


215 Law and the Public Administrator (3) 
(Formerly PAd 220) 
Exploration and analysis of the 
society. Emphasis is placed upon the procedural, 
jurisprudential dimensions of American law 
seeks to convey understanding of the law 
guiding and constraining public decision making. 


of law in @ d 


(Spri 


217 Seminar: Development Administration I (3) 


The nature of underdevelopment. Spe ific problems of 
Jn 


veloped countries. National cultures and polit ical 
systems. The giving of assistance: types of 
working with aid givers 


218 Seminar: Development Administration II (3) 


Problem of the transfer of 
try to another. P deve „lopment. 
St 


Political ar ni 
and multilateral approaches. The role of the innovator. 


administrative development 


221 Organization Theory and Catron, Har 


ietrativo 
j3irTative 


and admi 
foreign aid; pro 


$ 
capability from Oni ted 


Tol? 


rative organizations 88 cides! 
's of Congress, the Pres 
and the public in 


emocri! 


a 
historical cit 
This broad persper 
a legal and moral 


ing) 
St 


les$ 


na 
= 
© 
a 


S, 
mon ve 


r* 


] for? 


de 
iv 
nistró" of 


chitwoo! 


a 


the Public Sector (3) org?! 
Analysis of organization theory with spe: ial focus on public ^ ing: i 
zations; current issues in org ration theorv; decision- je ization 
organizational environment and the changing nature of organ! 
in a post-industrial society (Fall and spring) prow? 
223 Behavioral Factors in Large and C eom Organizations 6 a iatis 
Analysis of the nature and characteristics of large rS AY 
Bureaucracies and their behavioral patterns; dysfunctionalist® wE 
proaches to policy and leadership, pé articularly © Que ox 
public organizations; influence and control systems. Futon 


(Fall and spring) 


231 Public Personnel Administration (3) nists 
Survey of basic principles and functions of p yersonnel adm rit 
in the public srvice. Roles of personnel mané gement oe ent ' 


placement, wage and salary administration, training. T 
other personnel functions. (Fall) 


232 Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) Staff 
Analysis and evaluation of major personnel management problems 
in government; employee-management relations; affirmative action 

yovernmental relationships. Impact of 

(Spring) 


automation. Eval 


onnel systems. 


233 Seminar: Manponr er Development and Seaia (3) Porter 


Examination of public and private manpower trends, problems, poli- 
cic and [ in ( f a editt old and new, to 
h itio f manpower programs ilysis of impact of 
e id | fa inpower. 
235 Seminar: Technology Change and Professional Roman 
Human Resource Planning (3) 
Addi ; human jurce problems arising from automation and 
othe hnological chan Evaluation of these developments in 
gover less, and educational organizations, and their im- 
Plications for productivity, employment, t g, and education. 
Analy f econon I l, and social factors influencing public 
and privat iman resou policies (Spring) 
236 Labor-Management Relations in the Public Sector (3) Staff 
iples urrent ; in public sector labor relations; col- 
t ype of bargaining, repre- 
atic is, unfair practices, grievance procedures, bilateral- 


ism i d 
m and m 


42 ? Administration of State and Local Governments (3) Washington 


(Forme X 

Examina f overnmental structures and func- 
tion id priv: ] ] ir place within the federal 
System limitatior ind alternatives available to encourage 
more effective administratioi (Fall and spring) 

245 Intergovernmental Relations (3 Washington 
Assessment of the i ts and consequences of changes in the ad- 
mini and programs in the fed- 
eral system. | la 1, roles and responsibilities of federal, state, 
regional 1 local systems will be examined from both theoretical 
and practical vantage point 


2 

46 Dynamics of Citizen Participation in Administration (3) 
Exami 
An ai 
Orga 
admini 


Merget 
i- democratic society. 


ics of citizen-based 
'thods or models by which 


ition of t natur f participation 


248 Financing 


Local Government (3) 
Analy 


Merget 


p of the structu admir ation of public finance in 
9C8l governments. Includes the financin z of services through munici- 
^ taxation and other revenue sources, debt administration and im- 
i Plications of the budgetary proces Fall and spring) 
49 Urb; i ‘ Pe : 
Urban Public Policy (3) Washington 
»xamination of views of the ci sis on urban systems in their 


Social, politi 


Sround of ur ba 
functiona] 
Portation 


ispects. Against the back- 
ion, will address such central 
welfare, crime, poverty, trans- 


areas as he 
and housing. 


aith, education, 


(Spring) 
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251 Governmental Budgeting (3) 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles and 
mental budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, 8P 
budgeting; their role in the management process 


252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning (3) 


Intensive analysis of managerial and economic proce 

niques used by goveri nt enci or plannii allocating 8? 
managing scarce resources in the implementation of public programs 
Topics discussed include benefit-cost analysis, program budgeting 
systems anal and present value analysis Fall and spring 


253 Public Financial Management Within Federal Agencies (3) 
neral practi 


(Fall and spring 


Merget 
lures and tech 


Porte? 
practices in gover 


g 


staf 


ices 


Intensiv analysis of the concepts, principles ind ge 
I f th nce} princiy , ar ies 
of bsan ial n € t w n federal departments and agene@™ 


focusing on the interrelationships of finan 
and drawing on the several financial disciplines 


counting, and auditing 


program functions 
of F budgeting: " 


260 Policy Formulation and Administration (3) Harmon, zd 
Normative and analytical els of the policy process; effect? 
decision-making and institutional arrangements on public po? 
formulation and implementation (Fall and spring) 

Catro” 


261 Policy Analy sis in Public Administration (3) 


p 


[Formerly PAd 214) 


Introduction to systematic analysis of public policy. 
sonc | framework lifi ting t public a 
conceptual frameworks for differentiating types ot pu 


e.g., distributive, regulatory, redistributive, Ex: mination of t t 
and limits of analytic techniques in the development, implemen 


and evaluation of public policy. (Fall and spring) 


262 Seminar: Science, — and Public — (3) 
technology up« ublic admit 


The impact of science and 
vti national policies. 


terms of both adr tive practice 
(Spring) 


264 Public Program Evaluation (3) 
(Formerly PAd å 
Theory and practice of program evaluation 
Exploration of scope and li nitations of Curre 
due to economic, political, social and administrative 
nation of Bathodelosicel. considerations for data collection: a 


ti ea 
and evaluative res 


nt practice in evalu? 


tatio on 


factors. oa 


of 
Dev elopment 


Black 


si 
istration ' 


z iesemir i spring) 
and dissemination. (Spring) gtaf 


288 Field Problem Studies in Public Administration (3) 


an 
ved int rnships on selected issues 


Field research and ap} 
pects of public adm 
ment problems arising in governm 
institutions. Open students upon 
toward the degree program and with the conse 


tal agencies al 


nt of fac ulty 4 


mentation (3) `’ " 


289 Public Program Management and nan Implem adminis 


d methods in public 8 


A review of the diverse conce pts a 


tion; an analysis and integration of the : 
managerial, and leadership values and issues in impl 
policies. Open oa to MPA candidates in their fina ii 
study. (Fall and spring) 


mane, 
ion, including specific policy anc ublie 
l „d relate pous | 


completion 0 advis" 


salient political, ^ " ubl 
ementi ter ^ 
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290 Special Topics in Public Administration (3) Staff 
— new course topics and teaching meth- 
ods. May be repeated once for credit. 

295 Researc h Me thods (3) Staff 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and 
gathering, research mods nd designs, analysis and testing, con- 

f (Fall and spring) 


Staff 


tal course offering; 


trols, inter 
I pI 


296 Statistical Applications in Public Administration (3) 


Use of statisti nd computers in research and program evaluations. 
l frequency distribution, 
y, variability, correla- 

ts; computer assist- 


298 Directed Re 'adings and Researc hi in Publi Administration (3) Staff 
in public administration. 
be repeated once for 


Super d readi j selected fields wit 


Admissio y pern n of tru 


credit 


299 Thesis Seminar ( (3 Staff 
Examination « th is standards, research philosophy and method- 


ology in public administri t 


300 Thesis Research (3) M 


Fo 
ürth-o s a ; 
the "s group cou; il doctoral students, and are offered as 
tio emand requir T} otl raduat udents at the discre- 
N of the 4 aey ‘ 


! depar tment 


311- 
1-12 Seminar: Public -Private Sector Chitwood 


Institutions and Relationships ( 3-3) 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for 


describing, understanding, and g the nature, values, and 
actions of American pub ind stitutions. Problems, poten- 
tials, and ; tives for structu and private institutional 
arrangements to meet the needs of soci ty 
323 
Brown 


Seminar: The Large and G — Organization (3) 
Inique prol lems of large iplex organizations: 


public, private, 
and mixe d. Emerging concepts and theor 


. Selected issues. 


Chitwood 


Seminar: Public Administration and 
“American Political and Social Institutions (3) 
operi ed in depth study « f contemporary literature in selected 
S and of research metho lology in public administration. 
Seminar; Trends in Public Administration Theory (3) Harmon 
Survey Of contemporary normative and epistemological issues in 


Public administrati theorv practice. Analysis of the past and 
Present influen e of logical positivism, behavioralism, humanism, 
existenti; lism and phenomenology 
"S f 

€minar: Social Action and Public Policy (3) Catron 


Int i : : 

= wees ‘iplinary approach to foundations of public policy with focus 

Pra estica] problems of social action. Interrelation of theory and 
tice. Decision and management as human actions. 


S eph er i P4 ie 


E 1 MI 

B. 4 | 

d 1 | 
! MIT 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
the Doctor of Public Administration 


Limited to students preparing for the 


general examination. May be repeated for credit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr. 
May be m 


Limited to Doctor of Public Administration candidates 


pe 'ated for credi 


PUBLIC AND INTER NATIONAL AFFAIRS EM 


Professors R.H. Davison, J.W. Kendrick, R 
Michael (Emeritus), J. Aschheim, H.L. LeBlanc. Rl K Wh ite (Emeritu 
A. Gyorgy, B. Nimer, R.P. Sharkey, C.T. Stewart, Jr, J.W. Robb, 
Yakobson, ur Hinton, H.M. Sachar, G. Stambuk, H. Solomon; 
Petrov, B.M. Sapin, C. Shih, R.K. Lewis, C. Hsieh, G. Sigur, M. GOGH 
P.P, Hill, 3 Morgan, jr., R. Thornton, H. Pollack (Research), B. Reich 
Y. Kim, R.M. Dunn, Jr., C.A. Moser, M.A. Holman, P.F Klarén 

Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll, W.H. Lewi 

i Loctirora | Hardt, T. Hsia, B. Ramundo, T.W. Wolfe; BM 
Hadley, J.F. Coates, J.J. Dziak +t, 

Associate Need WR. Johnson, R.Y. Yin, J.K. ! ES Elliot 
C.A. Linden, S.J. Wayne, J.M. Logsdon, H.R. Nau H. 1 reich, 
son, A.M. Yezer, R.S. Goldfarb R.L. Cole 

Adjunct Associate Professor V.T. Coat: 

Associate Professorial Lecturer P. True 

Assistant Professors G.C.Y. Wang, D.L. Lee, D. Fischer, L. 
Aho, J.J. Cordes, S. Shaffer, C. McClintock, R. Sines, A. 
M. Sodaro (Visiting), S. Wolchik (Visiting) 


Programs of study 
(China or Japan), interr 
and urban affairs leadir 
study in East Asian idies, 
Middle Eastern studies, public affairs, R 
and science, technology, and public policy leading t 
Arts are offered by the School of Public and International 4 


AX 
T 
>= 
3o 
ua 
E 
€" Mes 
Se anes 


legree of Bachelor of Arts, p progr " dies: 
nternational affair Latin American T dies: 
nd East European 
the dt gree of 
Affairs (S88 


.161-79). 
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Professors R.G. Jones, H.E. Yeide, Jr. (Chairman), D. Wallace; Jr. ! 
Associate PROEdesot ae Hiltebeitel | 
Associate Professo Lecturer E.S. Josp 
Assistant Professors Ty A, Q itslun 
Assistant Professorial Lect , 

wins 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in religion (departmental)—The follo { 
quirements must be fulfilled 


1. The general requirements a: ted on pages 72-73 79-85. to satis 
should consult the departmental advisor regard coul to be taken d 
the requirements for meaningful initiation into the sócial sciences ^ 
natural and mathematical sciences.) 
9. 10, 59, 60.2 


2. Prerequisite courses—six hours from among Religion 9, 4% 3 


RELIGION 433 


.&. Four required courses in related areas—(a) six semester hours in studies of 
8 other than American and English (preferably a foreign language), and 

(5) six semester hours in either literature. philosophy, or history. 
d Required courses in the major—thirty semester hours including at least 
*hty-one hours of upper-level courses. Twelve of these hours must be chosen 
rg One of the following religious traditions: Judaism (Rel 103, 107, 113, 114, 
» 116, 174, 184), stianity (Rel 104, 105, 122, 124, 143, 144, 145, 146, 172), 
7, 158, 159, 160, 162). Appropriate graduate seminars 
may be approved as substitutions for advanced-level courses. The program 
nest include Rel 101 and at least one course in each of the following areas: 


brew Scriptures, New Testament, Eastern religions, W« stern religions. 
n honors the urse (Rel 19 available for eligible students. 
tis recom: ended that students include the study of foreign languages in 
and jun dergra luate program, including Hebrew for those specializing in Judaism 
the nvlical studies, Greek for those specializing in early Christianity (including 
eW Testament), Sanskrit for those specializing in the religions of India. 
m adents ) enter graduate school are urged to study French or 
an 
Pi Of Arts in the field of religion—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 
Regui 4 major in igion from ; University, or an € quivalent degree. 
of Em: t neral requirements, pages 88-96. Of the 24 semester hours 
teligion "ec E ; (« of the thesis), at least 12 must be in third-group 
the De Sou m i int in a « felated field outside 
Drehen Pcr lent of Re d by departr The Master's Com- 
One of th. Exa tio Ct í e thesis research must be on 
New Test, se th the Old Testament, the 
modern E nt, history of Christianity, Judais history of religion in America, 
A teadi,, SOUS thought, ethi ogy of religion, and history of religions. 
however © <nowledge examination, usually in French or German, is required; 
Is in the Hebre w or Greek is acceptable for those students whose thesis area 
thesis vu Tus al field and Sanskrit or an Eastern lan for those whose 
*d 1S in the ! te fr , 
of Srl Of Arts in the d of religious education—Prerequisite: the degree 
lent m Qo | ijor l his University, or an equiva- 
“Ours Bree. The , duate program should have included the following 
R l Educ 108; Psyc 1, 22, and 29; SpDr 1 or 11. 


il requirements, pages 88-96. Of the 24 semester hours 
} ust be in third-group 


gion n í u of the the at least six r | 
epa b 3t i iximt f 12 may be in a closely related field outside the 
Mast at : proved by the department 
ter of a s om 
; egre 9 Ar ld of religio: 1 medi ire*—Prerequisite: (1) 
a ui © of Bachel Ji ts with a r religion from this University, or 


b ic ?) a first prof nal theological degree; or (3) acceptable 
Püche]os, york required of entering medical students who have not earned a 


Require egret but who are pursuing the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

Sists Of 39. the general 1 juirements, pages 88-96. The program of study con- 
Stude $ 9 semester ho rs of approved course work with or without a thesis. 
Pastora] rust elect rse work covering four fields selected from clinical 
Medicina oTe, religio; iolog chology, 1 administration and 


“ourse work in these fields must be distributed as follows: 12 

nd least six hours in clinical 
nust cover three fields 
by the department, 
'd clinical education 


centers of the College 
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may be offered as a tool subject in lieu of the required reading knowledg? 


examination in a foreign language. 

Master of Arts in the field of history of religions—Hinduism -Consortia 
of Universities progr am) Prerequisite: the Bachelor of Arts de gree from ed 
University with suitable background in the study of religion of South Asia 0 
an equivalent degree. 


Required: the general requirements, pages 88-96. The program of study coh 
sists of 24 hours of cour work {exclusive of thesis) selected from upper" 
division and graduate courses of member universities of the ( onsortium as 
determined by the Department of Religion, including a sequence of four courses 
in the literature of the Hindu tradition and one course in method in history 9 
religions. The Master's Compreh e Exar tion must cover the following: 
methods in the study of religions, thematic comparisons between the Hind’ 
tradition and at least two other religio iditions, including at: least id 
Western tradition, and a cial field in Hindu tradition. A reading knoW edg 
examination in a f language, usuall Fre or € ian, will be T 
quired, and a student must take at least two sen rs of eithe Sanskrit " 
Hindi in addition to the 0 hours of required cour for graduate credit. or 
complete information regarding courses and requirement ivailable from " 
program advisor, Associate Professor A. J. Hiltebeitel, Department of Religi? 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American elieious tory (offered € 
cooperation with the Department of Histor) Required: the gent ral redo. 
ments, pages 88-91, 97-9 Gei ‘ination! m cover four oa 
including two from the Department Religion (history of religion in Amer 


- LE i. © GRE eR Ch: n no 1500 two 
and either early Christianity or Europea ity since 1500) and ther) 


the Department of Hi cial history and one 9 | 


First Group 
9 The Hebrew ooe “obey (3) 
Historical and lite t 
ment) with consid f 
1 spring) 


tions, and outstanding personalitie Fall and 


10 The New Testament (3) 
Study of New Testament 
purpose, dominant id: 
proach, structure, and significan f the 


(Fall and spring) 


2 
"5 


21 Religion and Man's Search for Meaning (3) jigio® 
nte mporary i 


Traditional religious concepts, language of 

amidst modern scientific and secular intelle 11 tendencies: | 

place of religion in today’s society (Fall yeid? | 
22 Religion and Contemporary Soc ial Issues (3) ion 0 

Illumination of social problems by ethical reflection; examinati y 

ethical perspectives as stimuli and barriers to so ial chang ring) 

niques for maintaining | valu ind seeking change Jer 

Altsht! 


© 
ME 


23 Judaism: Identities and Ideas (3) 


à ENT ical and | 
Exploration of important practi ind beliefs in classical "e and 
h confront tradit 


ern time study of people and texts wl i fr \ 
change. (Fall and spring) guf 


57 Eastern Spiritual Movements and the Modern West (3)  . ish 0° 
(mi inly a 


ern religions on Western culture 


Impact of Eas 
American) through the tdentus of cultural horizons, t 
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East, the popularization of the occult, transcendentalism, the “meta- 
physical movements,” and the arrival of gurus and other missionaries 
from the East. Modern Western influences on Eastern religions as 


background. (Summer) 

59 Religions of the East (3) Hiltebeitel 
Origins, evolution, itemporary status in historical context of 
primitive religion , Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, and 
Shinto. (Fall and : 

60 Religions of the West and Near East (3) Wallace 
History of religion in the anci rid (e.g., Greece) and of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam, inc luding rae rn developments. (Fall and 
Spring } 

* a r i 

91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
An interdisciplinary cours itroducing the student to a comprehen- 
Slve and integrated under tanding of the civilization and present 
problems of East Asia 


Second Group 


101 Theories in the Study of Re eligion (3) Staff 
Seminar taugh intly by f ty of the Department of Religion. 
Analysis of d way l eligious phenomena can be ap- 
proa L F j jn of si of the epoch-making 
books i velopment of the study of religion. (Fall) 

103 The Prophets (3) Quitslund 
Development of prophetism in the Old Testament; cultural, economic, 
psy cholo al, and religious.factors; el s of lasting value in the 


prop hetic teachii Stud f selected pro} hets. (Spring) 


104 The I Life and Thought of £ Jesas (3) Quitslund 
me 'hensi tudy of the life and teachings of Jesus with critical 
itte i to urce: Fall) 

105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) . Quitslund 
Backgrounds « f early Christianity, fir ntury religious and social 
Conditions affectin th spread of ianity, the life and journeys 
Of Paul, Paul resentation of th n faith. (Spring) 


1 
07 Rabbinic Li L ite rature and Thought ( 3) Altshuler 
Reading he Mishna, Talmud, exegetical midrashim and targumin 


in English t; nslation Methods of literary and historical analysis 
introd uced ] f 


Individual 1 


111 My th, Epic and Novel (3) Hiltebeitel 
Tali gioi s themes and images of the hero and their cultural signifi- 
codd ite tature , In io-I uro] € in Biblical, Babylonian narrative 
— sai Gr ek ei i abd dr = Dante, Milton, Dostoevsky, Kafka, 

113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism (3) Altshuler 
History of m iaism from the time of Ezra through the destruction of 

a Jerusale "m in 70 CE—canonization of the Pentateuch, Hellenism, Mac- 


l terana imental course 


fR 
5 of EF 


gion, East Asian Languages 
Philosophy, and Political 


es, Economic s, “Ge à 
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cabean revolt, growth of sectarian movements, Herod, ferment agé P 
Rome in context of Eastern and Western political currents. Use 0 


primary sources, especially the Bible, Josephus, and rabbinic and 


noncanonical writings. (Fall) 


114 Judaism in the Rabbinic Period (3) Altshule 
d Focu ; on religious 7€. 

( nking and revol! 
n pa irchal respon ; to Roman a 
noraic Judaism in Palestine and Babylon? 
phenomena preserved in art a literature 


From 70 CE through end of ra 


sponses to destruction 
of Bar Cochba 

thority; Tannaitic « 
mystical and folk religior 


(Spring) 


Altshule? | 
v life and edt 
nte rpretation 


115 Judaism in the Mediev al Period (3) 
History of relatior jetween jew ind non-Jew 


cation of ht ordinar le W rabbD ca 


D E 

aw d i e 

scripture; Jewish philosophers, mystics, sects and messianic m 

: : iaa let 

116 Judaism after Emancipation (3) Altshu 
Transformation of comn ‘ ] i among Te s beginning w f 
catalyst of their politic ema I 


; to beginnings 


modernity an Jews in Europe, America, and Ist 

: c x La eide 
122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) yd 
Nature and princi ; ( 1 leveloped by the Chris "ilf 

community bler I luct ation to fam 
social, and d 
: jtgluD 
124 Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) Qu 
Theological approà: yster f ed 
theologians Fall) 


umber of mo 


quitslund l 


126 Western Mysticism (3) lect? 
Study of the n and of sele | 
mystics in Judaism, Christianity, a 

nig yeidl 

127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1 for PY | 

Total care conce] port of rel practic? r in | 


] lical T 
tient and phy iar ) t of tl of onal, the clergy qgpri? 


healing, religious | ji Í I 3 medical 
suf 
137 The Land of Israel and the Growth 
of the Western Religions (6) 


z 
= 


143 Early cu and the Spiritual Life of the 


Ancient W orld | yr 
Rise on to the eo 
nhilosoph i E eli € of the " 
Roman world t A.I )0 
ce 
walla 
144 Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) ope 
Christian life and thor the Middle Ages: mystic alto 


and philoso] opring) wa allac® | 


145 Religious Currents in the Renaissance and Reformation (3) 


nti 
Transformation of W 1an’s understanding of his ide 


destiny from the end of the Middle 


Ages to the Age g 


146 Christianity in the Modern World (3) 
Changing religious styles 
seen in theology, literature, 


*155 Anthropologic zal Approaches to Religion (3) 


] 


Theories of religion deve sloped by anthropologists; 


religi th emphasis on preliterate societies; religious processes 
and change (Sp ) 

157 pdien we and Mysticism (3) Hiltebeitel 
Indian speculative and mystical traditions: late Vedas, Upanishads, 
Bhag avad Gita, Buddhist, and Hindu soteric logical systems. (Fall) 

158 Ancient Indian Literature and Religion (3) Hiltebeitel 


Studi f foundational texts of Hind 
Brahman, Mahabharat including the Bhagavc 
Hindu rchai¢ eminal themes. (Sp ring) 


159 Mythologies of India (3) 
The lore of Inc 


men (Hindu, Bu 
Cosmoloe 


y, and spirit 


160 Buddhism (3) 


Origin development, and « intemporary «s 
thought: its impact 


in gods (V heroes 


161 Islam (3) 


Origin, development, and — 
thought its impact on the Near East. 


1 ^ - c 
82 Symbolism in the Prem of Religions (3) 
Religious symbolism, myth, lege " 

World: various tl "Af al : 


heoretica 


anaiyses. 


172 Religion in festo Culture x 
Growth of 
Culture, 
tempora 


17. 
4 Cohn Judaism | (3) 
eligiou: thought and instit 


Hao ; i 
eligious bodit 


aeve lop 
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especially 
id Gita); attention to 
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Wallace 


and patterns since the Age of Reason as 
political life, and religious institutions. 


Simons, Wagner 
survey of world 


Rig Veda, 


Hiltebeitel 


(epics), and holy 
with Indian caste, cult, 


Hiltebeitel 


atus of Buddhist life and 


status of Islamic life and 


Hiltebeitel 


nd, and ritual in the religions of the 


Wallace 


and institutions in relation to American 
of religi ous thought, and analysis of the con- 


Altshuler 


utions with emphasis on contemporary 


1 4 
dais m. Mythic and ritual life of American Jews, including re- 
Donses to Isr; iiaspora, the Holocaust, family and community life. 
(Spring) 

181 W Ne i 
"vene in Western Religion (3) Quitslund 
i Orical : theological, and ethi al investigation of the image and 
E women in Judaism and Christianity; special consideration of 
Sx siblical experience, the xual qualifications for religious office, 
. Of male-fen images and languages, and contemporary issues. 
(Fall) 

184 T 
he Thought of Martin Buber (3) Jospe 
asic princip], rlying the I 
I 


unt f Dialogue 
those Princip] 
to the 


to all st 
religious | realm. 


LC departmenta) Cünreó e 


tered by the Anthropolog 


and Religion Departments. 


and application of 
terpersonal relationships 


LA Ra ae td 


x 


berets 
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191 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Staff 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honor candidates # 


religion. (Fall 


Third Group 


209-10 Seminar: Biblical Studies (3-3) Jones 


ical criti- 


Main problem log 
cism. A 
; A ; gs r 
213 Seminar: Judaism in Late Antiquity (3 E 
Historical and rel t I la l seen in a 
Apocrypl Dead S I hilo and early Rab 
binism. 
ide 
222 Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) Yid? 
Im} nporé ary Chri 
tian Chur that reflection 
d 
235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) Quitslam 
Important lead | their ected developments sinc? 
1500—doctrinal, spiritual, biblica il, and ecumenical i 
i ni 
237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) Quitslun 
Historical and topical study of the velopment of important iden 
such areas as Christology, soteri nd ecclesiology. (SP 
: = egit, uler 
/ 238 Seminar: Contemporary Jewish Religious Thought (3) Altsh 
Selected topi Fall i 
: : x ra ite 
262 Seminar: History of Eastern Religions (3) Hiltebe 
Selected topics d 
^ Jac 
271 Seminar: Americ an Religious History to 1830 (3) WEE 
Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early Nat! 
period (Fall) 1 ce 
" e a 
273 Seminar: American Religious History since 1830 (3) Wa 
Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the present. f 
sta 
291-92 Readings and Research (3 
Investigation of special prol <4 1 (Academic year) staf 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES pe 
M Tta 
cu : i s ^H jen ] 
Professors J.W. Robb, G.E. Mazzeo (Chairman), J.A. Frey, J.L. Metly 
J.F. Burks arnet! 
Associate Professors M.A.B Coffiana, P.G. Sáenz, G. Ludlow, S.R. Be 


Assistant Professors G.P. Huvé, J.E. Hicks, I. Azar, J.M. Thibault 


Adjunct Assistant Professor M. Cruz-Sáenz an 
h language tures 


Bachelor of Arts with a field-of-study major in (1) French litera 
literature, (2) Spanish language and literature, (3) Spanis ;sh-American s The 
or (4) any approved combination selected from oo of the preceding i 


following requirements must be fu T lled: 
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l The general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. (Students should 
qnsult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 
© requirements for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and the 
Natural and mathematical sciences.) 
Prerequisite courses Fren 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, or equivalent; or Span 1-2, 3-4, 
0, or equivalent. 
52 quired introductory literature courses—Fren 51 52 or 91-92, or Span 51- 
Or 91-92. 
4, Required for the major: 
ett? is no program of required courses. The student, however, is 
ed to demonstrate a knowledge of his or her field in breadth and depth 
Passing a comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year. A pro- 


e ^ i1 j| 1! T " $ 
Minar js required as follows: Fren 199-200 for French language and literature 


alors; Span 199 


pecine 


200 for Hispanic language and literature majors. 


Master Of Arts in the fields of (1) Frenci literature, (2) Spanish literature, 


Qn merican lite ire, or (4) an approved combination of Spanish and 
lSh-American literatures Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
“PPropriate field from this 'rsity, or an equivalent degree. 


9Quired: the general requ s, pages 88-96. The program of study con- 


Sist a } 
i 24 semester h urs of approved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to 
eleg; ester hours), or, with the approval of the department, a student may 


m Program of study con sisting of 36 semester hours of approved course 
Without a thesis 


Doctor ! 
ge tor of Philosophy fie of study in Romance literatures—Required: the 
nera] E 
“al require 


ture 1 ments, pages 88-91, 97-99. There are four fields: French litera- 
bination ish literature; Spanish-American literature: and any approved com- 
B n of French, Spanish, or Spanish-American literature. 
redelor of Arts in Educ ation w 
luisite: the 
*quireg: the 
ürseg liste 


ith teaching fields in French and in Spanish— 
education currii , pages 111-12. 

French option or the Spanish option and the professional 
d on pages 115-16 


P} 
standin ent Examinations: A student who has not been granted advanced 
Tes Who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high 
of the a ust take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion 
ation, assignment is made to the appropriate course, 


Par e 
all COurse ental prerequisite: Fren 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite to 
Englis iy in French, from Fren 9 and above, except for courses offered in 
translation 
Pir 
st G 
toup 
l~o p; 
First-year F rench (3-3) Huvé and Staff 


compl. Course; credit toward a degree at this University given on 

A aena of Fren 2 For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, 

e E Composition, readings. Oral practice in language labora- 
J’ La Oratory fee, $17.50 per semester. (Fall and spring) 


3-4 g 
econd-year French (3-3) Huvé and Staff 
ir Course; credit toward a degree at this University given on 
Pletion of Fren 4: Conversation, grammar, composition, reading 
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in modern French prose. Oral practice language laboratory: " 
requisite: Fren 1-2. Lab ory fe ) per semester. (Fall 
spring) 

6 Second-year French (6) Juvé and staf 
Lecture (3 course whia 
covers m B or better 
Fren 2. Laborat 
| ff 
9 Expression orale du francais contemporain ult and - 
Emphas is on conversat t Special - 
tion to the ocabulary- 
reports. P id spring) 
. taff 
10 Cours de syntaxe ult and $ * 
Gra ax. Prerequisit® 
Fr i 
: : t 
49 French for Graduate Students (0) Burks and St 
For tions. NO v 
demi: redit how 
plus Univ 
— tivis - 
51—52 Survey of French Literature Mé ot 
Reading to the Pret 
Lectures ill and spring 
qo RTT dlow 
: 60 Contemporary French Civilization (3) e tical 
Study o | ts cultural, ae 
1 À economic and lage, population aby 
| character. ( upplement e ) 
slides, fil tar (Summ | 
iba 
91-92 Analyse de texte (3 Th 
ation d 


hodol 
J 


Met 


I 


Second Group 


FO 103 Diction, phoné tique appliquée 
The of 
rhythn 01 
à 108 Cours de grammaire avancée (3) 
i 
(Spring) 
109 La Langue pratique 
Advai ] 
throi 


110 Cours de sty listique | 
Advar | | 
devi es ana 

119-20 French Literature of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance (3-3) 


ideas 


Literary history and the development of 


tics. EXEP 
_phons{atlon 


Thibault 4? p 


vith emphasis on 


nd spring) 


Les chansons d 
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courtly literature, satire, the theater, lyric and didactic poetry; 

Rabelais, Montaigne, La Pléiade. Class analysis of texts, collateral 

readings. (Academic year) 

121-22 17th-Century French Literature (3-3) Burks 
Drama, fiction, poetry, criticism and philosophy in the Age of 
Classicism. 

123-24 18th-Century French Literature (3-3) Ludlow 

History, philosophy, criticism, letters, drama, fiction, poetry, the 

"salons,' idea of progress, idea of sc ience. Class analysis of texts, 

collateral reading. (Academic year) 


125-26 19th-Century French Literature (3-3) Frey, Thibault 


Poetry, drama, and novel of the 19th century; emphasis on stylistic 
analysis, Offered in French, 1979-80 and alternate years; offered in 


English translation, 1980-81 and alternate years. (Academic year) 
127- 4 , s i : 
27-28 20th-Century French Literature (3-3) Coffland, Thibault 
Fiction, ; etry, and drama from 1900 to present. Chronological ex- 
amination of authors, movements. Offered in English translation, 
1979-80 and alternate vears: offered in French, 1980-81 and alternate 
years (Academic year) 
130 Correspondences between Art and Literature (3) Thibault 


Expression of common preoccupations in diverse media. Readings, 
Slides, lectures, and informal discussions. Topic to be announced in 
the Si hedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. (Summer) 


1 : à 
33 Seminar: French Literature (3) Staff 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
for credit, (Summer) 
151 Ci a t 
1 Cinema and Literature (3) Thibault 
Interaction between the film and literature: aesthetic theories of the 


Surrealists and their applications to the film and literary genres. 
Selected films and readings. May be repeated for credit. Conducted 
In English. (Summer) 

Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) Staff 
Required of all majors. Conferences and group discussions. (Aca- 


202 Tha ; 
á Thème et version (3) € 


€ to students in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 

of all x other ; only by permission of the graduate advisor. Required 

E ate students in the field of French language and litera- 

botw: - ysis and translation of selected prose passages, alternating 

With en French and English; designed to teach students to write 
Precision and clarity. (Fall) 


14 : > à 
Medieval French Literature (3-3) Cruz-Sáenz 


French }; za 
ot literature to the end of the Middle Ages. Prerequisite: a 
Ond-group Course in French literature 


*21 Special Proble 


ay be repeated for credit. 


213... 


ms in 16th-Century French Literature (3) Burks ` 


= 
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226 16th- and 17th-Century Philosophical Literature (3) 
The emergence of a literature of ideas; emphasis on the thought of 
Calvin, Montaigne, Descartes, and Pascal 


Burks 


229-30 Literary Renaissance i in ape (3-3) 
pm ; in France, and 


Study of the 


England. 


: 231-32 Theater in the 17th Century Burks 
Survey of the d n yf i l Irama. Re 
search papers and rep nic 3 
234 17th-Century Nondramatic Literatur: Ludlow 
Study of the poetry, novel, and roque and 
Classical period 
241 The Age of E nlighte nment in p 3) Ludlow 
{Formerly Th i ic Cul l 18th Cent Í 
The contribution of the | ( ell evolution 9 
France Eur f l yt l ween Fren 
English, and German thou Read n English and French. 
242 Seminar: the French Novel and Theater Ludlow 
in the 18th Century {3 | 
Major 18th-century French n ist i ram t 1 comparison 
of their work with th ) i man writers of t 
f period. Readings in En 1 and | 
" i w 
p 244 Special Problems in 18th-Century French Literature (3) Ludlow 
e ] Topic for 1980: Libertinism and ypianism. May be ri peated fo 
credit. [opri 
= ey 
53 Special Problems in 19th-Century French Literature (3) Frey 
Topic for 1979 i. May re] d for credit Fall) 
"re 
{ 258 Special Problems in 19th-Century French Poetry (3 Fe 
Topic tor 1980 d 
264 Seminar: Modern Period (3 coll 
Ee " ' - an 
265 20th-Century French Theater coffl pt 
f: Survey I i o the pres 
(Spring) i 
an 
j ] 266 20th-Century French Poetry coin 
Background and develo; t € tury; exP™ 
E tion de texte approa 
RET E staf 


295 Independent Reading and Research in 
French Literature T 
ah For students prep Master of Arte degree RR 
peated foi ed I "i 
: st 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
} (Fall and sprin 


Fourth Group e 
TE ' I le e of Ren 


- George Washington Unive 
sance and 18th-century Stud Ins ite Į i i et Dys 


Burks | 
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Mittee on which each member institution is represented. Doctoral students 
“trolled in one of the Institute seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship 
aid, Folger Institute Seminars are numbered 301 through 308. Students wishing 
to Tegister for these courses should consult the chairman of the Department 
of Romancı Languages and Literature: 


h) Staff 


301~; 308 Folger Institute Seminar (3 eac 


Topi will be announced 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited tudents preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination, May be repeated for cre (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Lir to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 


ITALIAN 


First Group 


1-2 First-year Italian (3-3 Coffland and Staff 

A year I redit towar legree at this University given on 

I yegir ». Pronunciation, conversation, 

a ir, com] ion, 1 ngs. Oral practi lan ' laboratory. 
Laborat í 17 I I Academic year) 


Coffland and Staff 


l Second-year Italian (3-3) 


A I cr d a degree at this University given on 

com ) Ital 4. ( i I r review, composition, 

read | pre it n to Italian civilization. 

Ora ice ingi iboi Prerequisite: Ital 1-2. Laboratory 

LI jest icademi í 

9-10 It : ` . : TT 2) a 

alian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Coffland 

Prerequ | 4 or vale nd permission of instructor. 

(Acad. 

11 Italian throuch Opera Chambers 

Con tiona dt h excerpts from operas- and 
eii iciples, vocabulary, 
nd 


Thirg Group 


29: 
? Independent Reading and Re searc rch i in Italie in Literature (arr.) 
For [ Master of Arts or Doctor of Philoso- 
phy d M ed fo ed Fall v peau 


tst mis 
? Intensive Portuguese (3-3) Robb 
Prerequisite: } i mance language (Aca- 
nan language. 


demic ye; 


ir) 


Ew 
ET 
ES 
BE 
ES 
B 7 
EN 
T 
$5. 
H 
et: 
: 4 
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SPANISH 


Departmental prerequisite: Span 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite to al 
courses in Spanish, from Span 9 and above, except for courses offere 


English translation. 


First Group 
Hicks and staf 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) 


| A year course redit toward a degree at this University give en 0 
completion of Span 2. For beginner Pronunciation, conversation 
grammar, composition, readings. Oral practice in language laboratory 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester Fall and spring) 


Hicks and staf 
versity given 0 
jar review, compositio 
I ral practice in language labor? 
| $17.50 "semestt? 


tory. Prerequisit Span 1-2. Laboratory fee, per 


(Fall and spring) 


= 
— ——M 


ird a degree at this Uni 


A year cours: redit 
completion of } 


Mg e oi mode! 


6 ss ap Spanish (6) Hicks and sl 
Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive course which cov " 
material of Span 3-4. Prerequisite: grade of B or better in Span 

j Laboratory fee, $17.50. (Fall and spring) í 

-3) An 


9-10 c taam Conversation and C eis (3 
x. Prerequisite: p 


Conversation, composition, vocabulary, and synta 
' 4 or squivaleri (Fall and spring) 


12 Spanish Conversation and Azar and suf 
Composition (Intensive) (6) 
an 
the material of SP 


uw Intensive, accelerated course which covers 


9-10. Laboratory fee, $25 (Academic year) 


20 Prensa y Cultura: Intensive Azar and St 


Spanish Conversation (3) 
Intensive conversation organized around specific 
topics; illustrated by periodical material, films and 


i (Summer) af 
i t 
49 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) Hicks and Si | 
E i For graduate student preparing reading examinations. NO 
E demic credit. s charg e rate of three credit hours 
, University Cent (F pring) " 
ne 
51-52 Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3-3) par e 
" : Social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish literata e 
TRU tures, readings, recitations, and informal discussions. (Ac | 
y year) | 
: DE ei^ um. 
‘ 91-92 Explicación de Textos (3-3) - 5 ture: 
Analytical introduction to Spanish and Spanish-American lite 
q Method demonstrated and practiced on selected passages: 
demic year) 
H Second Group m 


109-10 Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
Development of writing and speaking skills. E mphasis | on ar) 
and style. Prerequisite: Span 10 or equivalent. (/ Academic yeg 


H 
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119-20 Medieval Spanish Literature (3-3) Cruz-Sáenz 
£ Survey by genre of the literature of the Middle Ages. 


121-22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) Azar 
1 drar c 1 prose. (Academic year) 


Span 121: poetry and drama; Span 


123-24 Cervantes: Don Quijote (3-3) Azar 


“ae Quijote and the novel as a literary genre: reality and fiction. 


5.920 . . » ^0 
125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3 J Mazzeo 
iran f 1 19th centuries. Class analy- 
SiS of t« ollateral readings, lectures on literature and history. 


‘rose, poetry, and drama of the 18th ar 


127-28 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3-3) Sáenz 


Pro: oetry, and drama of the 20th « ry. Class analysis of texts, 
collateral readin ires on literature and history. (Academic 
yea 


130 The Modern Spanish Essay (3) Mazzeo 
Development of the Spanish essay from the 16th through the 20th 
centuri 18th ar nturies. Class analysis 

mer) 


Iphasi OI 


f tavi tay 7 i 
OI tex Ollateral aint na 


133 Feminist Authors in Hispanic Literature (3) Mazzeo 


Develoy t of feminist themes in Hispanic literature. Class analysis 
Of repr ntative worl with readings in Spanish or in English 
translati 


I l un ler} 
137 The Spanish Civil War and the Creative Artist (3) Barnett 
t ly of the Spanish Civil War and the subse- 
rance and the U. S. 
r English. (Summer) 


Histori litera udy of th panish Civ 


quent artist reactii in Spain, Great Br 


Taught 


h with raad Sr 
ei, WIU Ca ; 


i ini 

141 New Spanish-American Narrative (3) - Robb 
Short stories of Borges, ( ortázar, Fuentes, Arreola, Carpentier, Gar- 
Cla Márqu Summer) 

143 Latin America: A Literary-Cultural View (3) Robb 
Contem; I America: its culture and society as seen through 


its writer: nino 


The Spanish-American Novel (3-3) Robb 
Deve] pment of the novel in Spanish America Lectures, collateral 
readin and cla t text 


151-5» 


Vel 


155-56 , EN AN aes 
96 Spanish-American Literature to 1880 (3-3) Robb 


Liter 


itur opanish America from the colonial period to the latter 
Part of the 19th ntury. Lectures, collateral readings, reports, and 
1 class analysis of important works 
57-5 à y 
35 Spanish-American Literature since 1880 (3-3) Robb 
Literature o Spanish America from 1880 to the contemporary period. 


ass analysis of important 


Lectures collateral readings, reports, and cl 
Works, (Academi i . 
199. rere 
200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Hispanic Barnett 
anguage and Literatures (3-3) 


Required of all majors. Conferences and group discussions. (Aca- 
emic year) 


vear) 
C year) 
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Third Group 


215 Seminar: Medieval Literature (3) Cruz-Séem 
(Fall) 

221 Seminar: Cervantes’ “Don Quijote” (3) Azar 
Cervantes’ literary theories, the Quijote and its relations with i 
other novelas ċervantinas as different m ; Ot representing reality 
in literary fiction. 

224 Seminar: “La Celestina” (3) Azat 

co . s . r " " r 

225 Seminar: Special Problems in Golden-Age Literature (3) An 

Topic for 1979: 16th-century literature; topic for 1980 17th-centun 


literature. May be repeated for credit (Fall) 


0 
231 Seminar: 18th-Century Spanish Writers (3) Mazz? 
: relationships 


Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works; 
with subseqn: nt literary movements 


LL M — MM), — _, A — €— ume 


242 Seminar: reg Romanticism (3) Mazze? 
Lectures and analysis principal authors and works. Collater? 
readings Problems g origins and development (Spring) 
244 Seminar: Naturalism and the Spanish Novel (3) Mazze? 
Development of Naturalism in 19th-century Spain. Analysis of rep* 
sentative works of Pardo Bazan, Clarín, Blasco-Ibáüez a others 
246 Seminar: Works of Galdés (3) Barnet 
Ideological and stylistic analysis: relationship of Galdós' works 
literary movements of the second halt of the 19th century. 
248 Seminar: Spanish Lyric Poetry of the 20th Century (3) a 
Stylistic analysis of the most significant poets from 1898 to 
present. 
à A à; Sá 
250 Seminar: Novecentismo y Literatura de Entreguerras (3) 
The prose writers: intellectualism and new forms of expression. 
(Spring) 
TUT 251 Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) sir 
Study of the thought of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset; analysis ® 
f commentary on the texts (Fall) 
; T gáe | 
252 Spanish Literature since the Civil War (3) 
d: Development of the Spanish novel since 1939 | 
14 253 Seminar: meds! in uini Spanish-American Poetry (3) wt | 
Poetic trends studi in selected poets and groups of poets fro eset! 7 
m MM Modernists aak aiuanta rnists and Vanguardists to the pre 


po? | 
255 Seminar: Studies in 20th-Century | 
Spanish-American Theater (3) 
Trends in modern theater with emphasis on Mexico, 


„| Ameri 
i f: 
Puerto Rico, Chile, and the Río de la Plata area. R 


Centr 


[+ 


256 Seminar: Studies in Mexican Narrative Prose (3) 
1 Study of the emergence and development of the 


"New Mexican í : 
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rative" through the works of Yáñez, Rulfo, Arreola, Fuentes, Lefiero, 
and others. 


261 Seminar: Studies in the Spanish-American Short Story Robb 
and Essay (3) 


" Ihe Spanish-American short story and essay as artistic forms; se- 

lected modern short story writers and « ayists. (Fall) 

204 Seminar: Studies in Recent Spanish-American Fiction (3) Robb 
Th ‘ \ Narrativ studied in the novels and 
I ( res, Cor ir, Vargas Llosa, García 
Marque Carpentier, Cabrera Infante, and others 

Rn o . » . T ¢ 

466 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes: Essayist, Poet, Narrator (3) Robb 
Alf I essayist, por iarrator and complete literary hu- 
mani tudied his various prose and poetic works. (Spring) 

2n» c : : ; . —— e j 

487 Seminar: Problems in Latin-American Civilization (3) Staff 
Interdi en r partially guided by a specialist within the 
methodology of the ch | discipline; each student writes a report 
On som pect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission 
Of instructor (Sprin 

205 ^ . . 

?95 Independent Reading and Research in Spanish and Staff 
Spanish-American Literature (arr.) 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be re- 
Peated for credit Fall and spring) 


299-- ` 
9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and s; 


pring) 
Fourth Group 


& g . 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit (Fall and spring) 


8 
Asker 


See G 
e . 
rmanic Languages and Literatures. 


8c 
TONDINAVrAN 


ee 
Germanic Langu 


8 
“200-CROATIAN 


Q 


ages and Literatures. 


See Sla E 
" Vic Languages and Literatures. 


p 
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SERVICE-LEARNING PROGRAM* Em 


Professor A.B. Cambelt 

Associate atus r S. Greene 

Adjunct Associate Professor L.J. Lear (Coordinator) 
Assistant Professors.H. Nashr N.( 
Faculty Associate D.J. Lynn 


Adjunct Instructor P.E. Wallace, Jr. 
151 Urban Legal Services (6) Wallac? 
Field work (16-20 hour of the urba? 
legal system. Role of rban legal em promoting humanis" 
values and enhan: social cha \dmi permission 
instructor I I 
52 Human Resource Issues in Education (6) Nashmé? 
Exploration of the effects of educat | society and vice SE 
opportunities for xpel [ ] ervit 20 hours p 
week) in publ private, m n, h and mmunity educatio 
centers. Admission by permission tructo (Fall and spring 
153 Issues in American He 'alth Care (6) 
Field work combi t l V ( ) 
health care system and its problems: í t 
of health care, ethical es, heal I 
I Field placements (16-20 hours per week) in appro 
$ lated activities. Admission by permissi f in 
LE spring) i 
I2 3! | 154 Independent Study (3 or 6) Le? 
; Field work combined wit a lemi tudy, involving field-plag 
: ments and complement T nic pr m ¢ tudy, under icon 
supervision o 1 appropriate faculty member. Students must ing 
tract” with the agency, the faculty member, and ‘in Se rvice-Lear g) 
j Program. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and sp" 


Garnet! 


i 5 The Arts and their Audiences (6) ns 
! 0 
d Studies in the purpose and operation of the arts OI rganizatio! an 
Washington. Weekly semina! | pl ment in an internship ! on 
13 ee arts organization (1t ) hours per v D ission topics M 
IE , the process of communication Weer irtists and the puy vith ? I 
INO eo. government, and the bu nmunity. Open to students " i 
f ! demonstrated int« t in the ts and the maturity to perfor 
responsible position in an arts or zation Fall and sP™ n 
pur : f Gree 
OM 156 Community Planning and Development (í n 
imd Field work combi with demic stud f the role of urban, A ! 
E " regional planning | ind iponding to thi needs gpl 
ur i urban society. Field pla ) rs per week) in Fps ! 
SA | agency or in the private tor. Admissi yy pe jon 0 
1 tor. (Fall and sprin EI 
Hi $ . camb? 
[ove -157 Social Issues in Engineering (3) wed 
f u 
j Provides the opportunity to exploi ial policy and v ncart tly 
within the engineering prof: 1. Students must enroll ca 
f * Administered by the Division of Experimental Programs a 
: t Ali Bulent Cambel fe f Engineering and Applied Science at the c.W.U 


Engineering and Applied Science 
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in EngS 206. Seminars will focus on energy and field placements 
(16-20 hours per week) will be in energy-related offices. Admission 
by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


3INO-SOvrET STUDIES 


See Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES PO- 
P 

fessors H.B. Yakobson, C.A. Moser 

SOCldle Professors N.N Natov, G.A. Olkhovsky (Chairman), W.W. 
10mpson 


see. ^ASsistai rofessor M.F. Milk 
sistant Profe; Lecturer S. Ficks 


B , i 
achelor of Arts with a major in Russian language and literature (field-of- 
Y Or departmental)— he following requirements must be fulfilled. 
^u; Beneral r« I as stat I s 72 
Terequisite courses—S] v 5-6 (preferred 
àv 91-99 


5. 


-8 
2, 3-4; or equivalent; 


““i-Sstudy major—By the end of the senio: year the student will be 
easonabl n language skills and a grasp of the 
3 of Russian structure, as well as a good foundation in Russian 


uages and Literatures distributed as follows: Lan- 


Tature . . > : 
Year ES and cu e. The p ing oí major examination during the senior 
in pp ^ lequired, Th part vides a proseminar to assist the student 

Depp station for thi Hon 

ürfmen ] - 

p Imenta] m Jí ter hours of course work in the 

ge. 


—19 hin 
ES to 15 hours chosen from Slav 9-10, 101, 103, 104, 109-10, 198; Culture 


e 
ua 
nd 
Russian . six hours chosén. from Slav 161-62, 172; Literature in 
Translat; 7X hou 1 from Slav 141-42, 151-52; Literature in English 
A stude" SIX to € l 10Sse1 n courses. 
Upo int Who i idy profici in Russian uage or literature may, 
lang age 48 3n appropriate examination, waive any or all of the first-group 
8r 9r literatur urses, as well as up to six semester hours of second- 
Cours, s 
B 
chelo 
: D : , x 
lation liela. Arts with a major in Russian literature and culture—in trans- 
1, The a “O}-study rhe following requirements must be fulfilled. 
2 Prep al requirement s stated on pa 72-73, 79-85 
TeGuisit, n : ee m aca ud mati C 
E Slay Et vourses—Slav 47.and 49, or Slav 1-2 and 3-4, or equivalent; 
2" Uy the an, 
Pas Pn á D 23 
Stasp of Rus nd 9 the senior year the student will be expected to have a good 
e nera] know], n literature | the principles of literary criticism, as well as a 
iter; Nation Hs ig R t ind history. The passing of a major 
to ina, to 2 AS ! I required. The department provides a 
tudent he ag : tion for the major examination. 
« L| y . 
Don Passing A ts alread roi t in Russian language or literature may, 
p SUage or lit ! appropriate exami n, waive any or all of the first-group 
Up Co erature courses, as | as up to six semester hours of second- 
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Master of Arts in the field of Russian language and literature—Two areas 
of concentration are offered: Russian language and literature, and Rus 
language and linguistics. 

Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian lang 
and literature or Russian literature and culture—in translation from this 
versity, or an equivalent degree. A student planning a concentration in Russ 
language and literature must have a general proficiency in th Russian lah 
guage, a general knowledge of Russian literature and cquaintance with 
Russian history and culture. A student planning a concentration in Russia 
language and linguistics must have proficiency in the Russian 
guage, a general knowledge of its structure, and an acquaintance with gener 
linguistics. d 

Required: -the general requirements, pages 88-96. The program of study 
consists of 24 semester hours of approved course work plus a thesis (equiv? 
lent to six semester hours) or 30 semester hours of approved course wor. 
without a thesis. Candidates electing the Russiai language and literatU , 
concentration must include six semester hours of linguistics and at least 
hours of literature; can t ting the Russi language and linguisti 
concentration must include six semester hours of literature and at least | 
hours of language and | t \ te I 
edge examination in either French or German and must pass à 
Comprehensive Examinati 


uag? 


Id in Ru n prerequisit® ( 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Russia 
the education curriculum, pa; 11-12 ji 
Required: the Russian option and the professional cour sted on page 
Placement Examination: A udent who has not bee: advance 
standing and who wishes to continue ir lege the lan yegun in " 
school must take a placement examination before r t Upon comp 
tion of the examination, a ment is made to t pproj 


First Group aff 
1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson and y 
Beginners’ course in fundamental f grammar and pror teh 
Slav 1 is prerequisit » Slav 2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per $ 

(Fall and spring 


3—4 Second-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson and5 " 
Dror i te to Slav ah: r 


Intermediate cour in Russian language. Prerequisit« sla 
1-2 or two years of high school Russian. Prerequisite to 
Slav 3. Laborat ry i 517.50 pel mester Academic year 


json and st 


cours? 


5-6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6-6) Thom] 


x : E 
Classroom (7 hoi boratory (1 hour). Beginners’ intensiva gr í 
in the fundament f Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 6: Slav ^ 
Laboratory f 317.50 per semester \cademic year) 


Kobs” 
9-10 Intermediate Russian Conversation and Yako | 
Composition (3-3) sajte: 

». prerequi? 


Listening comprehensior ral a vritten practice i 


Slav 4 or 6, or permission of instructor Academic year) staf 
31-32 Elementary Polish (3-3) $ jatio® 

Beginners’ course in the fundamentals of grammar and pronune eyrgl 

Prerequisite to S 12: Slav 31 or equivalent. Laboratory * 


Lay 


per semester. Offered if enr 
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11-42 Elementary Serbo-Croatian (3-3) Staff 


Beginners' course in the fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation. 
Prerequisite to Slav 42: Slav 41 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 
per semester. Offered if enrollment is sufficient. 


47 Beginning Russian for Reading (3) Moser 
For undergraduate and graduate students with little or no Russian 


who wish to acquire a reading knowled: ge of the language. No aca- 
demic credit for graduate students. (Fall) 
49 Russian Reading (3) Moser 


Primarily for graduate students p 


'eparing for reading examinations. 
No academic credit for graduate nts 


Prerequisite: Slav 47 or 


equivalent. (Spring) 

51-52 Elementary Bulgarian (3-3) Moser 
Beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation. 
Prerequisite to Slav 52: Slav 51 or eqe ivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 
per semester. Offered if enrollment is sufficient. 

71 Introduction to Russian Civilization (3) Olkhovsky 
Survey of Russia's artistic, social, and cultural development. Lec- 
tures, discussion, visual aids—in English Fall) 

91-9: a : a z 

1-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3-3) Moser 
Emergence and devs t of Russian literature and ideas during 
the 19th and early 20th « iries—in English (Academic year) 

8 
*Cong Group 

101 Readings in the Soviet Press (3) Ficks 
Representative reading and translation of Soviet periodicals and 
"urrent publications ir cial sciences. Prerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or 
Permission of instructor (Fall) 

103 Scientific Russian (3) Ficks 
Representative reading the major fields of Russian contemporary 
Scientific literature. Prerequ V 4, 6, 49, or. permission of in- 
Structor (Spring, even y« 

1 : á á . 

04 Business Russian (3) Ficks 


Study of Russian busin 288 vocabulary and concepts of business in 


} + , . $ : 
the Soviet context. Juisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or permission of in- 
Structor. (Spring, odd y | 
109 i 
v-1 ^ : 
0 Advanced Russian Conversation and d Composition (3-3) Yakobson 


à l^ 
Dev ‘Oping proficiency in oral and written expression. Prerequisite: 


Slav 10 or equivalent. Academic year 

12 

8 Dostoevsky: The Man and the Artist | Natov 
Sources and deve lopr ste a s philosophical, religious, 
and aesthetic idea 1 Russian and Western literature. 
*ectures, discussions n E (Fall) 
14 

42 

I9th-Century Russian Literature (3-3) Staff 


Readings of representative texts: poetry, prose, drama—in Russian. 


Terequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent. (Academic year 1980-81) 


a » 

y 

mu A 

F“ LA 
a4 Hr 
3 Zi 
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143-44 The Russian Novel (3-3) 


151- 


Study of representative 
English. (Academic year 1980 


146 The Russian Short Story (3) 


and class analysis—in Russian 


Historical development of the Russi 


n 


} 
sn 


opi ins 


52 20th-Century Russian Literature (3 


Readings of representative 
Prerequisite: Slav 


4 or 6 egi 


poetry 


3) 


156 Leo Tolstoy: His Life adi Works (3) 


Evolution of Tolst 

impact on Russian literature id : 
room analysis of ! major | 

157 Nabokov (3) 
Reading and discussion of the 
ordering of reality, sexual symb 
161-62 Russian Culture (3-3) 
Survey of Russian cultural herit 


to present—in English. Lecture 
year) 


ort 


7, oat 


Story 


novels of the 19th and 
-81 and alternate years) 


drama 


nic year 197 


of ancient 
(A 


20th centuries? | 


Natov 

ctures, report? 
Natov 

in Russia? 


Rowe 
ideas. Tolstoy’ 
ports, and clas 
Spr ing) 

Rowe 

Russian roots 
(Fall) 
olkhovs' 


Russi 
Academie 


t = 


ov 
165 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to W ena War II (3) xg 
Basic themes í and 19308: 
Ha t of and literatuP" 
Lect t C Cl 31 rel I rn 1 I i} Y 
to 
166 Soviet Literature from W orld War II to the Present (3) -— 
Literature in wartime i e “thaws,” nem ^l 
eration of write and ite of “the 19605 
1970s. Lecture: n | h (Spring) W 
" 5 5 
172 Soviet Dissent (3) oibo a 
Examination of artistic ar since the - zo 
Stalin; underground prt nglish. sf 
178 Women in Russian Literature (3) q dis 
The unique f R n e. Reading 5 = ngli” 
cussion of major a riters—1n j 
(Spring, even years get 
0 
191 Russian Literature to 1800 ( 3) p f 
Survey of Russian literature f ; to the * 
the 18th century 1 Englis} 
g07 
195 -— cade in Russian (3) Thom? | 
Detailed study of € or ( ny is of Russian e ? 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) 
Contere I icadt vear) 
Third Group ps0? 
211 Russian Phonology (3) T: i 
Linguistic analy f tl } ( indard contempta y 
sian (Fall) v 
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212 Russian Morphology (3) Thompson i 
Linguistic analysis of the morphology of standard contemporary | 
Russian. (Spring) 

213 Russian Syntax (3) Thompson | 
(Formerly Russian Linguistic Structure 1: Phonology and Morphology) i: I 
Linguistic analysis of the syntax and semantics of standard contempo- | B 
rary Russian (Fall) Ml 

Iu 

214 Methodology of Teac hing Russian a (3) Thompson 3 | 
(Formerly Russian Lingui: tructure II: Syntax, Lexicon, and Wu 
Bonon 5) TT | 

ig 
Survey of modern method: I and materials for teaching 14 
Russtan as a foreign | ion of textbooks, classroom D i 
Observation, practice teaching. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of at 
Russian language (Sy | H 

?15 Russian Historical Grammar (3) Moser 
(Forn ierly History of the Russian Language) j 
An analysis of the historical development of Russian phonology, EE 
morphology, and syntax (Fall, odd years) f 

218 History of the Russian Literary Language (3) Moser | ; 

The development of the norms of the Russian literary language from E | 
earliest times to the present (Spring, even years) » j | 
EN. 
2 a ER" iia M 
20 Russian Stylistics (3) Natov at 
Analysis of various styles of contemporary Russian from the point of K M | 
View of structure and lexicon (Spring, odd years) B | | 
Tu ai 
2 m | 
25 Pushkin and the Poets of his Time (3) Natov ES! | 
Pushkin’s prede ors; Pushkin's poetry and drama. Lermontov— hs | 
the heir to Pushkin's poetic tradition (Fall, odd years) AS 
2 I 


25 : : tn 
3 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) Natov 
Study of le iding Russian critics and their role in the development 


of Russian literature; the emergence of various literary schools. 
(Spring, even years) i | 
254 Seminar: T; TH | 
inar: Literary and Intellectual Currents of the 1860s (3) Moser B | 
Uu ussion of literary and intellectual developments in the Russia *- | 
the 1860s. Reading knowle dge of Russian required. (Spring, odd 4m | 
years) MEM [ 

^ 


255 ^ A ! 

Seminar: Main Trends in 20th- -Century Russian Natov TUE 
iterature (3) ry 
Study of re 


Val presentativ: ces since 1900; their artistic and social 
alue in Ru 


sian (Fall, even years) 


295 
Independent Reading snd Research (arr.) Staff 


For age ^ 
^ cet nts peparing r the Master of Arts degree. May be re- 
ated for credit Fall id spring) 


299 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and Spring) 
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SOCIOLOGY . EA $ as | 


Professors R.W. Stepl 

P.H.M. Lengermann l 
Associate Professors J. Helmer, P.L. Stewart irman), J.L. Tropea 
Adjunct Associate Professor G. Wis 


AA 


Assistant Professor M.E. Boe 


! categories 


Bachelor of Art : 
in crime 


of majors are offered: (a I | m ) tion 
deviance, and justi Options (b) r 
(c) require departmental appro The í V remen ust be met ™ 


all majors except 
1. The general requir 

consult the departmental advisor regardi to be taken in 

the requirement for 1 

and mathematical s« 


t 

Students mus 
satisfyilf 
the natur 


2. Prerequisite course—S¢ n 

3. Required courses in related areas—12 semester hours in one of the follow 
ing related social science fiel nthroy í n eography, histor? 
political science, or Į holo 

4. Required courses in the major c 101, 1 11, 149: qt il majors 
additional semester hours in second-group sociology cout crime, devian y 
and justice: Soc 135, 136, 137, ) and o id ıl second-level sociolo®; 
course; public policy: Soc 120, 122, 1 181 ' idit econd-le" 
course in sociolog 

Master of Arts in the field of sociology—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s deg 
with a major in sociology or in an approved related field Applicants sho 
present scores on.the Graduate Record Examination, especially in the bes 
and the Quantitative Tests, and arrange for former prof ,ssors to write let 
of reference to the Graduate Scho f Arts and Sciences [ the 

Required: the general requirement pages í 6. With the approval 0 ol 
advisor and of the Graduate Education Committ ud may elect o 5 
the following programs: (1) at least 24 semester hours of graduate work P. og 
thesis (equivalent to six semester hours), satisfactory completion of à Ma pods 
Comprehensive Examination in sociological theory and social re search we ol 
and an oral defense of the the proposal; « at leas mester hom sive 
graduate course work and satisfé ctory completion of a Master's ¢ ompreh ar 
Examination in sociological theory cial research methods, and one guy” all 
tive special field (deviant behavior, political so logv, sociology of wor tive 
sociology, or sociology and social policy). Fifteen semestet hours of v d 
courses must be interrelated in a logical way to form a subspecializatl 
may be taken outside of the departm T ctoril! 

In addition to the hours specified above, all candidates must satis gy 
complete Stat 105 or its equivalent. All candidates must select from the theorf 


ate sociology course is. follow six hours chosen from sociologica gar 
(Soc 238 and 239 recommended), ix hours chosen from socia “a on? 
methods (Soc 230 and 231 are recommended), and six hours chosen i; rba? 
special area (deviant behavior, political sociology, soc iology of wor the tool 
sociology, or sociology and < licy). Candidates must also fulfill ig 
requirement by’ passing wledge examination in 0N% if 
language, by satisfactorily com tool option, OF 
factorily completing the graduate course work option. 


the quantitative 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of sociology Required: x 30 t 
quirements, pages 88-91 and 97-99. Students must complete fro 


SOCIOLOGY 


455 


Semester hours of graduate course work, and from 12 to 18 semester hours 
Studer tation research, for a total of 48 hours beyond the master's degree. 
a Ee must include in their program of study graduate course work in each 
d . following: six semester hours of sociological theory (including Soc 333), 
: lours of social research methods and six hours each in two substantive 
Petialties, at least one of which must be chosen from among those offered by 
a Department of Sociology—deviant behavior, political sociology, sociology 

Work, sociology and social policy nd urban sociology. Students must satis- 


Pra complete the General Ex nation in sociological theory, social re- 
ie Methods, and two substantive specialties. Students must also fulfill the 
Tequirement by taking any two of the following options: a reading knowl- 


e 
ge examination 


1 one foreign language; the quantitative tool o tion; the 
Raduate 1 € ( [ q t p 


course wor! option. 


’ 
D 
ex e Artmenta] prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all courses in Sociology 
“Pt for Soc 181 and 191 
First Group 
1 Introductory Sociology (3) Staff 
General principles of so development of culture and per- 
sonality, impact of gr nstitutions on man's social behavior. 
(Fall and spring) 
? Major Social Issues (1, 2, or 3) Staff 
Critical examination of three select: issues in a modular 
format. Each issue will be offered in ile of about 4!/s weeks. 
Students may register for one, two, or three modules, for a corre- 
Sponding number of credits. Issues change each semester. 
8 
*cond Group 
101 ; 
Development of Social Thought (3) Lengermann, Stephens 
An exploration of the emergence and growth of sociology from 1800 
lo 1930, with emphasis on the elaboration of sociological concepts 
and theories, (Fall and spring) 
120 i 
Sociology and Public Policy (3) Helmer 
mtroduction to concepts, theory, and. research illustrating the ap- 
P'ication of the sociological perspective to public policy. (Fall) 
122 ^ 
mem in Policy Analysis (3) Helmer 
sio clological analysis of topical issues in public policy (e.g., educa- 
On, health, energy, welfare). (Spring 
| 124 Medi; 
| ond Sociology (3) Stewart, Brown 
Soci " i i 
E" factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment of 
Es and mental illness; medical occupations and professions, 
| (Fam) ^ organizations, problems of delivery of health care services. 


125 Soc; 
0 us : 
E TII of Religion (3) Wallace, Yeide 
1 analysis "m 2 : 
inca tís of the relationships between religion and society. Topics 
civil y emergence of uniquely American religious forms such as 
Teligion and cultic groups. (Fall, odd years) 
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126 Urban Sociology (3) 


The sociological dynamics of the cit) urban 

Un d ota urban í ulict | 3 í t, and l * problems , 
urban decay, crime and devianci olit ompetition and revo 
(Fall) 


127 Population Problems ( 
Compi l 
tion pressi T 3, 

| ) l birt trol. (Fall) 


migration, poy 


128 Comparative Urban Sociology 


(Forn 
Process ( contrasts t 
twee! i an developmen | 
ms. Prereg™ | 
ng) 
: : ; e8 
129 Race and Minority Groups (3) THOR 
Analysi | ( n | minority groupe y 
society, | culariy | range of p? 
lems; anal I I I ( { Spring) 
n ` m 
130 Class, Status, and Power | Steph a 
Analy ( it s for partir. 
tion, society: Mie 
i nati hich affect ! 
al rio i 
Yo E nins Trop? 
133 Sociology of Education Wallace, Tr oi 
Analy ol ucat | per ;pectives 1 t0 
as agent tion in gener. 
socie subcultura 
poner ^ 
e Yy ' : ; >Q 0 
1 135 Youth and Delinquency Courtless Tr P 
Anal affecting gil | 
f the states 
jy " | 
> Crimi : rop 
7 136 Criminology (3) Courtless, T^ and 
rt Nature and «< evelopmen ons 
operatior i cial and sal institu 
; in urban it I : 
unb s rtles 
2 137 Sociology of Law (3) Qe m | 
pra Law as a socia j| control. xor 0 | 
{ emphasi : th d of and challeng | 
the legitim: o I Trop . 
TE 139 Deviance and Control 
(Fo neri I sse 
Analy through put | 
of socialization t of st ondary ing his 
through collective d ie creation. oi TN 
torical, polit ial 3prii 


BoeckmanDi^s 


140-41 Social Research Methods (3 f 
tion to in sociolo 


Soc 140: intro 


h methods 
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141: advanced research methods. Prerequisite to Soc 141: Soc 140. 
(Soc 140 and 141—fall and spring) 


143 Social Movements (3) Stephens 
General survey of the various forms of collective behavior (fads, 
n s, etc.), and a more detailed study of 


nd decay of social movements and social 


panics, riots, social mov 


the genesis, develop: 
revolutions (Spring) 


149 Modern Sociological Ton? (3) Wallace, Lengermann 


Systematic study of conte mporary schools of sociological theory, 
both European and can; evaluation of scientific contributions 
of each school. Pi site: Soc 101 (Fall and spring) 

151 Problems of Urban Social Systems (9) Staff 
Developing a comprehensive perspective on selected social problems 
through lectures and readings. Topic changes each semester. Pre- 
requisite: 24 semester hours selected from economics, history, poli- 


tical science, psychology, and sociology. Admission by permission 
ration in Soc 152 required. (Fall) 


of instructor. Concurrent regi 


152 Problems of Urban Social Systems— Staff 
Supervised Field W ork (6) 
s Soc 151. A ma 


Accompani« ium of 24 hours a week will be spent 


in service-research effort: by pu ement in the Washington, D.C., 
area. Concurrent registration in Soc 151 required. (Fall) 

*153 P. 1 : 
Overty in America (3) Boeckmann, Yezer 


Exploration of social and economic causes of poverty in the United 
States and evaluation. of anti-poverty strategies, including compre- 
hensive welfare reform. Discussion of conflicts between sociological 
ànd economic models of f beh ivior of low income groups. 


155 Women, Sex Roles, and Socialization (3) Wallace 
Analysis of the social- tructural and personality theories and em- 
Pirical research on sex role socialization in contemporary society. 
Topics include sexual inequality, women's changing place in the 


Occupational structure, and- social change and the women's move- 
ment. (F i 


all) 
160 , à ; 
Death and Dying: A Sociologica! Perspective (3) Staff 
> 
Processe of death and dying examined from cross-cultural and 


nc - ho x : 

an don: al perspectives. Topics include considerations of terminal care, 
J è . 

d Ortion, murder, funeral customs, genocide, and the depiction of 
eath in literature and philosophy (Spring) 


Major Social Processes (: 3) dae 


An: I i i 
ty sis and examination of various processes in society of general 
Portance t field of sociology, e.g., social conflict, socialization, 


181 


to th 


€ 
Soci , i 
Ee change, et Topic changes each semester; may be repeated 
credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and 
Spring) 
191¢ 

ur : : c 
A p Emphases in Sociology (3) Staff 
na ] : 

ysis and evaluation of recent de velopments in the general field 


Of s 1 
Sir Credit. iol Ogy. Topic changes each semester; nay be repeated fer 
terdepan Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
t 
mental course offered by th 


he Departments of Sociology and Economics. 


des Ti. di 
See 


re: 


"m 


bcn RUE MEE D 
iem CEE NES MUI ARD pm 


— 
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195 Research (1, 2, or 3) staf 
Independent study and cial projects. Open only to selected under 
graduate students with promising academic records. Before students 
are permitted to register for t I mit written p» 
posal of their plan o i r th I ] ff member 4 
the department wh V1 be dii ti 1 i (Fall an 


spring) 


Third Group 


203 Social Organization : W 


Introductio 


illace, Brow? 
n society ® 
a sys ffering soc 


] v 
O0OI0Sy as a 


Lengerma” 


210 Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) L 3 
Sociologic: i u j | wider goci? 
system phé ( f , ) eologv, politi? 


:tahilit 
stability 


212 Seminar: Political Processes (3 Lengermann, Bc 
Sociologi 


butions of power tio ittitud Jar ^ 
commun i ! Soc 210. (Spam 
E EC fea, ii i ~o Yeide 
220 Religious Institutions in Urban America (3) W allace, Yer 
i Structural * ; i of interact 
between 1 | tu mporary U^ 
life Sp! 


223 Urban Sociology (3) 
Sociolo 


te 


224 Urban Life 


; ecologi^ 
" re equis! 
life 
So 
igi? 
Ian 4dssies! Dascarci à; kmann, js 
230 Sociological Research Methods BoeckKme" wo 
Svstema nd review ie 
the literat te with only 4i 
undergrad í l üsite: 90" 
OI eq Va f 
jsi! 
231 Seminar: Advanced Research Methods Boeckmnian! di 
Int f vesearcli te " 
3 " of social ( 


232 Seminar: Research Planning and Execution (3 


e Prert quis! 
)0 « 
wall 
235 Seminar: Sociologv of Education nd 
] f en education a 


SOCIO! I 
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economic, political, social, and cultural character of society; exami- 
nation of social factors relating to such topics as educational achieve- 
ment, the changing functions of educational structures, and the roles 

f of teacher an tudent Sprin " 
238 Seminar: De velopment of Sociological Theory (3) Lengermann 
D rly 1 to the 1920s. Intensive 
| inal tement (Fall) 
| 439 Seminar: Modern Sox iological Theory (3 Lengermann, Wallace 
| I schools of 
| analysis of 
(Spring) 
9 XA : ` : 
“40 Sociology of Work and Occupations (3) Stewart 
| A t ecruitment and train- 
in interrelationships 
of st Fall) 
» ` è : à , ; Ws d 
“41 Sociology of Work and Organizations Stewart 
T} y, govern- 
m is decision- 
| Makir I t formal organization, 
242 : fd: Tee rs ; 
42 Seminar: Medical Sociology (3 Stewart, Brown 
8 social-psychological 
factor in illness as 
they f tion i in interpersonal 
relation i h care services and 
inter] Spring) 
J 259 Q . " ; 1 l 
S02 Seminar: Sociology and Social Policy (3) Helmer, Boeckmann 
Con onstrate the applicability 
Ol a ( ( 1 on social systems, 
role i decision-making, 
SO( 


1259 Law 


1261 


3 ': Methods in Boeckmann, Helmer 

Social Policy Research (3) 

Syst Ir f i practice of evalua- 

tion resen of social I i f simulation and techno- 

Ogi il forecasting. Prei i 05, Soc 230, 252; or permission 
! instructo 1 


i 


and Criminology I: Search for 
E Causes of Criminal Behavior (3 
Same as Law 


Courtless, Tropea 


1 r 
1 u 


La TRA apata 
W and Criminology II: Society's 


f Courtless, Tropea 
sponses to the Criminal Offender (3) 


Tac. Same as Law ( Spring) . 
* ^ E opill 
OF 

to, ted in; 

Studen Jointly py the 

Npp), ls rep S I c 

Plemon, e'8tering fo, : 

"ie ry ass; s iO ’ i its with the instructor for 

S, See the p Bnments e t i ter kour. For description of the 


ational Law ( 
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262 Seminar: Police and the Community (3) Courtless, Trop? 
Analysis of contemporary urban law enforcement, in« luding polici 
“styles,” civil disorder, police-community relations, a! id compe ty 
perspectives on the place of police agencies in civil socie 


(Fall) 


263 Seminar: Law and Society (3) Courlle 
\ Selected problems in law as an instrument of social policy; empha er) 
on the organization of legal decision-making processes (Summe 
265 Seminar: Criminal and Courtless, Trop 
Juvenile Justice Systems (3) 
Development of a systematic perspective on compo 
tionships constituting the juvenile and criminal 
(Spring, even years) 


r 
nents and wd 


tice syste™ | 
| 


m ul 

*290 Principles of Demography (3) SA 
Introduction to basic demographic perspectives and data; met A 

for analysis of population size, distribution, and composition: 


ilation trends. (Fall) 


terminants and consequences of population tre 


jus 


4 *291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) sl 4 


r UP : op! 
Basic methods for analysis of mortality, natality, and | migra Prise 
lation estimates and projections; estimation of der graphic mee 


om incomplete dat (Spring 
St 


| 295 Research (arr.) p 
Independent study and special projects. Before ] ermission i$ "s o 
y to register for Soc 295, the student must submit a written P who 
study for the approval of the staff member of the departmen gj, 
i will be directing the research. May be repeated once for 
(Fall and spring) staf 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(3 (F all and pring 


d Fourth Group T "T | 
] r 


333 Seminar: Theory Construction and Applic ation (3) soci! 
ie sn Critical examination of the ne! it theories in i p^ 
ju ` sciences with the major objective of developing ge neral prie di 
| s of theory construction; consideration of the functions 9 

3 i sociological research Fall) nA 
lor M 351 Selected Topics in diver (: 3) e 
"sp WR Intensive investigation of special topics in sociology: May Y ar 
MI M peated for credit. The following topics will be offered PT 

demand require each fall semester (1) Social Researe [5 

inference in social research, evaluation research, philosophy ctr 

B^ ence, etc.; (2) Political. Sociology—comparative political Socio" 
Ia jrocesses of policy formation, social movements, etc.; et 

ER | of Work—wt nd public bureaucracies, industrial sociolog!" gif 


i 352 Selected scum in Sociology (3) May 


Intensive investigation of special topics in sociology: 


i 
peated for credit The following topics will be offere : 

— t eog"" 

* An interdepartmental course offered by the Departments of Economics, G y 


Regional Science, Sociology, and Statis 
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mand requires each spring semester: (1) Sociological Theory—study 
of importan ch as Marx, Weber, Parsons; important 
social control; important schools such 


as symbolic interactionism, eene ral systems theory; (2) Urban Sociol- 


nt theorists 


themes such as social change 


Ogy—ecological process: ub-urbanization, the urban school, race 
j| and etl latit nd related topics; (3) Law and Society—the 
sociology of law, theories of deviance, and related topics. 


Lin Doctor of Philosophy general 


T A Y " 1 r iis |! || 
examir M I repes r cred Fall 


and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limit loctor of Ph hy 


credit 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
| 


May be repeated for 


See 
Romance Languages and Literatures. 


Sp 
SSCIAL EDUCATION 


otwin, R.S. Cottrell, Jr., R.K. Ives (Acting Chairman) 
rofessor J.R Sho 


55is A 1 i io 
Sobel Prof ors M.S. Castlel 4A. Tsantis, N.D. Tiscione, N.J. 
oN. Ianaci ne, A.J. Mazı [ h) 
I istant Prof r u H. Novakov | 
L fructoy M.B. Fre 1 (Re = ; 
| Cturers y H t 


study in special education leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
r of Arts in Education, and Doctor of Education are 
school of Education and Hum in Development (see pages 101-31). 


Secong Group 


101 Sem; i 
1 Seminar: Dimensions of the Complementary Man 
eaching Role (3 


Instrne oa i : . i3 
Istructio periences designed to refine the insights and compe- 


tenci 
encies sential for successful operation of the complementary 
teac hine mode! Da] 


102 : $ 
Teaching the Child with Special Needs: Mazur 
®thods and Materials (3) 
col taught in an elementary public school. Students 
istration seminar conducted by 
: urently with SpEd 189. (Fall) 
03 PM 
saching the Child with Special Needs: Mazur 
» eative Programming (3) 
Ontinuation of SpEd 102. Concentration on the total programming 


the child V l ) i 

4n, © With special needs. Must be taken concurrently with 
SpEd 190, (Spring) de z 
9 u5 


a a tap adi ety Sap ee 


pepe 
Ld 
eu 


zm 


Mice" 


2 GONE 


See 


Um 


Ai 
E 
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170 Interpersonal/Intrapersonal Relationships 


for Special Education Teachers (3) ài 
Consideration of factors leading to successful interaction with 
dren (Fall) 


staf 


189 Preprofessional Practicum: Observing the Special Child 
in the Regular Class Milieu ( 3) ft 

n scho ettir Emphasis on intensive SW jb 

al needs. Must | taken concurrently wi 


staf 


Supervised int 
of children w ;] 
SpEd 102. (Fall) 


190 Preprofessional Practicum: Inspecting a Continuum 
of Special Education Services (3) 
luc ation setti n 


Observation and participation in various special « 

Emphasis on exposure to and familiarity with goals and prog" = 
of various special educatior odels. Must 1 iken concurre? 
with SpEd 103 (Spring) 


sul 


197-98 Special Study in Special Education (3-3) ul 


Individual or group study or research under the guidance of sl jor 

ce HR Program d conferences arranged with advisor. 7 miss 

by permission of advisor Academ ear) | 
Man 


199 Practicum in eme Teaching (6) 


Supervised teaching internship in a school-based intervention Pa 
gram. Student tea hildren identified as needing Pis 
F education services f 240 cloc! yu required. 
sion by permissioI i opringj : ion? 
200 Psychosocial Development of Young Tis 
Exceptional Children (3) 

A course designed to illuminate the complex and interactive proc a 
which exist in the relationship between psychosocial devel 7 
and the development ess in general. (Fall, alternate you" 

. | 
Third Group gov 
201 Introduction to Special Education (3) edu 
Survey course t cquaint prospective teachers with special Y oot! 
tion and to help them become aware of the various © p ra 
1 modifications necessary to accomodate children in a schoo p } 
(Fall) 300? 
1 230 Vocational/Special Education Assessment of the n: 
l eere de Level pps Student (6) ss 
Ee Individual study of methods and materials used in vocational * "i 
$ ment irn luding for | informal tests to determine voci "E 
interests and aptitudes, academic performance, learning 5 
behavioral readines (Fall gil | 
f 231 Selected Vocational/Special Education 
Methods and Materials (3) ann 
Selected materials and techniques used in teaching and pro Scad oie 


school level handicapped person 


for the secondary 
career, leisure, and occupational s} 


areas (Fall) 


232 Practicum: Vocational/Special Education (3) 


Placement in at least three to five different site 


„s offering P 
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in the areas of pre-vocational, industrial arts, and vocational pro- 


gramming that serve the adolescent student. (Fall) 
233 Curriculum for Vocational 'Special Education (3) Staff 
Examples and practic 1 designing and implementing academic, self- 
l lucation, pre-vocational, industrial arts, and vocational 
for the handicapped (Fall) 
Dr 1 ; ‘ " . ; . " +7 "x 
“34 Seminar in Vocational Special Education (3) Ianacone 
Weel ninar í ir it xperiences, problems, and concerns 
eni re ul e i ip with handicapped adolescents. 


Must bi n i tly with Special Education 295 (Spring) 


235 Coordination of Job Placement Programs in Staff 
Vocational Special Education (3 
Exar 0 ns for the development and 
coor l nent program. (Spring) 

236 Secondary Career Planning for the Handicapped (3) Eddy 
This co . idi ing process of career decision 
making by a pped per who is completing a secondary 
School level 


260 Developmental Assessment of Shotel, Tsantis, Tiscione 
Young Exceptional Children (3) 

rmal and informal 
48Sessment l b permission of instructor. 
(Fall 


261 Pr 


{ i 1 ie 
1 I ra I In 1 


acticum: Methods and Materials Ives, Tsantis, Castleberry, 
or Young Exceptional Children Shotel, Sobel 
Clinica] i l tation of educational strate- 
gies an teria h lesigning and developing 
teachi i i ing, feedback and evaluation with 
Professor i te. Requires eight hours a 
Wer ] in 
262 Sam; i : 5 T i 
ae Seminar: the Education of Sobel, Tsantis, 
9ung Exceptional Children (3 Tiscione, and Staff 
Weekly , ia wit periences, problems, and concerns 
€ncount ld l lucation of young ex- 
Ceptiona M oncurrently with SpEd 292. Ad- 
mission ! f Snring 
263 : à 
The Severely and Profoundly Handicapped Freund and Staff 
4 ild: Development and Etiology (3) 
Urvey of th Yd I patterns of children with 
evere disabiliti, Mar . el Fall) : 
264 Tha c 3 
s Severely and Profoundly Handicapped Child: Staff 
Methods and Techniques 3 
peg éd nro hni and methods for teachine children 
With " hil c, edd: eiae F 


265 C... V r n 
akal Experience with Multiply Handicapped Ives and Staff 


evelopmentally Disabled Young Children (3) 


) n 
Preliminary fiel 
ence > l 


i xperience designed for students with no experi- 
‘m early childhood special education. Supervised experience 


LE 


LED 


" 


a 


* 
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i 
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* 
week intensive involt 


necessary for program articulation. Thr 
ment in an early childhood special education settin d 
266 The Development of Language in Novakovil? 
Young Exceptional Children ( f 
o! 
itre opal 
of i Ed 
1 267 The Early Childhood Special Educator: eund, sio 
A Survey of Roles and Services " 
Examinat I lv childho 
specia ps ;ychoso 
dynami 
PS ad nd 
268 The Development of Young Exceptional Children Sobel, Fre! 
with Emphasis on Handicapping Conditions A 
Lecture (2 ! site tat I ssion (1 hov 
Fall 
EAS - A r2 jon? 
269 Multidisciplinary Theory in Ives, Castleberry, Sobel, Tisci 
Special Educ ation (3) T. 
Seminar im ;0« iologic® e| 
psychological ntrapersonal 
lationships f 
. ; sta 
j 270 Mainstreaming: Adapting Programs and Curriculum 
to Meet the Needs of the Special Child lof 
ev | late to the deve 
Š , alter 
ment of readin Spring 
years 
[ a ; pre 
! 271 The Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning 
for the Handicapped Child (3) 
Laboratory 
| members of à vitedplnar! ea Fa 
273 Seminar for Special Education Iv 
Strategist Intern (3 or 6 $ 
Weekly semi: A 
k encountered during special ation/early f | 
Er ternship. Cor ] pE pel | 
iy 290 Control and Management Te — ; 
Es for the Young Exceptional Child | 
ge Examination of the theory, techniqus ; ess r 
M Ly 28335 + tty WH 
{pany control. Designed to provide practice as well as familiarity Y p 
eed various theories of control of human behavior. Admiss#@® } 
mission of in tor Fal i 
ER. E Tanti, T. 
a 292 Professional Internship in Education Sobel, Tsantisı and staf 
vå of Young Exceptional Children (6 or 9) 1 jl 
} : jtion8^ os 
Supervised internship in the education of young excel ta n 0? 
Mt dren. A minimum of 420 cl hours require t po be 
E currently with SpEd 262 (Spring and summer) etti 
T | ebe! 
" Ives, Castl 


293 Professional Internship for the Special 
Education/Early Childhood Strategist (9) 


izing dl 
Supervised internship in strategist role emphasizing 2 
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multi-dimensional aspects of a special education/early childhood 
program. A minimum of 420 clock hours is required. Concurrent en- 


rollment in SpEd 273 required. (Spring) 
295 Professional Internship in Ianacone and Staff 


Vocational/Special Education (9) 
Supervised internship in itional/special education of ado- 
lescent handicapped youtl zing the diversified, multi-dimen- 
sional, and inter agency cooperative needs for such programming. A 
minimum of 420 clock hours is required. Must be taken concurrently 


With SpEd 234 Spring) 


" 


297-98 Individual Study in Special Education (3-3) Staff 
Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. Pro- 
gram and conferences arranged with advisor. Admission by permis- 
sion of advisor Academic year) 


306 Dynamics of Family Intervention: Ives, Castleberry, 
Theory and Practice in Special Education (3) Tsantis, Sobel 
Theoretical foundations and clinical tec hniques necessary for the 
early childhood special educator to successfully counsel parents of 


c 


handicapped children (Spring) 
350 Child Identification and Assessment: The Process of Staff 
lanning Appropriate Educational Intervention (3) 
Exposes administrators supervisors to information relative to the 
exceptional child. Examines etiologies and symptomologies of handi- 
capping conditions, developmental norms, identification and assess- 
Ment strategies, and individualized educational programming. 


351 Seminar: Developing School/Community Support Staff 
Systems—Models for Effective Service Delivery (3) 
Provides experiences that facilitate effective service planning for the 
Aandicapped child through the examination of existing models of 
family interventi: n, curriculum adjustment, and special education 
Service d. li 


^ 
352 Seminar: Legal Issues and Public Policy Concerns Staff 
Planning Service Access for the Special Child (3) 
allows administrators/supervisors to review the responsibilities of 
E existing roles with regard to requirements generated by the 
*8islative and judicial branches of the government. 


3 
- Advanced Techniques in the Tiscione 
‘agnostic-Assessment Process (3) 
a lication of theoretical concepts of assessment; development of 
monent programs; interpretation and application of interdisci- 


Dinary ~ s -feam n 
> ary diagnostic evaluations. Prerequisite: SpEd 260 or equivalent. 
(s ummer) 


37 
0 Interpersonal Dynamics in Special Education: Attitude Staff 
| ange and the Access Process for the Special Child (3) 
Dan, Specific psycho-educational constructs germane to successful 
Public attection to the school administration as interfaced with the 
! System and the specific agencies responsible for ser- 


E Vicing the special child. 


ie 


ESSE 
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Fourth Group 


401 Doctoral Mini-Seminar in Special Education (1) staf 
Participation in a small group with a selected faculty member: íl 


tensive study and di yn of an area of common interest 18 


informal environment providing f the exchange of ideas m | 
optimum potential for personal an rofessional growth. Admiss? 
by permission of instructor Fa í 
e : x " > : í a 
453-54 Doctoral Internship: Special Education (6—6) - 
" i i " ri 
Supervised professional internshi] ollege teaching adminis 
tion, supervision, Or private a y function. Each internship $i 


d vidually arranged. Admission ! permission of. advisor. 
demic year) 
shote! 
op 
tuder ) devel 
tudents to rou? 
by 


490 Departmental Seminar in Special Education (3) 
Provides an opportunity for selected graduat 
refine, and demonstrate their skills and abilities in a small-£ 

fellow students and department faculty. Admission 


tr ' (Cy 


permission of instructor pring f 
491 Dissertation Research (arr.) st 


setting with 


Fifth Group 
E 2 stall 
701 Experimental Course (3) 


721 Experimental Course—Interdepartmental (3) 


SPEECH AND DRAMA — 


Professors J.W. Hillis (Directo: 
Bowling (Chairman), W.M. Ri 
tion), L.S. Bielski 

Professorial Lecturer G. Herer* 

Associate Professors M.D.M. Brewer, J.R. Regnell, C.W. Linebaugh 

Adjunct Associate Professor M.S. Kernan 

Associate Professorial Lecturers N. Striffler, S. Willig pirec 

Assistant Professors N.C. Garner (Director of Theater), S. Keller (P! 
of Forensics), B.W. Sabelli, J.E. Thiel, A.G. Wade, L.B. Jacobson 

Instructor T.A. Farrand 


of f Speech Pathology and 1 Audiology) t a 


{Director of SI peech € Commun 


A 


s wind 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in dramatic art (departmental)—The follo 

requirements must be fulfilled 6 stud 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79 85. 

should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses tO oe pu 
satisfying the requirem n igful initiation into the socia 

and the natural and 


2. Prerequisite cour * 1, 11. condo 
3. Required courses in related areas—24 semester hours of tu the mol, 
courses outside the Department of Speech and Drama as approve s glish. an 
advisor. (Courses in dramatic literature « fered in the classics, 1 
^ : i 
foreign language departments are strongly recommended.) » or 195 1 


4. Required courses in the major—SpDr 114 or 115, 151, 152 
9 additional semester hours in second-group drama courses. G 
nci aq the 
n 
* Gilbert Richard Herer is also Professor of Child Health and Development y 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
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Bachelor of Arts with a major in radio-television (departmental)—The fol- 
Owing requirements must be fulfilled: 

* The general requirements, as stated on pages 72-73 and 79-85. (Students 
should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 
Satisfying the requirements foi meaningful initiation into the social sciences 


and the natural and mathematical sciences.) 
* Prerequi te courses—SpDr 1, 11 
*- Required ci urses in related areas—18 semester hours in a single subject 
wea Outside the Speech and Drama Department as approved by the major 
Visor, 
Two Required courses in the majoi SpDr 32 or 49, 75, 132, 133, 134, and. 145. 
and d hours of se l-group courses chosen from the areas of radio-television 
Ogy/ um Studies, and/or from speech ci nmunication, drama, and speech pathol- 
8) audiology ( proved by the major advisor 
Bachelor of Arts witl r in speech communication (departmental)— 
y following requirements must be fulfilled: 
e Beneral requirements as stated on páges 72-73, 79-85. (Students should 
8 re. the d tmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 
parement for meaningful initiation into the social sciences and the 
Ural and mathematical science 
Prerequisit course SpDr 1, 11 
Philos, duired courses in related areas—12 semester hours in psychology and/or 


Subject ~ as approved by the major advisor; 18 semester hours in a single 
ai “t area outside the Department of Speech and Drama as approved by the 
Jor adyj 


ses in the major—SpDr 112, 121, 126; 15 additional semester 
"Broup courses in the Department of Speech and Drama as 
' Major advisor 
"shea of Arts with a non-professional major in speech pathology and 
"n The. (departmen il). — The following require ments must be fulfilled: 

* Beneral requirements as stated on pages 72-73, 79-85. (Students 
Satisfy o Sult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in 


and the 5 © requirements -for meaningful initiation into the social sciences 
© natural 


2 tere, and mathematical sciences.) 

3, equired ^ courses—SpDr 1, 11 t 
lent), Plus Courses in related areas—Psyc 115, 121 and 131 (or their equiva- 
elated ES 3 additional semester hours of second-group courses selected from 

4 eas as approved by the major advisor. 


Courses in the major SpDr 101, 103, 104, 106, 118, 119; six ad- 
hours of courses in the Department of Speech and Drama 
ajor advisor. 


Ster 
the of Arts in the field of speech h 


athology and audiology—Prerequisite: 
I J g l 
Arts with a major in speech pathology and audiolo 
I I gy 
an equivalent degree, and an appropriate score on the 


el achelor o1 
Abtituao m Diversity, or 


C Require p of the Graduate Record Examination. 
wists of the general requirements, pages 88-96. The progrām of study 
t 


Wo e appro, ester hours of approved course work without a thesis, or 
th tk US a à DN of the department, 24 semester hours of approved course 
© Academ; ^ 5519 (equivalent to six semester hours). All students must satisfy 
Clinic Smic ang 
Patho Udents mice awarded by the American Speech and Hearing Association. 
à ' the National Examination in Audiology or in Speech 
oL, ? Testing S rough the Educational Testing Service. Students must 
iy sPeech and dro. tice to send copies of the test scores to the department 
A the Graduat rama to be used in the fulfillment of the general requirement 
e School of Arts and Sciences for the Master's Comprehensive 


j 
" 
` 
L 
] 
la 
1 
y 
| 
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: t 
Examination. Satisfactory test results must reach the department at least 
weeks before graduation. 


Master of Fine Arts in the field of dramatic art—Prerequisite: the degree 

f 1 y ' J 2 4 

Bachelor of Arts from this University, or an equivalent degree 
Required: the general requirements, pa 88-96. The program of 8 


consists of (1) 30 semester hours of si nd- and third-group course wo! 


planned in consultation with tive thesis (equivalent 


six additional semest: hours) in the selected area of concentration 
candidate is expected to complete the program in residence in four continuo 


academic-year semesters 


Bachelor of Arts in Ed 
Prerequisite: the education curriculum, pages 111-12 
Required: the speech and drama option and the professional 
on page 116. 


and dramei 


courses liste 


S } ind H 


Speech and Hearing Therapy: See Speech and Hearing Clinic, page 5 


First Group 


1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) Reynolds and $ " 
Basic theories and principles of public speaking: r« ;earch, comp 
tion, delivery, and criticism. Recording fee, $5 Fall and spring 

2 Interpersonal Communication (3) Reynold 
Introductic to the role of verbal and nonverbal transactions ad 

‘spontaneous, face-to-face encounter Role-playing, models, : 
simulations (Summer) 


"12 

: E 12 at 

11 Voice and Diction (3) Bielski and W 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity 
tion through tudv of phonetics, rate, volume, pitch, an 


in preparation for performance. Recording fee, $5 (Fall and 


32 Interpretation (3) 
The study of literature through performance. Inter] 


retation of pro 


poetry, and drama (Fall and spring) 


45 Understanding the Theater (3) 
The art of the theater; its literature 
tributions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer eec pe 
through lectures and class discussion. Attendance at theatre n 
formances and presentations by visiting artists Primarily 7 
majors (Fall and spring) 


al 
aesthetics, and mechani mined 


49 Rhetoric in Political and Social Action (3) i 
Study of the use and abuse of rhetoric in contemporary fio 
and social movements. Theories of persuasion and agit 
well as means of support considered in various case studies 1 
civil rights, anti-Vietnam protests, and women's rights. 


75 Sight and Sound (3) 
Development of a critical awareness of auditory 
munication through an introduction to the technique tot 
of audio-visual media. Prerequisite: permission of instruct 
tory fee, $10. (Fall and spring) 


Second Group 


101 Bioacoustics (3) 
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Brewer 


| Acoustic analysis of speech a the physiology of reception: and 
| proce of speech by the human auditory system. Prerequisite: 
JiS« 1-12 or equival Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 or equivalent. 
(Fall) 
103 Biophonetics (3) Linebaugh 
Biolo production. Emphasis on the function 
of t vi he piratory system, and the vocal 
and ar to net i production of intelligible speech. 
Prerequisi bioc 3-4 or 11-12 or equivalent; Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 or 
equivalent (Fall) 


Surve 01 the Det 
pathologie ind environmental 
and | e. Prerequisite: SpDr 
105-6 The Writing of Plays (3-3) 
Same as En 105-6. Prerequi 
instructor. The student should 


Structor before registration 


108 Introduction to Audiology (: 


Survey of field of au 
8ies on th reception ¢ pt 
dure of )"ure-t { i eet 
Services for the hearir 


111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) 


Regnell 


athology. The effect of body-system 


tors on the production of speech 
103 (Spring) 

Claeyssens 

Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; consent of 

ibm riting sample to the in- 


Brewer 
t of body-system patholo- 
acoustic stimuli. Proce- 
slinical and educational 
ite: SpDr 101. (Spring) 


Reynolds 


om 


)r 


Study of the mmunication process in business and professional 
Speaki practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, 
Programs, and servic iterv conferences; speech in training 
and supervisory activi ies. Primarily for nonmajors. (Fall) 


9 ^ 
12 Persuasion (3) 


In-depth study of the t I 
^ I IG V 1 iul p: E" 
Mg on the l Emp! 
tse model le 1 
emotion. au wap 
mission of ij oprit 
11: 
3 Voice Li the Theater 3) 
he practi il ij ca 
Skelet | nme tł 
I8 placed o indi 
and its ipplicati« O ¢ 
mission of instructor Fall 
114 
en: to arog | (3) 
"Or non- ir; l art 1 1 . 
Or stage and television Practi 
Orman, Fall [ 
115 . 
15 Acting I ( 3) 
| Basic techniques of conce 


Sis. Conc urrent registrat 
mission of ins 


structor. (Fall) 


ration 


1 in HKLS 115 rec 


Keller 


and techniques of persuasion focus- 
is placed on the common-prem- 
of support materials, 


Prerequisite: 


SpDr 1 or per- 


Jacobson 

voice production in four areas: 
1 articulation. Emphasis 

i process of voice production 
xts. Prerequisite: SpDr 11 and per- 


Jacobson 
luction to the principles of acting 
ne work and on-camera per- 


Garner 


and character analy- 
juired. Admission by per- 


imagination, 


ee ae EET 
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116 Acting II (3) Garnet 


A : s 
Principles of role development. 5 


century realism. Concurrent i1 
mission by audition. Prerequ Spl 11 prin 
117 Audition Techniques (1) 
The course exami f tl liti process: selection 
and rehearsal of auditi¢ noni T ld reading: e 
Prerequisite: SpD 15 or 1iv i sy ld years) 
Strifflet 


118 Structural Analysis of Speech and Language (3 
n 


Developm« it ol nscription a 


syntactic analysis of À Prerequisite: Paya 115 
or equivalent S 

119 Clinical Procedures for Communication Disorders (3) Hillis 
Development of skil E pe echniques fone 
munic at on disorder Empha untabilitv of providers i 
clinical and educational services for the unicatively ME 
capped. Prerequisi Psyc 121 an 11. Or ¢ va and permiss! 


of instructor 
; à QUT i „ynold’ 

121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (1 or 2) Reyno 
(Formerly 3 credit 


and smal 


Process of thinl nd problem-solvin I ymmittees . 

i i INL 4 | i pi i i i Ali i i | ul 
groups; methods of leadin i ions nd conferences. prered 
site: SpDr 1 or permissio f inst tor Fall and spring) 


(3) Reynold 


126 Argumentation and Debate (3) fiot 
Study of the advocacy system; special emphasis on issue ident y 


H ? r 
tion, use of evidence, and lo al proof. Extensive practice wo 
mentative speaking. Prerequisite: SpDr 1 or permission ol instr 
(Spring) , 

: E- ade 
127-28 Forensic Practice (1—1) Keller and War 
Student participation in intercollegiate speech activities May on bY 
peated for a total of four semester hours of credit. Admiss! 
permission of instructor (Fa nd spring) 
132 Radio-Television Performance (3) effec” 
1 : " iro r 
Introduction to the basic theories and techniques required for rai 
tive, non-dramatic media performanci e. announcing, me sion Í 
newscasting, etc.). Prerequisite: SpDr 1, 11, or 32 and permi 
instructor (Spring) 


133 Broadcasting in America (3) 
Study of the origins, structure, and nature of American b 
(Fall) 
134 Radio Production (3 ;cgtio" 
Introduction to the basic concepts of radio as a 
medium; emphasis on the design and production techno gto! 
variety of radio programs. Prerequisite: permission of ! 
Laboratory fee, $10 (Fall and spring) gor 
135-36 Radio Workshop (1-1) 
Theory and practice ir 
mission of instructor, 


roadcasti 


)perations. Admission 
of satisfactory P 


CO 


———Á— 
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in WRGW activities. May be repeated for a total of four semester 
hours of credit. (Academic year) 


137 Scriptwriting (3) Theil 
Study and practice of the forms, techniques, and types of writing 
for radio, television, and film. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 12, and per- 

mission of instructor. (Spring, odd years) 


138 Scriptwriting: Selected Topics (3) Wade 
Intensive study and practice of a specific genre of radio, television, 


and film writing. Topics may include adapting the literary text, series 
and serials, and anthology drama. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 12, and 
permission of instructor (Spring, even years) 


141 Negotiations and Conflict Resolution (3) Keller 
Communications factors involved in negotiation and conflict resolu- 
tion. Use of models and simulations to explore prominent-solution 


approach to conflict situations (Summer) 


143 Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory (3) Reynolds 
Study of rhetorical theory and method as they evolved in the 


Western world from the classical period to the present. (Fall, 
even years) 


144 History and Criticism of American Public Address (3) Reynolds 
Study of American oratory from its pre-Revolution origins to the 


Present day, interpreted in terms of issues and movements. 
(Spring, odd years) 


145 Introduction to Television Production (3) Thiel 
Basic course in television production techniques and skills. Direct- 

ng, graphics, and other aspects of television produc- 

practice in working television equipment; emphasis 
rojects. Prerequisite: SpDr: 134. Laboratory 


ing, si ript-v 
tion. Exten 
On various in-studio I 
fee, $10. (Fall) 

146 Television Directing (3) Thiel 
(Formerly Advanced Television Produ: tion) 
Advanced st idy and practice of television directing techniques. Stu- 
dents are expected to demonstrate skill in working with studio and 
electronic field production equipment and in the development of 
television pro s from original concepts to final productions. Pre- 
Sout: SpDr 145 and permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $10. 
©pring) 


147 è : 
innovations in Television Communication (3) Farrand 
oe ization ot television technology for non-broadcast purposes (i.e. 
Orporate, med l, therapeutic, artistic, and educational). Pre- 


dical, kk 


Quisite: SpDr 133 and 145 (Fall, odd years) 


148 Tele ;.: 
wevision Production (3) Farrand 
Adv ` - A : ; 
evanced production te hniques, with emphasis on the creative and 


€xecutive a r 


spec is C 


f the producer's role. Prerequisite: SpDr 146 and 


Permission of instru tor. Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall) 


149 ¢ 
0 DS i j 
The anicative Effects of Broadcast Programming (3) Thiel 
ue and research pertaining to issues, controversies, and prob- 
Eo. cultural conditioning in Amierican broadcast programming. 
9quisite: SpDr 133. (Spring, even years) 
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151 Stagecraft (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), 
construction, rigging, and scene paintit 

152 Advanc ed : Stagecraft 
Lecture 
fun idame itals of 
(Fall and 

154 Directine (3) 
Fundamental 


Prerequisite 


155 Properties Design 
(Formerly 1 
Theon 


: l 
inciudin 


156 Make-Up Design | 
(Formerly Pl 
Theory and prat 
thesis, mask mi 


158 Stage Management 
Fundamental study 
produ tion wor! 

159 Theater Architecture 
Study of ge 


ture (Spring, 


163 Musical Theater (6) 


Growth of Amt 
nents: libretto, dant ny 
production Si 


165-66 History of the Theater )-3) 
= exi 


S besinnis ; tO the | 
SpDr 166: the 18th cent 
and alternat 


mination oi ie developn i 


171 Language of Cinema (3) 
(Formerly Hum 
Introducti 


on to Cl n 1 ougn 
nents of film ctur i 
dialogue and mise-en ne. Class work inc 
munication exercises and final proj 
K of instructor. (I 


172 Film Directors and Styles (3) 
(Formerly Hum 158 


Examination of influe on major rec 
art movements: German expressioni SOV 
realism, neo-realism and structuralism. Comy 


ual art forms 


with styles in dramatic and vi: 


laboratory (1 hour). The 


‘all and sj 


th of the 


Admiss 


t constructiviste ve 
parison of film n8 


Sabelli 


practicum in 
ring) 


and 


staf 
ticum in the 
id te »Jevisio? 


Garnet 

e$ 

A m C boia 
gabeli 


t decoration 


gabeli 


cluding pI9* 


on practic? 
gabell 
heater archite 


I acobso? 


the ater T 
ugh Restord" 
: year 1 n 


mit 
mi 


Kern? 


lysis of the ve 
id, movement, có 


ing, visué jon 


; read 
en permis 


ion by 
Ken? 


t 
jf tw entieth-ce? 


(Fall) 


- Á— WM ae a ee 


O wee ": (4 
| 173 History of Cinema (3) 
| An examination of motion 1 
tured narrative from Griff 


174 Special Studie s in F ilm (3) 


175 The Political Image 


Vé 


176 Film as ! act and Fiction 


re 
t 


192 The American Cinema 


93 Q Desi 
193 Scene Design 


mt 


Q5 ji r 

195 Costume History and Con 
Hist 

D 

i 

1 Fil 


196 Independent Study (1 t 


213 "E ; ‘BS Y 
CH Problems in Speech for the Actor (3) 


An adv 
actor, T} 
interpretati Fo 


(Sprin 7) 


ince 


T 
Scer worl 
missi, ion by 


X Recordin ! fee, $4 Acade 


Join 
tla Otering Of the Art 


ering of ind Speech and Dr 


the « 
he Speech 


P — Scene Study (3-3) 
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Kernan 


ms of socially struc- 


Kernan 


ified by the work of a 


Kernan 
toric used in 
Spring, even 


Kernan 

n documentary and 
ifferent versions of 
Kernan 
will enable the 
to express the 

' role of films in 


Sabelli 


3, rendering and 


Staff 

n only to under- 
its are permitted 
in proposal of the 
iber who will be 


field of speech 
permission of the 


Jacobson 


interpretation for the 


the articulation and 
: SpDr 113. 


Jacobson 


nonrealistic drama. Ad- 


ted once for credit. 


n Studies Program. 
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250 Advanced Scene Design (3) Sabe 
Preparation for the advanced student designer, with emphasis 08 the 
individual development of rendering tec uen s, technical drafting 
traditional script analysis, and original scenographic in terpretation® 
(Fall) 


51 Special Projects in Scene Design (3) gabell 
(Formerly Advanced Scene Desigr 
traditional and contemporary scenof 


staf 


252 Advanced Costuming (3) e 
Study of s ial design, style, and construction problems (Spr 


Exploration of all style: 
raphy. Admission by permis 


i il 
; and draping methods based on histor 


The study of pattern draftin; 
lasswork. Basic millinery construe® 


195 an a even years) 


costumes through lecturi 


and des 
gabeli 


255 Lighting Design (3) "S 
design for theater and televisio 


Theory and execution of 
Prerequisite: SpDr 152 


253 Problems in Costume Design (3) = 


Garnet 
repeated 


staf 


and 


256 Directing Seminar (3) 
Problems in directing plays from selected periods. May be 
for credit Spring) 


257 Modern Trends (3) 
Study of recent developments in dramatic theory, literature 
E. production (Fall, even years j 
} 258 Theater Management (3) | 


Theory and practice in theater management: promotion, bOX 9 / 


and house management. Admission by permission of instruc 
(Fall, odd years) í 
: : ta 
| jo 261—62 Theatrical Styles (3-3) 5 


(Formerly SpDr 161-62) 
| , x : ique 
1 Detailed study of the « ure, climat nd production technid? mic 
f " i signif ntr I« (d p te: SnIr 1 (Aca 
Eb. significant periods of dram: rerequisite: SpDr 165-660. ) 
y D year) 
i ee staf 
ony ; į 267 Interdisciplinary Study of Language Disorders (3-6) "nm 
For graduate students in edu peech | hearing, 8? is m. 
1 E chology. Psycho-educational t« it team diagnos” 50 
"pd analysis of case studies. Multidiscij understanding Of P mis 
yi phies of learning and treatment of bolic malfunctioning 
1 sion by permission of instructor Fall and spring) 
Bu! 1 suf 
E i 268 Clinical F ractic e in Communication Disorders (1-3) fco 
1 ^ . 0 
: T Supervised clinical practice in th« góc v ae ind treatment ^ est 
EC munication disorders. May be repeated for a total of three ? 


DR f hours of credit (Fall and spring) Hert 
Pay 269 Community Programs in Communication Diceros (3) 
rns Methods and procedure for the planning, management = 
: tion of hospital, school, and other community programs - 
communicatively handicapped. (Fall) 
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271 Bvaluation of etc Articulation Disorders (2) Regnell 
Evaluation of persons with speech articulation disorders: staffing of 
clinical cases, test demonstrations, critical evaluations of speech 
articulation testing procedures. Laboratorv fee, $5. (Fall) 


272 Etiology of Speech Articulation Disorders (2) Hillis 
Biological, | and [ cal bases for disorders of speech 
artic t Í Í ıl cases. Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring) 


273 Treatment of Speech Articulation Disorders (2) Regnell 


Tr procedu f] is with disorders of speech articula- 
ti np ' grammed and other objective procedures for 
the in vement of ch articulation; staffing of clinical cases. 
Lab I ) fé $5 


274 Evaluation of F luency Disorders (2) Hillis 
Theor f tl tiology of stuttering and related disorders; proce- 
dui aluating fluency disorders. Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall) 


275 Treatment of Fluenc y Disorders (2 Hillis 
Treatment procedures for di ilit of speech fluency. Laboratory 


Tee, $5 , 


opring| 


276 Fluenc y Disorde rs in Children (2) Hillis 


Devel opn tal asr ts of stuttering: evaluati and treatment of 
fluency disorder in hildren. Laboratory fee, $ 

277 Clinical Evaluation of Language Disorders (3) Staff 
Evaluation of language disor lers in children and adults; class staff- 
ings of language pathology cases, test demonstrations, and critical 
evaluati of formal and informal language testing procedures. 
Laboratory { $7.50 (Fall) 


278 Applied Research in tangu Disorders (3) Linebaugh 


Current ne irolinguistic and psy linguistic research related to lan- 
Suage pathologies in hile en and adults; emphasis on the treatment 
Of aphasia l including demonstra of objective proce- 
dures tor charting clin progress. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring) 


279 Clinical Treatment of Language Disorders in Linebaugh 
hildren (3) 


Current lan iage therapy programs for children and critical evalua- 


tion of these programs in li ht of modern psycholinguistic concepts; 
emphasi )bjective procedures for attaining or modifying goals 
‘in language ther ipy for children with various handicapping condi- 
tions, Labor tory fee, $7.50 (Summer) 


28 : 
0 Functional Voice Disorders (2) Regan 


Review of t ie normal structure and function of the vocal mechanism, 


visuisition of knowledge and of ducational skills in pro- 
ridi " à : s 1 
iding speech evalu ition and treatment for persons with functional 
Voice disor lers Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall) 


281 
Alaryngeal Speech (2) Regnell 
quisition of knowl dge and of clinical/educational skills in pro- 


v a 
“orwad Speech evaluation and treatment for laryngectomized persons. 
SDoratory fee, $5. (Spring) 
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282 Organic Voice Disorders (2) 


Re gnel 


Acquisition of knowledge and of clinical/educational skills in a 
viding speech evaluation and treatment for persons with orga di 
voice disorders; sp | consideration given to the management? 
voice disorders in children. Laboratory fee, $5. (Summer) 
283 Mei Rehabilitation | (3) Brew? 
Systems, principle ind methods of auditory training and speed 
\ reading, including de )p of ( lans and their applicatio? 
in resolving co unication proble o »ustically-handicapP 
individuals. Laboratory 0 Fa 
284 Advanced Clinical Audiology (3 Bowli 
aram s and methods underlying a ent of auditory disorder 
emphasis on bon: luction | speech h intelli tad 
Clinical implication its; demo it | practi Laborato 
fee, $7.50. (Fall) 
285 Hearing Aids (3) we 
Discussion of hearing-aid characteristics l electroacoustic Mee 
urements; hearing-aid effectiv in improving communicative ol 
ciency; procedures for lection and clinical evaluation of eb 
aids; counseling of the patient 
286 Special Auditory Tests (3) Bowls 
Special speech and pure tone diometric techniques for differt? "m 
tiating conductive )chlear, and retro hlear lesions, for er 
í ing functional hearing losses. Clinical ipplication of tests and i 
pretation of results. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall) 
287 Auditory Processing (3) Me 
Detailed study of the factors which affect auditory perception 5. 
comprehension; methods and procedures used in ide ,ntifying fe | 
orders of audito verception and comprehension Laboratory 
$7.50. (Spring d 
288 Psychosocial ect e of PAN Loss (3 Bowl 
Consideration of tior ind procedures for evaluating i of 
social and ot il | viol l he intellectual poten Í 
, ‘ those with impaired Laborat fe $7.50 (spring) f | 
sta 
289 Impedance Audiometry and Middle Ear F unction (3) Jogic?! 
Developme kills in impedance au etry and audit pring) 
b assessment of middle ear function. Laboratory fee, $7.50 I 
Brew? 
| 290 vente of the Mun -impaired Child (3) ; cludi" 
Overall management approach the hard-of-hearing child ino one l 
A diagnosis, parent coi mplificatic educational plao ratot 
treatment programs and procedure d re-evaluation La 
7 fee, $7.50 Summer) suf 
292 Language Intervention in the Schools (: 3) „dren and 
Analysis of language performance problems of school al ^ teach | 
development of intervention itegies. For special educate jalist | 
ers, learning disabilities spec sts, remedial reading SP ring. 
audiologists, speech pathologists, and teachers of the he mend 
paired. Professional experien: one of these fields is recomm 
but not required (Summer) ; 
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294 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3 3) 


(Fall and spring) 
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Staff 


Staff 
Staff 


STATISTICS 


Professors H.F. B 
RH, Shumway, ] 
Mante] (Re 

Dee Singpurwall 

"SSOria] | 

Associat P 

8S0Ciato P 


n roves 
“sistant Profes 
lunet Assist, 
Aso}. “s9915 00 
\Ssistant Prof; 


q 
or ; 
field of Science in 
‘ematical s 


search), D 


W. Lilliefors, A.D. Kirsch, 
L. Shaw (Research), N. 
Greenhouse (Chairman), 


esearch) 


J.H. Ware, K.M. Wolter 


applied statistics 
statistics with an 
wing requirements must 


85. (Students should 
taken in satisfying 
and social 


Math 124. (Courses 
recommended. Foreign 


itical statistics major 
ench, German or Rus- 
matics, and some field 


in option in computer 
1 for this major, but 
luate hool.) 
Stat 106, 110, 117, 118, 
Statistics 
najor—Stat 106, 117, 
urses in statistics. 
in option in computer 
plus two approved 
270, and Stat 189 and 198 


il of electives is required 


ld inquire of the Depart- 


S or Master of Arts in the 


idy consists of 30 semester 


478 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 3 
hours of course work without a thesis. In exceptional cases the department? 
approve a program of study nsisting of 24 semester urs of course WO 
plus a thesis, equivalent to six litional semester hours. Candidates must pas 


a written Master's ( iprehensiv« I ist fulfil w 
quirement by passing either ar I minat in ac ble 
foreign lang! 
additional 


juisites and 


a bachelor * 
in equiva en 
d course 


Master of Scien n tl I 
degree with a majo T t , 
degree. If undergraduat 
those courses must be ta 
Required: the general require ts, p f 
are selected in cons t 


201-2. Cours’ 


Master of Arts t ' Prerequisite: & pacht 
lor's degree with a n mathemati Liversitys OF 
equivalent degree. If undergraduat: 1 ( ude equivalent requi? 
courses, those cours u i I I t duate study: d 

Required: the general requi pas ir Stat 2012 an 
217-18. The remaining emester Irs I t onsultation wi 
the advisor. 


the f f mathemat tatistics-—Prerequisie 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field I y this 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of mathematical stics from 
University, or an equivalent degr [2 


Required; the general ts, ] 1 mini 2 
semester hours of cour re ence at this ve io! 
before the General E t | ' I 3 na 


consists of two v n pa ' ( I à Í 
mathematics and probability and may be t | afte ucct l completion Í 
Stat 259-60 or 273-74. Part II may be tal after t u ssful completio d 
the remaining core courses (Stat 201-2, 217-11 26 1, 265-66, 287) y 
electives selected in consultation with the advisor. The tool requiremes Jae | 


be fulfilled by pas: 


guage and an exar in co 1 ! u l 
course work in com programm t iat requirem l 
pass a special examir th pu 

Research Fields ia € tatistic € 
formation theory, multivariate anal I i ob 
robust methods, sampling, statistical inference, stochastic processes: . 


series analysis. 


Departmental prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra 
first-group courses in statistic 


all 
is prerequisit® s 
} 


First Group " 


ight, K 
*51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) Brighi de 
, l 0 ü 


distributio p ny | 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency ts 
scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tes "md 
thes "—— j ] “2 i index 2 
potheses, regression and correlation, times series, in 
Laboratory fee, $18 (Fall and spring) 
* Stat 51, 53, 91, 111, and 127 are rela in their subject matter, and credit hours "d 


of the five may be applied toward a degr 
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"53 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de- 
Scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hy- 
potheses, regression and correlation Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall 
and spring) 


*91 Princ iples of Statistical Methods (3) Lilliefors 
Probabilit frequency d i and their characteristics, de- 
Scriptive measures, estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression and 


Correlation, Laboratory fee, $18 (Fall and spring) 

197 Introduc tion to C ompute r Programming (3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 h Computer and programming 
concepts, High-level language s written by students will be 
run on h ompi atory fee, $25. (Fall and 
Spring) 

Second Group 

103 Sampling i in Acc — (3) Bright 
(Formerly « statis in Business) 

Special em phasis on applications of sampling te chniques to business 
decision: E li mple and stratified samples; cluster . 
Samples; opinion pollin quisite: Stat 53, 91, or equivalent. 
(Spring) 

1 E. ^ r ; 

05 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences (3) Kirsch 
Lecture (3 hours), laborat 


ory (1 hour). Advanced study of statistical 
I Anal is of variance, correlation 
ng theory. Prerequisite: 


techniques fo; 
technique noni 


Stat 53 or equivalent, and at ry pe ance on a placement 
examination. Laborat ry fee, $18 (Fall and spring) 

106 " è 
Introduction to Computing (3) Thomas 
Development of basic computing ideas using a high-level language. 
Emphasis on careful de sign and implementation of programs using 


structured programming." Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
fath 31, or permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 
(Fall) 
110 Compute 


Lecture 


r Programming (3) Thomas and Staff 
t hours), laboratory (2 hours). Cor nputer concepts beyond 
e introductory lev l; an introduction to assembly language and 


ravanced high-level language programming. Prerequisite: Stat 106. 
“aboratory fee, $25 (Spring) 
111 B 
Sees and Economic Statistics I (3) Thomas and Staff 
Ste i A 
Mistica] methods appropriate for applications in economics and 
usinéss, (F all 
112p 
u 
siness and a Statistics II (3) Staff 
20 : ^ 
ntinuation of Stat 111 with emphasis on techniques of regression, 


l-Square, 
in economics 


T (S Pring) 


"S 
de n, 91, 111, and 127 are 


sampling designs, index numbers, and other topics used 
and business, Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent. 


related in their subject matter, and credit hours for only one 


ay b 
DA be ^pplied toward a degree 
twi ? given for both Stat 97 and Stat 197. 


— 
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ln it int 


eee pul 
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114 Data Structures (3) Sta 
sing operations, cre? 
hashing. Introd 
on 60 

(Fall) 


117 Analysis of Variance (3) - 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to the design a 
ince; random block, factorial, Lat 


Files and file systems. Basic structure of prot 
tion updating, sorting, merging, searching, linl 
tion to data processing, storage, and retrieval. Emphasis 


puter techniques. Prerequisite: Stat 110. Laboratory fee, $ 


experiments and analysis of 1 " 
square, and analy of covariance. Prerequi Stat 118. Laboral? 
fee, $18. (Spring) 


staf 


118 Regression Analysis (3) | 
! ] and correlati@? 


Lecture (3 hours) iboratory (1 hour). Regression 
theory; simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequisit ) semester ho 


ing! 


selected from Stat 51, 53, 91. Lab: ratory fee, $18 (Fall and sp? 
119 Bases of Statistical Decision-making (arr.) = 
For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management prog" 


only. Introduction to techniques of decision-making; emphasis 


applications rather than theory f 
*123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) St 
n theorh 


Construction and testing of economic model: regressio ed 
parameter estimation, and tical techniques applicable a "T 
nomic model: Math 31 or 51; Sta 


(Fall and spring) 


) 


Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102 


Creenhous 


o the 
le t $ 


1127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) 
Introduction to statistical techniques and reasoning applicabl fun 

biomedical and related sciences. Properties of basic probability " 

tions: binomial, Poisson, and normal. Data analysis, inference 


experimental design (Fall and spring) Y, 
St 


Í 
131 Contingency Table Techniques (3) imi 
Analysis of multidimensional contingency tables, includinf f 
tion, tests of hypotheses, and log-linear regression. Prerequisi 
, 


118 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $ 


153-54 Mathematical Models in Population Genetics (3-3) ... models 
Basic elements of genetics and cell reproduction, deterministic atio 
of gene frequency; the Hardy-Weinberg law; effects of multiple 
migration, and selection on gene frequency; multiple loci an atur? 
allele models; inbreeding; Fisher's fundamental theorem © C 
selection; stochastic models of changes in gene frequency: P yatio® 

usion ed 


methods of direct product branching processes and diff 
methods. (Academic year , 
} irks? 


155 Introduction to Probability (3) tic? 


Probability distribution, Bayes’ theorem and postulate, ™ 


e 
': one entran? 


expectation, laws of large numbers. Prerequisite 
in algebra. (Summer) 

157-58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3-3) te te unt 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, hyP' 
regréssion analysis, experimental design. Prerequisite: 
and integral calculus (Academic year) 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the Depa nts of Statistics and Economie 
t Stat 51, 53, 91, 111, and 127 are related in their subject matter, and credit hou 


of the five may be applied toward a degree 
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159 Principles of Bayesian Statistics (3) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Probability as, a measure of 
uncertainty of knowledge; concepts and techniques of Bayesian in- 
ference. Prerequisite: three semester hours in introductory statistics, 


or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $13 


161-62 Information Theory (3-3) Staff 


Elementary development of infor: ry and applications to 
communicatio: ling ychology, li: I I C. Prerequisite: three 
semester hours selected from Stat 155, 157, 159, 189. Laboratory fee, 
$18 ; 

165-66 Multivariate Tec — s t- 3) Shumway 
Application of mi riate statistical techniques to multidimensional 
research data from the behavioral, social, biological, medical, and 
Physical sciences. Prerequisite: Stat 117, 157-58, and Math 124. 
Labo fee, $18 icademic ye: 

181 Ian Time Series Analy sis (3) Shumway 
Auto d cross-correlati pectral analysis, coherence, transfer 
relations, | ar filt seasonal adjustment, mean square regression, 
autoregressi movi avera model forecasting, Box-Jenkins 
methods, sj al analy f varian nd signal detection and dis- 
crimination m« thods. Prerequisite i first course in statistics, calcu- 
lus. Laboratory fee, $30 Spring 

183 Intermediate Statistical Laboratory (3) Staff 
Applications to advar xperimental design and other topics. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall or 


Spring) 

187 Theory of Sampling (3) Staff 
Problems of mpli ind sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or 
equivalent, (Fall) 

1 ms 

88 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) Lilliefors 
Statistical inference when the form of the underlying distribution is 
18 unspecified. Prer juisite: Stat 91 or equivale int: (Spring) 
9-9 
e dhematio zal Probability and Applications (3-3) Staff 


Combina ite sis, conditional probability, stochastic inde- 
Pendence i ariables, laws of large 


trihy n , lom a 
riDutions, random 


numbers, prer, juisite: differenti d inte calculus. (Aca- 
demic year) 
191 Statis: 
hme 38 for E sngineering and Management Sciences (3) Leone 
Pplied mon ibility; re I ntinuous distributions; descrip- 


tive Statist 
Corre); iti 
tests. Py 


principles ations of estimation and testing; 
On and single and mul riate regression; distribution-free 
“requisite: Math 31 Fall) 


192 p 
74 Experimo 
Perimental Design for Engineering and Leone 


a Sciences (3) 
Intrody ctior 


ance; crosse d 
Prere quis 


I 
to princi ple: s of de 


ign; models for the analysis of vari- 

nents; factorials; response surfaces. 

1938 site: Stat 191 or permission of the instructor. (Spring) 
ürvey Design (3) Staff 


Pplication 
and S of 


and nested 1 exper 


- survey methodology, including questionnaire design 
Ording, field me thods, interviewer and nonresponse biases, and 
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quality-control procedures. Problems in sample frame developme 
Prerequisite: Stat 187 or equivalent, and permission of M 


staf 


(Spring) 


195 Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) 


May be repeated once for ct Fall and spr 

*197 Digital Computer Programming with Applic ations (3 Thom 

$ Lecture (2 hou iborator of d computer 

statistical and ot! computatio Writir bugging: ® 
runn progral ( t ligit mput in the University com 
puter ( enter. Prerequisite: Stat 118 Mat permission " 
instructor. Laboratory f 2 Fall ] spring 

198 Current Topics in Computer Programming (3) Rutis? 
Concepts I I rammi pro I languages operating s 
tems, nonnumeri rogrammin mpi technique: » Prem 
Stat 114 or permission of instructor Flaten: fe! - May be * 
peated tor credit opril 


Third Group 


201-2 Mathematical Statistics (3-3) T 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, sufficient statis | 
hypothesis testing, analysis of variance, multivariate normal n 
tion. Prerequisit advan 1 calculus or permission of instru uc 
(Academic year 


, . Kirs? 
205 Data Analysis for Policy Decisions (3) of 
f import: in policy and the ut 


` The framing t qi tit ( I pol M 
k existing data bases to answer these questions. Laboratory fee it 
Prerequisite: Stat 105 or equiva May be repeated once for 


(Summer) 


206 Factor Analysis (3) w | 
Con epts of fact inal heir utility in various 

search and related topics, including cluster an ilysis. prered fe^ 
Stat 105 or equivalent and permission of instructor 
y 


$18. (Summer) 
n staf 


Laborato!) 


217-18 Advanced ANOVA and pene Datei (3-3) toe 
ae Advanced theory and application of general linear hypothesis i | 
oe. perimental designs. Prerequisite: Stat 15 58 or 201-2; Mat l 

n A (Academic year) yin? 
; d 221 Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences (3) ple“ 
1 LEE Applications of advanced experimental design to rese 'arch T 
OE D in behavioral sciences and education Reha ge Stat 108 Oe 9, 
RU equivalent and permission of instructor. Not open to gra bes 
MT z dents in Statistics (Spring) a 
/ 223-24 Bayesian Inference (3-3) o» 
; Systematic development of Bayesian viewpoint, with applica" v 
f the classical problems of statistics. Prerequisite: Stat 201-4: 


l ; ; demic year 1979-80 and alternate years.) wi! | 
225-20 Introduction to Biostatistics (3—3) o" 
Probability models, inference, and study design 


as applied to 


* Credit will not be given for both Stat 97 and Stat 197 
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medical investigatio: Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 (Academic year 
1980-81 and alternate vear: 


231 Contingency Table Analysis (3) Staff 


A st er] the analysis of categorial 
da 

242 Advanced Statistical Problems in Gastwirth 
Economic Analysis ( 
Ap] l Í í lata (Spring) 


257-58 Distribution Theory ` Staff 


Pre ' t ; t functions, probability 

bou t rV, ( tatistics. Prerequisite 

Stat 15 i 1-80 ternate years.) 
259-6 
39-60 Ady 


anced Mathematical Probability (3-3 Dirkse 


Mea V SI 1 ibles probability dis- 
tributio mu random variables, conditioning, 
limit | el ite: Math 224 or equivalent. 
(Academic 

261 Sequential De 'sign and Analysis (3) Ware 
Wald's theo; equentia ns, optional stopping, choice of se- 
quentia] rimet P i Stat 201-2 Spring, odd years.) 

262 Nonparametric Inference (3) Lilliefors 
Inferen, the forn ' iderlying distribution is unspecified. 


(Fall, 


26 — 
3-64 E. in Siaiistio al Inference (3-3) Lilliefors 


Estimation i st tit al hypothese tests of significance, 
likelih i ia ference and the use of prior knowledge, 
decision theor Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58 (Academic 


Year 1980-81 l alt 
205-66 
Tes 


tor q OI 


altivariate Analysis (3-3) Shumway 
f kon i canonical and vec- 


rela tivariat rmal ution, generalized Stu- 
dent's ; itio, multivariate linear hypothesis, and analysis of variance. 
In ; » E 
Prerequi ite: Stat 201-2 or 2: Math 124 (Academic year 


1979-80 and 


269 Statistic 


al Decision Theory (3) Ware 
Vala’ heor, 


s ry of deci Í ions. Sequential analysis. Multi-deci- 

3 mOn problems. Existence theorems, mplete class theorems, and 
oe Seneral decision theoretic results Prerequisite: Stat 189-90; and 
1-2 or 25; 1 ra) à 


273... US pase 
74 Stochastic Processes (3-3) Ware 
Fundam, ntal notions of Markov chains and processes, generating 
Tunc tions, re currence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson proc- 
E 8, birth ind death processes, applications. Prere quisite: Stat 189- 
* and 201-2 or 25 Academ year 1979-80 and alternate 
years.) 


"275 E 
gi metrics I: Introduction (3) Staff 
"Rs ingle *quation models of economic behavior. Statistical methods for 


erdepartme an 


al course offered by th Departments of Statistics and Economics. 
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testing economic hypotheses and estimating parameters. Introductio 


to simultaneous 
equivalent, or permis 
matrix theory (Fall) 


*276 Econometrics II: Simultane 20us Equations Models (3) 


Economic models and 


Stat 275 Spring) 


279 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) 


Statistical 


equations 


;:5810n 


problems. Prerequisite: Stat 157-08 V 

of instructor. Recommended: a course 
staf 
1ultane equati I Prerequisil® 


Stall 


| index nU» 


ind 1 


Pr erequisit® 


fo) 


bers used to sur T 
Stat 111 or equiva 

281 Time Series Analysis I: Foundations (3) Shumw9 
Basic structure í Jifferentiation, integration 
Spectra: I , estimation 
Finite I i regre 'ssive E 
ing a | 259-60 or 
(Fall ev ea 

282 Time Series Analysis II: Statistical Inference (3) hum f 
Multivariate normal pr tion. tests of J 


potheses, regre on, disi 


variance 


283 Advanced Statistical Laboratory (3) 
Applic atio nive 
lems on an ividi 
structor. Laboratory 


perr 


285-86 Seminar: Special Topics in Sample Survey (3 


tral ané alysis 


staf 


ob 
tatistical na 


Admissi 1 spring) net 
olte 
287-88 Modern Theory of Sample Surveys (3-3 ks 
Applica f finite populat ic 
& a Special top 


Simpk 
including s r-f 
Stat 91 and Matl 


289 Seminar (3) 


Admission by ; 
à +290 Principles of Demography 
G Introduction to 
] for 0 ) 
termina 


1291 Methods of Demographic 


Basic metho fo 
lation e 
from incomplet 


295 Reading and Research (3) 


May be repeat 


* An interdepartmental 
t An interdepar 
Science, Sociology 


Analvsis 


ites 
e. Pre requis! 


suf | 


Economics. 
kh 
Geography e 


St tics and 


8lona] planning 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 485 

297 Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) Staff 

298 Seminar: Special Topics (3) Staff 

290-309 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 

"378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) Staff 
Limited to graduate students, primarily pos doctoral students; offered 
as demand requires. A research seminar covering current econometric 
literature and special topics. Admission he permission of instructor. 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be re peated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 

URB 
AN AND REGIONAL PLANNING—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


0 rath Jr. (Chairman) 
aporia] Lec bate rs. J. Jellomo 
; ay Professors S. Greene, S.S. Fuller 
Assist Associate p ins Ssor J.N. Pearce 
ant TOfessor D. Gale 
siti "rofessoria] the turer J.K. Lawler 
8 Lecturer O.T, Carr, Jr. 


A pr 

k TOgra : 
Whic E leading to the degree ot Master of Urban and Regional Planning, 
teas ides prep: ration for professional pr ictice in the planning field, and 


"Sree, of N D ir as components of programs leading to the 
ad Do Octo; laster of Publi nistration Di ctor of Business Administration, 
And Busines 9! Public Administration, are offered by the School of Government 
iness Administration (see n iges 131-61). y 
$ I 
cond Group 
153 p 
ri à OR 
à nciples of Urban Planning and — (3) Greene 
ones course for undergraduates. Basic ele ments of urban planning 
in den app! lied to community pro lems. Survey of planner's role 
(Fal y loping and implementing creative solut ions to urban problems. 
td Group 


201] Í 
ntroduction to Urban and Regional Planning (3) McGrath and Staff 


Intr : 
0 
iOduction to history, concepts, and activities of urban and re- 


Discussion of trends banism and the influences 
of tec] S n of trends in urbanism an e 

` - Cc , n 

nology and social change. (Fall and spring) 


t 
“departmental 


al - 
"^ Course offered by the Departments of Statistics and Economics. 


eame: 


NT 


EIT? 
ee e esaet 


—— 
far: 
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202 Urban Planning TER (3) Gal 


ul th es and concepts of 
of the planning process, the role 


Devek )pment of the 


growt th and change 1 I £ I 
politics in the planning process, and roles of the planner. P. Prered 
site: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 


203 Fundamentals of Urban Design (4) Cre 
Planning and de studio to de I 1 apply planning metho 


Ed icona Roe sedes a anda desis 


and graphi niqu 
analysis of factors affecti mmunity development and chang? 
Open only to candidates for the degr f Master of Urban atiy 
gional Planning. Laborato fe $20 rere isit U&RP 201 and 1 


or permis 


204 tag Freien n Planning (3) Gre 
Planning and design studio: investigation of social environment? 
and technological factors in planni plication of comprehensi 
planning pi to typical problems of mmunity growth and 0* 

velopment. Laboratory fee, $20. Pret quisite: U&RP 203 or permissi? 


RKF ó 


of instructor Fall 


205 Urban Housing (3) ied 


‘tics: 
Examination of the building industry ising market characterist p 


et 


analytical techniques, national : cost financing, federal PF. 

a 1 ' : " o ered” 
grams, technology, rehabilitation, and policy formulation. Pr 
site: U&RP 201 S] 


pring) pulé 


206 SOn Facilities Fianning (3) 
Planning im] | ilities which comp 
community infrastructure. Emphasis on velo] n understa? d 
of the special design, service, and loca nal n t quirements 9 
class of community facility, the relationships among facilities pre 
their effects on url l nuit at large 
requisite: U&I tor (Spring) " 


207 Land Dev elopment Planning (3) MeGa 
Selected problems in urban and regional planning: application le 
zoning, urban renewal and special programs available for the ! gir 
mentation of development [ lans Prerequisite: U&RP 201 oF er 


sion of instructor Fall) b | 
208 Urban oe Planning (3 Moor 

Relations! between land use and the movement of goods i g 

pe ople in urban ireas. Transportation planning princip les. KT 

problems, methods for analyzing demand and systems p m 

travel; roles of public agencie I I ite interests in the s 

and deve lopment of various m des. Prerequisite U&RP 201. 


(Spring) pello? 
209 Urban Transportation Models ( 3) Bo ot 
ration and distri " 


Consideration of land use activity, trip g 

environmental impact, modal choice moi traffic assign jp 
decision-making techniques. Review of detail studies, € ate 
interactions, applications, and accuracy limitations of various cto" 
matical models. Prerequisite: U&RP 208 or permission 0 
(Fall) 


210 Urban Development Economics (3) 
Economic forces affecting urban growth and change; rela 
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among cities, metropolitan areas, and regions in the context of the 
national economy; socioeconomic implications of urban land develop- 
ment policies; basic studies and methods of economic analysis. Pre- 


requisite: Econ 217-18 or equivalent; U&RP 201. (Spring) 
212 Methods of Urban and Regional Analysis (3) Fuller 


Introduction to methods used to analyze, estimate, and forecast popu- 
lation, employment, income and economic growth and development. 
Includes time series, index numbers, sampling, regression, shift-share, 
Prerequisite: Stat 51 or equivalent. (Fall) 


and input-outpu 


?13 Social Factors in Urban Planning (3) Gale 
Residential location dec isions as they affect land use in metropolitan 
areas. Middle class, elderly, and minority mobility patterns. Effects 
of discrimination, dislocation. condominiums, and historic preser- 


vation. Prer« quisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (Sum- 
mer) 

215 Advanced Planning Problems (4) McGrath and Staff 
Investigation of complex problems of the metropolitan region, analy- 


Sis of findings, formulation of proposals, and presentation of material 
to faculty and cooperating groups. Multidisciplinary team and indi- 
Vidual planning projects. Studio course. Laboratory fee, $20. Pre- 
Tequisite: U&RP 203 (Spring) 


218 Metropolitan and Regional Planning (3) Fuller 
Multidisciplinary study of the methods of regional analysis and 
Process of regional planning; development of projects of regional 
Scale requiring problem analysis, synthesis, and plan formulation. 
Studio course Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: U&RP 203 and 212 
9r permission of instructo: (Fall) 


23 bo 
? Urban Environment and the Planner (3) Fuller 
Exploration of the relationship between people and their urban en- 


Vironment; emphasis on the role of the urban planner. Theory, re- 
Search, planning methods, current ues, and laws examined. Pre- 


requisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
240 
Federal and State Urban Policy Development (3) Gale 
Stee gation of contemporary trends in the evolution of federal and 
ate t | function: programs affecting urban growth 


it policy. Planning functions in the evolving relation- 
its of federal, state, and metropolitan agencies. Pre- 


Ships amon ; 


Tequisite: IERD » : us 
luisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


un 


242 Fisca] Policy 


: and Urban Planning (3) Gale 
for uration of municipal fiscal conditions and their implications 
Policy eng ning Examination of capital projects financing, tax 
lr : A land use, and fiscal impact analysis of urban develop- 
"276 1 ' “Terequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
S. Architectural History (3) Pearce 


throngs istic de velopments ìn American architecture from the 17th 
of Style : a8 20th ce ituri, s, with special emphasis on the applicability 
Archit. : cognition to buildings and neighborhoods in urban America. 

: "Ure as evidence of American cultural history and guide to 


istoric 
Storic Preservation. (Fall) 


n Studies Program and the Urban and Regional Planning Depart- 


me 


ae * 


Fact 
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*277-78 Historic Preservation (3-3) pear 
The preservation movement and its literature. Review of current d 
perience, preservation practice and technique Emerging aspects 


historic preservation. Examples histor cultural and humanisti 


ting presi tion a Academic year) 
staf 
thods. Mt! 


295 Research Methods sul 
Directed res« t in commu 
developm: M I Fall and sp? 


staf 


values affe: 


290 Special pot in Urban and Regional Planning (3) 


Experime i lt mt 


be 1 peate ( 


298 Directed Readings and Research in Urban and 
Regional Planning 
Tem let 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) Ful i 
Examinatio: ! phy and mathe 


staf | 


ology. 


300 Thesis Research 
(Fall and sprin 


Fourth Group 


offered AAi 


Fourth-group cour I tudent | are ol 
ya discretio 


demand require 
the Department 


à f ; jtwood 
311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Chi 


Institutions and Relationships (3—3 fot 
An analy e ol eo! l frameworks gi 
describ i ture, values ten” 
1 Problems, po al 
ite institu 
i an 
suf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ;qisttf 
Limited to studen ) f Business admini | 
tion or Doctor of Pub Administratior ral examination. 
repeated for cr j i "i 
St 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) publi 
Limited to Doctor of Business Adn tion or Doctor a "T 
Administration ca i May be repeated for credit. às 


spring) 


WOMEN'S STUDIES—GRADUATE PROGRAM x = 


Associate Professorial Lecturer R.H. Osborn inator 
Adjunct Assistant Professors E. Bloomfield, P.M. Palmer (Coo? 
Academic Affairs) 3 


the 
* Joint offering of the History and Urban and Regional Planning Departments and 


Studies Program k 
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Committee on Women’s Studies 


px Allan, E. Bloomfield, C.W. Conable, T.Z. Lavine, R.H. Osborn, P.M. 
Aer, S. Quitslund, R. Wallace 


ed Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary program 
in Wor, 2 the degree of Master of Arts in Special Studies with a concentration 
ing, Ien's Studies, directed by the Committee on Women's Studies and draw- 
' from various departments within the university and resource 
© community. 
en's Studies seeks to examine and integrate the contributions of estab- 
Porary pem disciplines to an understanding of the historical and contem- 
nd formul, and status of women. and to provide training necessary to evaluate 
ate equitable public policy for women. Each student will work closely 
Professie ped in designing a program to meet individual research interests and 
th Wome. 80als. Prospective candidates should consult with the director of 
en's Studies pr ogram. 
r quis Arts in Special Studies with a concentration in Women’s Studies— 
dents m; - à bachelor's degree’ from an accredited college or university. Stu- 
| Required Dt. ted to have completed the prerequisites to graduate courses. 
Coup "a: the general requirements, pages 88-96, and 36 semester hours of 
` without a thesis. At least 21 hours must be taken in arts 
partments. WStu 220, 225, and AmCv/Hist 185 are required for 
ts; WStu 283 and 295 are required for students who do not elect a 
leve] method 299-300 are required for those who do elect a thesis. A graduate- 
Of 24 ram odology Course in one of the social sciences is required. A maximum 
vided Em Women's studies is permitted. The remaining hours must be di- 
mprehensi., ‘Wo other fields. All candidates are required to pass a Master's 
Sive Examination. There is no tool requirement. 


2 : 
20 Perspectives on Women (3) Palmer 


Research and theory from the social sciences and humanities as they 


i ! ^ s 
fence the concept of public policies on women at work, in 
Milies, and in education. (Fall) 


221 
Research Issues in Women’s Studies (3) Palmer 


Sociali» 
clalization and the edut ational system, work and the economy, 


Sexual; f e : i 1 
Xüality and the family, health and life cycle issues. Problem identi- 
ication in these 


^. j and other areas; introduction to current research. 
8 erequisite: WStu 220. (Spring) 
25 Le 
Feminist Theory (3) Staff 
retical foundations of feminism in the U.S. Theories and pro- 


POsals for n - ^ s 
femin for change currently espoused. Although focus is primarily on 

ism of Contemporary white America, some third world and 
àn thought will be considered. (Spring) 


235 W, 
Omen’ ; EN 
cma 5 Careers: Work, Family, and Osborn 
(ro ational Choices (3) 
merly Counseling and Career Development of Women) 


Multia; 

ic CEUTM : - 
ti dimensional analysis of factors, theories, problems, and prac- 
Ces in , = 


(Fal) N Career development and its relationship to counseling women. 


| 
0 Publ; : 
E Policy (3) Staff 
h Stemati. . - : 
and ba analysis of public policy formation at the federal, state, 
E ch ^al levels as It relates to the status of women. Strategies for 


ange and imp 
©. i 


àct of the women's movement. Team and individual 


^ac Xe 


ality = 


dx nea 


Ed 


Li 
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AE 


—: 


V e Lag p. 


ab LA 


1 
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and 


e decision-making, legislation 
structures. (Spring) E 
Bloom? 


marital status, employ s 
and the Constitutions 


research projects on executiv 
implementation, and political party 


| 


| 


241 Women and the Law (3) 
Legal status of women. Emphasis on 
media, education, health services, crime, 
(Fall and spring) 


251 Women, Literature, and the Arts 
Woman as subject and object. Examination of stereotypes, th 
language, patterns, and symbolism in works by and about 
Particular attention to the woman as artist and the developme"s 


feminist criticism. (Spring) 


0 


*260 Women in the American Work Force (3) ie 
Multidisciplinary analysis of women's role in the labor force ^. 
historical changes in that role. Societal view of women's wor a 
home and outside it; interrelationships of women in and out 
work force; women’s contributions, traditionally and during nat 
crises; class, race, and ethnic differences. (Fall) 


270 Seminar: Selected Topics (arr.) 
280 Independent Study (3) 


May be repeated for credit. Arrangements must be made 
soring faculty member prior to registration. 


with 


| 283 Practicum in Women's Studies (3) 

ÁO Study of the changing status of women through supervised 

oom ment to public and private agencies engaged in education, cod h 

zy, $ political action, and research, Placement arrangements shoul 
the semester prior to registration for this course. 


284 Practicum (arr.) 


PEOR 295 Independent Research in Women’s Studies (arr.) i 
ub Individual library or field research. Program advisor's appro’ 
ma ^B written proposal required. il 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


ZOOLOGY = 


uot. See Biological Sciences. 


S > 
7 UM 
y LS 


* Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Women's Studies Programi ; 


E. 
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Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
ate School of Arts and Sciences io 
l of Education and Human Wt 
90l of Government and Business A 
School of Public and International Affairs 


EMERITI 


is- 
Ca eritus of Botany rsity of W. 

i Professor "uscito E. Ph.D. 1932, Unive 

oline Lander Adams, J B. Wan. DENEA 

B.A, 1925, Illinois College; E ^ 

Consin 


, 'ssor Emeritus of Fela 
d Wil Albritton, Professor medi of AAA ington University 
Grover wa Marr Angel, Professor sd. no. a ical E durdhiod for Women 
“™ 1929, High Point Cx Ae emeritus o lys - iversity 
Ph.B, ima pea tWell. Professor Prid George Washington Uni 
Richard 


A a Í ` rat n 
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19 
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ton University 
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"^. 1930 M.A, 1931, G orge 1 | ; 
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6, 


iversity; 
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Ph.D. 1921, 
ue Reserve University; M.A. 1917, 
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Utp, 1957, George Washington Universi y 


OW Bre wer Pi )Jesso eritus I t s d In - 
l Sc 
nat C f r Em so jli ica ience an ter 
er, 294 


Arth \. 1930, Ph.D 1932, Princeton University 


B.A ard Burns I fessor I € 1S of onomic 
itus Ec )nomics 
' royessor mer 
1 


Versi A. 1934, l s f California erkele D T a on Uni- 
t shingt 
is D. 1935, Geo ‘ge 
a, Be ley; Ph 

y r'ersity alifornia, Ww 

x Ew 3 Jniversity o 

1927 A 1 ] hy Ji sal Education 

at ur tne I F TOJessot Emer — of ? rm 
au] 4 1 College; M.A. 1935, Columbia Univers y 
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, ` smer yf atomy 
BA 31 ] TOJessor I n itus c A 1 
* 1931 C J 
1955 atholi 


- M 


ambrid 4 ; D. 
n C J ton University; 
M.A. 1940, George Washing 

C merica; M./ 

C University of Americ | U Ph.D 
Bis Co oll, 1 vd Emeritus of Education 

3 Carroll, Pro essor ET E (i 
B mas Car rou, f f 
S, 1 3 € 


iver- 
.D. 1952, Un: 
zy .A. 1940, Ph 
ty of Science and Technology; M 
f » Iowa State Universi y of § 
, Silty or Nebraska 
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calth Service 
> Student Hea 
Vit Emeritus of the § 
arı Bernard Castell, Director Eme dis 
Ba, 1932, M.D, 1935, George Washington 1 OMNE of English 
ès Harold Coberly, Professor puede e Bow on 
B.A, 1993, M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1945, George care vali 
: : 2988, NES TI 
ridge Col Emeritus of Jou 
essor km versity 
B.A, 1912, bY, Profess 1922, Columbia xs ; of Law; Dean of Focultios 
Swalq Symister Colclough, Professor Emeritus 
Eme itue 


right 
! rk, and Copy 
ritus; Emeritu Director of the Patent, Tradema 

- S te 

ag earch Institute 

S. 1920 


; LL.D. 
uh ington University; 
35. Sc.D. 1961, George Washingto: 
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George Frederick Conner, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business At 
ministration 
B.S. 1929, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1938, Harvard University 
Milton Crane, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1938, Columbia University; M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
Vincent James DeAngelis, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1939, M.A. in Ed. 1948, George Washington University 
Alan Thomas Deibert, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1918, Gettysburg College; M.A. 1922, Harvard University 


William Webster Diehl, Professor Emeritus of Mycology jeff 
B.A. 1914, Miami University; M.S. 1915, Iowa State University of Science and Techno 
Ph.D. 1932, Harvard University 


James Carlton Dockeray, Professor Emeritus oj Finance 


B.A. 1929, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1936, Ohio State University É $ 
William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology ! 
perimental) | 


B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 
Frederick Harrell Gibbs, Professor Emeritus of Health Care Adr 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland; M.H.A. 1959 University of Minnesota 
Raymond George Hanken, Professor Emeritus of Human Kine 
Leisure Studies 
B.3. in P.E. 1938, M.A. in Ed. 1952, George Washington University 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology | 
B.S. 1928, M.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, University of Chicago j g 
N d B , : i010; 
Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor Emeritus of Microbio 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 
Henry William Herzog, Vice President and Treasurer Emeritus 
B.S. in C.E. 1930, LL.D. 1978, George Washington University 
Thomas Willard Holland, Professor Emeritus of Labor Economics ad 


B.A. 1923, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1934, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1939, 
of Wisconsin 


Thelma Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 

B.A. 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
Herbert Jehle, Professor Emeritus of Physics 

Dr.Ing. 1933, Institute of Technology, Berlin 
Joe Lee Jessup, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 


ninistrati?" 


tics an 


p. 1% 


B.S. in B.A. 1936, University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1941, Harvard University: 
University of Chungang, Korea 
Eva Mayne Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University á 
Everett Herschel Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Statistics "— 
B.A. 1926, DePauw University; M.A. 1929, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1942, 
Michigan , pet 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Professor Emeritus of European History jgn b 
Emeritus of the Division of University Students; University ha cow 
B.A. 1917, M.A. 1918, LL.D. 1948, George Washington University; ph.D. 199^ È 
University; L.H.D. 1975, Mount Vernon College Mis psy’ 
of Education 


Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Professor Emeritus 
chology 


B.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959, George Washington 


Frances Kirkpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
B.S. 1919, University of Missouri; M.A. 1929, Columbia University 
George Martin Koehl, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
B.A. 1931, University of North Carolina; M.A. 1933, George Washington 
Solomon Kullback, Professor Emeritus of Statistics tial 
B.S. 1927, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1929, Columbia 
1934, George Washington University 


ad 


university 


versity} 
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John Francis Latimer, Professor Emeritus of Classics 


* 1922, Litt. D. 1964, Mississippi College; M.A. 1926, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1929, 
* University 


H 
elen Bennett Lawre ince, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for 
4 omen 
'S. in P.E, 1934, M.A. 1938, George Washington University 
ester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
* 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of Iowa 


Wo 
fram Karl Legner, Professor Emeritus of German 
1923, Harvard Univers: ity; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 


au 
rence Pereira Leite, Professor Emeritus of Art 
* 1956, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 


ur F 
M London, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
"^. 1923, Univer: sity of Wirz 


Willi 
liam Allan MacDonald, Pi rofessor Emeritus of Art and of Archeology 
i * 1940, Oberlin College; M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1943 , Johns Hopkins University 
ET Ross Magruder, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business Ad- 
nistration 
Io E ʻA. 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State University 
». Russell Mason, Librarian rege Curator of Art Emeritus 


Muri E M./ George Washington Uni ty; M.S. in L.S. 1933, Columbia University 
le 
B. pope Mc Clanah: sociate P rofessor Emeritus of English 
Flore 35, Colorado College M S 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University of Pittsburgh 
n D 
- Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
owa EY Goucher College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University 
r " E ~ e. . 
is Maxwell Merriman, Professor Emeritus of American Diplomatic 
ory 
“A, 1930, M.A " š - i i 
Fra anz H 1931, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1937, Harvard University 
Ea enry Michael, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs and Far 
“stern History 
Sinological Dinlor, K 
R Frej iburg iploma 1930, University of Berlin; Referendar 1931, Dr.Jur. 1933, University of 
Obe ert } 
B.A. m nilton Moore, Professor Emeritus of English 
Edith Eli gc In University; Ph.D. 1948, University of Illinois 
Z ] " n " 
B.A, abet th Mort: nsen, Professor Emeritus of Zook ogy 
Ington Unio | College; M.A. 1927, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1945, George Wash- 
am Cl sity 
ar I p 
B.S rk Munson, Professor Emeritus of Biol 
harles 5. 1931, M ppi State University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Maryland 
Bs jS Rudolph N x D j np. " f 'he » ^ 
+ 1931, Univers "aeSer, FroJfessor Emeritus o C SDA 
Ric} ard No ‘versity of Wisconsin; M.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1935, University of Illinois 
ER En Owe ns fessor ritus of Business Administration 
Kit" Stat oe N Ph.D. 1928, University of Chicago; C.P.A. 
ie p 
enlev a - 
uM Y "| FTO] or I itus of 
Omas Mart A à; 
ar] Herm, ^ 3. 19¢ Newberr jllege; M.D. 1932, Medical University of South Carolina 
"Tar : : 
BA. 1949, M A funtner, Associate Professor ritus of Philosophy 
Dis Irene Pla 1993, Ge iive 1967, Georgetown University 
Mar, 1931, E Associate Professor Emeritus « f Pathology 
"i Louise Rol } Á 1040, University. of Mi ryland 
EN Amen oS i or Emeritus of Microbiol 8y 
A Smith Ro En x. ty; M.A. 1940 D. 1944 Wa 2 University 
We 1927, Mosen Pr essor Emeritus of Education 
Shingto uth Coll je, Illinois; M.A. 1931, University of Illinois; Ed.D. 1948, George 
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Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, Administrative Secretary Emeritus 
B.A. 1911, Wellesley College 
Edward Henry Sehrt, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1911, Ph.D. 1915, Johns Hopkins University 
Waldo Sommers, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
B.A. 1927, Heidelberg College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Y ile University 
Edwin Lockwood Stevens, Professor Emeritus of Speech 
B.A. 1936, Rutgers—The State University; M.A. 1942, ( nt University 
Karl Ernest Stromsem, Professor Emeritus of Public Adminis 
B.A. 1930, Pomona College; Ph.D. 19 University of California, Berkeley 
Harold Griffith Sutton, Director of Admission 
B.A. 1918, Ohio State University; M.S. 1921, Columbia University 
Geza Teleki, Professor Emeritus of Geology 
Ph.D. 1936, University of Vienna 
Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Ana tomy 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1933, University of U ! org J 
Kathryn Mildred Towne, Professor Emeritus of Homi » onomics 


B.S. 1923, Montana State University; M.A. 1930, Columbia University 
Carleton Raymond Treadwe " Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 


tration 


Emeritus 


B.A. 1934, Battle Creek Coll M.S. 19 Ph.D. 193 san 
William Lewis Turner, Associ Professo lish 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1952, University of Pc 


Robert Corbin Vincent, Professor Emeritus 
B.A, 1935, M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, Cornell University 


Donald Stevenson Watson Professor Emeritus of Economics 
B.A. 1930, University of British Columbia; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, 


Robert Louis Weintraub, F Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.S. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, George Washington University 
Warren Reed West, Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
B.A. 1918, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1922, Johns H pkins University 
Ralph Kirby White, Professor Emeritus of Soc ial Psy« hology 
B.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford Universit; 
Marvin Milton Wofsey, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.S. 1935, New York University; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American Universit 


Berkeley 


Donnell Brooks Young, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
B.S. 1911, Amherst College; Ph.D. 1923, Columbia University 


ACTIVE* 


Fred Paul Abramson, Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
B.A. 1962, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 
Eugene Abravanel, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1955, University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College; Ph D. 
California, Berkeley gn 
1 n um 
Jeanne Vermilyea Ackerman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer ! 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1948, Russell Sage College; M.A. in Ed. 1972, George Washington University 
Elizabeth Byrne Adams, Associate Professor of Management 


B.S. 1955, City University of New York Qu eens College; M.A. in Ed. 1957, 
University; Ph.D. 1974, American Univers 


"Li 


1965, univers! 


08 
George wasbins" 


"B.A. 1967, University of C ulifornia, Berkeley; M i. 1972 


ice 
esident of the University, the E 2 ia 
sions, the Registrar, the University Ll of ro 
Ith Service, and the membership 


State University esi! 
* The University Faculty is comp i of 
for Academic Affairs, the Director of Adr 
Treasurer, the Director of the Student He 
college and school faculties 
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0 Anz *4 p á 

Lei Sure ola-Betancourt Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics and 

BArch Studies 

MR * 1969, ¢ 

anie] ' Cornell Univer 
gas iia, Professorial Lecturer in Geolog 

Usan Jane "Yam nia Institute of hr M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Johns Hopkins University 

B.A " 
Na A. 1974, ceo astrong, Li ecturer in English 

acy D, A - «shington Universit 
lo SA. 1948. m Sen, Lecturer in English 

Seph / “versity of Michio n: M.A " Gt ersit 

B.A, Aschhei am, Professor of I 
Davig 51, University E Cainen ort EENE : s à 

Q ynn t valitorr Berkeley; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
B.A 1957 Atkins Professor of Biolo "V 
a * Unive dd. 

> 5 A&M Universit” Texas at Austin; M.A. 1963, East Texas State University; Ph.D. 1970. 


Oy sabbat er leave fall semester 1 
leave Spring esa Pm 198 
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* 
William Johnson Auton, Adjunct Associate Professor of Health Cared 
ministration 


B.B.A. 1965, George Washington University; M.A. 1966, Roosevelt University 


Julius Axelrod, Distinguished Professor of Science; Professorial Lecturt 


in Pharmacology p^ 
B.S. 1933, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1941, New York University: 
1955, LL.D. 1971, George Washington University; Sc.D. 1966, University of Chicago 


Ines Azar, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 


William Back, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology P 
B.S. 1948, University of Illinois; M.S. 1955, University of ¢ ilifornia, Berkeley ;MPA 
Harvard University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Nevada 


Joseph Baclawski, Professorial Lecturer in Ge ography 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Uníversity of Michigan 


Catherine Tudish Bader, Visiting Instructor in English 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1973, University of Southern Illinois 


John Bailar III, Profes: sorial Lecturer in Statistics avers 
B.A. 1953, University of Colorado; M.D. 1955, Yale University; Ph.D. 1973, American U! 
John Martyn Bailey, Professor of Biot hemistry 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, D.Sc. 1970, University of Wales 
gd? 


Robert Edward Baker, Professor of Education; Acting Dean of the 


of Education and Human Development 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at I 


ffalo; M.A. 1954, Cat 


America; M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, George Washingte n University writi 

Amiri Baraka, Jenny McKean Moore Visiting Lecturer in Creative 

Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Professor of Mathe matics 966. yh 
B.A. 1939, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1 
Hopkins University 

Shirley Russell Barnett, Associate Professor of Spanish of M 
B.A. 1944, Vassar College; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University 
sota . 

Albert Barnhart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art couest * 
B.A. 1970, University of Maryland; M.A. 1974, State University Ol New york 
Oswego 

Theodore M. Barnhill, sistant Professor of Business Administzatios vert 
B.S. 1968, Tennessee Technological University; M.S. 1969, M.B.A. 1971, PhD: 197 
of Michigan 

*James Richard Barth, . te Professor of Economics New M 
B.A. 1965, California St it Sacramento; M.A. 1967, University of 


Ph.D. 1972, Ohio State Univ 


David Basch, Studio Lec turer n Applied Music (Violin) 
B.A. 1974, Mus.M. 1976, Ge Akon Dabei ty 


Elio Lee Battaglia, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in photography 


B.J. 1958, M.A. 1968, Univer f M yuri gcient* 
Samuel Baum, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional 
B.A. 1950, City University of New York, Brooklyn Colleg 
Caroline Gardner Beckjord, Lecturer in English 3 
B.A. 1953, Vassar College; M.A. 1968, Car Mellon University nal plot 
h 2010. 
Salvatore John Bellomo, Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Reg! 
ning pavers? 
B.S. 1963, Rutgers—-The State M ).] 1971 Catholic ‘ 


America 


i , p in 
Robert Stephen Bennett, Associate Profes rial Lecturer ? 
Sciences ‘ 
LL.B 1964, Georgetown University; LL.M. 1965, Harvard Unive rsity 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1979 
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Otto Bergmann, Professor of Physics 
A.D. 1949, University of Vienna -— : 
avid Francis Bergwall, Assistant Professor of Health Care Administration; 
5sistant Dean of the School of Government and Business Admini- 


Stration m 
la Sa ae University; D.B.A. 1978, George Washington University 
| "eSheward Bielski, Professor of Speech i 
| : BS. 1940, Ohio University; M.A. 1944, University of Michigan 
hilip Stanley Birnbaum, Associate Professor of Health Care Administra- 
lon and of Health Care Sciences; Dean for Administrative Affairs of 
the Medical Center : 
B.S, in M.E, 1948, M.S. in M.E. 1949, Carnegie-Mellon University; B.C.E. 1954, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute 
bi Black, Professor of Business Economics : 
i 8. 1941, Harvard University: M.A 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Chicago 
e "EP 
| firey Robert Blank. Assistant Research Professor of Education 
l B.A, 1968, Dickinson College; M.S.T. 1970, State University of New York College at Brock: 
Port; Ph.D, 1978 Syracuse University 


rofessor of Pathology 
* 1955, M.D 1960, New York University ! 
n Bloomfield. Adjunct Assistant Professor of Women's Studies 
A, 1 ' Case Western Reserve University; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 
Renee Blount, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Elliot 1974, American Unive rsity 
Blum, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology ae 
Ph "- 1958, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1960, Long Island University; 
Florida State University 
Be Odnar, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
“B.A. 1970, Bucknell University; M.B.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, University of Pennsylvania 
aret Emma Boeckmann, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
04, Barnard College; M.A.T. 1965, Ph.D. 1973, Johns Hopkins University 
Bohn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
ichigan State University J.D. 1950, Georgetown University 
BA, wriello, Clinical Professor of Psychology 
ameg Wi 8d. 1953, Boston University; Ph.D. 1957, University of Minnesota 
B.A, william Borton, Lecturer in English 
John G ' M.A. 1976, University of Maryland 
Ba Ordon Boswell, Professor of Education 
*p in Eq. 1953 , 


ep 93, M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963 George Washington University 
ly Otwin, Pr 


00l of Educati vel nt 
:ducation and Human Developmen 

Columbia" Rutgers The State University; M.A. 1947, New York University; Ed.D. 1957, 
Lo la Jniversity j 

Ba. cer Bowling, Professor of Speech and Hearing 
Thomas El M.A. 1957, Ed.D. 1964 University of Maryland 
, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
"sity Harvard University; M.A. 1948, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1954, Uni- 
John E California, Los Angel 
^ Bs, tog Ce Boyle, Lecturer in Special Education 


Indiana University of Pennsylvania; M.Ed. 1969 Loyola College 


, 88, T. ert Bozzini, Associate Professor of English 
Ling * Ph.D. 1971 


rand 71, Georgetown University 

8 B.A. 1983 E Associate Professor of Psychology 

ap ea mhurst College: M.A 1965, Clark University; Ph.D. 1973, University of London 
B.A. 1088, wader Brau, Lecturer in English 


ACT. 1968, Duke University 


üve 


- Sabbati 
1 d cal le Spring semester 1980. 


^ 
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» 


James Lowell Breen, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies ` 
B.S. 1948, Eastern Illinois University; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 


*Marcella Brenner, Professor of Education C 
B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1949, American University; EdD. 
George Washington University 

Mary Diane Majerus Brewer, Associate Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1965, University of Iowa 4 

Harold Frederick Bright, Professor of Statistics; Provost and Vice Pre" | 
dent for Academic Affairs Pe 
B.A. 1937, Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1952, Univers 
Texas at Austin 


A. D. Britt, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1957, West Texas State University; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, Washington University 


John Caruthers Broderick, Adjunct Professor of English 
B.A. 1948, Southwestern at Memphis; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, University of North Caroline 


Stuart Lee Brodsky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1964, Illinois Institute of Technology; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Stanford University 


Michael George Bromley, Lecturer in Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1968, Medical College of South Carolina 


Alison Spence Brooks, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1965, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1979, Harvard University 


Barry Lee Brown, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.S.A. 1966, M.S. 1968, University of Georgia; Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 


David Alan Brown, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Yale University 


tDavid Springer Brown, Professor of Management 
B.A. 1936, University of Maine at Orono; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse University 


Frederick James Brown, Jr., Visiting Professor of Education 
B.A. 1947, M.Ed. 1951, Western Maryland College; Ed.D. 1962, Columbia University 


Robert Guy Brown, Professor of Sociology caro 
B.A. 1949, University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University of North 

Paul Theodore Bruder, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 
Administration ait? 
B.S. in Gen.Std. 1970, M.A. in H.C.A. 1972, D.P.A. 1977, George Washington Unive 


Arnold Rahn Bruhn, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1966, University of Portland; Ph.D. 1976, Duke University 


David Brusick, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1963, University of Illinois; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, Illinois State University 


Ben Burdetsky, Professor of Personnel and Labor Relations 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1958, Temple University; Ph.D. 1968, American University stu ies 
e 


Elisabeth Ann Burkhardt, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisur 
B.S. 1966, University of Maryland 


James Franklin Burks, Professor of French 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University 


Martha Burns, Associate Professor of Education university 
B.S. 1964, University of Bridgeport; M.Ed. 1967, Ed.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State ` 
Martin Alexander Buzas, Adjunct Professor of Geology vaio voi" 
B.A. 1958, University of Connecticut; M.S. 1960, Brown University; Ph.D. 1963, | 
Willard Edmund Caldwell, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1946, Cornell University Pm 


Peter George Callas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1955, Western Maryland College; Ed.D. 1972, George Washing 


" H 


[= 


* On leave of absence spring semester 1980 
t On sabbatical leave spring semester 1980. 
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istry; i of the 
y Edward Alan Caress, Professor of Chemistry; Assistant Dean f 
Taduate School of Arts and Sciences 
BA, 1958, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 
Ose Friedman Caron, Adjunct Professor of Psychology ; 
B.A, 1948, Vassar College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, University o icag s s 
Oliver T, Carr, jr., Visiting Lecturer in Urban Development Planning 
Gerald Vincent Carroll, Professor of Geology 
BA 1943, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1952, Yale University 


J. Carroll, Instructor in Political Science 
* 1972, Miami University; M.A. 1975, Indiana University 


paas Frank Carroll, Adjunct Professor of Economics n 
Ba, 1942, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 5 


: 3 x ivili- 

Barbara Gilbert Carson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in American Ci 
zation 

* BA, 1963, Brown University; M.A. 1965, University of Delaware 


Coffrey Carter, Assistant Professor of English s 
BA, , Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 


atticia Murphy Carter, Lecturer in English ae 
B.A, 1951, M.A. 1970, M.A. in Ed. 1977, George Washington University 
arie Mull i 5S Physiology 
aney Cassidy, Professor of Phy : € 
B, (General) D B.S. penis 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National University of Irel 


ichae] Scott Castleberry, Assistant Professor of Special pe 9A 
um 1966, University of North Carolina; M.A. in Ed. 1972, Ed.D. 1973, Georg 
Diversity 


Susan 
B.A 


"yard Lacey Catron, Associate Professor of Public V T4--- ex 
- 1963, Grinnell College; M.A. 1965, University of Chicago; M.C.P. " 
"ty of California, Berkeley 


= Teal Cervantes, Lecturer in English 
So ded M.A, 1940, University of Nebraska M x: 

l Young Cha, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics 

Ba re Studies 
enne 901, Seoul National University : l -Ž 

BA Albert Chace, Jr., Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 

x1. 990, M.A, 1931, Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University : 

T cKay Chambers, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
Universe, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University of Alabama; J.D. 1976, eorg hingto: 
Wi Diversity , D. : 


"rw Weymouth Chase, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Ste * 1948, M.A, 1949, Colorado State College; Ed.D. 1956, Indiana University 
hen Re 


. ed Chitwood, Pro essor of Public Administration 

1D. QU, University of cepe M.P.A. LE Ph.D. 1966, University of Southern California; 

ang Mi ' George Washington University i 

Bs, 58 Chu, Associate Research Professor of Microbiology TERT. 

Roh, me, University of Washington; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington Unive: 
Ba, ph Churchill, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 

kta b ' M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 
aa ert Cisin, Pr 

Aster m New York 
Ba. Evarist Cla 

|e Universit 


ofessor of Sociology 
rd TS 1951, Ph.D. 1957, American University 


eyssens, Jr., Associate Professor of English 
y of Illinois; M.A. 1952, Columbia University 


MS. o fford, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
Art Ed. » State University of New York at Buffalo 


0 
~ 38 as George Coates, Professor of Geology 
D» * PhD, 4 » University of London 
"à baticar leave sp 
^ 


ring semester 1980. 
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Joseph Francis Coates, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science ane 
Public Affairs 


B.S. 1951, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; M.S. 1953, Pennsylvania State University 
Vary Taylor Coates, Adjunct Associate Professor of Public Affairs 
B.A. 1957, Furman University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, George Washington University 


Harry Charles Coffey, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 


Administration » 
B.A. 1965, Providence College; M.A. 1972, Maryknoll Seminary; M.A. in H.C.A 1975, Ge 
Washington University 
*Mary Ann Bieter Coffland, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1952, College of St. Catherine; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minnesota 
Stanley Lee Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 


Victor Hugo Cohn, Professor of Pharmacology ing? 
B.S. 1952, Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961, George wash! 
University 


James Coldsmith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1950, Baker University; M.S.J. 1951, Northwestern University 

+Richard Louis Cole, Associate Professor of Political Science an 
Affairs 
B.A. 1967, M.A. 1969, North Texas State University; Ph.D. 1973, Purdue University 

Mary Ellen Coleman, Professor of Education 
B.S. 1997, Madison College; M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Washington University 

B. D. Colen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1973, George Washington University 

Frederick Joseph Collier, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1958, Tufts University 

Leonard Cornelius Collins, Professorial Lecturer in Business 
B.A. 1943, Boston College; LL.B. 194f Catholic University of America; LL.M. 1 


d publi 


ini jon 
Administro 


953, Geo 


University 
Robert Long Combs, Assistant Professor of English : 
B.A. 1968, University of Southern Mississippi Ph.D. 1971, University of South -— 
vsoilizgti 
T. Allan Comp, Associate Profes sorial Lecturer in American Civiliza M d 
University, Fullerton; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1977 Univers 


B.A. 1965, California Sta 
Delaware 
Joseph John Cordes, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1971, Stanford Universit M.S. 19 Ph.D. 19 University of Wisconsin 
Jerome Cornfield, Professor of Statistics 
B.S. 1933, New York University 
Erminio Costa, Professorial Lecturer in Pharm icology 
M.D. 1947, University of Cagliari, Italy . 
Constance Christian Costigan, Assistant Professor of Design 
B.S. 1957, Simmons College; M.A. 1965, American University 
Kenneth Cotton, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
Raymond Sheary Cottrell, Jr., Professor oj Special Education 


B.S. 1955, State University of New York at Albany; M.S. 1959, Ed.D. 1967, Sy 


" 
racuse univ 
E. : - i jsm 
Raymond Leslie Courage, Associate "rofessorial Lecturer in Journal 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, University of Michigan 

*Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and Sociology T 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966 University of 

*John Patrick Coyne, Associate Professor oj Management Science 
B.S. 1967, Iona College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Lehigh University 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1979 
+ On sabbatical leave academic year 1979-80 
+ On sabbatical leave spring semester 1980. 
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à 
| Martha B. Cramer, Adjunct Instructor in English 
p "A. 1969, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.Ed. 1972, Rutgers—The State University 
amela J, Cressey, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 
and in Anthropology 
"A. 1908, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, University of Iowa 
mille Joanna Crombie, Lecturer in English 
“A. 1973, Mary Washington College; M.A. 1977, George Washington University 
eodore Oscar Cron, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
G "A. 1952, M A.T. 1954, Harvard University 
ü . i : : 
ty Edward Crum, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Ad- 
Ministration 
fon College of William and Mary; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, University of Kentucky; 
Mi h H, 1973, Columbia University 
chè : > "4 . : 
fle Schiavone Cruz-Sáenz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Romance 
ünguages 
0 " 1971, Connecticut College; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1976, University of Pennsylvania 
na " , 
Y Crystal, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
on th 1962, Tufts University; M.S. 1963, M.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
a " ; - i $ 
BA = Walkley Cummings, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
* 1949, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1954, University of Illinois 


Cont) 
D andt Beck Cunningham, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


S, ~ 
ton une Northwestern University; J.D. 1954, Miami University; M.S. 1971, George Washing- 
niversity : y 


ylli ; ee : 

ty Deutsch Daen, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 

Kurt E City University of New York, Queens College; Ph.D. 1960, Adelphi University 
0 : Ei a 

"Y pes Darr, Professor of Health Care Administration 


D.Sc, c Concordia College, Minnesota; J.D. 1964, M.H.A. 1966, University of Minnesota; 
Calvin On, Johns Hopkins University 
Neil Dash, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 


B, 1 
951, M.S. 1952, Juilliard School of Music; A.Mus.D. 1962, Eastman Schol of Music 


tacy p 
BS, Edgar Daugherty, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
Georgia * Spring Hill College; M.A. 1969, University of Arkansas; Ph.D. 1978, University of 


Phili 
lp Ga 1 
Tdner Davidoff, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human Ki- 


Ntics . 
B.A, nerd Leisure Studies 


erbe 
Tt , : : E- E 
Bs, John Davis, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
s illanova University; M.B.A. 1968, East Carolina University; Ph.D. 1974, Louisiana 


er N À l : : : 
Veteity. Barro Davis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A, 1956, No 1975, American University 
Oderic H E Carolina Central University; M.A. in Ed. 1969, George Washington Uni- 
Ba, 17 Ollett Davison, Professor of European History 


1937, Pri 
Tinceton University ; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 


8 Op 
er i ; Ss P 
pA 1974, J; Deering, Adjunct Instructor in Political Science 
arbara niversity of Southern California; M.A. 1975, University of California, Santa 


Osalie Fran 


Micropj ojos De Giovanni-Donnelly, Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
“A. 1947 8y ^ 

qp eraty M.A. 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1961, Columbia 
lam Ch 


B. arle è . 3 ~ ; P 
Bro 1972, sarias DeMull, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
T k ndt igan State University 
B : s i : 
I». ^ 1929, Unionis, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
: (la rant wd of Oklahoma; LL.B. 1935, Harvard University 
_ “A. 1991, ved àuw, Professor of American History 
3 more College; Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
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Jane Martha Deren, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English f 


B.A. 1967, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1977, Temple University 


Milton Charles Devolites, EEA of Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1938, Harvard University; M.A. 1953, Baylor University 
John Adams DeWitt, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Trumpet) 
B.M. 1973, Northwestern University 
Bess Effrat Dick, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1932, New York University; LL.B. 1935 Brooklyn Law School 
Jessie Carleton Calver Dickens, Associate Professorial Lecturer i Bir 
logical Sciences 
B.A. 1939, M.S. 1969, George Washington University 
Antoinette LaVerne Dickerson, Associate Research Professor 0 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1958, Virginia State College; M.A. 1959, Ed.D. 1973, New York University 


John Phillip Dirkse III, Assistant Professor of Statistics 


B.S. 1969, University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1973, Purdue University 


f uum? 


Salvatore Frank Divita, Professor of ! Business Administration or 
B.LE. 1953, New York University; M.B.A. 1956, Ohio State University; D.B.A. 1968; 


University 

Robert Paul Donaldson, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1964, University of Texas at Austin; M.S. 1966, Miami University; 
State University 

Allan Drexler, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.S. 1950, Long Island University; M.S. 1952, Pennsylvan 
Purdue University 

Daniel Maccabaeus Dribin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1933, M.S. 1934, Ph.D. 1936, University of Chicago 

Robert Martin Dunn, Jr., Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1960, Williams College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University 

Robert Frederick Dyer, Associate Professor of Business . \dministrat igt 
B.S. in B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1960, Bowling Green State University; D.B.A. 1972, U 
Maryland 


John Joseph Dziak, Professorial Lecturer in Inte 'rnational Affairs 


B.A. 1961, M.A. 1964, Seton Hall University; Ph.D, 1971, Gec rgetown University 


Roy Brandon Eastin, Professor of Business Administration versi 
B.A. 1943. M.A. 1945, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, American Un 


Ellen W. Echererria, Adjunct Instructor in Eng lish 


Ph.D. 1971, Mid 


ia State Universityi ph.D. 


B.A. 1963, Fairleigh Dickinson University; M.A. 1969 Middlebury College 

William Henry Eddy, Lec turer in Special E ducation 

D.S. 1969, St Cloud University; M.A 174, George Washington University tics d 
p: 

David Lee Edgell, Associate Profe ssorial Le 'turer in Human Kine | 
Leisure Studies 1ndis?* d 
B.S. 1961, University of Kansas; B.A. 196i American University; M.A. 1970, 
versity; Ph.D. 1976, University of Cincinnati d Adj 

John Eftis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science an » 

V 


Professor of Mathematics pia Un! 
B.C.É. 1952, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in C.E 
D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 

Julian Eisenstein, Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 

Adel El-Ansary, Professor of Business Administration m" 
B.Com. 1962, Cairo University, Egypt; M.B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970 Ohio State Univ 

Rodney Eldridge, Associate Professor of Ir ternational Finance 

3 g 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1959, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University d Jn 
Charles Fox Elliott, Associate-Professor of Political Science and ^ 


tional Affairs 


1958, Colum 


ifornia, 


B.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1958, University of Cali 
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lloyq "Hartman Elliott, Professor of Higher Education; President of the 


| M 1937, Glenville State College; M.A. 1939, LL.D. 1967, West Virginia University; Ed.D. 
| oll, Univers ity of Colorado; LL.D. 1963, University of New Hampshire; LL.D. 1965, Colby 
| *8e; LL.D. 1966, Concord College; LL.D. 1969, University of Maine at Orono; LL.D. 1971, 
| *Orgetown University 


arrick Elgin Elrod , Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
. 19399, Harvarc ] 1 Iniversity M.A 1948, Northwestern University; M.A. 1959, George 
ashington University 


Ric > , r 
hard Ferdinand Ericson, Professor of Management 


: A. 1943, M.B.A 1948, University of Chica Ph.D. 1952, Indiana University 
TO AN » i . T 
ithy Alita Evans, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 


9 
1983, Univers ity of Illinois; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Southern Illinois University 


Tac : 
E Elizabeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
* 1943, M.A. 1946 University of Minnesota 
S , I f 
BP e Evans, Adjunct Associate Profe 


or of Art 


"y F.A. 1939, M.A 1940, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1953, Johns Hopkins University 
a 
rine Sinnitt Evans, , As ssistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
aril 65, University of Washington: M.A. 1967. D ) University of Oregon 
1 " 
BA jane Evans, Asioista Pr Sasot Le cturer in Chinese 
5 liddlebury College; Ph.D. 1965, Yale Unix ty 
za h.D. 1 i ni ; 
"ws J. Evans, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
Robert Armstror 1g State College; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1 Syracuse University 
T 
B.A, K Evans Visiting Assistant Profes: eiu Anthropology 


onald University of Illinois; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles 
Frank Eversmann, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care 


etgio E 7. Cornell Unive rsity; M.B.A. 1972, Southern Illinois University 
gidio Fabro, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology and Research 


rofes; 
M.D. ae of Pharmacolgy 
56, — of Milan; Ph.D. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Rome; Ph.D. 1967, 


omas 
s Arthur F arrand, Instruc tor in Speech 
; Ripon College; M.A. 1964, Marc quette University 


a Farrelly, Adituiót t Instructor in Accounting 


1965 
Ona c College of Mount Saint Vincent; M.A. 1969, Fordham University; M.B.A. 1975, 
ò ollege y 
Seph F 
eh : - 
BA. 1974 renbach, Lecturer in Geography and Regional Science 
' University of Del laware; M.A. 1977, University of Georgia 


ei 3 : 
1947 Smit in, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
‘Smith College; M:A. 1958, Ed.D. 1972, Columbia University 


: Assistant Piéfessorial Lecturer in Russian 


o. I Kiev State University 
"le I A 
B.A, 1963 ld, Adjunct Associate Professor of ; nerican Civilization 
Jonathan mY” Mawr College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1974, € University 

rh f 1965 Fif Adjunct A ssistant Professor of Educ ation Policy 

,, ate University of no” of Massachusetts; M.B.A. 1967, University of Cincinnati; M.S. 1970, 
Nico] 7 0) New York Al Ed.D. 1 I isylvanía State University 

"0lae Fi}; x 

wd. ilipe scu, Profes sor of Chemistry 

M. 1975. c niversity of Industrial C} y. Polytechnical Institute, Rumania; Ph.D. 1964, 
ana Fi >eorge Wa shington University 

lScher, Assictan. E Sn 

affairs ' Assistant Professor of Political Science and International 

^^^. 1965 Lewi 

H ' "WIS and Clark ( lleg MCA í Dh D 1973 University of We 1 
Plizabeth A oll ; M.A. 1 Ph.D. 1973, University of Washington 


nn Fisher 
Sher, Adjunct ss 
' Northwestern Adjunc t Assistant P "rof essor of Classics 


“niversity; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Harvard University 
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Joseph Lyman Fisher, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1935, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1947, Harvard University; M.A. in Ed. 1" 
George Washington University 
Sadie Fishman, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.F.A. 1974, Maryland Institute College of Art; M.A. 1975, George Washington University nol 
Allan Kress Fitzsimmons, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regi? 


Science 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1969, California State University, Northridge; Ph.D. 1975, University 
California, Los Angeles 

Joseph William Fleck, Associate Professor of Education "- 
B.A. 1957, City University of New York, Queens College; M.Ed. 1969, Central State U 
sity; Ph.D. 1975, University of Oklahoma 


Marilyn Fleming, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 


B.F.A. 1954, University of Illinois; M.A. 1975, George Washington University 
William Robert Fonda, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


Ernest Harvey Forman, Associate Professor of Management Science m 
B.S. 1964, University of Rochester; M.S. 1969, Johns Hopkins University; D.Sc. 1975, 
Washington University d y 


William Harris Frank, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Å 
stration 
B.A. 1970, Ripon College; J.D. 1973, George Washington University 


Richard John Frankie, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1952, M.A. 1955, University of Michigan; Ed.D. 1966, Wayne State University n 


Douglas Carleton Frechtling, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 


Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1965, Hamilton College; M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, George Washington University 


John Eric Fredland, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 
Richard E. French, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.B.A. 1961, M.A. 1903, Ph.D. 1967, University of Oklahoma 
Roderick Stuart French, Associate Professor of Philosophy; Dir 
vision of Experimental Programs TU 
s.T.M. 1965, Unio? / 


B.A. 1954, Kenyon College; B.D. 1957, Episcopal Theological School; 
logical Seminary; Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 


Maxine Benjamin Freund, Research Instructor in Special Education 
B.A. 1968, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1973, George Washington University 


John Andrew Frey, Professor of Romance Languages Amerit* 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University of 
William Edward Fuhrman, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute) 
Mus.B. 1968, Catholic University of America 
Stephen Souther Fuller, Associate Professor of Urban Planning j; PhD: w, 
B.A. 1962, Rutgers—The State University; M.C.P. 1964, University of Mississippi 
Cornell University 
Carol Susan Jonas Gage, Lecturer in Education cup". 
B.A. 1968, Finch College; M.A. 1970, New York University; M.A. in Ed. 1974 
ington University : 
Dennis Gale, Assistant Professor of Urban and Regional Planning ed D ud 
B.A. 1964, Bucknell University; M.S. 1968, Boston University; M.Ed. 1969, H 
sity; M.C.P. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 
Michael Graham Gallagher, Associate Professor of Accounting pA. 1968 sg 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, J.D. 1964, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University; c P. 
of Virginia A 
Linda Lou Gallo, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry universit : 
B.S. 1959, West Virginia University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington ! 
Robert Charles Gallo, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1959, Providence College; M.D. 1963, Thomas Jefferson University ` 
Martin George Galvin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Englis 
B.A. 1958, Villanova University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1977, University of Marylan: 


ector, D" 


di 
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B.A, 1966, North Texas State University; M.A. 1974, George Washington University 


obert Norton Ganz, Jr., Professor of English 
EN 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University 

EN Dee Garner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
“A, 1969, David Lipscomb College; Ph.D. 1973, University of Tennessee 


Anor Radcliffe Garner, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English | 


Linda Gantt, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy - | 


* in Ed. 1939, M.A. in.Ed. 1941. George Washington University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, 
*Orgetown University 


a : ^ 
than Conant Garner, Assistant Professor of Drama; Director of T heater 
“™ 1903, Tufts University; M.A. 1966, University of North Carolina 
| 


ar : 1 
teton Theodore Garrett, Associate Professor of Pathology 
W * 1962, Lehigh University; M.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1977, University of 
Isconsin . 
Ose ae à : j ' 
eph Lewis Gastwirth, Professor of Statistics and Economics 
"T NN 1958, Yale University; M.A. 1960, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1963, Columbia University 
ar T ` P^ 
"T Irving Gates, Associate Professor of Sculpture 
1958, M.F A. 1960 niver of Illinois 


avid Gates, As: t Professorial Lecturer in Education 
)5€ 


lames D 
B 


University Hiram College Columbia University; Ed.D. 1975, George Washington 
on JU . 
e Geiger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology À 
ynd; 1950, University of Michigan 4 
yn Harpster George, Associate Professor of Human Kinetics and f, 
i Ure Studies 
Phyn: N P.E, 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961, George Washington University | 
lg " " ; . r : | 
avid Eleanor Gieseler, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) | 
8 Gillespie, Adjunct Professor of Genet 
Howard y. Tufts University; Ph.D. 1966, University of IIInois p | 
B.A c Frank Gillette, Jr., Associate Professor of American Civilization 1 
n i 904, Ph.D. 19 0, Yale University H 
intzig, p . , i l i 
choo] 9^ Professor of Hospital Administration; Associate Dean of the B 
8, ola Government and Business Administration n 
lowa ° Boston University; M.S. 1954, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1958, University of 4l 
Udre i 
d L Glassman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art i 
etna ~> Syracuse M.F.A. 1975, American University ae 
rd À 
Bs, Sholom G sociate Professorial Lecture in Art m 
"vino Ta, Comm Universi e 
B.A, 1953, ore Glick, A te Professor of Mathematics 
Joe J ff Erne Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1961, University of Maryland 4 


eff G z^ | 
Ro A woldblatt, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies B 
Obe ' St. Edward's University J 
righ Stanley Goldfarb, Associate Pr 


^. 1964 ^ is lat sor of Economics n 
Allan L c. eelumbia University: M.A. 1985 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Yale University i | 
e stot [ 

vi 1$, ldstein, Professor of Biocher B. 
"let r 2 “sner College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D rs 1 ersity a 
uc of Anthropology De 

kel s = by 

n Go : y 1, Berkeley n 

BA tdon, Profess or of Geography and Regional Science $3 


tence. > City rr y 

Versity MY University of New York. ( ity College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia Uni- 

Tew J 

a p : : a 
LA. mes Yap aham, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences b 
*On © University; J.D. 1968, New York University 4g 
toy sabbati 
8i 


Cal leay 3 HN. 
Abbati Cave fall semester 197: 
On tica] other mester 1979 
Sabbatica] € &cademi. year 1979-80 [| 


all semester 1979: on leave of absence spring semester 1980. 
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Marvin David Green, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1961, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Cincinnati 


Susan Kay Green, Assistant Professor of Psychology s 
B.A. 1971, Michigan State University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Loyola University of Chicag? | 


Joseph Arthur Greenberg, Associate Professor of Education | 
B.S. in Bus. Ed. 1966, Salem State College; Ed.M. 1968, Ed.D. 1974, Boston University 


John Greene, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1972, University College, Ireland 


*Sherwin Greene, Associate Professor of Urban Planning | 
B.Arch. 1959, M.S. in C.R.P. 1960, Illinois Institute of Technology | 

Samuel W. Greenhouse, Professor of Statistics wer 
B.S. 1938, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, Georg? 
ington University 

Candice Hart Greer, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University; M.A. 1975, University of Pennsylvania 

Fuller Griffith, Assistant Professor of Graphics 
B.S. 1952, University of Wisconsin; M.F.A. 1969, George Washington University 


William Byron Griffith, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1958, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Yale University ati 


Phillip Donald Grub, Aryamehr Professor of Multinational Manag 


Assistant to the President for International Programs cef 
B.A., B.A. in Ed. 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, 
Washington University 

*Francis Stanley Grubar, Professor of Art w 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, University of Maryland; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1968, Johns HopkiP 
versity 

Joseph Grunwald, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1943, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1950, Columbia University lic M 


Fred William Grupp, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Pub 


ministration 
B.A. 1954, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
Pamela Sabalos Gudnason, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1977, George Washington University 
Eileen Morris Guenther, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Organ) |. 
B.A., Mus.B. 1970, University of Kansas; M.A., D.M.A. 1973, Catholic University of Rr 
Margaret Beltz Guenther, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Germ 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1953, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1958, Radcliffe College 
Roy James Guenther, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music ot An 
B.Mus.Ed. 1966, Mus.B. 1968, University of Kansas; M.A. 1974, Catholic University 
Murli Manohar Gupta, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Mathematics». ji 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Agra University, India; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of 
wan, Canada gcion? p 
tAndrew Gyorgy, Professor of International Affairs and Political porke 
B.A. 1937, J.D. 1938, University of Budapest; M.A. 1939, University of Californis, 
Ph.D. 1943, University of California, Los Angeles À iliz 
Jonathan Haas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in American Civ 
and in Anthropology 
B.A. 1970, University of Arizona; M.A. 1974, M.Phil. 1976, Columbia University 
Sheldon Edward Haber, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1954, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins 


Eleanor Martha Hadley, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1938, Mills College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1949, Harvard University 


Neil Blaine Hadley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Com 


ministration "3 
B.A. 1949, University of Northern Iowa; M.H.A. 1958, Baylor University; M.S. 
State University; D.B.A. 1971, George Washington University $ 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1979. 
t On sabbatical leave spring semester 1980. 
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“Robert Arthur Hadley, Associate Professor of History 
“A. 1959, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 


| 
Robin Howard Hagaman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 


ps "inistration 
"9: 1958, Arkansas State University; M.B.A. 1964, George Washington University 


" William Hahn, Assistant Professor of Management Science 
"9: 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Purdue University 


^ Halperin, Research Professor of Statistics 
Nom, M, University of Omaha; M.S. 1941, University of Iowa; Ph.D. 1950, University of 
“orth Carolina 


rw Charles Handorf, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
illi * 1960, M.B. A, 1967, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1973, Michigan State University 
ys Walter Hardgrave, Associate Professor of Management Science 
John Hara Princeton University; D.Engr. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
BA ardt, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
cha 945, M.A: 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Columbia University 
ü d * » . * 
me Mont Harmon, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
963, Utah State University; M.P.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Southern California 
d Patrick Harper, Visiting Assistant Professor of Physics 
» University College, Dublin; M.S, 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 
Vey, Professor of Management Science 
* 1957, Ph.D. 1963, University of Texas at Austin 


BA, Hashtroudi, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Stony Seo University of Beirut; Ph.D. 1976, State University of New York at 


ER Catlin Haskett, Professor of American History 
' M.A. 1941, Indiana University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1952, Princeton University 


Gertry 
de s un 
Ba, we Haugan, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
» M.A. 1956, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1970, University of Maryland 


clan 
, an Charles Haun, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


av : " : 
B.A, tylyshyn, Associate Professor of Economics 
» Queen's University, Canada; Ph.D. 1972, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
awkins, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies and 


ese 
B.A, aso Professor of Medicine 
University ng's College, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1960, Lehigh University; Ed.D. 1967, New York 


Pat 


y. Heddesheimer, Associate Professor of Education 
e s 9e College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Ohio State University 
B.A, 1965, Dr Associate Professor of Sociology 
x Versity of Melbourne; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Harvard University 
j Bs, 19, 8, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
firey R is urn University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles 
"un 1973, Cas: Assistant Professor of Political Science 
ar Re nell University; Ph.D. 1977, Northwestern University 
BS, 4 nate Kirshner Henney, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
arles Jose vu University of Miami; Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
u^ 1952. Dean Herber, Associate Professor.of European History 
. Sllbe ic nson College; M.A. 3957, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 
— Chilq He m Herer, Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Professor of 
p e, uut and Development 
,Un Sabbati "9: 1954, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1964, Northwestern University 
to, 
to tical —- academic year 1979-80. 
ot En Spring semester 1980. 
nce spring semester 1980. 


Jo 


"ave 
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Roy Hertz, Research Professor of Pharmacology and of Obstetrics. 
Gynecology 
B.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin; M.P.H. 1940, Johns Hopkins 
versity 

Susan Hertz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1968, Stanford University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, University of Minnesota 

Julia Elizabeth Hicks, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Philip Henry Highfill, Jr., Professor of English 


B.A. 1942, Wake Forest University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, University of North Carolina 


Peter Proal Hill, Professor of History "n 
B.A. 1949, Tufts University; M.A. 1954, Boston University; Ph.D. 1966, George wa 
University 


Ronald Paul Hill, Adjunct Instructor in Business Administration 
B.S. 1976, University of Maryland ati 
James William Hillis, Professor of Speech; Director, Speech Pathology 
Audiology 
B.S. 1952, University of Nebraska; M.A. 1957, University of Marylan 
University 
Joseph Hilmy, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.Com. 1947, M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, University of Aberdeen 


Alfred John Hiltebeitel, Associate Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1963, Haverford College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 

Harold Clendenin Hinton, Professor of Political Science and Interna 
Affairs 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 


Harold Lester Hirsh, Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 
M.D. 1942, Georgetown University; J.D. 1972, American University 


Denis Michael Hitchcock, Assistant Professor of Art vai 
B.A. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles; M.F.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, Princeton 


d; Ph.D. 1963, onio ^ 


tion? 


Administration 


Herman Hedberg Hobbs, Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1958, Univ 
Robert Lee Holland, Associate Professor of Management Science; 
the College of General Studies Ü 
B.S. 1951, M.S. 1956, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1960, Texas A&M 


Bruce Holly, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1971, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1975, George Washington University 


Mary Alida Holman, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Robert William Holmstrom, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1956, Trinity College, Connecticut; Ph.D. 1965, Duke University ences 
"- : s : i 
William Duane Hope, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological - pav! 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1960, Colorado State University; Ph.D. 1964, University of Califor ager 
Grace Brewster Murray Hopper, Professorial Lecturer in Man 
Science 
B.A. 1928, Vassar College; M.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1934, Yale University 
Gloria Lyon Horrworth, Associate Professor of Education ý vir" 
B.A. 1952, California State University, Los Angeles; M.A. 1961, California Sta 9 1 
Northridge; Ed.D. 1972, American University civili 
. r . I , 
James O. Horton, Associate Professor of American History and © NT E 
B.A. 1964, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1970, Univers 
Ph.D. 1973, Brandeis University 


Sue Ann Robinson Hoth, Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1968, University of New Hampshire; M.A. 1971, Columbia University 


Nicholas Hotton, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, University of Chicago 


ersity of virgini? n d 


niveri 
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lawrence Houstoun, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human Ki- 
netics and Leisure Studies 
"A. 1952, Lafayette College ees 
i sori i ences 
und G. Howe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sci 
B.A. 1966, Yale University; M.D. 1970, Columbia University; J.D. 1976, Catholic University 
Th America E 2 . 
omas Richard rie, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
shard Howie, Associate Profes 1 J; 
S. 1963, Fros tburg State College; M.Ed. 1967, University of Maryland; Ed.D. 1972, George 
ashington University 


ing-Yao H f fE cs 
sieh, Professor of Economi : Fri i 
“A. 1939, St. John's University, China; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University 


Kun-yen H robiology 
uang, Professor of Microbiology 
M.D, 1959, National Taiwan University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 


Houlde t ueri 

er Ho udgins, Ir., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Ar 

B.S. 1 197 e a ard - ludgins, Ir 1 is r "s M.F.A. 1978, George Washington University 
&Xwell White Hudgins, P. Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 


ministration 
B.S, 1965, Ph.D. 1973. Ur 


dversity of Virginia 
e r 
MY Lee Hufford, Associate Professor of Botany A 
R : 1961, M.A. 1962, Bov University; Ph.D. 1972, Ohio State University 
uù 2, in , 
dolph Hugh, Professor of Microbiolo gy 
Tho "9- 1948, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1954, Loyola University of Chicago 
pas Louis ug shes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
1958, Univer y of Oklahoma 


dvi Lee Hullander Visiting Associate Professor of Business Administra- 
tion ; g 
us 7900, Tennessee Techr ogical University; M.S. 1969, M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Iowa State 


pp aul Hume, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Fore nsic Sciences 
R By 1964, University of Notre Dame J.D. 1970, George \ rè n University 


ee Se eS 
e Humph irey, Jr., Professor of Anthropology 
2, American 1 Jniversity; Ph.D. 19 University of New Mexico 
aul Huvé, Assistant Professor of French 


1963, American U versity; M.A. 1969, University of Maryland 


M 


art Nicholas Ianacone, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
loge. M S. 1971, St Bh tv of New York at Buffalo; Ed.D. 1976, University of 


; la id AS { Pr ) ) 
£ “A. 1960, Co nell xot - = "us 
r 
an Murray Irvine, Studio Le rer in isic (Bass) 
ita in Mus.Ed 1955, M.I in M Ed I y nd 
B.S lein Ives, Prof ir of Special Educatio! 
ington v» University of Pitts! M Ed. 1957, Ed.S. 1967, Ed.D. 1971, George Wash- 
“Rivers — TT 
Davi lw; vag T 
amoto, Profe. sorial Lecturer in Education 
Bd WU. Walla Walla M.A. 1948, ¢ 1 Union College; M.A. in Ed. 1952, 
| h. EN. Ger. ve à Macro - 
lChae 4: y 
B s John Jackson, Professor of Physiology 
bs ^^ Universit p - 
Vely J I 


ro 


BA. 3j Jacob, Associate Professorial Lectur 


Ta : E 
hs, 1070, yee Jacot bson, Assistant Professor of Spe ech 


Stern Univer: 


p A. 1974, I ton University 
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N. Richard Janis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.A. 1968, University of Wisconsin; J.D. 1972, Harvard University 

Dorothy Coy Jarvinen, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Cello) 
Diploma 1939, Institute of Musical Art j 

Alvin Carl Jensen, Professorial Lecturer in Education; Associate Dean ° 
College of General Studies " 
Ed.B. 1958, University of Wisconsin—Whitewater; M.A. in Ed. 1960, Ed.D. 1967, George W 
ington University 

Diana Entwisle Johnson, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1970, Cornell College; Ph.D. 19 University of Chicago 

Kurt Edward Johnson, Assoc iate Profes ssor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins Univer M. Phil ), Ph. Yi Ur 


Nancy Diers Johnson, Assistant Professor of Human Kineti 


cs and Leisu 


Studies 
B.S. 1955, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1966, ersity of Iowa 
Thomas Nick Johnson, Professor of Anatomy versi 
B.S. 1944, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1953, Uni 
of Michigan 
William Reid Johnson, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1951, Oberlin College; M.A. 19 Ph.D 161, Unive ty of Washington 
Johannah J. Jone S, Assistant Professor of Business Adi ninistration 
B.S. in B.A. 1972, Troy State University; M.B.A. 19 Auburn University at Montgomery 


Meredith Leam Jones, Pins t Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, University of California, Berkeley 

Robert Gean Jones, Professor of Religion; University Marshal 
B.A. 1947, Baylor University; B.D. 1950, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Yale University 

Eva Scheyer Jospe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Religion 
M.A, 1963, Georgetown University 


Hugo Dietrich Jungheni nn, Professor of Mathematics ashing” 
B.S. 1904, Albright College; M.A. 1967, Villanova University; Ph.D. 1971, George W® 
University 

Robert Konrad Kahn, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology E 
B.A. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1953, Georg Was shingt ton Univers y: 


1957, Pennsylvania State University 


Stephen Arnold Karp, Associate Professor of Psychology "P 
B.A. 1949, City University of New York, Br )oklyn College; M.A. 1952, New Schoo 
Research; Ph.D. 1962, New York University 

Kenneth Casper Kates, Professorial Lecturer in Zoology 
B.A. 1932, Bard College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1937, Duke University ine eli 


Barbara Sylvia Katz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human K 


and Leisure Studies 1969. gef! 
B.S. in P.E. 1952, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. in Ed. 
Washington University 

Irving Katz, Professor of Ma ithen matics mad 


B.S. 1956, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1958, Ohio state 


Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryl and 


S. Stanley Katz, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administ 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1956, Syracuse Univers Ph.D. 1966, American University 


Nan Mattingly Kauer, Lecturer in English j 
B.A. 1972, Randolph-Macon College 


ration 


Erle Galen Kauffman, Adjunct Professor of Geol 


B.S. 1955, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1981, University of Michigan 


ogy 


Samuel Kavruck, Visiting Professor of Education in Govt 
B.S. 1937, M.S. in Ed. 1939, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 


Ed.D. 1954, George Washington University 


Warren Joseph Keegan, Professor of Business 4 Administration 2 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1959, Qm State University; M.B.A. 1961, D B A. 1967, Harv 
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Ste 
V : ; : Ji i 
Bs Keller, Assistant Professor of Speech; Director of Forensics 
98, M. A 1969, Ohio State University 
Jame ; et 
8 Patrick Ke lly, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admini- 

Stration 

“A. 1967, Univer 


ity of Delaware; J.D. 1972, Harvard University 


Ohn Prica p : ; 
Bs mee Kelly, Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Administration 
Cahe 90, Prarie View Agr tural and Mé nical College; M.P.H. 1971, University of 


* 1968, M A. 1974. ( nds em obs bai Im r E 


B 
Joh 


n : 
A A White fie ld Ke Profe »r of Economics 
M.A 
Ro E E LA. 1 y of th € Ph.D. 1955, George Washington University 
B.A, x) met Kennedy jr., As ate Profe r of European History 
ns 1 M } ( »; Ph.D. 1973, Brandeis Uni- 
I f " 
M.A. 1 University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1963, 
ve 
£ € 
\dji tA tł OI »tatistics 
Adjunct A ite Pro essor of Speech 
; M : St University 
s I t P [€ Al 
M j M.S x Ph.D 1972 I r e Unive ity 
, BA Kor K Khi itcl heressian. Asst te Professor of Phvsics 
Sur k aho A. 1963, G e Washington U ty; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
S Kang Kim, Stu ^e m ed M 
tms 1 ul I Vit 0} 
nhat , Univer M id e College; Mus.M. 1952, 
6, V f Pi S e and International Affairs 
Da niver Ph.I V of I lvania 
;] WI b . 
B.A. 1955 in l, Associate Professor of Mit robiology and of Medicine 
Meg " “na State University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, University of Michigan 
P 
Univer 
he 
1 g et R 'sutut echnology i. 198 70, Harvard University 
} - | Ki 
LA, 1969 s Kirkland, Adj unct Ins truc tor lish 
Ari PP Mary Baldwin coni C Ct Instructor e 
and of Psycl 
D. 1957, Pure ersity 


University of California, Los Angeles 


" I 
fessor of Psychology 


3 


Minne, Y University nt TEN 2 
E ttn ersity of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University 
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of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1960, Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1970, University of North Carolina 


Maritta Koch-Weser, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
Ph.D. 1975, Rheinische Friedrich Wilhelms Universitaet, Germany Y 


Marilyn Jean Koering, Professor of Anatomy 
B.A. 1960, College of St. Scholastica; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Wisconsin 


Jason David Kogan, Associate Profes: sorial Lecturer in Forensic Science 
B.A. 1966, Pennsylvania State University; LD 1969, George Washington University 


Louis Sampson Kornicker, Adjunct Professor oj Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1941, B.S. 1942, University of Alabama; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, Columbia university 


John Kraft, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.S. 1966, St. Bonaventure University; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, University of Pittsburgh 


Robert Henry Kraft, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Trombone 


Recorder) 
Mus.B. 1960, Eastman School of Music 


Edith Kramer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art Therapy 
Joan Krash, Assistar at Profe »ssorial Lecturer in Art The Tapy 
B.A. 1956, George Was ton University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, American Univer 


Kenneth Krell, Adka Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1954, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970 Columbia University 
Gordon Fox Kreplin, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 
B.A. 1975, American University 
Melinda Kreshover, Clinical Instructor in Art. Therapy 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1974, George Washington University 
Dean Krueger, Research Professor of Statistic: and of Ophthal 
B.A. 1938, M.A. 1942, University of Chicago; M.S. 1959, C olumbia University 
Ruth Marilyn Krulfeld, Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1956, Brandeis University; Ph.D. 1974, Yale University 


Edwin Paul Kulawiec, Professor of Education EN MAR 
B.S. 1950, Bethany College, West Virginia; M.A. 1956, Seton Hall University; ^"* 


sity 


molog 


Indiana University; Ph D. 1971, University of Wi isi ) 
Maquette Kubey Kuper, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute 

B.M. 1971, New England Conservatory of M " 
Frederick Charles Kurtz, Professor of Accounting m" 

B.S. in Com. 1948, University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, University of Pennsy 


1952, State of Maryland 
Hanna Yaxa Landsberg Kwiatkowska, Adjunct Associ 
Therapy 


B.A. 1929, Academy of Fine Arts, Warsaw ‘oS 
Irene Kyriakopoulos, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Et onom sit 


0 
ate professo! 


B.A. 1970, University of Maryland; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1977, Gi Washington tics 
John Marion Lachin III, As: ociate Re: search Profe 'ssor 0f Statis 
B.S. 1965, Tulane University of Louisiana; Sc.D. 1972, University of Pittsburg 
Melvin Paul Lader, or of Art 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1973, State University of New York at A y 
Jerry Lee Lake, Associate Professor of Photography j 
B.F.A. 1966, Virginia Comm ealth University; M.F.A. 1968, Ohio U pu 


Carl James Lange, Professor of Psy hology: Vice President 


tration and Research i «agli | 
1945 rsitv: M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Uni tv of Pittsburgh ni d 

B.S. 1945, Duke Universit 5. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Pittsburg b civili 

Larry D. Lankton, / Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Ameren iia 


B.A. 1969, DePauw Unive ^. 1971, Ph.D Univ y of 
JoAnne Lanouette, Adjunct Instructor in Anti hropolog y | 
B.S. 1967, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1f Geor Washington University a 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 19 
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TN sistant Professor of Fi uesne University 
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A Le ‘kin, Lecturer in Engli Saint Louis Unive - 
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'S. 1962, Ph.D 1969, 
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larvard University lis 
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tector, Programs z a Aaa A Chicago 

“A, iana State University 958, University 
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Y Lee, Studio Lecturer in Ap] lod a of Music; Mus 

“A, 1956, Seoul National Universi à 
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1 979, 
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Wis Lj 2, Assistant Professc 1959, University o 

Bs, s Chuan Lee, Assi: De tm E epe 

"Ss 1955. Chung-Hsing University, Tai ; fat ema ; 
Georgetown University Professorial Lecturer in Mati Ph.D. 1975, Georg 

P Accic t Profess ~ »rsity; M.S. 19 
le Vi en Lee, Assistant Pre and State Univers 
* Virginia po ytechr "s 
‘Shington Univ rsity 1ematics 
ike | ee Professor of M of Illinois 

D Ba, 1957, men University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, 
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i ssociate Professor y dero Institute of Tec 
BA ichard Lehman, Associ iin M.S. 1964, Air 
hn 2962, Rutgers—Tho State Unive «ds : , 
es 1970, George Washington "inte Professor of Sociology 
atricia Hi ; nn, FTOJessor University 
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Bernard Isaac Levy, Professor of Psychology L 
B.A. 1948, New York University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Rochester 
*Joseph Benjamin Levy, Professor of Chemistry f 


B.S. 1943, University of New Hampshire; M.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 


Edwin Joseph Baughman Lewis, Professor of Accounting 
B.A. 1938, University of Western Ontario; M.B.A. 1939, Northwestern University 


John Frederick Lewis, Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1960, Victoria University of Wellington, New Zealand; D.Phil. 1964 
University 


Ralph Kepler Lewis, Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1934, Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. 1939, University of Southern O% 


Ph.D. 1967, Columbia University 
F $ 
William H. Lewis, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs and 
litical Science 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1960, American University 


Hubert Whitman Lilliefors, Professor of Statistics d 
B.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University; M.A. 1953, Michigan State j 


S. Donna Lind, Visiting Assistant Professor of Health Care Adminis j 
B.S. 1971, Portland State University; Ph.D. 1978, Brandeis University ; 


David Lawrence Lindauer, Visiting Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1973, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1976, Harvard University d " 
Carl Arne Linden, Associate Professor of International Affairs an 


litical Science 
B.A. 1951, Syracuse University; M.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, Georg? 
M d 


ton University 


Roy Charles Lindholm, Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1959, University of Michigan; M.A. 1963, University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D: 


Hopkins University 
Craig William Linebaugh, Associate Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1970, Lebanon Valley College; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1975, Temple University 


*Donald Linkowski, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1961, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, State University of New York at Buffalo collet 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Professor of English; Dean of Columbian 


of Arts and Sciences p 
B.A. 1935, George Washington University; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkin! rdet) 


Lewis Lipnick, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Bassoon and Ree? 


Mus.B. 1968, Peabody Institute of Baltimore 

Gordon Leslie Lippitt, Professor of Behavioral Sciences m "m d 
Ai ' 

of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1959, American University Adj 

matics and 


B.S. 1942, Litt.D. 1971, Springñeld College; B.D. 1946, Yale Uniyersity; M. 
Thomas Phillip George Liverman, Professor of Mathe 

Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

B.A. 1941, University of Montpellier; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University © 


cl 
John Lobuts, Jr., Adjunct Associate Professor of Management, ginis | 
Assistant Dean of the School of Government and Business A T 


tion . ashing” 
0, George W 


B.S. 1957, Fairmont State College; M.A. in Ed. 1965, Ed.D. 197 
versity Dean of 
jon; j 


f pennsylvaal® sanit’ 


Norma Maine Loeser, Professor of Business Administrat 
School of Government and Business Administration f 
B.A. 1958, M.B.A. 1967, D.B.A. 1971, George Washington University à poli 
John Mortimer Logsdon, Associate Professor of Public Affairs ane" 
Science . yi 
B.S. 1960, Xavier University, Ohio; Ph.D. 1970; New York University a 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1980 2 
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A * Philadelphia College of Art = 
dy Maiorana Lecturer in Art LE ea AREA University 
B.A. 1961, American University; M.A. 1976, George 


Business Admini- 
e Bernard Malone III, Visiting Associate Professor of 
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U 2, U.S M P Washington 
B.A. 1973, George 
V i er.Ad. 1969, D. 
hiver PE" demy; M.S. in 
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i logy 
ssori turer in Geo 
v Everett Maloney, Associate Professorial Lec 
ios 1950, Ms, 1951, George Washington University 
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B Sorge Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology 
W 1: 194, PhD 


*J. 1949, Yale University 


i 1 ic (Flute) 
a Harper Mann, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music ( 
Rants 143, Eastman School of Music 


iological Sciences 

BA. anning, Adjunct Professor of Biologi 
Na a 1958, M s, 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Mia 

1 


B antel, Research Professor of Statistics 
Ed .8, 1939, c 


erican University 
fork, City College; M.A. 1956, Am h 
: 950 gba ial Lecturer in Geography 
BA. 1989, STàSCiulo, Associate Professori 
Josep} : : University of Miami 


chology i 
"bh Bernard Margolin Adjunct Professor of nb hn 1947, George Washingto 
M 1042, City Univesity of New York, Brooklyn College; 
Anp ity; Ph.D, 1954, New York University 

Bae Y Marina 


| ; Ph.D. 1949, 
| 1 p- Beads nnl of — Ohio State University; Ph 
NE * Central Connecticut State College; M.A. za 

Ho * University, LL.D. 1961, Parsons College pee ae E 
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7 University 
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John Sawyer Martin, Jr., Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Cello) 

Shelley Ellen Smith Mastran, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geogr? 
arid Regional Science 
B.A. 1965, Vassar College; M.A. 1974, George Washington University 

Anthony James Mastro, Professor of Accounting 
B.S. 1951, M.B.A, 1953, New York University; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; 
1955, State of New Jersey 

Paul Mazel, Professor of Pharmacology and of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1946, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University; MS: 
Trinity University; Ph.D. 1960, Vanderbilt University 

Amy Jo Mazur, Assistant Research Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1974, Ed.D. 1977, George Washington University 

Guido Ettore Mazzeo, Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1936, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1961, 
University 

David McAleavey, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1968, M.F.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Cornell University 

John Francis McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of Busines 
B.A. 1936, Duquesne University; M.L. 1955, University of Pittsburgh 

Cynthia McClintock, Assistant Professor of Political Science TL 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University; M.A. 1968, University of California Los Angeles; P 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Linda Lyon McCloud, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1978, San Francisco State University 

Kenneth Frederick McClure, Professorial Lecturer in Commercial Law 
B.S. 1931, M.S. 1932, Wichita State University; LL.B. 1941, University of Marylan 


Kathy G. McCort, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies ^ í 
Lynn Elaine McDevitt, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studie fa 


*James Kenneth McDonald, Associate Professor oj International 


B.A. 1954, Yale University; B.Litt. 1961, D Phil. 1975, Oxford University 
- i h " ics 
Stephen E. McGaughey, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economic, 
B.A. 1962, Southwest Missouri State Colle M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Iowa State 
John Patrick McGill, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1967, Georgetown University 


Colo 


S Administr 


Dorn Charles McGrath, Jr., Professor of Urban Planning 
B.A. 1952, Dartmouth College; M.C.P. 1959, Harvard University tral 
141 ini 
Gerald Joseph McHugh, Associate Professor of Health Gare Adm sorsa 
B.Gen. Ed. 1962, University of Nebraska at Omaha; M.B.A. 1967, D.B.A 1973, 
ington University y 
Margaret McIntyre, Professor of Education "— 
BS. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1944, Nort 
versity; A.P.C. 1963, George Wash jn University 
: pedem -tration ul 
Cornelius Patrick McKelvey, Instructor in Health Gare Administra 
. i Science; M.S. 1970, Univers ] 


B.S. 1963, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
M.A. in H.C.A. 1973, George Washington University 


Francis Edward McLaughlin, Professorial Lecturer 


qni? 


in Business 


stration | 
B.S. 1960, University of New Mexico; J.D. 1966, American University i 
: - S ea meri an) 
Marian McNabb, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano and Ores 
Mus.B. 1930, University of Kansas; M.S. in Mus. 1949, Union Theological Se 
Robert Emit McNelis, Associate Professorial Lecturer 1n Educate " 
e 


B.S. 1954, West Chester State College; M.A. in Ed. 1961 Ed.D. 1968, 
University ing 
Edward C. McReady, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounlifió — 


B.S., B.A. 1964, Georgetown University; J.D. 1972, American University 


* On leave of absence academic year 1979-80 
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Comelius Glen McWright, Adjunct Professor of Forensic Sciences and of 
iological Sciences 
sA. 1952, University of Evansville; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington 2 Nein 
| : CER ; i ciences 
| lohn Latane Melnick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 
'S. 1958, J.D, 1961, University of Virginia 


tistine Foster Meloni, Adjunct Instructor in English 
BA. 1963, Wells College; M.A. 1964, Middleburg College - s 
enneth Everett Melson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 


Clences 
bin 1970, Denison University; J.D. 1973, George Washington University 
ehry M ; “th lois 
erchant, Associate Professor of Biology à; 
E 1964, M.S. 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1970, Rutgers—The State University 
sand Matthew Mergen, Associate Professor of American Civilization 
A ~ 1959, University of Nevada: M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
"tid E. Merget, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
in. itn Mount Holyoke College; M.P.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1973, Syracuse University 
l i : ? > " . 
Liam Merrick, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
Ca l ` 1905, Yale University; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of Georgia 
s, Ronald Merril, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics and Profes- 
B. “al Lecturer in Biochemistry : 
2» College of William and Mary; M.D. 1962, Georgetown University 


Louis Mescher, Assistant Professor of Biology ey? 
* St. Joseph's College, Indiana; M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Ohio State University 


» Metzger, Assistant Professor of Economics — 

' M.A. 1973, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1979, Stanford University 2 ; 

re Meyer, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Administration 

College X University of Kentucky; M.H.A. 1974, Xavier University; M.S.M. 1975, Ro: 

: lian D.P.A, 1978, Nova Univ ersity 

Jack m Meyers, Professorial Lecturer in Music 
mental Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and Environ- 

Q 

B.A, ealth 
in Hygi Stanford University; M.D. 1947, George Washington University; M.P.H. 1951, M.S. 
Arles me and Tropical Medícine 1952, Harvard University a ut 
Geor: ussell Miller, Associate Professor of Business Administration; 
Home ashington University Program (Tidewater Area Center), 
Bs Pton, Va. J 


Bp, ules US. Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1990, University of California, Los 


e " 
Bs, waon Miller, Jr., Professor of Pathology 
James we D. 1948, George Washington University 2. : 
Clini ner, Professor of Psychology; Director of Graduate Training in 
“A, 1958 Inc ology 
fà > 1962, Ph.D, 1966, Yale University 
aA 1009 a Miller, Curator, Dimock Gallery 
4 20ucher College; M.F.A. 1972. George Washington University y 

Me 1943 ES Professoria] Lecturer in Art and American Civilization 

a : adcl; * College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia University 
3 » iller, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Russian 
Bur se. astern University; M.A. 1966, University of Michigan 
2 Molina, Assistant Professor of Art 
“+ 1969, University of Wyoming 


S * * ‘ye » 
1947 dan Mondale, Professor of American Civilization 
* Macalester College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Minnesota 
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John Edward Montgomery, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health * J 
Administration $ 
B.A. 1970, Brigham Young University; M.H.A. 1972, University of Minnesota; M.S. 1975 


versity of California, Berkeley 
Karen Montgomery, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art | 
B.S. 1957, University of Maryland; M.F.A. 1976, George Washington University 


Dorothy Adele Moore, Professor oj Education ; 
B.A. 1954, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, A.P.C. 1964, Ed.D. 1970, American uni ‘4 


m » L Ü 
John Andrew Morgan, Jr., Professor oj Political Science and Public Af 
B.A. 1957, Stetson University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Duke University 


John Morrell, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.S. 1973, Georgetown University : 
> : go i 
Andrea Helen Morris, Research Instructor in Human Kinetics and Le 
Studies 
B.S. 1974, M.A. 1978, University ot Maryland d 
Glenn Ellis Morris, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychiatry ane 
havioral Sciences [Allied Health) and in Health Care Administra 
B.S. 1933, M.A. 1939, University of Illinois; M.S. in H.A. 1956, Northwestern Univers 
Mabel Elizabeth Inco Morris, Associate Professorial Lecturer in? 
matics 
B.A. 1923, University of Evansville; M.A. 1928, University of Chicago 


Margaret Morrison, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1977, George Washington University 


Dixie Ann Michels Morse, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1970, Stanford University 

James Norman Mosél, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1940, Colgate University; M.A. 1941, Columbia University 


Charles Arthur Moser, Professor of Slavic 
B.A. 1956, Yale University; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia University 


Yael M. Moses, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 
B.S. 1965, Temple University; M.S. 1975, Towson State University 
Wynne Walker Moskop, Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A. 1971, DePauw University; M.A. 1975, George Washington University alis 
Ronald Raymond Mueller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journ 
B.S. 1969, U.S. Naval Academy 
Robert Phillip Multhauf, Adjunct Professor of History 495? vi 
B.S. 1941, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; M.A 1950, ph.D. 
sity of California, Berkeley 
Joseph Patrick Murphy, Professorial Lecturer in Business Adm 
B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1950, LL.M. 1952, George Washington University ics 
x ' z . ppnno v s 
Philip Anthony Musgrove, Associate Professorial Lecturer Wn Econ rd 
B.A. 1962, Haverford College; M.P.A. 1964, Princeton University; Ph.D. 197% 
Institute of Technology 


Jerold B. Muskin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics, 4976; 


jnistratio" 


wr 


B.A. 1952, Lehigh University; M.B.A. 1958 Northwestern University; F 

University p 
Leonard Nadler, Professor of Education 1962) 

B.B.A, 1948, M.S. 1950, City University of New York, City College: Ed.D. 4 

University Le 
Honey Nashman, Assistant Professor of Human Kinetics © scho! 


Studies; Director of the Office of Laboratory Experience: 


Education and Human Development 


B.S. 1956, New York University; M.S. 1957, Smith College 
Nadine Nadeshda Natov, Professor of Russian e Unioni 
M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1941, Pedagogical Institute of Modern Languages, Soviet 


University of Michigan 
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Sty Richard Nau, Associate Professor of Political Science and Interna- 
k tional l Affairs 


x 1963, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins 
Diversity 


Sun Nur Neftci, Assistant Professor of Economics 


* 1970, Middle iu Technical University, Turkey; Ph.D. 1976, University of Minnesota 
m Louise Kai sten Ne Isc son, Adjunct Associate Professor of History 

* 1954, M University of Oklahon Ph.D. 1972, George Washington University 

a 

vid Nelson, Prof fessor of M fath e ematic 5 

p B.A, 1939, M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1 Univ y of Wisconsin 

a f : ` "e s 

ul i Delay Nels son, Adjune t Professor of He ilth Care Administration 
1954, Princeton University M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of Chicago 


u ’ - . 
hàn Nassbaum Ne ri, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Italian and 
p Engl ish 


lary: Ant M 1963 niversity of Chicago; Ph.D. 1973, University of 
Maryland to College M.A. 1 University f hicag F y 


Jor D = ó 
1 e asten Netland, Adjunct Assistant Professor of German; Assistant 
x of the ] Jivisi nofi 


tyr Qtned 


B.A on OF Universi otudents 
on i Beta. : 1, George Washi 1 Universi 
a T 1; P 
BA Lee Neugeb iuer, Lecturer in Biological 9t lences 
Benj 73, M.A 19 Universit ith D 6, George Washington University 
amin Nr: 
BA ut Nimer, Professor of Political Science and Inter: sationat Affairs 
' 51, Ph.D 1953. ITniva- , p 
Jame 453, University of Chicag« 
8 x ; 
of th mel, Adjunct Assistant Prof ssor of Education and Assistant Dean 
Hu 
Ba, ^ College of General Studies 
bert ^ M.A. 1968, Central Michigan University; Ed.D. 1972, North Carolina State University 


Anthony Norris, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 


Norton. Associate Professorial Le« turer in Classics 
É versity of Micl 
BS. top Vakovich. Assistant 1 rofi sorial Lecturer in Special Education 


hoha Wapa 2888, Southern Tino 


Science Eo Nystrom, Profe ssorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional 


B.A, 1 

Stephe = = 1937, Ph.D 1942, Clark University 
Bs, TN Prien, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
Mas Que, ncis College; Ph.D. 1971, Cornell University 


O0 
Bs, 1947 Connor, Biefeeoisial Lecturer in Management Science 
sity d S. Naval Acac | 


M.B.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1965, Stanford Uni- 


S - 
torn n) tewart Odmark, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (French 
Norm, 1969, Uniy, 


sity of ) 


abri Michigan; M.M. 1972, Catholi University of America 
dinis el Oglesby, se Assistant Professor of Health Care 
SEN, St l 
Geor otd. 1 
Ceg a 970, M.B.A. 1971, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1977, University of 
up? Andre ) 


Chan, 1058, M.A Be sky, Associate Professor of Russian 
8 Q' 2 University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1968, Georgetown University 
ssor of Forensic Sciences 
er, ichmona Ytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1961, M.C. 1964, Uni- 
sity "d; Ph.D, 1970, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth 


ate Q 
Te * 
Me] ohna gis Assistant Professor of Pathology 


*dica] Ce —- University; Ph.D. 1969, M.D. 1971, State University of New York 
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Greg Michael Orfalea, Lecturer in English 

B.A. 1971, Georgetown University; M.F.A. 1974, University of Alaska * 
Ruth Helm Osborn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Women's Stua 
Assistant Dean for Continuing Education for Women of the Colleg? 


General Studies 
B.S. 1940, University of Minnesota; M.A. in Ed. 1946, Ed.D. 1963, George washing? 


versity jl 
Dennis A. O'Toole, Associate "rofessorial Lecturer in American Ci 
v 


tion 
B.A. 1963, Princeton University; M.A.T 19€ Harvard University Ph.D. 1973, prow? 
versity 
i 
Türker Ozdogan, Assistant Professor of Ceramics [4 
Diploma 1967, School of Applied Fine Arts, Turkey; M.F.A. 1972, George washing?" 
versity 


Harry P. Pachon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administ? 

B.A. 1967, M.A. 1968, C slifornia State University, Los Angeles hh.D. 1974, Claremo® 
School 

Randall Kent Packer, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S. 1967, Lock Haven State College; Ph.D. 1971 Pennsylvania State University 

Harry Robert Page, Professor of Business Administration m 
B.A. 1941, Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1906, 
University 


Chei-Min Paik, Professor of Accounting and Quantitative Methods . 

B.B.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; M B.A. 1959, University of California, L 
D.B.A. 1963, Harvard University 

Howard Erwin Paine, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1950, American Intern tional College 


Phyllis Marynick Palmer, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Wo 


and of American Civilization 
B.A. 1966, Oberlin College; M.A. 19 Ph.D j, Ohio e University Assis 
Salvatore Rocco Paratore, Associate Professor 0o] Education, 
Dean of the Summer Sessions poi 
973, syracuse js 


men’s 


B.A. 1957, Colgate University; M.S. 1967, Yeshiva University Ph.D. 1 
tics an 


David Charles Park, Research Instructor in Human Kineu 
Studies 


y of Kentucky; M.S. 1967 


B.A, 1963, Univer 


William Carleton Parke, Associate Professor 0] Physics 
B.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, George Washin n University Health 6 
William Axel Parker, Associati Professorial Lecturer in w 


Administration i i porkeloyi 


B.S. 1945, Unive M.P.H I V tv o 
1962, George Wa ‘ - Ja) 
> x ; l À jo 
Richard Parnas, Studio Lecturer in Applied Musi (Violin and V 
*Robert Parris, Professor o] Music g.in Ld 
1 1946, 1 t nnsylvania; B+ 


B.S. in Mus.Ed. 1945, M.S. in Mus.Ed. 194 niversity of Pennsy+ 


B.A. 1966, Smith College; M.Phil. 1970 


1948, Juilliard School of Mus 
Gail Paster, Assistant Professor of English pe 


, ne 8 
Donald Clark Paup, Adjunct Professor of Human Kinetic 
Studies 
B.A. 1961, Occidental College; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Tulane University 1 sciet 
David Leo Pawson, Adjunct Associate Professor 0] Biologica j 


B.S. 1960, M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Victoria University, New Zealand 


John N. Pearce, Adjunct Associate Professor of U 


American Civilization - 
B.A. 1956, Yale University; M.A. 1959, University oi Delaware 


rban pl l 


e 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1980 
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Eldor Olin P 


Clence 


“A. 1966, University of Washington; C.Ph 1969, Ph.D. 1974, University of California, Berkeley 
Ynn Sulliy 


BA an Pena, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English 
Th "A 1974, Brown University; M.S. 1975, Georgetown University 
0 


mas Paul Perazzoli, Studio Le: turer in Applied Music (Flute) 
alinee Peris, 
Licentiate 1946 


Usic, England 


e > "1 . . 
nare Peter Perros, Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic Sciences 
7.146, M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, George Wa: ington Un 


Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 
1947, Trinity College of Music, England; Licentiate 1950, Royal Academy of 


on University 


Ine KT ; , 
"(s Bruce Peters, Visiting Associate Professor of Management Science 
David 949, U.S. Military Academy; D.B.A. 1972, George Washington Unive rsity 

l : : $ 

d Andreas Peterson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Ba nistration 

4 RM Occidental C« je; J.D. 1967, M.B.A. 1968, George Washington University; M.P.A. 

“tvatd University; Ph.D. 197 Johns Hopkins University 


BA, 1975 p erson, Instructor in Political Science 
"^: Pomona College: M Ph 1078. Y ! waite 
Uth I H HI € \ raie 1 ity 
Te X b -— 
Bs ne Peterson, Associate Professor of Education 


1974, ES. State University of New York at Buffalo: M.S 1946, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 
Tican U TZAIT 

John C niversity 

ii arles Petricciani, Adjunct Professor of Genetics and Professorial 

Bg Urer in Bi 


ological Sciences 


'$. 195 
* 1967, Stanton selar Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1960 University of Nevada, Reno; M.D. 
" 4 University 
adimi 
ir Pe : : zd 
Ma. we etrov, Professor of International Affairs 
Ber ' Php 1965, Yale Univ ersity 
BA, 1959 Verley, Visiting Assistant Professor of Physics 
ariann TALA. 1964, Ph.D. 1964, Cambridge Universit 
E e n » " 
sistant Ruth Phelps, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education; As- 
B.A TOVOSt for A firmativ T 
À Af itive Action 
my, 2991, Uni. ]irmative Actior 


ew ersity of Michigan; M.S. 1964, M.A 1965, University of Wisconsin; M.Phil 
» Professor of Psychology; Director, Counseling Center 
Ri Versity of na Ouri State College; M.A. 1940, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1949, 
l hard L s innesota 
j S. 1954, sehipps, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
ack arr em Illinois University; M.S. 1960, Ph.D 1965, Ohio State University 
B, en Pierra A e 
M 8. 1949, Ms terce, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
t^ ai Pi, 950, University of Illinois; Ph.D 1964, University of Kansas 
ic Ink: ws ; 
Judi ence 1977 akasoy Ic, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 
ph n Abr ome d'Etudes Superieures 1972, University of Grenoble, France 
A. y Tams Plotz, Associate Professor of English 


lversity ^ ollege; B.A. 1962, M.A. 1966, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1965, 


Uni, 39400, City s Research Professor of International Affairs 
Dore , sity Diversity of New York, City College; M.A.LA. 1968, George Washington 
M "1872, Php pating Assistant Professor of Political Science 
s Joh " ; : Harvard University 
"A. A . 
lay, , 200, Canet, Associate Professor of Psychology 
^B P niversity of Iowa; Ph.D. 1973, Cornell University 
S. 19g, < OTt 


er e ; E. x 
! M.A. qs, ASSOCiate Professor of Public Administration 
Pb ' University of Utah; Ph.D. 1970, Syracuse University 
1 leave f 


ederson, Associate Professor of Geography and Regional 
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Ben Posner, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration : 
B.S. in B.A. 1936, University of Arizona; M.A. in Govt. 1941, George Washingt — 


versity; Ph.D. 1962, American University 
Francisco Prats, Professor of Physics 
Licenciado en Ciencias Fisico 1946, University of Madrid; Ph.D. 1958, University of MB "| 
^ : . : a): Di 
Stephen Henry Prussing, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice); i 
rector of Choral Groups 
B.A. 1945, Occidental College; Postgraduate Diploma 1948, Juilliard School of Music 


Charles William Puffenbarger, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1951, University of Maryland; M.A. 1964, George Washington University 


Ralph Elliott Purcell, Professor of Political Science vers 


B.A. 1940, Florida Southern College; M.A. 1941, Duke University; Ph.D. 1949, U 

Wisconsin is 
Olga L. Quintana, Visiting Associate Professor of Health Care Adm 

tration 

B.S. 1970, University o! Maryland; M.B.A. 1972, D.B.A 
Jon Alrik Quitslund, Associate Professor of English 

B.A. 1961, Reed College; Ph D. 1967, Princeton University 


Sonya Antoinette Quitslund, Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1958, Seattle University; M.A. 1964 Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of Ame 


Constance Adelaide Rachlin, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano), s. 
Artist Diploma 1938, Curtis Institute of Music; Artist Diploma and Teacher's certifi 


American Conservatory at Fontainbleau 
Roland Cloyd Raffaelle, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 


David Ramaker, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1965, University of Wisconsin Milwaukee; M.S. 1968, Ph.D 
John Peter Ramo, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 
B.A. 1971, Long Island University; M.I d. 1974, American University Lei 
Margaret Mary Hupp Ramsay, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and 
Studies 
B.S. 1957, Purdue University; M.S. 1958, University of Wisconsin a 


Bernard Ramundo, Professorial Lecturer in Law jumbit 
B.A. 1947, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. o 
versity; Ph.D. 1966, American University 9 


Martha Norman Rashid, Professor oj Education p. 1988 
Ed.B. 1949, State University of New York, College at Geneseo; M.A. 1951, Ph. 


1975, George Washingto® Uni 


rica 


1971, University of 10° 


1949, M.A. 1957, 


versity of Iowa 
John Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of English T d 


B.A. 1941, Baylor University; M A. 1942, Tulane University; Ph.D 1954, Harvard 


Philip Norman Reeves, Professor of Health Care Administration 
M.B.A. 1959, University of Chicago; D.B.A. 1970, George Washington Univers! 


Joan Roddy Regnell, Associate Professor of Speech 


B.A. 1954, M.A. 1960, George Washington University x 
Harald Alfred Rehder, Adjunct Professor of Biological Science wos 
B.A. 1929, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1933, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1934, Geo 


University Lapa i 

*Bernard Reich, Professor of Political Science and Internation entit | 
B.A. 1961, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1 j 
Virginia 

Melvin Reich, Associate Professor of Microbiology "E E 
B.S. 1953, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1957, ph.D. 1 
State University : h 

Frances Catherine Reid, Adjunct Assistant Professor of English y * 
B.A. 1965, College of Notre Dame of Maryland; M.S. 1970, Georgetown ane if 

Eugene J. Reiser, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematic? R 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, University of Akron; Ph.D. 1970 University of pittsburgh ve 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1980 d 
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William Martin Reynolds, Professor of Speech 


"A-1950, Wichita State University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Florida 


Ymond Patrick Rhinehart, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
^ Ba, 862, Brown University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, Princeton University 
* Paul Ribuffo, Assistant Professor of History 


A. 1966, Rutgers—The State University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 


art Francis Rice, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
Jot; 1965, Rice University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, Louisiana State University; -M.S. 1976, 
ns Hopkins University 


arles Edward Rice, Professor of Psychology; Assistant Dean of the 


Tüduate School of Arts and Sciences 
te. P4 Towa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1959, Case Western Re- 
Tve University : 


à I à , , "ul ” 
p”, Rice, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 


Cerala v Drew University; M.A 1949, Oberlin College; "S 1966, T— of Wen 
Scie Murray Richman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 
Obert y Western Maryland College; J.D. 1966, l pivci of per nae i ' 
B.A, men’ Richter, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


0 ' University of Vermont; J.D. 1972, University of Chicago 
mas Joseph Riegert, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics 


and Le > - 
isu a 
BA, 1955 te Studies 


e ES, : : 
pa Curtin Riley, Adjunct Instructor in Accounting 
Wi i 73, Nazareth College of Rochester, M.S. 1975, Syracuse University 
a Lawrence Roach, Jr., Adjunct Instructor in Health Care Admini- 
ion 


' University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1977, American University 


of Vini Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.H.A. 1972, Medical College 
Tames Wi a Of Virginia Commonwealth University 

B.A, illis Robb, Professor of Romance Languages 
of Ameriga “sate University; M.A, 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1958, Catholic University 


p : ; 
BA, Robbins, Associate Professor of Journalism 


Lili "€ ashington and Lee University; M.S. 1955, Columbia University 
Ba. 19g POVitch Robinson, Associate Professor of Art wen 
om ' M.A, 1965, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1978, Johns Hopkins University 


B.A. 1905 Obert Robinson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
D ' MPhil. 1970, Ph.D 1974, George Washington University 
e i : 
Ba, m Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Danie j niversity of Colorado 
Q ds aBa d Roman, Professor of Management Science 
Yde F * 1949, M.A. 1953, Ph.D 1956, University of Southern California 


à University; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1967, University of Miami 
ie, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 


u è c 
i Ba” 1971, g Rose, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art and Anthropology 
M Ose mt College; M.A, 1978, George Washington University 
A MEN ws ater, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
pw ani. 088, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1960, Harvard University 
Sciences el Ross, Jr. Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 
1 


7, 
` College of St. Thomas; 


J.D. 1970, Georgetown University 


l 
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Patricia Ann Rossiter-Ravenscroft, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy. 
B.A. 1972, Duke University; M.A. 1974, George Washington University 


Lawrence Allen Rothblat, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, University of Connecticut 
James Morton Rovelstad, Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics " 
Human Studies j 
B.S. (M.E.) 1953, University of Illinois; M.B.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan | 


Walter Frederick Rowe, Assistant Professor of Forensit Sciences 
B.S. 1967, Emory University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1975, Harvard University 
William Woodin Rowe, Associate Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 
David Alton Rowley, Associate Professor of Chemistry; Assistant Dea! 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


H 
ty 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1968, Univers! 


Illinois 
Margaret Rozga, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1907, Alverno College; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1977, University of Wisconsin —Milwaukee 


Vicki Margaret Gillis Russell, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1968, Tufts University; M.A. 1972, University of Georgia 
William Rutiser, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1967, George Washington University of 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, Associate Professor of English; Assistant De 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences sity 
B.A. 1940, University of Virginia; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington Unive 
Bradley William Sabelli, Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama m 
B.F.A. 1970, Florida Atlantic University; M.A. 1972, California State University: 
M.F.A. 1974, George Washington University 
Howard Morley Sachar, Professor of History 
B.A. 1947, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University 


James Minor Sachlis, Assistant Professor of Business Administr 
B.S. 1964, M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1975, University of Maryland 


Pilar G. Suelto de Sáenz, Associate Professor of Spanish v 
Licenciada 1953, University of Madrid; M.A. 1957, Bryn Mawr College; Ph.D. 1968, 
of Maryland 

George Max Saiger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Foren 
B.A. 1963, Harvard University; M.D. 1967, Albert Einstein College of Medicine 

Stephen Walter Salant, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Econo 
B.A. 1967, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsylvania » 

B 2e C: 

Steven Charles Salop, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Econom 
B.A. 1968, University of Pennsylvania; M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Yale University —.— ili? 

eto ci à x : i 

John F. Santino, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in American 
and in Anthropology 
B.A. 1970, Boston College; M.A. 1973, University of Pennsylvania d 0 

Burton Malcolm Sapin, Professor of International Affairs 
Science; Dean of the School of Public and International Affair 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1947, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 


Richard M. Scheffler, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1965, University of Vermont and Hofstra University; M.A. 1967, 
York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1971, New York University 


Stefan Otto Schiff, Professor of Zoology 


B.S. 1952, Roanoke College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Richard Harold Schlagel, Professor of Philosophy 


B.S. 1949, Springfield College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 


Jeffrey Schlom, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics — ogg, Rut 
B.S. 1963, Ohio State University; M.S. 1966, Adelphi University; Ph.D 
State University 
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i i hera 
"Atilyn Strauss Schmal, Clinical Instructor in Art T Dy 
BA, 1969, M. A. 1974, George Washington University 


ank Schmidt, Adjunct Associate Professor of Psychology 


97 Purd University 
Ba. 1966, Bellarmine ( ollege; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Purdue U 
Will 

B 


i sor of Chemistry . ; 
ai meer “enn E a yh damn A., Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 
* 1943, M.S. 1950, G« orge Washington Univ y; M./ 


University 
l I 967, Villanova University 
eter's College; J.D. 1967, V 


| 'turer in Statistics 
ton Allan Schwartz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in S 
BS. 1938, City Unive t 


rsity of New York, City Coll 


i sturer i siness Ad- 
ett Lee Sc] tzer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Busi 
46 ochweitzer, Associa 
Ba ration A. 1973, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1975, Duke 
hive Towson State University; M.A. 1973 iv 
University Owson 
Ois Green Schwoerer, Professor of History AEE aia 
B.A, 1949, Smith Ce llege; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, Bryn Maw rC i = 
: aa 
RA bert Seavey, Assistant Professor of ba University 
P B.A, 1966, Carleton College M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1976, TRSN ! , Es 
a illiam Segel, Associate Professorial "yop ay ^ e eae 
ne 1959, Johns Hopkins Untversity: M.B.A. 1964, M.Phil. 1971, D. 
gto University r 
ei :d Music (Har 
“bara Rae Seidman, Studio Lecturer in Applied | cet Laer E 
ee. 1 ' Cleveland Institute of Music; Mus.M. 1970, Northw : 
ichard Paul Seifert, Assistant Professor of Biology Tak i DS 
n" 1968, Grinne}} College: Ph.D. 1974, State University of New 
BA : Selig, Lecturer in Anthropology Tunn Ma RN 
= ae ge A.T. 1966, Harvard U s ; M. 
University *llesley College; M.A.T. 19 


: qe cay i 
B remetis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Ar 
E] a 173, M. "A. 1975, George Washington University 
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inetics and 
Lei is Shafer Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Human Kin 
1s 


University of New 
York n M.F. 1957, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1966, State 
* College of Environmental Science and Forestry i PUES 
B.A affer, Assistant Professor of Political ; — ayn He 
Stanley oo University of Colorado; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1975, University 
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B.A off, Professorial Lecturer in History Aer LS 
le University City University of New York, City College; M.A. 


d Schulter Shapiro, Lecturer in English 

Robe » George Washington University EE 
34, w dexter Sharkey, Professor of Economic = y 

Thom, v Princeton University; Ph.D. 1958. Johns Hopkins Unive css ed 

lott Shaughnessy, Associate Professor of oe gee Uu 
s, ih on University Program (Tidewater Area —— m en 
Verity; Massachusotts Institute of Technology; M.A. in Ed. 1948, sbhángto 
zn 957, Johns Hopkins University 


i cience 
uA, Ut Shavel], Professorial Lecturer in Management Se qn ds 
wag, 1990, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.B.A., 1962, versi 


se Sh tistics 
a aw, Research Pro essor of Statist: 
i Ohio Wes incl M.A. 1996, University of Pennsylvania 
BA, wohe on, Adjunct Instructor in Accounting ; 
Y Northwestern University; M.B.A. 1974, Drexel University 


inis Shepherd, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Ad- 
UN station 


University Of Texas; J.D. 1973, American University 
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Stanley Newton Sherman, Associate Professor of Business Administ 
B.A. 1952, M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1977, University of Maryland " 


*Chung-wen Shih, Professor of Chinese 
B.A. 1945, St. John's University, China; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, Duke University 


Jay Robert Shotel, Associate Professor of Special Education a 
B.A. 1967, Ed.M. 1970, Ed.D. 1972, Temple University p ; 

Robert George Shouldice, Associate Professor of Health Care Adm 
tion 


B.A. 1966, Lycoming College; M.B.A. 1969, D.B.A. 1974, George Washington University 


Walter Allen Shropshire, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 

Eugene Joseph Shuchart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accountil gy 
B.S. 1950, Villanova University; M.B.A. 1951, University of Pennsylvania; C.P. 
of Virginia 

tRobert Hermann Shumway, Professor of Statistics echt 
B.A. 1958, Carleton College; M.S. 1960, Iowa State University of Science and T 
Ph.D. 1965, George Washington University 


Robin Christopher Sickles, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1972, Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1976, University of North Carolina 


Herschel Sidransky, Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, M.D. 1953, M.S. 1958, Tulane University 


Frederic Richard Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry 
B.A. 1954, Harvard University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Kansas 


Robert Sumner Sigafoos, Professorial Lecturer in Botany sit 
B.S. 1942, M.S. 1943, Ohio State University; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard Unive out f 
Gaston Sigur, Professor of International Affairs; Director, Insti 
Sino-Soviet Studies 
Ph.D. 1957, University of Michigan 


Us oui I d 

David Elliot Silber, Professor of Psychology universi 
B.A. 1958, Wayne State University; M.A. 1960, Ohio University; Ph.D. 1905, 
Michigan 3 


Peter Silberman, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism , Mise 
B.A. 1952, City University of New York, Queens College; M.A. 1950, University 9 , 


Suzanne Lee Simons, Associate Professor of Anthropology e 
B.A. 1948, Ohio State University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of New Me 


Thomas D. Simpson, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1964, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1968, University of Chicago 


Richard Sines, Assistant Professor of Economics orsit 
B.A. 1965, Miami University; M.S. 1909, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Ohio State Univ "LÀ 


Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Professor of Operations Researe 


search Professor of Statistics , ys 0E) 

B.S. 1959, B.V. Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Technology, India; 

Rutgers—The State University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 
FLA 


Daniel Sinick, Professor of Education university | 
B.A. 1936, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1937, State | 


York at Albany; Ph.D. 1955, New York University 
Myrna Carol Sislen, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 


B.A. 1970, American University ‘on 
1 I : Administrati 
Michelle Lynn Slagle, Visiting Instructor in Business 
B.B.A. 1970, M.B.A. 1973, George Washington University 
Care A? 


C.B. Smiley, Jr., Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health 


: i . > ences 
tion and Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Science" — 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1979. 
t On sabbatical leave spring semester 1980. y 
* On sabbatical leave academic year 1979-80. y 
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ur Hall Smith, EN of P. g 
— 4 BRA. 1951, Minois Wesleyan Univers 
qm jS chemistry nr doi 
amin Williams Smith, Professor of Bio ; tsk: eas oe 
a P liams — — and State University; M.S 
d " Tginia Po i 
Washington University 3 
-ei n 
'late ssor of Educatio 
g i smith, Associate Profess iere me irn 
BA Wilson qu mis Ed.M. 1965, Ed.D. 1971, University o 
: * Central State C ge; Ed. 


Tey A, Smith, Lecturer in English 
BA, 1975, Georgetown Unive rsity 


1 ic Sci- 
sori r in Forensic S 
Joseph Thurston Smith, Associate Professorial Lecture 
ences 


M.D, 1952, University of Alberta 
Linda 
BP 


T. Smith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
=A. 1975, Florida Ir 


Paul Alh 
BSFs. 


I lini sit 
ternational University 


1 ional Affairs 
ert Smith, Professorial Lecturer in E fi 
1949 Georgetown University; M.P Ac , Har Seinen Hl 
alton Edward Smith, Associate Professor of emm aims University 
BS. M.S 1962 University of Missouri; D.Sc. 1972, George Ws 


matics 
hur Smith Associate Professor of Mathema 
; 1, M.A. 1947, Syracuse University aai sd 
Ric ard Saxon Snell, Professor of Anatomy and of Orthop 
MB, B.S. 1949 Ph.D 1955 M.D. 1961, University of Londc nie eto 
i Christen Snellingen, Professorial Lecturer in Ec 
Lu. 7, Oslo University, Norway 
eanne 
B.A 


E Kinetics isure Studies 
llen Snodgrass Professor of Human Kinetics and Leis 
1 i 


i ; Ed.D. 1975, Univer- 
ty Ohio Wesleyan University; M.S. in P.E. 1953, Smith College 
ad " North Carolina at Greensboro 


; ial Education 

ES Sy ore Sobel, poen fiae T University; Ed.D. 
py. 995, University f Michigan; M.A. in Ed. 1970, G 

1978, American ya, 9f Michi 


an University national Affairs 
ael Joseph Sodaro, Visiting Assistant Professor of Inter 
"s Politica] Science 


7. F. a 71 olumbía 
Ord kins University; Ph.D. 1978, C 
U versity; M.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins i ity 
Diversi: am Uni y; } 


l 

"rael Gregory Sohn, Adjunct Pro fessor of Gun» Columbia University; Ph.D. 
= R35. City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1938, 

Ge * Hebrew University, Israel 
Orge g 


olomon P urer in Business Administra- 
ti : l ' Assistant rofessorial Lecturer i SI 
on a 5 


»4 in Management Science : fendi 
Ra PA. 1971, Central ate ticut State College; M.B.A. 1972, Suffo 


> e School of 
hie olomon, Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduat 
BA, ond Sciences 


9, New York 
y ; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, 

‘Wersity City University of New York, Brooklyn College 

Thom 


; man Kinetics and 
Pie Songster, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Huma 
“me Studi rersity; Ph.D. 1967, Uni- 
N ioe, cp *; M.A. 1963, Northeast Missouri State University; 
Teity of Ut ge; M.A, " 
Jayn D 


- rnment and 
Baker Spain, Distinguished Visiting Professor of Gove 
PO Administration 


iff Collgee; Dr.Pub. 
toe QVETSity of California, Berkeley; LL.D. 1969, Edgecl 
barto, George W. : 


i inci i; LL.D. 1972, Dun- 
ashington University; LL.D. 1970, University of Cincinnati 
llege of : 


dministration; 
the Holy Cross; D.H.L. 1972, Bryant College uei Sue a 
epu Springfield College, LL.D. 1973, Gallaudet College; D.H. ot sa 
DHL 1975, Loyola College; D.H.L. 1978, Westminister College 

Balen Sparks, 4 


: : ism 
Ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Journal 
* San Jose State Univ ersity 


1978 
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Paul Eppley Spiegler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological Scie 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, George Washington University * 


Marina Stajic, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1972, University of Novi Sad, Yugoslavia; Ph.D. 1977, University of Maryland 
fe n è ji | 
Loretta May Stallings, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure studies 
B.A. 1947, Stanford University; M.A. 1950, University of the Pacific; Ed.D. 1965, UR | 
of Texas at Austin 
George Stambuk, Professor of International Affairs 
Abs.Jur. 1943, University of Zagreb, Yugoslavia; M.A. 1956, 
Carol Buchalter Stapp, Research Instructor in Education 


Indiana univers 


Ph.D. 1961 


B.A. 1967, Tulane University; M.A. 1969, University oi Penn ylvania 
James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law 
B.A., LL.B., 1958, St. John's University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York University hy 


TANE : j 
Donald Eugene Starsinic, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geogr? 


and Regional Science 
B.A. 1952, University of Pittsburgh; M.A. 1957, University of Chicago 

Clarence Steinberg, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English aait" 
B.A. 1953, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1957, University of Con? 
Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 

*Carl Steiner, Professor of German 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 

George Steiner, Professor of Music; Director of Orchestra 
B.S. 1938, Mus.B. 1938, Mus.M. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 

Chirstopher Willie Sten, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1966, Carleton College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971 Indiana University 

George Christopher Stephens, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1967, M.S. 1969, George Washington University Ph.D. 1972, Lehigh University 


*Richard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology pih cuo 
B.A. 1951, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of No 
Charles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Edward C. Stewart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1950, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1957, University of Texas 
Phyllis Langton Stewart, Associate Professor of Sociology cover 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1962, California State University, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1968, 
California, Los Angeles 
Eugene Almon Stone, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
James Ashley Straw, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida 
Allyn Douglas Strickland, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1972, Cornell University; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1976, University of Wisconsin 


Nancy Striffler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
B.A. 1963, Temple University; M.S. 1964, University of Michigan 


Margaret Ann Strom, Adjunct Instructor in English 
B.A. 1967, American University; M.A. 1970, University of Maryland Pt 
George Stuart, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology. egit 
B.S. 1956, University of South Carolina; M.A. 1970, George Washington 
1975, University of North Carolina i 
Theodore Suranyi-Unger, Jr., Research Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1950, Syracuse University; Dr. rer. pol. 1957, University of Vienna 


Amin Mohammed Suria, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology sivas 


B.S. 1963, M.S. 1904, University of Karachi, Pakistan; Ph.D. 1971, Vande mics 
Sterling Scott Sutton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in e" 


B.A. 1952, M.A. 1950, University of Florida; M.A. 1904, Ph.D. 1985, Geo 
versity 1 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1980. 3 
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P 
“avastu Swamy, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
* 1957, M.S. 1958, Andhra University, India; Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 


Q 
wy -Tak Taam, Professor of Mathematics 
Rol 8. 1942, University of Illinois; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1945, Harvard University 
"land Henry Tanck, Associate Research Professor of Psychology 
1939, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, George Washington University 


Baon Frank 7 l'aragin, Associate Professor of Physics 
in Engr. 1965, M Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 


Th 
mas Clinton Te: 
"? 1900, George Wa ashington University 


ert Harris Teic h, Associate Professor of Public Affairs 
‘5. 1964, Ph.D 


ples, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 


1969, Ma etts Institute of Technology 
z p 
à Teleki, Jr., Asso ciate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropolog 
* 1967, George wv igton University; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, Pennsylvania State University 
Ou : i 
oblas Harold T lle r, Professor of I esign and Graphics 
Ch rle 1958, Western Michigan 1 niversity; M.F.A. 1962, George Washington University 
a 
x J. Test ; Associate Profes SOT of fenis ement Science 
Alv S. 1964, Lafayette College M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, University of California, Los Angeles 
vi ) 
an Thaler, bus rial Lect n Máthiihatibs 
"Jean 1959, Columbia Univers ity; Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
$ Dene âN çois Marie Thi ilt, Assistant Professor of French 
1976 "QUIeat 1960, Licence i ; Lettre i, Diplôme d'Etudes 1965, Academie de Paris; Ph.D. 


niversity of M 


Oan p Elizabeth - Thiel, ; 


ary 


Assista nt Professor of Speech 


B.A, 
Jniy 1901, Marygrove ( llege M \. 1971 € University of America; Ph.D. 1975, 
K ü "uy of Mic} igan x 
ST 
Staat hoenelt, Professor of German 
lZab VR 1956, Ph.D, 19¢ 1, University of Freiburg 
et i e ud 
A, th Marsh all Thom is, Lecturer in English 
ay 4, Radcliffe College , 
on E 
A. a Edward Thom: iS, As sociate Profes sor of Statistics 
ltene A. 1957, M.Phil. 1971, George Washington University 


:» Assoc late Professor of A 
Ron d = 1969, G »eorgetown University 


e r 7 « 

B.A oe tes Thom 1pson, Prof essor of opean History 
^ Yale Uniy ersity: I Iniver ag 
ity; Ph.D 4, Ur r icago 


BA, 197 ke ompson, Adjunct Instructor in English 
ichar : amazoo College: M.A. 1977 University of Michigan 


ssor of History and International Affairs 


Samue} T ? University; Ph.D. 1966, Unive rsity of Washington 
U 1 . n : 
BA. 1g 9, m, Professorial Lec turer in | Busi iness Administration 
üx David Eun College; M.B.A. 1941, Columbia University 
i i 
aA 1942, wicktin, Spec ial L ecturer in eked 
Merica lVersity of Pennsylvania; Rabbi 1947, D.D. 1977, Jewish Theological Seminary of 
Atlas 


St < - 
Search anley Tidball Henry D. Fry Professor of Physiology and Re- 
of 1959 TOjessor of Medicine 
M Wisconsin esleyan University; M.S 


1952, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1955, University 
n; M.D. 195 58, 


i University of Chicago 
lZa 
aa w beth Tidball, Professor of Physiol ogy 
1; 96D. 1973 Wilt, Mount Holyoke C. college; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1959, University of Wiscon- 
of Bot aty's Cont College; D.Sc. 1974, Trinity ( colle; ge (District of Columbia); D.Hum. 
? South, ollege (Indiana); D.S. 1977, Cedar Crest College; D.Sc. 1978, The University 


ica] uere ir Semester 1980 
mic year 1979-80. 


- Peter B. Vaill, Professor of Human Systems 
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Neil Avrill Tilkens, Associate Professor of Music 
Mus.B. 1950, Columbia Union College; Mus.M. 1952, Philadelphia Conservatory of Musi 


Rodney Tillman, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1943, Henderson State College; M.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1955, Columbia University 
iol 


Barbara Mills Timberlake, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Bi 


Sciences 
B.S. 1952, George Washington University; M.A. 1955, Amherst College 


*Edwin Timbers, Professor of Government and Business Relations 
B.A. 1944, West Virginia University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1954, University of Michigan 

Nicholas Diggs Tiscione, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1968, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Hofstra University 

George Todaro, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 

, B.A. 1958, Swarthmore College; MD. 1963, New York University 

Susan J. Tolchin, Associate Professor of Public Administration "m 
B.A. 1961, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1962, University oi Chicago; Ph.D. 1968, Ne 
University 

Margaret Cooper Tolson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
Mus.B. 1931, Mus.M. 1936, University of Rochester 

Carl Augustus Troester, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Human Kine 


Leisure Studies " 
B.S. 1937, Northeast Missouri State University; M.A. 1938, University of Missouri 


tics 


1942, Columbia University 

Joseph Louis Tropea, Associate Professor of Sociology " 
B.A. 1962, Wayne State University; M.A. 1965, Mic higan State University; Ph.D. 197» 
Washington University 

Philip True, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
B.A. 1948, Western Michigan University; M.S. 1950, University of Chicago 


Linda Albertson Tsantis, Assistant Professor of Special Education | gg. 
B.A. 1965, M.A. 1970, Old Dominion University; Ed.D. 1974, George Washington U 


David George Tuerck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economie y, 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1964, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1986, University of Vi 
Colin M. Turnbull, Visiting Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1949, B.Litt. 1957, D.Phil. 1964, Oxford University 


Mortimer Darling Turner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology, 
B.S. 1943, M.S. 1954, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1972, University of 


Curtis Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1935, Macalester College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, University of Iowa 


Alan D. Uliberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1954, Reed Couege; LL.B. 1960, riarvard Univ i 


Elinor Ulman, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art Therapy nnolo8y 
B.A. 1930, Wellesley College; B.S. 1943, lowa State University of Science and Tee 
Stuart Umpleby, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S., B.A. 1967, M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1975, University of Illinois 


George Vartkes Vahouny, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 


B.A. 1958, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, Harvard University 


Barbara Ann Von Barghahn, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A. 1970, University of Iowa; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, New York University 


Clemmont Eyvind Vontress, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1952, Kentucky State College; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1965, Indiana Unive 
Alan G. Wade, Assistant Professor of Speech í 
B.A. 1968, Northwestern University; M.A. 1972, Catholic University of Americ 


Catherine Allen Wagner, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Anthror 
B.A. 1969, St. John's College (Maryland); M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, Univers 


rsity 


f 
e 


olo! 


* On leave of absence academic year 1979-80. 
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B.E, 1970 Vanderbilt University; J.D. 1975, Colur 
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j TT 172 £ ociology " Dame; Ph.D. 

Ruth Ann Wallace, Profe "c of 9c A. 1963, University of Notre 

215,1901, Immaculate Heart College; M./ 

University of California, Berkeley 


1 zement S ience 
gi H ; 'er in Manageme C z ewe 
egi i S Wa D 'ssorial Lecturer D. 1963, Geor Washington 
A m W Ither, PO rnia, Los Angeles; M.A. 1960, Ph.D 63 org 
EON + University o ifornia, 
Univers jniversi V 


ofe of Chinese  . 
: , lang. Assistant Professor aei n Education 

hw ping . qe : yo 1955, Tokyo University of Edu 

x + Taiwan Normal Ur "yi 
mg Wang, Lecturer in Chinese in. Moama s 
illi oria cturer in 1 

lam Arthur Ward, Professorial Lec 
BA, 196 : 


1, M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, University of Colorado Applied Music (Percussion 
Thomas Howard Wardlow, Studio Lecturer in Applie 
Instr : 
u 
ps aments) 


"? 1002, M.S. 1964, University of Illinois 


ori r in Statistics 
*s Hutchinson Ware, Associate Professorial Lecture 
3A. 1902, Yale University; Ph.D 1969, Stanford — y ud Public Administra- 
Charles Woodrow Washington, Associate Profess 
tion . 


76, Syracuse University 
"4 n, M.P.A 1971, Florida Atlantic University; Ph.D. 1976, Sy 


B.A pp ate so t I fesso ial Lecturer in ournalism 
] 

1 As sociate P 0 r 

* 1950 W rfall, AS 


Wabash College si 7 
Don ayne Watkins, Associate Professor of Ee ce : 
un 1963, University of Louisville; Ph.D. 1968, EI ical Science and Public 
“then ay Wayne, Associate Professor of Politica 
n University of Rochester; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, MEE aaa in Forensic 
Wtence Howard Wechsler, Assistant Professoria 
Sciences 


Tachina University 
87, Penn 1 State University; J.D. 1970, George Washington 

7 Sylvania State niversity; 

leo ylvania 


; < er in English 
B. lBüstus Weigant, Assistant Professorial Lecturer 
«A, 1962, M.A. i = ' 


R 963, Univ ty of Michigan; Ph.D. 1969, Duke University 
d 3, University of Michig cat’ ut ie 
M Snald Weismiller, Professor of Englis i University; D.Phil. 1950, Oxford 
i, 1888 Litt.D, 1953 c ell College; M.A. 1942, Harvarc 
„University *J. 1953, Corne ;ollege; 
i ^ ina 
naa Welling Assistant Professor of Acc punima- Renssolese Polytedinis 
A 1968, Cit University f New York, Queens College; M.S. 1970, 
I b titute; Php n Versity of Ne 


*J. 1974 New York University 
^ i j erman 
erres, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in G 
. 1972. Ph.D, 1977, George Washington University 


: in Health Care 
ttlieb, Associate Professorial Lecturer in 


' BLA, 1964, George Washington University 


;. cal leave academic year 1979-80. 
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John Lee Westrate, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration ; 


B.A. 1944, Illinois College; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1963, University of Chicago 1 
Briggs J. White, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences E 
B.A. 1932, D.C.L. 1965, Sterling College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, University of Colorado | 


*David Gover White, Professor of Chemistry 
B.Ch.E. 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
Jane Elizabeth White, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 
Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester; M.A. 1963, American University 
Richard Otis White, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Oboe) 
Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester 
Sarah Elizabeth White, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


John Theodore Wieseman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic 


ences 
B.A. 1958, Wesleyan University; LL.B. 1963, Columbia University 
Garland Dean Wiggs, Associate Professor of Education m 
$ 


B.B.A. 1956, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1960, University of Northern Colora! 
1971, George Washington University 

Gail Roggin Wilensky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Michigan 


Ellen Reeder Williams, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A. 1969, Wellesley College; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Princeton University 


Katherine Johnston Williams, Lecturer in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1962, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1977, George Washington University 


Noriko Kurosawa Williams, Lecturer in Japanese 
B.A. 1970, Keio Gijuku University, Japan 


Sharon Willig, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech 
B.S. in Ed. 1963, University of Georgia; M.A. 1971, University of Maryland 


Robert Crumpton Willson, Associate Professor of Journalism 
B.A. 1951, George Washington University 


Lawrence Winkler, Professor of Education 
B.S. 1952, M.A. 1954, Washington University; Ed.D. 1965, George Washin 


Erik Kenelm Winslow, Associate Professor of Behavioral Sciences sort Uf 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Case Western R 
versity 

Gail Wisan, Adjunct Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1966, City University of New York, Hunter College; M.A. 1969, 
of Illinois d peist 

Maida Rust Withers, Associate Professor of Human Kinetics 4 
Studies 
B.A. 1958, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1960, University of Utah al Af 

Sharon Lee Wolchik, Visiting Assistant Professor of Internation 
and Political Science 4 
B.A. 1970, Syracuse University; M.A. 1972, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1978, 
Michigan irs 

"T . r i 

Thomas William Wolfe, Professorial Lecturer in International Affe! psn 

B.A. 1935, Hiram College; M.A. 1950, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1955, Georg? 


Roger Alan Wolff, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1956, University of Maryland; M.Phil. 1973, George Washington University | 


Kirk Marcus Wolter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1970, St. Olaf College; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Iowa State University n 


Reuben Esselstyn Wood, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, California Institute of Technology; M.S. 1937, 


William Thomas Woodward, Assistant Professor of Painting 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, American University 4 


gton university 


University of 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1979. 
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John Franklin Wright, Jr., Associate Professor of Drawing and Graphics 
A. 1954, American Univer sity; M.A. 1960, University of Illinois 
illiam Ralph Wright, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Clarinet and 
Saxophone) 
Iploma 1951, Curtis Institute of Music; Mus.M. 1971, Catholic University of America 


e 
len Bates Yakobson, Professor of Russian 
S. 1935, Harbin Law School, Manchuria 
i | z Ds 
rv Marcia Yeager, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Religion 
908, Ohio University; M.A. 1975, Duke University 


ü l 
E: Elwood Yeide, jr., Professor of Religion 


"A. 1953, Williams ( jlege; B.D. 1957, Union Theological Seminary; Ph.D. 1966, Harvard 
niversity ; č 
Ant : s 5 à : 

hony Marvin Yezer, Associate Professor of Economics 


B.S, 
1966, Dartmouth College: M.S. 1967, London School of Economics and Political Science; 
ssachusetts Institute of Technology 
c . Professor of E , nics 
< l, ssociate Frojessor of Economics 
), Fu Jen University, China; M.A. 1950, University of Denver; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia 


ej : : 

BA ellen Zedek, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Bet 33, Hebrew Un versity, Israel; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1958, Boston University 

ty Zeige , - 

BA ae Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy : 

8t 1982, M.A 1904, Amer University z 

even J. Zeitli D. "A i $ e. go ; 

;eitlin, An stant Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 


ersity of P« ni I M.A. 1972, Bucknell University 


tz, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
- 1099, M.S Y 


Isai 1940, City University of New York, City College 
lah cp 1 
B.A Morris Zimmerman, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Americ x ' M.S.W, 1953, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of 
ohn E 
A mund Ziol k owski, Associate Professor of Classics 
' tke Universi Ph.D. 1 University of North Carolina 
amas t i 1 Uni I $ ru 
B.A, Willi RH Zito, Jr., A tant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
ema wn Unive 
rd arles 7 dy i 
À Bs, Chance 7 Zook, Associate Professor of Pathology (Comparative) 
Attle y M ( ^ 
"| Joseph Luche | , , yl 
1 55, Ph.D prom 
Jack Di 4. 19 
ba Wick, Prof« Or of s ratior 
* 1959, s Du t dI ra n 
E 1964 i versi M.B.A. 1961, George Washington University 


ONsy 
CRASULTANTS IN RESEARCH— 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


W, WEEET " $ . , 
ranch N èlstein, Head, Section on Molecular Cardiology, Cardiology 


» National r1 p , 
Ure and p ational Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute; Biochemistry (Struc- 
B.A, 955, p "unc tion of Contractile Proteins) 
lame ' *TInceton Univer tv: M.D. 1 Har U 


00d a Dr Nutritional Sciences Branch, Division of Nutrition, 
Vail bility) Drug Administre ition; Biological Sciences (Nutrient Bio- 


1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Wisconsin 


A 
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Elizabeth Potts Anderson, Research Biochemist, Laboratory of Bioch 
istry, National Cancer Institute; Metabolism of Purines and Pyrimié 
B.A. 1945, Sarah Lawrence College; M.S. 1947, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1951, SEE 
University E 

W. French Anderson, Head, Section on Molecular Hematology, Natio! 
Heart and Lung Institute; Genetics TE 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1963, Harvard University; M.A. 1960, Cambridge University mel 

Aftab Ahmed Ansari, Head, Cellular Immunology Division, Naval Medi 
Research Institute, National Naval Medical Center; Microbiology 
munology) 
B.S. 1961, D.J. Government Science College, Pakistan; M.S. 1963, Univers 
M.S. 1967, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1970 University of Arizona 

Richard Asofsky, Head, Experimental Pathology Section, Nation 
stitute of Arthritis, Metabolism, and Digestive Diseases; Immunology 


M.D. 1958, State University of New Yor! d "| 
Jerry Laurens Barnard, Curator, Division of Crustacea, u.s. Natig 
Museum of Natural History, Smithsonian Institution; Crustacean 

ology 
B.A. 1949, M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, University of Southern California 40 
Joseph Bellanti, Professor of Pediatrics and of Microbiology, George 
University School of Medicine; Mi robiology (Immunology) 
B.S. 1954, M.D. 1958, State University of New York at Buffalo Jost 
Larry Bilker, Chief Psychologist, Bradley Day Hospital, Rhode 1$ 
Psychology (Family and Child Diagnosis and Therapy) vii 
B.A. 1960, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1900, 
sity of Florida 
Ethel Joan Blanchette-Mackie, Director, Electron Microscopy 
Section for Nutrition and Endocrinology, National Institute of A 


Metabolism and Digestive Diseases; Biology of Lipids 

B.S. 1956, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, 

Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University ^ logi 
Larry Bockstahler, Chief, Pathologic Studies Section, Division of e joh 

Effects, Bureau of Radiological Health, Food and Drug Adminis ma 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare/Public Healt 

ice; Genetics (Radiation Bio-effects) 

B.S. 1956, Michigan State University; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, University of wisconsin ati o 
Charles Boone, Head, Cell Biology Section, Viral Biology Branch, 


Ph.D. 1970, 


New York Un? 


Cancer Institute; Microbiology (Virology) aliforni^ 
M.D. 1951, University of California, San Francisco; Ph.D. 1963, University of c 
Angeles ji 


Wallace Bowman, Chief, Environment and Natural Resources policy | ge 
sion and Senior Specialist in Environmental Policy, Congressior wy 
search Service, Library of Congress; American Civilization : 
ture and Environment) 


B.A. 1949, M.S. 1953, Washington University; M.A. 1956, Yale University No : 
Murray Frederick Brennan, Senior Investigator, Surgery Branch 
Cancer Institute; Biochemistry (Surgical Science 
yl 81C€ ) New zealot 


B.S. 1961, University of New Zealand; M.B.Ch.B. 1964, University of Otago; p 
Milton Brightman, Head, Section on Neurocytology, Laboratory % 9% 
pathology and Neuroanatomical Sciences, National Institute 0 
logical Diseases; Anatomy (Neuroanatomy) à 
B.S. 1945, M.A. 1948, University of Toronto, Canada; Ph.D. 1954, Yale University f f 
Stephen Wheeler Burks, Director of Solid Waste Project, National ? i 


of Cities; State and Local Politics " 
B.A. 1962, Stanford University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Michigan State University — 


"n 
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terature ; istory 
and History) > 11 
"A. 1942, P 1947, Howard University; Ph.D. 1956, Columbia University 


2 x ild 
even John Catt, Chief, Reproduction Branch, National Institute of Chil 


à (pé; Por H 
ealth and Human Development; Endocrine Pharmacology pm m. 
a. 1950, M.D 1960 University of Melbourne, Australia; Ph.D. 1967, Monas J 


enneth Shueh-Shen Chang, Head, Viral Oncogenesis Section, Laboratory 


icrobi ' (Virology) 
M i ', National Cancer Institute; Microbiology (Virology 
Morell Biology, National Can er Instit rte dical Science 1909, Tokyo Universite 
“h Nation wan University octor of M 
pa . , " MEM DENT Ms s 
John Young Col: Chairman, The Librarian's Task Force on Goals, 
6 J "TE , 


. 
P . E 
izati | Pl brary ;'ongress; American Civilization 
me on cte a M ^ wees Johns Hopkins University; 
PhD, 495; M-L-S. 191 suy ot Wa 
id Collette, Ass stant Director, Bureau of Commercial pe ary Sys- 
Pmatics Laboratory, Smithsonian Institution; Biology of Fishes 


B.S. 1956 
^ » Ph.D 1960, Cornell University z 
t Emmett Darcy, Political Science Department, Oklahoma State Uni 

BAY; Political Sc olitics and Social Change) 

o ius ag Y — s ad? ; æ- University of Kentucky 
Yde Dawe Head, Comparative Oncology Se tion, ee a Path- 

nh Nati Cancer Ir : Biological Sciences (Oncology 

» “ational Cancer Institute: Biological Science: 

M — Lafayette Coll e M D. 1945, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1956, University of 
j Minnesota : llege; M 1 : 
oha Farrar, Senior Staff Fellow, National Institute of Dental Research; 

ICrobio] 
Ogy (Ir unolog 

tj - xa Ac E ty; Ph.D. 1972, University of Notre Dame 

p Spivey Fox, Chief, Is Secti rutriti Sciences 

ne Rae Spivey Fox, Chief, Minerals Sex tion, Nutritional 


Branch, Division of Nut ition, U.S. Food and Drug Administration; Bio- 


Chemi : 
‘stry (Mineral Nutrition 
We ne Ab gain M.S. 1945, Towa State University; Ph.D. 1953, George 


Em "2, Harvard University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, University of mene z of 
Š reese, Chief, Molecular Biology Laboratory, esce er- abe 
ist sical Disorders, Communicable Diseases, and m" T rem. 
Vordiplom Utagens, Control Mechanisms, and hay ge fee " ce 
e 1948, University of Heidelberg; Diplom 1951, Ph m 1953, Un h Na- 
tiong] h Friedman, Chief, Laboratory of ud Diguative Disia 
Men Dstitute of Arthritis, Metabolism, and Digestive Di - 
my: See Comal UE ent M.D. 1958, New York University 3 : 
Y David Gardner, Chief, Section of Gastroenterology, Digestive DING 
Pon, ational Institute of Arthritis, Metabolic and Digestive Diseases; 
BA, 1902 08Y (Digestive Diseases) E id 
ert i niversity of Kansas; M.D. 1966, University of Pennsylvan hes WE 
Musenn Jt. Chairman, Department of Vertebrate o : Sv yerum: 
Ba, 1951, mp atura] History, Smithsonian Institution; Vertebra 
“perk Richmond Goff, formerly Chief, Rare Book Division, Reference 
tment, Library of Congress; American Civilization (History of 
nog and the Book) 


U^ 195 
N ‘MA. 1999, Litt.D. 1965, Brown University 


Ss 
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Joseph Goldstein, Assistant Professor of Metallurgy, Department of M 
lurgy and Material Science, Lehigh University; Meteorite Study — 
B.S. 1960, M.S. 1962, D.Sc. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technology M 

Robert Goldstein, Chief, Pulmonary Immunology Research Labom 
Veterans Administration Hospital; Microbiology (Immunology) 
B.A. 1962, Brandeis University, M.D. 1966, Jefferson Medical College; Ph.D. 19 
Washington University 

James Granger, Chief of Child Guidance Service and Director of Trat 
Walter Reed General Hospital; Art Therapy 
B.A. 1955, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1961, Univers f Rochester 

Gordon Guroff, Head, Section on Intermediary Metabolite m, Labor 

s A "m e Y i 
Biomedical Sciences, National Institute of Child Health and 
Development; Amino Acid Metabolism yir 
B.S. 1954, University of Illinois; M.S. 195¢ Auburn University; Ph.D. 195% U 
of Wisconsin 

John Hardt, Senior Specialist in Soviet Economics, C Dongrossioil Rest 
Service, Economic Division, Library of Congress; Soviet E conomi 
(Comparative Economic Systems) Us 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Columbia 

Joseph Ernest Hazel, Research Geologist, Paleontology and Strati 
Branch, U.S. Geological Survey; Paleontology asii 
B.A. 1956, M.A. 1960, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1963, Louisiana State Univ 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 

Ronald Herberman, Head, Cellular and Tumor Immunology section fy 
ratory of Cell Biology, National Cancer Institute; Tumor Immun 
B.A. 1960, M.D. 1964, New York University 1 AU 

Peter N. Herbert, Director, Division of Clinical and Experiment 
sclerosis, The Miriam Hospital; Biochemistry (Lipo] roteins) 
B.S. 1963, Rensellaer Polytechnic Institute; M.D. 1967, Yale Univer 

Gary Hodgen, Chief, Section on Endocrinology, Re productio lop 
Branch, National Institute of Child Health and Human peveloP 


Physiology (Reproduc tive E ndocrinology y) 
B.Sc. 1965, M.Sc. 19t Purd niversity; Ph.I Í iio St ty 


f t ps psychiattý, 


Jane M. Holmes, Staff Neuropsy URN Sn Department o jities) 
dren's Hospital Medical Center; Psychology (Le ni ; Disabil .otland 
B.A. 1968, University of Du I d ) niv p burgh, inal 
y ; : vi 
Loren Horton, State Historical Society of Iowa; American Ci 


(History of Iowa) 


B.A. 1955, M.A. 1960, University of Northern Iowa 


cen 


Richard Houbrick, Supervisory Marine Biologist Smithsonian pue 
raphic Sorting Center, Smithsonian Institution; Biologica 
(Malacology) - 
ABT! / B.A. 1959, St. Bernard College; M.S. 1967, University of Miami; Ph.D. 1971, 


South Florida 


Thelma Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Ps) y; Abnormal psych 
B.A. 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 


David Jacobowitz, Chief, Section on Histopharmacology, 
Glinical Science, National Institute of Mental Health; 4 
{Neuropharmacology) obio ` 
B.S. 1953, City Univers ty of New York, City ¢ ege; M.S. 1958, Ph.D 190% 
University Ins Ti 

Meredith Leam Jones, Curator, Division of Worms, Smithsonian “a 


Invertebrate Zoology 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, University of California, Berkeley 
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Shung.chanc Jong, Head, Mycology Department, American Type Culture 


Collecti i i 
ction; Microbiology : 5 
X 1960, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1966, Western Illinois University; Ph.D. 1969, 
ashington State University 


“obert Konrad Kahn, Psychotherapist (Private Practice); peine 
BA. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1953, George Washington University; D. , 
ennsylvania State "University 


avin W, Kranz, Specialist in American History, Library of Congress; 
erican Civilization (American History) 
“A, 1951, Ph.D. 1961 Syr e University 
yd M, Kregenow, Senior Member, Laboratory of Kidney and Electrolyte 
Metabolism, National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute; Membrane 
nae DSport Processes 
"^: 1957, Rutgers The State University; M.D. 1962, Yale University 


Urence Pp 
M Pe 


reira Leite, Professor Emeritus of Art; Art History 
Mn 1956, Ph.D. 1966 Johns Hopkins University 
R pen University of Chicago 
Ober 


t Levy, Director, Division of Heart and Vascular Diseases, National 
na rt and Lung Institute; Bioc hemistry (Lipoproteins) 
a e 1957, Cornell University; M.D. 1961, Yale Unive rsity 3 
xl Liu, Acting Section Chief, Bio« hemistry of Microbial Structure, 
ütiong] Institute of Child Health and Human Development; Peptides 
Totein Structure 
B, ructurt 
D 21 ' National Taiwan University; Ph.D. 1961, University of Pittsburgh 
Wid R 


Arm » Livengood, Research Physiologist, Department of Neurobiology, 
e 


VA, apse, Membrane Biophysics, and Sodium Transport Mechanisms 
* 1900, Bu er University; Ph.D. 1970, Indiana University 
Lovenberg, Section Chief, Biochemical Pharmacology, 
Therapeutics Branch, National Heart, Lung, and Blood 
Ute; Struc as a NAPE” 
B. to TUcture and Function of Proteins 
i cm M.S. 1958, Rutgers. Li. ite University; Ph.D. 1962, George Washington University 
tur n deberg. Curator, Division of Naval History, Smithsonian Insti- 
A, as Merican Civilization (Military and Naval History) 
Wili Ao ' 1954, Duk University; Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 
lam 2d A ; 
Ba, na fadow, Statistics (Sample Survey Design) 
Rose tA. 1933, Ph.D. 1938, Columbia University 
Instit Ee: Career Investigator, Laboratory of Immunology, National 
Bs, E of Allergy and Infectious Diseases; Immunogenetics 
Ohalq ome University; Ph.D. 1963, Columbia University 
anderscheid, Senior Research Sociologist, National Institute 


Me He tesearc i, Ne 
Ba. seal Health; Sociology (Socialization and Stratification) 
and » Loras College; M A. 1967, Marquette University; Ph.D. 1975, University of Mary- 


The An dazzur, Senior Research Scientist, Blood Research Laboratory, 


RA, 1; Can National Red Cross; Microbiology (Immunology) tee 
Mey nia o Bers- The State University (Douglass College); Ph.D. 1966, University o 


| Soo *, Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Mary- 
1 Ba, 1963, Clology (Mathematical Sociology) 3 
: Y of Kansas; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Stanford University 


er MishL: : 
Nationg) iehkin, Research Psychologist, Section on Neuropsychology, 


Ttmouth Coll 


NEN Da stitute of Mental Health; Experimental Psychology 
T *ge; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, McGill University 
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Jerry Mitchell, Chief, Section on Glinical Pharmacology and Metab 
Office of the Director of Intramural Research, National Heart, 9 
and Blood Institute; Pharmacology E 


B.A. 1963, University of Kentucky; M.D. 1968, Ph.D. 1969, Vanderbilt University h- 
Brian R, Murphy, Staff Associate, Laboratory of Infectious Diseases," 
tional Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases; Virology Lr 
B.A. 1964, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1969, University of Rochester q 
William Guy Nash, Biological Sciences (Genetics) É 


B.S. 1963, M.A. 1965, University of Michigan l x 
James Clark Osborne, Jr., Staff Fellow, National Heart, Lung, and BP 
Institute (Molecular Branch); Genetics (Physical Chemistry of 


molecules) 
B.A. 1970, M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, University of Maryland pé 
Diane Brickley Parsons, Assistant Research Professor of Orthop 


Surgery, George Washington University S hool of Medicine an 
Sciences; Biochemistry (Collagen) 
B.A. 1968, Newton College; Ph.D. 1973, Boston University In i 
Andrew Peacock, Supervisory Research Chemist, National Cancer 
tute; Biological Sciences (Cell Biology) d 
B.S. 1943, M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1949, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 4 " 
John Pisano, Head, Section of Physiological Chemistry, Expert ig 
Therapeutics Branch, National Heart, Lung, and Blood Imsa 
Physiological Chemistry E a uat 


B.S. 1951, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1953, Ph.D. 1955, Rutgers , 

John W. Porter, Chief, Lipid Metabolism Laboratory, and Profess0 gy 
partment of Physiological Chemistry, University of Wisconsi 
chemistry (Lipid Metabolism) 

B.S. 1938, Ph.D. 1942, University of Wisconsin E. 
Robert Miles Pratt, Jr., Research Chemist, Craniofacial Anomalies S gitt 
Laboratory of Developmental Biology and Anomalies, Nationa 
of Dental Research; Pharmacology (Biochemical Teratogenesis 

B.A. 1965, M.A. 1966, University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1970, Boston University 
Allen Raskin, Research Psychologist, Psychopharmacology Le: 
Branch, National Institute of Mental Health; Psychopharmacology 
B.A. 1949, Syracuse University; M.S., Ph.D. 1954, University of Illinois gcon 
Wayne D. Rasmussen, Leader, Agricultural Historical Program, "T 
Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture; History 


History) ; university 
B.A. 1937, University of Montana; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1950, George Washington po 
: " , m ; irs 
$ Alvin Richman, Public Opinion Analyst, Bureau df Public Affairs, 
i ment of State; International Affairs niversity 
l- B.S. 1957, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.I.A. 1959, Columbia U! Ne | 
1968, University of Pennsylvania teh” 
p Cen | 


George S. Roth, Research Biochemist, Gerontology Researe 


tional Institute on Aging; Gerontology Research 
B.S. 1968, Villanova University; Ph.D. 1971, Temple University 


DO 1 
Alan N. Schechter, Chief, Section on Macromolecular Biology, ic ond 
of Chemical Biology, National Institute of Arthritis, Metabo!! E - 
gestive Diseases; Biochemistry (Proteins) 
B.A. 1959, Cornell University; M.D. 1963, Columbia University 
Frank L. Schmidt, Personnel Research Psychologist, 
Personnel Research and Development, U.S. Civil Se 


Psychology (Personnel Psychology) 
B.A. 1966, Bellarmine College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Purdue University 
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Rober We nnemacher, Jr. eni. Biochemistry 
tition, U g AMRIID, Fort Detrick; University i 
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slrition) 951, Ph.D. 1960, Rutgers m verican Studies, S 
p.199, Wagner College; M.S. 1951, rector, Office of An 
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FIELD OF STUDIES CONSULTANTS— 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


An 


Donna Ari, Curator of Education, Corcoran Gallery of Art; Musí 


Training 
B.A. 1961, University of Connecticut 


William Back, Research Hydrologist, U.S. Geological 


Survey; Geol 


(Hydrogeology) ; 
B.S. 1948, University of Illinois; M.S. 1955, University of California, Berkeley; MPA T 
Harvard University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Nevaca 


. . X 1 d jon 
Thomas Bower, Assistant Registrar for the Permanent Collection, Nati 
Collection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution; Museum Training 
B.A. 1970, University of Notre Dame 
Joseph Carr, Administrator, Carly! 
ing 
B.A. 1972, Centre College of Kentucky ‘af $ 
Cary Carson, Coordinator of Research and Architectural Historia y 
Mary’s City Commission (Maryland); American Civilization (Vems 
Architecture) ai 
B.A. 1963, Carleton College; M.A. 1965, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1975, Harv 
versity j 
Grose Evans, Curator, Loans and Exhibitions, National Gallery of 
American Civilization (English Art History) 
B.F.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1953, Johns 
Jean Federico, Curator, DAR Museum; Museum Training 
B.A. 1962, Northwestern University; M.A. 1963, University of Michigan gt 
Alan Fern, Chief, Prints and Photographs Division, Library of Con 
American Civilization (American and European Cinema) 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Chicago i coll 
Janet Flint, Curator, Department of Prints and Drawings, Nationa 
tion of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution; Museum Training 
B.S. 1957, University of Louisville; M.A. 1969, University of Minnesota mu 
t d che : essi 
Joseph Fulton, Specialist in Labor Economics and Relations, Cong? (ul 
Research Service, Library of Congress; American Civilization 


e House Historic Park; Museum 1 


Hopkins University 


History) 


B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, New York University 
Susan Hobbs, Joint Curator, National Collection of Fine Arts and 
lery, Smithsonian Institution; Museum Training 
B.A. 1968, Scripps College; Ph.D. 1974, Cornell University fot n 
Alan Jabbour, Director, Folk Arts Division, National Endowmen 
Arts; American Civilization (Folk Music) 
B.A. 1963, University of Miami; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Duke University P ints 
ai o : 1 2: 50 r iav. 
John Bennett Kuiper, Head, Motion Picture Section, Division, , Me" 
Photographs, Library of Congress; American Civilization (Mas 
Movies and Television) 
B.A. 1950, University of Kentucky; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Iowa : 
Alison MacTavish, Curator of the Octagon House; Museum Tra it 
B.A. 1968, Boston University; M.A. 1969, State University of New York Colleg e ut 
r : : : [n 
Vernon McKay, Professor of African Studies, School for Advan s 
national Studies, Johns Hopkins University; African HistOTY, yawo, 
B.A. 1933, Baker University; M.A. 1934, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1939, Corn : ton 
Ellen Myette, Assistant Curator, Renwick Gallery, National P 
Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution; Museum Training : 
B.A. 1968, The Western College d 


free! 
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B Newcome Norris IV, Associate Curator, Algae Department of 


Bi "d National Museum of Natural History, Smithsonian Institution; 
=. uy (Marine Botany) 


1, San Francisco State College; Ph.D. 1975, University of California, 


Associate Curator, Twentieth Century Department, Na- 


tio j ~ i Soe TA: X 
Ona] Collection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution: Museum Train- 


Jniversit New York, City College; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, Harvard 

amue : 

al I. Shibko, Chief, Natural and Environmental Toxicants Branch, 
ns. ; > ; d dius : 

i E of Toxicology, Bureau of Foods, Food and Drug Administration; 

B.Sc mistry (Food Toxicology) 


4 a . - í 
4, Univers Ph.D. 1958, University of London 


làn V $ ; ^w : 
Ca Vood Withe rell, Head, African Section, Library of Congress; Ameri- 


n Cj 
B.A, w lization (African History) 


Bowdoin ( ollege; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, University of Wisconsin 
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Abbreviations, key to, 194-95 
Academic work load: 
Columbian College, 68 
Division of University Students, 181 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
95, 97 
School of Education and Human De- 
velopment, 104-5 
School of Government and Business 
Administration, 137-38, 146-47 
School of Public and International 
Affairs, 164 
Academic status of the University, 12-13 
Accounting, 195 
B.B.A. requirements, 137-38 
M.Acct., 144-48, 195 
M.B.A. field, 148-49, 195 
D.B.A. requirements, 158-59 
Practice internship, 141-42 
Accreditation, 12-13 
Achievement tests, See Examinations 
Activities, student, 60-61 
Administration, officers of, 16-18 
Administration, health care, M.A. in 
H.C.A., 156-57 
Administration of science and technology, 
M.B.A., 149-50 
Admission, 20-27 
See also college or school concerned 
Advanced placement tests, See Examina- 
tions 
Advanced standing, 22-23 
See also college or school concerned 
Algebra, graduate courses, 375 
Alumni association, 55 
Alumni career services, 57-58 
American art, M.A. concentration, 218 
American civilization (American Studies 
Program), 199 
American literature, 293, 300 
American College Testing Program, See 
Examinations 
American religious history, Ph.D. field, 
434 
American Studies Program, 199 
Anatomy, 206 
Analysis and applied mathematics, gradu- 
ate courses, 375 
Anthropology, 208 
Apartments, 60 
Applied mathematics, 370-71, 375 
Applied music, 383-84, 386 
Applied statistics, degree programs, 477-78 
Art, 216 
As a teaching field, 115 
Art therapy, graduate study, 230 
Assistantships, 36 
Astronomy, 398 


Athletics, 62 
See also Human Kinetics 
Studies 
Auditing, 31, 47 
Awards, 36-38, 39-43 
Balance sheet, 48 " 
Biochemistry, 232 
Biological sciences, 234 
As a teaching field, 115 
Board of Trustees, 14 
Botany, 234-35, 240 
Business administration, 243 
B.B.A. requirements, 137-39 
M.B.A. requirements, 148-49 
D.B.A. requirements, 158-59 I 
Business, economics, and public 
M.B.A., 150 


;alendar, 5 ; 
it and alumni". 


jareer services, studer 
;artographic science, B.S. in, , 
‘enter for academic and adminis 
computing, 54-55 3 90 
Center for Social Policy Studies 1 
Ceramics, M.F.A. field, 219 
Certification for teachers, 130 y 
Changes in program of studies 
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Chemistry, 253 
Graduate placement e 
As a teaching field, 115 

Chinese language and literature: 

gram, 77, 168, 263 


xaminatio™ 


NT 


Classical archeology and anth 
B.A. program, 209, 217 sics 
Classical archeology and clas ) 
program, 218, 259 and his” 


Classical archeology, classics | 
M.A. field, 218, 259, 334 T 
Classical art and archeology: MA 
tration, 218 og” 
Classical humanities, B-A. p 
Classics, 259 vita 
College Entrance Examination sation 
and College-Level Ex d 
gram, See Examinations ons 
Colleges, schools, and visi F 
University, 10-12 d 9? g 
Columbian College of Arts = 
63-85 1 
on | 
Commencement, see Graduati i 
Committees: p 
Of the University, 18, 61 hool 
See also college or 9€ 
Communications, teaching 994 
Composition, Mus.M. field, 
Computer science: á 
B.A., B.S. requiremen 
statistics, 477 »plie? 
See also M.A., M.S. in SP 


€ cs, 370; management science 

te tses, 362: M.B.A., information sys- 

n ms technology, 151 

50 School of Engineering and 
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duci regulations conc erning, 46 
Dsortin Mus.M. field, 384 

Consultants P Universiti« 3, 28, 52-53 


Fi ; 
pad Of studies, 87, 540 
Contr each, 87, 533 
Contin P oTary art, M.A 
uing education f 


Dtinui 
Conti uing Student, 27 


concentration, 218 


or women, 55 


E" Programs, 99-100 
unl dence courses, 70, 139, 167 
nse]j? Arts ind Sciences, 65-66 
Ourso "Ng Center, 56-57 
Courses E ers, explanation of, 193-94 
Coy e of Instruction. 193 
Credit, 47 erings, time of, 195 
By aace sheet, 4g 
Bamned atnation 22, 75, 139-40 
Explana rough USAFI, 23 
For p ‘On of amount of 195 


TOfess; 
olump onal courses 
For E ian College, 74 
Prom Vice schoo] courses, 23 
er inst 
olle stitutions, 22 
Post. die 9" School concerned 
Repeat ission transfer, 47-48 
kt "n COurses 
Transfo. concerned 


0 T 
Crear” So c Within the University, 47; 
dit/n college or 


granted by 
for, Set college or 


: School concerned 
$c Credit Option, r 


al 
0 
Ülmig s COntemeg © °°° College or 
anc, UStice, gra Y 5 
Deana ^ Hi Lo e Study, 305 
fan's Con ag Office of, 56 
c 
Deary termed. 5, see college or school 
s 
Onor |i 
Deg terne list See college or school 
ati 
7; ^" Of major, ¢ 
nt » Columbian College 
e 
Doro Payment Plans, 31-32 
Depar O8rams, 10-12 y 
Depart ý al honors, 50 
pin, Majors, 84 
bili, : field 219 
Dig ' Services f 
D “3 TOr students with, 57 


Te i 
j Missal o Sulationg Concerning, 46 
Diseno students, 45 51,52 
vd » 52 
125, jg “°Wirements, 49, 50, 98-9 
9 . 50, 98-99, 


On, q, 
on cp *grees earned with, 50 


of Unive ental Programs, 184 
TSity Students, 179-183 
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Doctor of Medicine, combined degree pro- 
grams, 82, 93-94 
Dormitories, 58-59 
Dramatic art, degree programs, 466 
Dropping courses, 46; see also college or 
school concerned 
Early admission plan, 21 
Early childhood education, 113-14 
Earth science teaching fields, 114, 115 
East Asia, M.A. field, 174-75 
East Asian languages and literatures, 263 
East Asian Studies, B.A. program, 77-78, 
168 
Economics, 266 
Economics group option, 
public affairs, 169-70 
Economics option, B.B.A., 143 
Education, Department of, 275 
Education and Human Development, 
School of, 101-31 
Degree requirements: 
B.A. in Ed., 109 
B.S. in H.K.L.S., 109 
Ed.D., 127 
Ed.S., 126 
M.A. in Ed., 120 
M.A.T., 119 
Education policy, graduate study, 292 
Educational Leadership, Institute for, 188 
Educational Opportunity Program, 57 
Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC), 190-91 
Elementary education program, 113-14 
Emeriti faculty, 491 
Employed students' academic work load, 
see Academic work load 
Employment, student, 38, 57 
Engineering, see School of Engineering 
and Applied Science Bulletin 
English, 293 
American literature, 293, 300 
English literature, 293, 297 
Composition, 295 
Correct use of, 69, 135, 166 
For international students (English as a 
foreign language), 55-56, 295 
Placement examination, 23, 73, 295 
Requirement, 72 
Special honors, 294 
As a teaching field, 115 
Test of, as a foreign language, 26 
Entrance requirements, see college, school, 
or division concerned 
Environmental studies, 302 
Equal opportunity, university policy on, 13 
Examinations: 
American College Testing Program, 67, 
136 
College Entrance Examination Board: 
Achievement Tests, 23-24, 67, 105, 138, 


B.A. field in 


181 
Advanced Placement Tests, 22, 75 


— trata 
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Examinations (Cont.) 
College-Level Examination Program, 22, 
75, 139, 167 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests, 67, 107, 130, 
181 
Columbian College special departmental, 
75 
Comprehensive, for Ed.D., 12 
Comprehensive, for Ed.S., 12 
Defensé of dissertation, 98, 129 
English as a foreign language, 26, 89 
Foreign language, for graduate study, 
95-98, 173 
General, for Ph.D. candidates, 98 
Graduate management admission test, 
145-46, 158 
Graduate placement in chemistry, 255 
Graduate Record Examination, 88, 145 
46, 158, 171; see also department con- 
cerned 
Major, in Columbian College, 83 
Master's comprehensive, 96, 125-26, 147 
173 
Miller Analogies Test, 126, 145, 419 
National Teacher, 111 
Placement, 73-76 
Qualifying, for D.B.A. and D.P.A. candi 
dates, 158 
Tool requirement: 
For doctoral study, 97-98 
For master's candidacy, 95-96, 173 
Waiver, 76 
Exceptional children, education of teach- 
ers of, 129 
Experimental Humanities, 304 
Columbian College regulation, 75 
Service-learning courses, 448 
Experimental Programs, Division of, 184-85 
Faculty and staff of instruction, 491 
Fees, 28-30 
Food service, 59-60 
Residence halls, 59 
Fellowships, 36, 99, 134 
Field-of-study majors, 83-84 
Field of studies consultants, 540 
Finance and investments, M.B.A., 150 
Finance option, B.B.A., 143 
Financial aid, 33-39 
Educational opportunity program, 57 
For international students, 38-39 
l For graduate students, 35, 38, 99, 134 
i For undergraduate students, 33-35 
Law enforcement education program, 39 
Loans, 31, 38 
Prepaid and deferred payment plans, 
31-32 
Student employment, 38 
Financial encumbrance, for nonpayment 
of fees, 31 
Financial regulations, 28-32 
Fine arts, 217-19, 224-30 
Folger Institute for Renaissance and 18th- 
Century Studies, 100, 300, 345, 442 
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Food service, 59-60 I 
Foreign language requirement, SeeX 
or school concerned 
Forensic sciences, 305 
French, 439 
As a teaching field, 115 
Galleries and museums, cooperative 
grams, 99-100 
General management systems and 0f 
zational cybernetics, M.B.As 151 
General Studies, Associate in 
Bachelor's degrees in, 66-67 
General science, teaching field, 115 
Genetics, 310 
Geochemistry, degree programs, 254, 
Geodesy, B.S. in, 66 
Geography and region: 
As a teaching field, 115 
Specialization, M.A. in Ed., 319 


Geology, 317 ul 
iching fields in earth science 


il science, 313 
15 


literature? 
str?" 


Germanic languages and 
As a teaching field, 115 " 
Government and Business Admini 
School of, 131-61 
Degrees offered: 
B.B.A., 135-44 
D.B.A., D.P.A., 158-59 
Grad. Cert. in H.C.A., 158 
M.Acct., 144-48, 195 7 
M.A. in H.C.A., 144-48, 156-5 
M.B.A., 144-53 | 
M.P.A., 144-48, 153-55 TM 
M. of Urb. and Reg. Plans # 
Special programs, 160-61 P 
Government intern scholarship p 
160 
or 
Grades, 44-45; see also college 
concerned a ee 
Graduate Record Examinatiom s 


nations ejet” 
Graduate School of Arts and 5 
86-101 
Degrees offered, 92-93 w y 
Off-campus degree programe jendi 
Graduation: 29, 49, 91; See 
dates 
Grants, 35 
Graphics, M.F.A. field, 219 
Greek, 260 gol 
Handicapped students, 598 pi 
services for students WIUR 
Health and accident insurance, 
Health Care Administration: 
B.S. in H.C.A., 327 gon 30 | 
Continuing education er , "i 
International Institute, < 
M.A. in H.CA. requiromen igo 
Post-Master's Graduate 
Health service, student, 5 
Hebrew, 260 


A to 
Story, 333 
Of art, 217 


Pact 
Taeligions- Hinduism, M.A., field in, 


As r = 
Waive ching field, 115-16 
e er examinations for first-group 
ima arses, 76, 333 
Im Y courses, 70, 139, 167 
Honore V trustees, 15 
Honors Program, secondar y School, 183 
ws Special, 50; see 
Hosni School concerned 
administration, M.A. in H.C.A., 


iso department 


: and leisure 
8 degree r 


equirements, 112-13 


li 
Human Stems, M.B.A 
Inactive > experimental, 304 
Ineo Status, 48, 71 


hey biete authorized with. 


8 
rsch 


e 
ete, removal of 


kaa concerned 
Informatio. Processing og 
E 
Ih 151 On systems technology, M.B.A., 
Stitute for p 
stitute To ducation Leaders] 


Management Scie f nd 


sine peting, 191 
as  Sino-Soviet Studie 178-79 


accident, 58 


ollege Y programs Columbian 


» 160 


al relat; 
56 relations. doctoral study in 


"37; see 
: e ' $ee also school or de 
ün ur Concerned à; 


E. 
Anese, 20g ^mination, 439 


8, 176 


program, 39 


1 Ongre 
00, 201, 204 38, Cooperative program, 
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Life science teaching field, 114 

Loans, 38 

Logic, graduate courses in mathematics, 
377 

Management science, 362 

Management Science and Engineering, In- 
stitute for, 191 

Marketing: B.B.A., 144; M.B.A., 152 

Master's comprehensive examinations, see 
Examinations 

Mathematics, 369 

Placement examination, 74 
As a teaching field, 116 

Mathematical statistics, degree programs, 

78 

Medical services, 58 

Medical technology, B.S. program, see 
School of Medicine and Health Sci- 
ences Bulletin 

Medicine and Health Sciences, School of, 
82, 93-94; see also School of Medicine 

i Health Sciences Bulletin 

iology, 378 

fi school education program, 114 

Mid-East Regional Resource Center, 191 

M 

' 


id-semester warning, 70 

Museum education, M.A.T. program, 119 

Museum studies, graduate program, 381 

Museum training, M.A. concentration, 218 

383 

As a teaching field, 116 

Mycology, M.S. program, 389 

National Health Policy Forum, 188 

J nal Law Center, 160, 177-78; see also 
National Law Center Bulletin 

National Teacher Examinations, 111 

Natural Resources Policy Center, 191-92 

courses in general and interdiscipli- 

ry studies, 85 

Ninety-hour program, bachelor's degree: 

Columbian College, 81 
School of Public and International 

Affairs, 167 

No 'gree status, 25, 179-83 

Oceanography, B.S. in, 66 

Off-campus degree programs, 12; see also 
college or school concerned, and the 
College of General Studies Bulletin 

Officers of administration, 16 

Organizations, student, 61 

Painting, M.F.A. field, 219 

Paris, sophomore year in, 70-71 

Pathology, 389 

Personnel management:  B.B.A. 144; 
M.B.A., 152 

Pharmacology, 391 

Philosophy, 384 

Philosophy and social policy, 394 

Photography, M.F.A. field, 219 

Physical education, see Human kinetics 
and leisure studies 

Physical science, see Chemistry 


A 
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Physics, 397 
As a teaching field, 116 
Physiology, 403 
Policy studies and special projects, 186 
Policy studies in science and technology, 
186 
Polish, 450 
Political science, 406 
Politics group option, B.A. field in public 
affairs, 169-70 
Portuguese, 443 
Post-admission transfer credit, 47-48 
Postdoctoral study, 30 
Premedical curriculum, 76-77 
Prepaid and deferred payment plans, 31-32 
Prizes, 39-43 
Probation, see college, school, or division 
concerned 
Procurement and contracting, M.B.A., 152 
Professional courses, regulation concern- 
ing, Columbian College, 74 
Programs, right to make changes in, 51 
Property responsibility, 52 
Proseminars, Columbian College, 83 
Psychology, 418 
Public administration, 427 
Doctoral study, 158-59 
Master's degrees, 145, 153-55 
Public affairs: 
B.A. requirements, 78, 169-70 
M.A. requirements, 176-77 
Public and International Affairs, 
of, 161-79 
B.A. programs, 164-70 
M.A. programs, 170-77 
Special programs, 177-79 
Purchasing managers, certification of, 160 
Quality-point index, 45 
Quantitative analysis for decision-making, 
M.B.A., 152-53 
Radio-television, B.A. program, 467 
Reading Center, 53-54 
Readmission, 25, 27 
Refunds, 32 
Registration, 27-28 
Regulations, 44-52; see also Financial Regu- 
lations, and college, school or division 
concerned 
Release of student information, University 
policy on, 51-52 
Religion, 432 
Religion and medical care, M.A. field, 
-- 433 
Religions, history of—Hinduism, M.A. 
field, 434 
Religious education, M.A. field, 433 
Religious life, 61 
Renaissance and baroque art, M.A. con- 
centration, 218 
Research, Sponsored, 190-92 
Residence halls, 58-59 
. Residence requirements, 49; see also col- 
lege or school concerned 


School 
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Romance languages and literature 
ROTC, 54 Ec 
Rules of the University, right to om 
Russia, graduate study and reseB 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studi 
Russian, 449 
As a teaching field, 116 
Russian and East European st 
program, 177 E 
Sanskrit, 326 1 
Scandinavian, 326 p 
Scholarship requirements, 44-46; set 
college, school, or division 
Scholarships: 
For international students, 38-39 
Graduate, 37 
Undergraduate, 33-35 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests, 888 
tions 
Science and technology, policy 
186 ‘oi 
Science, technology and public 
M.A. program, 177 
Sculpture, M.F.A. field, 219 
Secondary education progra 
Secondary school honors program 
Semester hours of credit, 195 
Senate, Faculty, 19 
Serbo-Croatian, 451 
Service-learning program, 184, 448 
Columbian College regulations ff. 
Service school courses, credit 10% 
Sino-Soviet studies, 178-79, 355 
Slavic languages and literature’ f 
Smithsonian Institution, COO 
for, i9 


C 
on 


Ex m» 
studi 


1515 
ms, 1 "E 


gram, 99-100, 201, 204 | 
Social Policy Studies, Center 
Social science teaching field, 
Social Research Group, 192 
Sociology, 454 ‘ 
Sophomore year in Paris, 70748 2d 
Soviet Union, graduate st Gino 5 
search, see Institute fof : 
Studies 
Spanish, 438-39, 444-47 
As a teaching field, 116 
Spanish-American literatures 
grams, 438-39 
Special Education, 461 
B.A. in Ed., 113-1¢ 
Mid-East Regional Resource 
Special honors, 50; see €? 
concerned ) 
Special studies, master's degree? — 
88, 101, 394, 489 Ar 
Speech and drama, 466 A 
As a teaching field, 116 dt 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, 53 
Speech communication, 
Speech pathology and auc 
programs, 467 
Sponsored research, 190-92 
Statistics, 477 


deg á 


ctd) 


t activities, 56 
ent and Alumni Career Services, 57-58 
employment, 38, 57-58 
nt health service, 58 
nt life, 56.62 
ent government, 61 
Organizations, 61 
abroad, 70-71, 166 
E Sessions, 185-86 
in.) See college school, or 
Te Sion Concerned 
Chers, certifi-., 
Tests » Certification for, 130 


divi- 


Sch Tequirements, 
Too o concerned 
i = : 
| Topo} Tements, see Examinations 
' Sraduate mathematics courses, 


49-50; see  aiso 


| Tratethips, 36-37 
Scripts of record, 48 
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Transfer students, admission, 21 
Transfer within the University, 47, 182 
Trustees, Board of, 14-15 
Tuition, 28-29 
Advanced deposit, 21-22 
Projected increases, 30-31 
Tutorial study, 81 
University Students, Division of, 179-83 
Urban affairs, B.A. field, 78-79, 170 
Urban and regional planning, 495 
M. of Urb. and Reg. Plan. requirements, 
145, 156 
Veterans benefits, 54 
Vocational counseling, 56-57 
Waiver examinations, see Examinations 
Withdrawal, 32, 46; see also college, 
school, or division concerned 
Women's studies, 488 
Zoology, 234-35, 241 
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Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Associate in Arts (A.A)! 
ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Associate in SCIES 
Cartographic Science (A.S. in Cart.Sc.), Associate in Science in 
(A.S. in Geod.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General 
(B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science inng 
graphic Science (B.S. in Cart.Sc.), Bachelor of Science in Geodesy 
Geod.), and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Oceà) 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Master of Arts (M.A.), 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts 
Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.J; 
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1979 


May 21 


May 22 
May 28 
July 3 
THuly 4 
July 5, 6,7 
July 9 


August 15 


August 16, 17, 18 


* This calendar is subject to change 


f Courses in the 13-week session will meet on their regularly scheduled 


SUMMER TERM | 


m) 
Registration for all sessions Monday (noon-6:30 P" 
Application for September 30 graduation due P 
registration in que 
First-session and 13-week session classes beg! 
Holiday Monday 
First-session classes end Tuesday " 
Holiday Wednesday 709) ii 
First-session examination period Thursday-Sort ast? 


Registration (9:30 a.m.—2 p.m, and 4-6 p.m 
of classes, second session Monday — P 
Application for September 30 graduation 
registration P 
Last day of classes Wednesday inatio® 
Second-session and 13-week session exami | 
Thursday—Saturday 


se UC 
days during 


July 1, excluding the holiday on Wednesday, July 4. 


4 


August 23-24 


August 27 
eptember 3 
October 5 
Ovember 2] 
Ovember 26 
ecember 7 
ecember 8 
cember 10. 5] 


1980 


J anuary 3-4 


January 7 
anuary 25 
ebruary 18 

March 3 


March 22 
arch 3] 
April 25 


April 26-May 9 
May 18 


1979 


THE CALENDAR 


FALL SEMESTER 


Registration Thursday (12:30-7 p.m.) and Friday (3-7 p.m.) 


Application for February graduation due as part of reg- 
istration 

Classes begin Monday 

Labor Day (holiday) Monday 

S.J.D. dissertations of February candidates due Friday 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

LL.M. theses of February candidates due Friday 

Last day of fall-semester classes Saturday 

Reading and examination period 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Registration Thursday (12:30-7 p.m.) and Friday (3-7 p.m.) 
Application for May graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 

Classes begin Monday 

S.J.D. dissertations of May candidates due Friday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 
Application for 1980-1981 teaching 
Monday 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Monday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Friday 
LL.M. theses of May candidates due 
Reading and examination period 
Commencement Sunday 


fellowships due 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


HISTORY 
The 
hi CENTER, the oldest law school in the District of Columbia, was es- 
hrs, p © 1865 with a formal program of two years of study. This was 
dent o Tough the efforts of the Reverend George Whitefield Samson, Presi- 
buildin Slumbian College, whose action resulted in the purchase of a separate 
of Which p holding law classes. The building had belonged to Trinity Church, 
| Lay Cente, Lacs Scott Key had been Senior Warden. lt was occupied by the 
à until 1884, 
| The go m uates, from 22 of the then 37 states, received degrees in 1867. 
the fact p, cutinued to have a student body and a faculty which reflected 
| Davig d E It Was at the seat of our nation's government. Associate Justices 
United ore and John Marshall Harlan of the Supreme Court of the 
F on the E among the prominent members of the bench and bar who 
Sat "m, one Nr 
SS, the | 


after the first such program was adopted in the United 
Lay, -aw C 


enter instituted a course leading to the degree of Master of 
» the course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
to three years, The Law Center took part in 1900 in the organi- 
A the Past Ssociation of American Law Schools. 
“Tings y: quarter-century the Law Center expanded its course and seminar 
Consideration of the needs of first-degree and graduate students. 
ctor of Juridical Science was instituted in 1940. The need 
I$ who came to this country and who required additional 
aw work in the United States resulted in the creation of pro- 
hh tive paeen of Master of Comparative Law in 1946 and Master of 
m 195 i Nationa, Merican Practice) in 1951. : ’ 
Goo! e cation a University School of Law, which had an important place 
NG ashinpt In the District of Columbia since 1869, was absorbed by the 
T 1954 Bton University Law School. 
Gulum, -r Pl'Ograms of special research and study have enriched the basic 
“ese include the Environmental Law Program; Patent Law Pro- 


io i : 
Aa” age Law Program; the Government Contracts Program; and 
diti all *, and Technology Program. 


Of fo, Slee of 
Pepa, “ign lawye 
for | 


TN è in € Law Center has been a leader in developing a curriculum 

im has po Deeds of the poor and the disadvantaged. A clinical law 

US E eveloped Which is the equal of that at any law school in 

lal Projects include the Consumer Protection Center, the 

Rear, Cents Civ; ee Aid Bureau, and individual projects supervised by the 
nay L sees r ts Research Council. 1 

aw nter TAG legal services for all members of society, the Na- 

ett V aw. Md e maintaining its strong course offerings in patent law, 

Y la cov : Corporate law, has developed a rich selection of courses 

ering sales, civil rights, and welfare. 
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Alumni of the National Law Center have included United States Seni 
Congressmen, Ambassadors, and Cabinet Members. Its graduates have 
on to become members of both the federal and state judiciaries a$ 
noted members of the bar of every state in the union. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


George Washington University does not discriminate against any perso? t 
basis of sex, race, color, religion, national origin, or handicap in any of i6, 
cation programs or activities. Federal regulations implementing Title I " 
Education Amendments of 1972 and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
1973 call for an explicit statement that the requirement not to discrimi” g 
the basis of sex or handicap extends to employment in and admission T 
programs and activities. The University is also subject to the Distrie 
lumbia Human Rights Law. | 
Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws s: y 
lations concerning discrimination in education or employment prog" 
activities may be addressed to Marianne Phelps, Assistant Provost or fo 
ative Action, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or to the Director is 
Office for Civil Rights of the Department of Health, Education, à 


LOCATION IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Of special significance is the location of the National Law Center T 
tion's capital, the focal point of the law in action, both American an 
tional. The work of the Center goes on in this environment, pre". 
unique opportunity for observation and study of federal agencies)" 
islative, and administrative. Readily accessible are the Supreme t Cof, 
United States, the federal trial and appellate courts of the District 9 eed SY, 
and, in addition, federal courts of special jurisdiction, such as the por 
Court of Claims, the United States Court of Customs and Patent AP off 
Tax Court of the United States, and the Court of Military Appeals, " 
federal legislation can be studied as it is considered by Congressio® ep 4 
tees and as it comes up for debate on the floors of the House 9 enc" 
tives and the Senate. With respect to the federal administrative p= E 
dents here in Washington have matchless opportunities for study a oí an 
tion. They can attend informal and formal hearings of these agen jut, 
obtain from the docket sections complete records of administrative a te v 
in specific cases. Illustrative of such federal agencies are the Je ash 


“eae cf k . sold 0 1 
merce Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board in the er the i 
’ cor? 


tion; the Federal Trade Commission in the field of trade regulat! 
ties and Exchange Commission in the field of security issues mand? 
finance; the National Labor Relations Board in the field of labor” the of 
relations; the United States Patent Office in the field of patent law; we 
Power Commission in the field of water, natural gas, and elect et) 
the Federal Communications Commission in the field of radio 4? pâ w y 

Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in actio! t y 


: > : P : 1 
ceptional research library collections in the Library of Congress» pead4 
departments of the federal government, and in the libraries O 
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oundation ^ r able library of the Carnegie 

hiversit n tor International Peace has been acquired by George Washington 
felda «ny for use of research students in international and comparative law, 
2 respect to which Washington has come to be called "The Capital 
orid.” 


the C. of residence at law school are years of participation in the life of 
lign; „Mty, which in the case of the George Washington University Na- 

aw Center is the government of the United States, As a consequence, 
aw takes on added meaning, whether the goal be government 
Clice, general or specialized, and whatever the community in 
ent plans to practice. 


— — M — 
e 
2B 
x — 

< 
o 
= 


| th OBJECTIVES 
ore of the National Law Center is to prepare men and women to meet 
| Writing , Society in many fields of law and to encourage scholarly research 
| any Particulas the law, As a national law school, the Center does not emphasize 
Practice E Beographic area in its instruction; therefore, it prepares students 

le educ. aw in àny part of the country. The Center also offers a program of 

j Jectiy, Cation for foreign students. The Law Center seeks to fulfill these ob- 
and hj, Tough (1) à rich and varied curriculum taught by eminent professors 
Bram ; sd Qualified specialized instructors; (2) an extensive clinical law pro- 
Which ich students learn legal skills by actual practice; (3) two law journals 
ticipati “omy ize in public law and international law; (4) trial practice; (5) par- 
(6 8 ger; » the Van Vleck Appellate Case Club (a moot court competition); 


ES 


The National Law Center Complex 
Nation US SEE T MEG 0 UE. x 


al Law C ^ à am : 
Law Center € ompiex consists of three buildings: Stockton Hall, 
' and the Jacob Burns Law Library. 


STOCKTON HALL 
he main classroom building. It also holds faculty offices and 


“cords Dean and the Associate Deans of the Law Center, as well as 
Ice and Student lounges. 


Baco BACON HALL 

n 

k Revie, Ouses faculty Offices; student lounges; the George Washington 

tip,’ the Lis Ice; the Government Contracts Program; the Admissions Of- 

ny W and ee Placement Office; the offices of the Journal of Interna- 
Students . COnomics; the Black America Law Student Association; the 


Civil Rights Research Council; the Van Vleck Appellate Case 
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Club; the Advocate, the law school newspaper; the Student Bar Association; 


Consumer Protection Center; the Legal Aid Bureau; and Movimiento 
Latino, the national Latino law students association. 


THE JACOB BURNS LAW LIBRARY 
it 


The Law Library of more than 220,000 volumes, including mic 
holdings, is housed in the modern Jacob Burns Law Library Building, re 
ing Stockton Hall on the south side. This facility comprises nine floor ani 

levels with about 49,000 square feet of floor space. Its shelf capacity "m 
modates over 185,000 volumes; with supplementary shelving in Stock aa 


a small branch of the Law Review in Bacon Hall, and substantial storage 


3 
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ih Lisne : i i N 

o Ber Hall, the library provides space for almost 300,000 volumes. Seating 

an than 500 readers is provided in four reading rooms, lounge areas, 

"n" enclosed study cubicles, semi-private reading alcoves, and seminar 
8, 


d mie collections comprise a comprehensive working library of Anglo-Ameri- 
financ ioa supplementary material in related disciplines (such n MR 
orein aff, or relations, sociology, criminology, political science, biography, 
| airs, and others). Special areas are maintained for collections in tax 
Sed law, patent-trademark-copyright law, international law, and foreign 
all Parative law. Included in the collections are the appellate decisions of 
lion es Courts and decisions of the federal courts, with comprehensive collec- 
f th Nglish and Canadian court decisions; the currently annotated statutes 
Statutes € states; all federal statutes; English and C anadian statutes; selected 
More then — nations; and an extensive periodical collection, kept current by 

,100 Subscriptions, covering virtually all American legal periodicals 
Hip in of those published in English throughout the world. The library is 

iona 8 treatise holdings, administrative and regulatory materials, and Con- 
of Unite Coverage, The growing international law holdings include collections 


I. + . " " * , 
ations and European Economic Community printed material, all 


nt material ¢ 117, 
Ptr aerial from the International Labor Organization, and current and 
i of E" collections of international treaties. A large portion of the hold- 


quired e former library of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Providin Y the Univ ersity in 1950, is in the Law I ibrary. A LEXIS terminal, 
g i 


faculty computer-assisted research capability, is available to students and 


— The Juris Doctor Degree Program 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


i 1 

Dro, mi ormation On "Application for Admission" to the Juris Doctor degree 
ies ce Page 28. Admission to candidacy for the degree of Juris Doctor 
liver: 3 "achelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an accredited college or 
LM r 2 Satisfactory quality of work, and an acceptable distribution of 
tadeg Dy substantial number of hours taken on a pass-fail or other un- 
wi; O% Eligibij y be seriously detrimental to an applicant's chances for ad- 

tof th lity is based on personal and scholastic records and on the re- 
E" Well thon Admission Test. Personal recommendations by the facul- 
E ica] the benefits the school derives from social, ethnic, cultural, and 
E € in versity among its students, are considered. No applicant will be 
Usly t transfer who is ineligible to return in good standing to a previ- 


ütten : à , 
Uni, ended law school. From the applicants, a selection is made by the 


to oma dmissions, 
iet the misc cerning the Law School Admission Test may be obtained 
w Testing Em Office of the National Law Center or from the Educa- 
Berkele SrVice, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 Center 
Apri ited ‘ n Calif. 94704. The test is administered at various centers in 
> and June | Testing dates are usually in October, December, February, 
Ompleted application forms and fees must be received by 
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test 
tab 


the Educational Testing Service at least four weeks before the date of the 
It is not necessary that formal application for admission be made prior © 
ing the test. 


ADVANCED STANDING 
A . : ot 

In unusual circumstances, advanced standing toward the degree of Juris Do 
may be granted for work of high quality successfully completed in other 9 of 
schools which are members of the Association of American Law -- 
are approved by the American Bar Association. Transferred credits W! 
be recognized in excess of those which might be earned in a similar per 
the National Law Center. 

Advanced standing will not be granted for law work alre 
the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. 


ady counted towa 


TUITION DEPOSIT 


A 
Every student admitted to the National Law Center as a candidate for the 
gree of Juris Doctor must submit a tuition deposit ($100 initially plus 2 
later) after receipt of notification of acceptance. This deposit is credite 
tuition. 


PROFILE OF THE ENTERING CLASS, FALL 1978 


A first-year class of approximately 400 students was selected from m ore | 
5,000 applicants from 700 colleges and universities. Applications were T wett 
from every state in the union. Thirty-seven per cent of the first-year € | 
women. 

The following colleges and universities are each represented by three d^ 
members of the first-year class: American University, Boston Unive ersity, ity d 
deis University, Brown University, Bucknell University, Catholic Unive ie 
America, City University of New York (Brooklyn College and Queens Cok 
Colgate University, Columbia University, Cornell University, DartmoU Univ. | 
lege, Dickinson College, Duke University, Emory University, Fordham ors” 
sity, Franklin and Marshall College, George Washington University; m 
town University, Hamilton College, Harvard University, Haverford ichis” 
Johns Hopkins University, Marquette University, Miami University; ^ 
State University, Northwestern University, Oberlin College, Ohio Sta nivel 
sity, Pennsylvania State University, Princeton University, Rutgers 
Smith College, Stanford University, State University of New York at iy Yo! 


State University of New York at Binghamton, State University of New aectic 
e o Un 


Buffalo, Syracuse University, Temple University, Trinity College celey Us 
Tufts University, Tulane University, University of California, Berk vers 
versity of Chicago, University of Connecticut, University of Denver y^ 


of Florida, University of Hawaii, University of Illinois, University O 
University of Michigan, University of North Carolina, yis 
Dame, University of Pennsylvania, University of Pittsburgh, Univ Virg i 
Rochester, University of Texas, University of Utah, University 9 
University of Wisconsin, U.S. Military Academy, U.S. Naval Academy: w 
College, Washington University, Wellesley College, Wesleyan 
liams College, Yale University. 


University 9 iw o 


Universi? 
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THE CURRICULUM 


ois Cirieulum for the degree of Juris Doctor at the National Law Center 
* candidate one of the largest and most varied selections of courses in 
cedo aty. First-year students are required to take courses entitled Civil Pro- 
Search "constitutional Law; Contracts; C riminal Law and Procedure; Legal Re- 
Th«,' nting, and Professional Responsibility and Ethics; Property; and Torts. 
uilt, gne give students the basis upon which all further legal study is 
and Es ce second and third years of study, students must take Evidence 
* stud à two-credit legal writing requirement. Beyond these requirements 
ents are free to choose from the many course and project offerings. The 
enter prides itself on allowing students freedom to design their own 
m of study, 


Progra, 


the he Curriculum is organized so that students may begin the study of law for 
E Doctor degree only at the start of the fall semester. Transfer students 
nter at the Start of the spring semester also. 


ision 
| irst Year 
SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Ntrag 
Torts BEEN Lab El... O MAGEN DENEN SEIS 2 
riming] 77 STS 4 Property 4 
le doa W and Procedure ............ 4 Constitutional Law " 
tioni po cb Writing, and Profes- Civil Procedure... us cotta: fo 4 
esponsibility and Ethics .... 2 
Otal se — c 
DRE... 1 14 Total semester hours ....................... 14 
$ 
oi 
PALL — - 
SEM 
i ESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
lve 2 
Meere RS”. EISE eaa 
Tot Elective 
al se - ie 
Mes 
awn 14 Total semester hours ................... 14 
Thing Yea 
ALL S 
EME: 
Rlectiy STER SPRING SEMESTER 
* e 
Ehe itd bL BÉ tuud 14 
Tot " requirement. 2 
al se 
Meste amp — 
IE Coon 14 Total semester hours .................... 14 


E 
Thi 
tuina, Quin 
nar wh: ment : 
Which require” be satisfied by service on the Law Review, by satisfactory completion of a 
*5 à research Paper, or by satisfactory completion of Law 344, Legal Writing. 
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Evening Division 
First Year 


FALL SEMESTER 


CORTES Fe 552256... MU 4 
TONS ' Gad. ad EUR etveeteceeteee es ed Sse oe 4 
Legal Research, Writing, and Profes- 
sional Responsibility and Ethics .. 2 
Total semester hours .......................... 10 


Second Year 


FALL SEMESTER 


Xs o p s roba s d NEE Lco 4 
Elective 6 
Total semester hours ........................- ; 10 
Third Year 

FALL SEMESTER 

Elective ............. 8 
*Legal writing requirement 2 
Total semester hours. .......................«« 10 
Fourth Y ear ; 

FALL SEMESTER 

QOIS LI NS STET MED LERENIAE e PI tn 10 
Total semester hours .......................- 10 
Summer Term or Ninth Semester 
o N 4 


p" 

SPRING SEMESTER 
, 
Contracts II 4 
Criminal Law and Procedure ...«"" 4 

Civil Procedure b 

- 
10 
Total semester hours . dd 
a 

SPRING SEMESTER 
r 
Constitutional Law eeeemm] d 


Elective 


Total semester hours „eee 


SPRING SEMESTER 


l| 
Evidence an 
Elective 4 


Total semester hours „s... 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


The student must have completed a residence period of three ac 
(four years for evening students) and 84 semester hours of red 
tive courses, with a cumulative average of at least 65. At le: 
year of residence and 28 semester hours are required of stud 


* This requirement may be satisfied by service on the Law Review, 
a seminar which requires a research paper, or by satisfactory completion of Law 


SPRING SEMESTER y 
" $ 
Rlective PE as “|! 
Blective ............. i 
Total semester hours «7^ 
— 
' y 


adem", de | 
uire jn 
ist one a ade 1 


ents @ ‘a 


i 
by satisfaciat Lest we 
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The work of the final semester or summer session must be 
ady Vhile in residence at the National Law Center. Credits allowed for 
" Need Standing are not included in computing the average required for 

| aduation. 


FF, ; ! b - A 
" ?raduatiop Requirements.—See page 42 for a statement of the graduation 
Wirements, 


Residence 


Candidate 


Tee S for the Juris Doctor degree must complete a residence period of 


nd years. Attendance in the day division for the fall and spring 
even: r tes residence for an academic year; similar attendance in the 
os constitutes residence for three-fourths of an academic year. 
Qirements. y, "im student must attend six semesters to meet residence re- 
$c edules on evening student must attend eight. Students authorized to take 
Vening ivi tess than 10 hours in the day division or less than six hours in the 
attend | . E receive residence credit on a proportional basis. Students who 
mmer sessions receive fractional residence credit. 


HONORS 


dens, neBree of Juris Doctor *With Highest Honors" is awarded to those stu- 
th ighe exceeding three per cent of the graduating class, who have obtained 
3 ws cumulative averages of at least 85 or better. 
With ¢ "Bree of Juris Doctor “With High Honors” is awarded to those students 
NUceivino IBhest cumulative averages of 80 or better. The number of students 
Studente egrees “With High Honors,” when added to the total number of 
Of the o Teceiving degrees “With Highest Honors,” may not exceed 10 per cent 
Sraduating class. - : 
he hi ^a E Juris Doctor "With Honors" is awarded to those students with 
Civing „>e Cumulative averages of 75 or better. The number of students re- 
è 8 de "With Honors,” when added to the total number of students 
Xceeq 40 “grees “With High Honors,” and “With Highest Honors,” may not 
T cent of the graduating class. 


ORDER OF THE COIF 
Sn. e 
, Ca eful ae, the Coif, a national legal honor society, aims “to foster a spirit 
» of p" to mark in a fitting manner those who have attained a 
0, Shed a 192olarship, The George Washington University Chapter was 
De Cent of 4, ^9 Members are elected each year from the highest-ranking 
the graduating Juris Doctor candidates. 


eG PUBLICATIONS 
ay Corpo a 
i ape. ashington Law Review, published five times a year, is edited 
Town PY the students of the National Law Center. The Law Review 


T its e $52 a Poe 
3 emphasis on federal and public law; however, it is also de- 


Ms: 
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voted to research in other important legal areas. The staff of the Law Rt! 
is selected on the basis of a writing competition and on the basis of 
The editorial board is selected from those students who have successfully 
pleted the first year of Review work. Students receive 4 semester howl 
academic credit for the two-year program. wail 
The Journal of International Law and Economics, managed and edit 
law students, is a biannual publication of the Law Center. It presents 


and commentaries on public and private international financial develop g 
comparative law, and international law. The staff of the Journal is f 
through a writing competition, and students earn academic credit for 


work. 
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MOOT COURT 
The y 
advocar, Vleck Appellate Case Club provides realistic training in appellate oral 
tions a Y for students in the National Law Center. Each year two competi- 
competit, held: the upperclass competition is held in the fall and the first-year 
ition is held in the spring. 


| LAW CENTER ORGANIZATIONS 
B 
pee Law Student Association (BALSA) 
Or E America Law Student Association is a national Black law students 
Peakers on Which has chapters at some 80 law schools. BALSA sponsors law 
Dd various programs. 


cB 


ly 
'emation al Law Society 


e nti * 
ern m : ^ : r è 
Practj 0 ational Law Society is an organization of students interested in the 
Va. International law. The Society sponsors speakers and various pro- 


NM 
itte Legal Latino 


Onal Lati Tm * 
Vlog], M, Latino law students organization which has chapters at various law 
Imiento Legal Latino sponsors law speakers and various programs. 


Fra : 
ternities and Sororities 


e Chapt 
Delta Phi at of Beta Kappa Pi, Delta Theta Phi, Phi Alpha Delta, and Phi 
casiong, the National Law Center sponsor speakers and various social 


Stude hon 
ats Civil Rights Research Council (LSCRRC) 


ee” Sidens Cion p: 
Y stu ts dents Civil Rights Research Council is a national organization of 


Clinieny en ; Tape 
Mical | ned with the legal problems of civil rights. LSCRRC offers 
Nu, 9Jects for which students may receive academic credit. 
nal 
de Lawyers Guild 


q torge W in 
8 together ashington Chapter of the National Lawyers Guild is designed to 
Ose lawyers committed to broad issues of social reform. 


a iion 
resi oa Association is the law student governing body, responsible for 
" er Program amet the various student organizations. It also conducts a 
9E the Stug, 9T the law school. All members of the student body are mem- 
"dent Bar Association. $ 
dent 


Pate 
Me Sug | Law Association (SPLA) 


tu 
Maten, Ent p 
n ate E Mec | : 
wh related | Law Association, an organization of students interested in 
la] Vents aw, conducts an extensive speakers program as well as vari- 
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Women's Rights Committee (WRC) 


The Women's Rights Committee is primarily interested in the place of f 
in law schools and in the legal profession. WRC conducts seminars an 
sors speakers. 


Joint Juris Doctor—Master’s Degree Program P 


— 


d 
In certain instances, arrangements may be made for students to work ax 
rently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law Cente 
Master's degree in some fields in the University's Graduate School of A" T 
Sciences, School of Government and Business Administration, or > re! 
Public and International Affairs. Fields in which this program is availa jit 
clude Business Administration, Economics, International Affairs, qni! 
Science, Public Administration, and Public Affairs. Students must be 4*3 
both to the National Law Center and. separately, to the School W! p 
confer the Master's degree, and must meet all requirements in each e 
gram. It is possible for a student to complete work for both degree P 
within four years. 


Master's and Doctoral Programs P 
| 
and cof 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE under law is a matter so vast and o 
that some who hold the Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree » the” 
for further study. The Master’s and doctoral programs give stude 
portunity to broaden and deepen their understanding of the law. ud 
eneral $t h 
ae 


p 


The Master of Laws candidate may follow a program of g + € 
concentrate in one of the specialized areas listed below. Courses let w, 
these areas are included in the 401—600 series. Graduates who comp n 
work in one of these areas may have the field of specialization note 
diplomas. 

Administrative Law: Economic Regulation 

Corporation Law 

Environmental Law 

Government Procurement Law 

International and Comparative Law 

Labor Law 

Land Use Management and Control 

Law and Poverty 

Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology 

Law, Science, and Technology 

Patent and Trade Regulation Law 

Taxation 

Urban Legal Studies "m is \ 
oer" a 
dy are 


Programs leading to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science 
number of unusually talented advanced students, who have alton r 
Master of Laws degree, the opportunity to concentrate on researe ! 
in a specific area of interest to the legal profession. 
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MASTER OF LAWS 


trance Requirements 


et y helor of | 


" ws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree from a law school 


à member of the Association of American Law Schools or is ap- 
the American Bar Association is required. The applicant must have 
à high degree of academic excellence. Advanced standing is not 
| Credite n Credits earned while a candidate for the first degree in law or for 


e à 
i arned at other law schools. 


D 
| "grec Require 


| ments 


The 
€ st 
\ Wh Udent Must co 


mplete a residence period of not less than two semesters, 
8 Law eee tinuous. All requirements for the degree must be completed 
Btaduas, ter and In a period not exceeding three years from the time of 
Dean, ue Tegistration, unless an extension is granted in writing by the 
Projects it Student must complete 24 semester hours of courses and writing 
p student mu acceptable grades. For all courses taken within the Law Center 
"Ulside t : » attain the grade of 65 or above. For approved courses taken 
) SSigneg cp. Center, the grade of either CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is 
ĉtaduate q, O Teceive the grade of CR (Credit) in a course taken in other 
of p 0 tons of this University, a student is required to attain the grade 

| iS Beton TC To receive the grade of CR (Credit) in a course taken at 
On Metro IVersity through the C onsortium of Universities of the W ash- 

or better Politan Area, Inc., a student is required to attain the grade of 80 
al | [ com cumulative average of 78 is required at all times for 
tera? their (m ng admitted or readmitted after February 1976, or com- 
e ior to uA requirements. after February 1979. For candidates regis- 
15 lr degree um egg, 1976, and continuously registered since, who receive 
hou ? student P fore February 1979, the minimum cumulative average is 
: "quirement * expected to include Law 599-600 Thesis in the 24-semester- 
Es for the degree (for exception, see "Master's Thesis," below). 


mrovtimum of 12 degree in a selected field of specialization must complete 
tay © related is ^w the required 24 semester hours in courses and writing 
má, ude a limis e selected field. Each Master of Laws program of study 

Oval Of the "- number of courses numbered in the 300 series, with the 


e On] . 
Nee mpleted i BOUTS that may be applied to any Post-J.D. degree are 
With Ollow; Ps ie a duly enrolled candidate for that specific degree, with 
the grave Pons: (1) an unclassified student who has been admitted 
Tui bun , convert to degree status at the end of a specified 
“item » and (2) S.J. D, candidates who have fulfilled the 8-hour course 
assified students. 


Bach “S THESIS 
ter candidate 7 
acy eis Eos the degree of Master of Laws is expected to write a Mas- 
Y of th lati 9-600) under the supervision of a full-time member of the 
tonal Law Center. Four hours of credit will be granted for 
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candidate. In no instance will any applicant be admitted to degree red 
dacy prior to the above procedures; however, the applicant may be registe 
an Unclassified Student for purposes of course work requirements (see 
Approval for degree candidacy must be received within one year of 
pointment of an adviser unless a written extension is granted by the D 


Degree Requirements 


The candidate must complete (1) a residence period of not less than on 


demic year; (2) a course of study and research—designated by the 
tive committee and approved by the Graduate Board—of no less (3) 
semester hours including Jurisprudence, unless previously taken; 4 nf 
acceptable dissertation. The dissertation must be submitted no later t y" 
years from the date of admission to candidacy for the S.J.D. degree 
applicant who proposes to write on a comparative law topic must 
reading knowledge of the language in which the relevant materials am , 
found. When the dissertation is submitted, the consultative committee e 
the date for an oral examination. This examination is conducted bY $ ed 
sultative committee and such other members of the faculty and quali 
perts as are selected by the Graduate Board. 

No later than the date specified in the Calendar (see page 5), t 
must submit to the Dean two complete copies of the dissertation an 
of an abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation. uctioð 

Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reprod 
the dissertation and preparation of the abstract are available in the T. 
the Dean. To be acceptable the dissertation must, in the opinion of t aw | 
ining committee, constitute a substantial contribution to the field « ppl 
cerned and be suitable for publication. Additional information will pive 
by the Dean. Accepted dissertations become the property of the where 
and are placed in the University Library and the Law Library, 
duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulation. 


Degree Programs for International Students 


^ stud 
THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER has several programs of study available 5 P 
trained in law outside the United States. These programs fall "p com 
categories: (1) those directed toward preparing students for 4 ants 10 rei 
tion in an American jurisdiction and (2) those that enable studen pect 
to their countries with a more thorough understanding of some 
American law. 

A student with a degree from a foreign law schoo 
competitive admissions criteria will be admitted to the (Comp. "m 
for the Master of Comparative Law (Foreign Practice) (N “Compl! | 
Prac.]) or Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) (M. r | 


i 

qe 

the €*^ ut 
| who has met U^ sandi 

Center as ac (f | 


Prac.]) degree. EM" —— the S pf 
To prepare for admission to the bar of an American ji parative d 
may apply for either the Juris Doctor or the Master of Co pov 


4 semester 


(American Practice) degree. The J.D. degree requires 8 


pP 


(credit is given for work in a foreign law school only in ex- 


Wor H 
enti an school 
ami, Cireumst 


o Minations S ances) and will qualify the student to take most U.S. bar 
pic lo Mudents are cautioned to ascertain the requirements of the bar 
“Fie inte x ; ‘ r 
reign q, "tend to quali fy prior to selection of their law school programs. 

N g [ j pro; 


tie leading oe to return to their home countries may undertake a 
of the is degree ES =% agree of Master of € omparative Law (Foreign I rac- 
tver American LP " am enables the student to gain a broader comprehension 
tis no rim System by taking basic courses in the Law Center. How- 
ended to qualify a student to take a U.S. bar examination. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


March 1 for candidates for the Juris Doctor degree), 
€ spri ng : 
SPring semester, and March 1 for the summer sessions. 


a Officia ed educational institutions attended to send directly 
LONE ta en, and centials listing subjects studied, grades received, exam- 
Pts TOM se degrees received. Original diplomas, certificates, and 
Condary schools and all colleges and universities attended 
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are required, but in exceptional cases certified copies will be accepted. Ree 
of state examinations and certificates are also needed. All records becom 


property of the University and cannot be returned. 


Language Test i 
Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Test 
English as a Foreign Language and attain as an absolute minimum the * 
of 550 to be considered for admission to the National Law Center. fo 
mandatory requirement. Students are responsible for making arrangemen tot 
taking the test and should address inquiries to TOEFL, Education 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed application 
should be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in advance o! "n 
ginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks admission. The yer 
which should be remitted with the application, entitles the student to T^ 
test score sent to three different institutions. Registration for the Test €. Geoff 
as a Foreign Language does not constitute application for admission to 
Washington University. m 
The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains 4 jl 
tion of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, ^3 g 
conduct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; pe 
application blank. On the application for the test, the student shou 
that the scores be sent to the Dean's Office. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


«qn stude 

For the Degree of Juris Doctor.—Entrance requirements for foreign P ril 
are the same as those stated on page 11, except that advanced standing | 
granted for study in foreign law schools. +) and Mif | 

For the Degrees of Master of Comparative Law (Foreign Practice) s "m 
ter of Comparative Law (American Practice).—The entrance requires p 
the successful completion of and graduation from a course in arts, P. or lice | 
letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, Iona fordit | 
and graduation in law with high academic standing from a recognize | 
university. ) caka p ply be oo 

For the Degree of Master of Laws.—A foreign student will © pe 
sidered for admission to the Master of Laws program if he or she ing Í p 
doctor or post-juris doctor degree in law with high academic stan 
an American university. 

For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science.- à 
quirements are the successful completion of and graduation from a 8) mo 
arts, philosophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from niv 
sium, lycee, or liceo; graduation in law from a recognized foreign 
outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the field of law; and rsity- 
Laws degree with high academic standing from an American unive 


m 
nct P 
The usual entran NT 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS ol 


Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Masters of Comparative cM 
Juridical Science.—Degree requirements for foreign students 8 
those stated on pages 14—15, 19-20, and 22. 


et 
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W Master s d 4 T 
| å Tesiden of Comparative Law (Foreign Practice)—The student must complete 
All wm. € period of not less than two semesters, which should be continuous. 


Ulreme ] x : 
thr cements for the degree must be completed in a period not exceeding 
ars 
Satis from the time of registration for the degree. The student must com- 
atisf: , = 
SUch Othe actorily 24 semester hours of approved courses of the Center, or of 
er apye n " » " 
Drove án departments of the University as the faculty of the Center shall ap- 
Verage 0 Must maintain a cumulative average of at least 55. A cumulative 
j ~ IS required for those admitted after the spring semester 1977. 
"Step of C 
this 


degree omparative Law (American Practice).—The requirements for 
(Forei are the same as those for the degree of Master of Comparative Law 
: Tactica : = : 
Work wi ^CliCe) except that this degree requires 28 semester hours of course 


1 4 . . 
for g kh. cumulative average of at least 65. For those students admitted 
UMulatiye the 1979 Fall semester, 32 semester hours of course work with a 
) average of at least 65 will be required. 


E — Unclassified Students 
9 Typ Tu A 2 "nul OE 
"ait del STUDENTS may be admitted to the National Law Center as Un- 
|l RE in accordance with the following regulations: 
u e ER for a Bachelor of I aws or Juris Doctor degree with an above- 
Merica .* at another law school which is a member of the Association of 
1 the derer Schools or is approved by the American Bar Association, may 
“edits for on Of the Dean, be admitted as an Unclassified Student to earn 
Nite l transfer to the other law schools. Such students are normally ad- 
| "ester : to t € summer sessions. They are admitted to the fall or spring 


Only . 
itn, Tady i In unusual circumstances. 
C late 4 : zu 
| No. Lay co law schools Which are members of the Association of Amer- 
T» advance y or are approved by the American Bar Association who wish 
Cla ified Stud Courses without pursuing degree programs may be admitted as 
xdi ents " 
li," aSSifleg . k Í 
s, and Students participate in the work of the course, take examina- 


fe ave thei 
ave the e : i 
t Student iir Brades recorded. Credit for work earned as an Unclassi- 
m "y not be applied to satisfy the requirements for a degree pro- 
SS written approval is granted by the Dean at the time of 


Continuing Legal Education 


Cedi Ny is m ag Wishing to keep abreast of current developments in the 
m, lS ag Continui? of the courses in the National Law Center on a non- 
Ag atio 5 in cour ae Legal Education students. Such students do not take 
Meted MPlifieq a ii and no grades are recorded for their work. 
“Mester Or Béfor, on and registration procedure is used and must be com- 
r. Ontinuin, the last day of regular registration for the appropriate 
ur a egal Education students pay only the tuition fee on the 
"inte Medica) p; .)€Y may not participate in student activities or benefit 
3 ‘Ons s haivileges of the University. (Continuing Legal Education 
"dents, ) ubject to cancellation if courses are filled by regularly reg- 
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I 
t 
| 
f 
l 
f 
! 
f 
| 
! 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


MM LAW CENTER has an enrollment of about 1,700 for the J.D. and 

llis, degree programs. Approximately 1,000 students are enrolled in the 

ening...) division for the J.D. degree and 400 are enrolled in the part-time 

be Pages vision. Three hundred students. many from abroad, are enrolled in 
7^. degree programs, 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


Di 
oes Meet in the mornings in 50-minute periods and in the afternoons in 
e Periods and also in sessions of two 50-minute periods, Monday 
tour beri Tiday, Trial Practice Court and certain other courses meet for two- 
| Vening <an Saturday mornings. 12 
Wire it Classes meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through Friday. A 
‘Oy ^ Course, e.g., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; a three-credit 
ster ‘8, Administrative Law, meets two evenings a week for one-half the 
l, : 9ne evening for the other half; a two-credit course, e.g., Contracts 
i iy d evening a week. The evening division conforms to the standards 
l inti the full-time faculty participating in the instruction. 
don only Ons for both day and evening classes may be given in the after- 
` *Xaminations for day students may be given in the evening. 


te SUMMER TERM 
™ of : 

dents Ee Sessions, with day and evening classes, is offered in the summer. 

"nine ay Tegister for either or both sessions. No beginning students are 


€ su te Juris Doctor program in the summer term. 


mn E : , r 
Ye Ue = term is shorter than a semester of the academic year, and, as a 
‘iden, > & student 


mg credit | must attend two and one-half summer terms to receive 
9r one academic year or attend one and one-half summer 

ce credit for a semester. 
mester hours may be taken each session by day students. 
E our-tenths of a semester of residence credit for each ses- 
we Maxim term in which they are registered for 3 or more semester 
te re of 4 semester hours may be taken each session by evening 
meat Session 8 students receive three-tenths of a semester of residence credit 
er hours 9f the summer term in which they are registered for 2 or more 


Án Teceive residen 
hy s, um Of 6 se 
Oh of nts Teceive f. 


== Admission 
nh. A ae s LEE arigi PAD 
Nit ady, RE URGED to submit application forms and complete credentials 
N there ; Of the semester for which they seek admission. In the selection 
i! ligi I$ no discrimination against any applicant because of sex, race, 
. » Da ics . ` * o a ER 6 
“didate ($ ndicap, or national origin. An application fee of $25 for a de- 


Or an unclassified student) must accompany the application. 
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Forms for application for admission or readmission are available 8 

should be returned to the Office of Admissions of the National LaW | 

George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. W 
For further details concerning students from foreign institutions, se 


22-25. 


"i 
Juris Doctor Program.—Beginning students are admitted only at the 
the fall semester. sii 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


The applicant should register with the Law School Data Assembly ij 
(LSDAS) by completing and mailing the registration form supplied Fig! 
i 


application blank. No application to this school will be processeó » 
companied by a Law School Application Matching Form, which pe yf 
each applicant’s LSAT/LSDAS registration packet. Since an LSA’ out 
LSDAS report cannot be produced by Educational Testing Service le jc 
Matching Form, it will be necessary to return to the applicant any pr. 
received without it. A transcript from each college or university atten pr 
then be sent directly to LSDAS, Educational Testing Service, Box onal y 
ton, New Jersey 08540. No transcript should be sent to the Nati this ^. 
Center. The LSDAS will analyze the transcript and send a copy "m it 
school and others designated on the registration form. If the trans p^ 
has been forwarded to LSDAS does not show evidence of receipt it a, 
lor’s degree, the applicant will be asked, upon acceptance, to SU i, 
transcript directly to the National Law Center. = studens y { 
To provide time for the evaluation of credentials of beginning 5 aceite 

papers, including the Law School Admission Test score, should be Al 
the National Law Center before March 1. This means that the Octo md 
ments," page 11). ission s y 

All papers of transfer students should be received by the Adm! se ` 
no later than June 2 for the fall semester, December 3 for the ee | « 
May 1 for the first summer session, and June 2 for the second 5 jg 


sion. k 191% m 
For additional information, see the official Pre-Law Handboo™ Acme a 
edition, available in October 1979, and prepared by the Law Schong indy ii 
Council and the Association of American Law Schools. This p" sch 
material on the law and lawyers, pre-law preparation, applying C? nost A 7 
and the study of law, together with individualized information O m^ 
can law schools, It may be obtained at college bookstores Of J j 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. begin 
Master's and Doctoral Programs.—Students are admitted at n Ku 
the fall semester, the spring semester, or any of the summer pr » “ 
Application for admission, together with all required creden spins AR 
received by July 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the °F pich ti 
ter, and one month prior to registration for the summer session AR 
plication is made. PIN 
Unclassified Students.—Lawyers who wish to take gradus or - N 
admitted at the beginning of the fall semester, the spring per r tow i 
the summer sessions. Students who wish to earn credits for tra 
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der of La 
lg, „Ummer 


Nitteg 


Ws or Juris Doctor degree at another institution may be admitted 
Sessions if they are students in good standing at an accredited 
ol and have shown unusual ability in their law studies: they are ad- 
to the fall or spring semester only in unusual circumstances. 


Wish PPlication for admission, with required credentials, for a student who 
te © earn credits for transfer toward a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor 
Aim t another law school (see page 25), should be received at the Office of 
of ne of the National Law Center at least one month prior to the first day 
Made, lon for the semester or summer session for which application is 
5 
tg, PPlication for admission, with required credentials, for lawyers who wish 
Nini op wate Courses (see page 25), should be received at the Office of Ad- 
l for the ae National Law Center by July 1 for the fall semester, December 
sion (o, Ting Semester, and one month prior to registration for the summer 
Ich application is made. 


READMISSION 
T 
ent viously registered but did not attend during the most 
er term excluded) should file an application for read- 
Plica ates for readmission are the same as those for admission 
IF th xen for Admission," page 28). 
"te from ont has attended one or more higher institutions during his ab- 
en 4 hond Diversity or if he applies as a degree candidate and was pre- 
Dean, “gree student, he must have complete, official transcripts sent to 


CB Registration 


| ATTE 

| s J ; . 

1 rep, DING CLASSES each student must register in person. No student 
ld; Bist 

dmi , Sered y 


ntil proper credentials have been filed and approved (see 


nt m accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 
‘ “ee Not register concurrently in George Washington University 
jT t Stitution. Registration in more than one college, school, or divi- 
Dr to NS Nive 


i 'ersity requires the written permission of the deans concerned, 
stration, 


T ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 
de 
Ney © register. Uspended or whose record is not clear for any reason is not 


Reay OT repise .POn receipt of a final letter of admission a new student is 
NT tation on the stated days of registration. 


t i : À 
* udent,— A student previously registered who was not registered 


| . 
Nceiya Wing th 


NN, * preceding semester or summer session must apply for 
"iibi, e^ letter o 


f readmission (see "Readmission," above) before becom- 
Tegistration 
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AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


DATE 


sag ! 

: : " 1 ; s ng 

Registration is held in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, N.W., duri "i 
following periods: fall semester, August 23 and 24, spring semester, 


3 and 4. ited? 
A late-registration fee of $15 is charged each student who is perm 


register after the regular registration days. 
Registration may be changed only with the permission of the Dean. 
g § \ 


Fees and Financial Regulations p 
i 
THE FOLLOWING FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS were adopted for e p 
summer sessions and the academic year 1979—80. (See page 31 for 


jected tuition and fee increases for 1980—82.) 


Tuition Fees 


For all students except Doctor of Juridical Science candidates: 2,050" 

* , 1l 
Full-time program (11 or more hours*), each semester ... 165" 
Part-time program, for each semester hour 4,200" 

Doctor of Juridical Science candidates, including the final examination + 
University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus) 
CH 
For students registered for 11 or more semester hours: qr 
Each semester he TAARA if 
For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester: | 
For each semester hour for which the student registers ......«mm ' 
Graduation Fees 95 I 
Juris Doctor, Master's, Doctor's degrees ............. ener nennen ji | 
Fee for binding Master's Theses and S.J.D. Dissertations „esee 
TTE " V 
Special Fees Ži ! 
: eu 
Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable m t 
Application fee (unclassified student), nonrefundable 1 
Application fee for room reservation, nonrefundable D 
Tuition deposit fee charged each student admitted to J.D te spe pol D 
e JV AY 
dacy (payable in two instz illments—$100, nonrefundable, by a dà M 130 
ified in the letter of admission, $350 by June 2). iod ~ " 
riod + "I 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated pe (see TAR 
Late-payment fee, charged for failure to make payments when € m a. 
“Payment of Fees,” below) * 1 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card „e... 4 o" |. 
Lu 


` than 
3 : more 
* With the prior permission of the Dean, a J.D. degree candidate may take " 
hours after the first year of study „sive — P " 
g ` > succe: y 
t The tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $1,05 per semester for tour ion ol time, 
-x tens! 
clusive of the summer term or terms. If the Faculty should approve an exter 
must maintain continuous enrollment. 
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Fj 
Mancjs n 
al reinet. p : ` : 
reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 


Returne Payment of fees (see “Payment of Fees,” below) ee . 35.00 
insu; *ck fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of 

T scri y funds or for any other reason ni iannis á 15.00 
Nistration o for each transcript of record ees 2.00 
Pivile 9n campus in the University entitles each student to the following 
Of tha ve ' the services of the Student and Alumni Career Services Office: the use 


e 


tuden E otherwise specified; subscription to the University Hatchet, the 
ribe *Wspaper; admission to University debates; medical attention as de- 
li, der Student Health Service. These privileges terminate and a stu- 

Onger in residence upon withdrawal or dismissal from the L niversity. 


PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1980-82 


der 
Tease hat Students and their parents may plan more realistically, tuition in- 
0 academic years 1980-81 and 1981-82 have been estimated as 


1 
$500.00 
! 500.00 

teas 
* by se 
19g ieee hour (part-time students): 

20.00 
20.00 


"Caseg out rossible to project future economic data with certainty. The in- 
Md Shoul ned above are merely estimates based on present circumstances 
yenit In no Way be interpreted as fixed limits on tuition increases. T he 
Mainta; Opes to keep tuition increases as low as possible, but it is obligated 
“Tticula , & sound financial basis. Economic conditions in the recent past, 
Table anv’ they affect private educational institutions, have been extremely 
“Tired Significant increases in tuition in excess of the above limits may 


0 PAYMENT OF FEES 


& * are paja mitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 

N * *uition and fees for each semester are due and payable in 

ie, Chey rad the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks and 

t identifi ; ers should be made out to George Washington University with 
The Cation number shown in upper left hand corner. 

" t Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 

lepi 9r tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. Stu- 

ith t : = 6 semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 

Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration per- 

O Pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay- 


Vane, 
~~ Ce) a - : . a k 
) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or before 


ty, 
jx ie increas 

"d N * + 
Science, *5 are also projected for the total fee for work leading to the degree of Doctor 
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October 24, 1979 (for the fall semester), and March 5, 1980 (for ie 
semester). Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the unpal 
will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment is mà "" 

Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, gove f 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted j) 
deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges e% 
value of the tuition awards by $800 or more. Under such circumst " 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from T 
at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing à defe 
ment contract. miii? 

Students who fail to make any payment when due will be auto. | 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest cha fi^ 
per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due WA yg 
cially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially enc fut) 
the student forfeits his right to the use of deferred payment contracts si? 
semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar © ^5 
grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and ot er 9 qt 
information until the account is settled financially. Financial settleme fi 
quire payment in full of all amounts due the University in addition ! | 
cial reinstatement fee of $35. 


PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS T 
0 
) lef? «| 
Several commercial programs for those who wish to pay for Y rd 
monthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but M jcations ” 
life insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and. aPP 
dress inquiries to the following: 
1. Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, 
19106 as A” 
2. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. Jam 
Boston, Mass. 02100 
3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 gin 
The University’s Office of Student Financial Aid does not main rovi 
of applications for these various programs, but will be happy t° p 
ance to students and parents. 


aP 
philadelpP^ 


a sf 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change hd wal 
ule must be made in person or in writing to the Dean. m 
courses is permitted after the midpoint of a semester only 
cumstances. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable -— 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellato wi 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the fo 
ule for the fall and spring semesters: 


= 


pv ol 


i ; . . : : e 
* No refund of the $100 deposit required of entering students is granted. as Sche 
drawal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated in the Summer Sessio 
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C " ; . 
Omplete Withdrawal from the University: 


FALL SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before August 24, 1979 ............ 90 per cent 
ithdrawal dated August 27 to September 7, 1979 ........ 75 per cent 

Withdrawal dated September 10 to September 21, 1979 ....50 per cent 
Ithdrawal dated after September 21, 1979 ...........- none 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before January 11, 1980 .............. 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated January 14 to January 25, 1980 ............ 75 per cent 
Ithdrawa] dated January 28 to February 8, 1980 ............50 per cent 

2 Withdrawal dated after February 8, 1980 ......................... none 


Ta ch 
1a 4 
Wi nge 


; in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial 
thdrawa] n f ) p p 


ee in ch, a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the differ- 
Ontinuin arges between the original program and the adjusted program 
3, stud 8 in effect. 
continues. ted in a full-time program who drops or adds à course and 
0 tuition EN In à full-time program will have no financial adjustments 
4. R . nade other than those involving course fees. 
“gulations go 


verning student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
90d servi 


Ce charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 


no , 
` Payme il — be refunded or reduced because of absence from classes. 
Ured a wnt les only to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 
Orization + be credited to another semester. 
$ ent who a © withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
NN are oes not have a clear financial record. 

kin Tra encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 

Dgements in the community. 


Financial Aid BÉ 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER has been able in recent vears to assist many s 
dents in obtaining the financial aid they require, through full or partial $4 
arships, various loan programs, part-time employment, or a combinatio 
these kinds of assistance. 


GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
FINANCIAL AID SERVICE j 
The National Law Center participates in the Graduate and Professional 9 d 
Financial Aid Service (GAPSFAS), which provides an analysis of an sP " 
financial needs. Entering students wishing to receive financial aid should ceto? 
the materials from GAPSFAS, Education Testing Service, Box 944, Prin" i 
New Jersey 08540. The information provided by the applicant and re 
cant’s parents will be analyzed, and a copy of the report will be se? des 


: fs ' T ho 
Law Center, In addition, students entering the National Law Center pe b 
to be considered for a scholarship must submit a letter to the Law m 


March 1 outlining their academic qualifications, their extracurricular ac 
and their reasons for believing a scholarship award to them is justified. me {0 : 
Students needing financial assistance should file with GAPSFAS n o! the 
their reports to be received at the Law Center as early as possible n ) 

Committee on Student Financial Aid of the Center will begin making 

in March, and available funds are limited. ON po? 
No awards will be made to an entering student until the admission } 

has been completed. 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 
Scholarships and Research Assistantships 


as 
Application and correspondence concerning scholarships and researc ap 
tantships should be sent directly to the Dean. Unless otherwise spec!” a h! 
cation and supporting credentials should be submitted no later than ; 
preceding the period for which the award is made. : jarshiP 
Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn Scholarship (1973).—Scho 
for needy law students from the Washington, D.C., area. hi aid fo! 
Mildred Gott Bryan Scholarship Fund (1965).—Partial scholars P 
students in the National Law Center. Memorial 5 
Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship (1947) —; y schol 
Charles Worthington Dorsey, LL.B. 1881, LL.M. 1882. A full à ye! 
ship for the course leading to the degree of Juris Doctor, awarde f yi? 
and promising graduate of this University with a Bachelor of A yeas: 
lent degree. Ordinarily this scholarship is awarded once every pu att 
Honor Scholarships.—Two scholarships available each year to stt in 4 di 
ing upon full-time study. Each scholarship provides a cash awar s ; Ta 
to tuition aid, in an amount depending on need, for all three J bot " 


: : : oe records, 
scholarships are awarded on the basis of outstanding college rec ne^ d 


4 i "s anc RR 
demic and extracurricular; Law School Admission Test scores; didates 


. 3,0^ : s > can 
retain the scholarship for the second and third years, the € 
maintain a B average, both for each year and cumulative. 
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»  hoee fi- 
ia : idents, based on 
Lay Center Tuition Remission.—For Juris Doctor stu 
Uncia] need, 


: ' Phi Delta Delta Legal 
Phi Delta Delta Scholarships (1959).— Zeta Chapter - : qu second year 
F ternity (International), provides tuition aid to a stud hi vement and service 
of the uris Doctor program who excelled in scholastic achie 
t the Center in the first year. a vide a scholarship to 
ernon Romney Scholarship Fund (1977).—To pr 
bs m hy student in the m sh year to entering full-time 
"Ustee Scholarships. Scholarships awarded eac ir: Candidates must have 
"ud $, for tuition aid, in amounts depending on oper’ slastic attainment. To 
“Nonstrated qualities of leadership, in addition to schola a B average. both 
cain t e Scholarship, the successful candidate must maintain d > Dean before 
for ach year and cumulative. Application must be made to the De: 
March 1 bulis an Said. 
,.üition ia Scholarships are also available to mage no a erage 
Year ful "time students with demonstrated scholastic mex b db 3d Boi 
- wu capacity for leadership. Application should 
P Prior to June 1. te € —Bequest of Frank S. Whit- 
rank S. Whitcomb Scholarship Fund (1971). eq en and women in 
a or the Purpose of aiding and assisting worthy young men a 
tiring a lepal education. F b TET wish to visit 
h raduate Fellowship Information Center. T cn for addi- 
: aduate Fellowship Information Center (202! 9t» 


Dlormat: 


tional ! 
nal j ation on fellow ships and grants. 


Tei levy. s er of loan funds 
hough the generosity of friends of the University a number c 
avail. J 


: - an Fund; the Robert 
Ash | allable. Among them are the Lyle T. ele aa ent and Gwen- 
dy, 0 Fund; the Seorge R. Beneman Loan Fund; "Fund; the Robert M. 
wa afritz Foundation Minority Law Student Loan 2 Pa (Meer on 
m Mar CConnel Cooper Loan Fund; the Robert Ms sa District of Co- 
ral an Fund: the J. Forrester Davison Loan Fund; e: ‘J yan Fund; 
Mbia p. Association Loan Fund; the J.W. Ehrlich MEER 
lion “Well W, Ellison Loan Fund; the Harold L. — Ic a Lom Dak te 
Loan Fund: the George Washington Law Association “rer Funit ‘the 

3 Golub Loan Fund: the Jephson Educational Trust Loa 


: 3, 1921, 1924, 
Loan Fund for the law classes of 1912, 1918, 19 
195;' l, 1933, 


Schoo] 752, 1953 


und; the Oscar Lawler Memorial Loan Fund; c eir as 
i istance Fund; the Jessie B. Martin ra Pelekiri 
oan Fund; the Joan Murphy Loan Fund; a: Pie A ped 
Delta Delta Loan Fund; the W. T" Fund: the H. 
im Tana port Loan Fund; the Samuel L — ak Hassler Wal- 
Urn M anaka Law Students Assistance Loan Fund; the 


| | illi > ial Student Loan Fund; 
" Ruth pial Loan Fund; the W.H. Williams Memorial Stude 


I 


e und. 
N aqq." "son Loan Fund; and the Yadao and Kanemoto Bae me 
oan ition i assistance is available through the Guaranteed * 
Appl Tam, ational Direct Student Loans, and other ris ro ERE 
‘Cation for Inancial assistance should be made in the Of Ice 


financia] 
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MASTER'S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 
Fellowships and Scholarships : 
Application should be made before March 1 preceding the period for Wg 
the award is made. The applicant should submit an application for 4 m 
as a degree candidate and a personal letter applying for a fellowship p" 
Dean. The letter of application should contain complete biographical igs 
information as to experience in practice or teaching, and copies of or e il 
to published legal writings, and such other information the student believe "ij 
be of assistance in the consideration of the application. Applicants 
arrange for letters of recommendation to be sent from two members © ould 
law faculty directly to the Dean. The applicant’s academic rank in class E Í 
be included either in the transcript of the law school or in the lett 
recommendation. stulte: 
Graduate Fellowship.—Sponsored by the Food and Drug Law Inst 
stipend of $10,000 will be available in 1979-80 to finance a fellowship n of! 
and Drug Law. The academic work under this Fellowship leads to re $ 
general, undesignated Masters degree or a designated Masters degree ! , 
ministrative Law: Economic Regulations or Patent and Trademark esis 
the satisfactory completion of 24 credit hours of approved work. " 
publishable quality will be a mandatory requirement for the degree, 95 ra ci 
a minimum two hours per semester of clinical work in food and drug I 
in the Law Center's clinical program under the supervision of à fac 


o 


visor. j 
Teaching Fellowships.—Three or four fellowships available each ing to 
stipend of $8,000 plus tuition for an approved course of study le r^ ad 
advanced degree. Teaching fellowships are awarded for a term © war 
demic years. Fellows conduct the first-year course in Legal Research ity 
ing and work with the students to improve their legal writing 295 © 
arrangement with the Dean, they may also be given the opportunity 
additional courses. , students” 
Richard Paul Momsen Scholarships for Brazilian Graduate Law an 
Bequest of Richard Paul Momsen, LL.B. 1912, Awarded 1978-7 
nate years, for the study of U.S. constitutional law and the law of På 


trademarks. 


Prizes 2200 


T 


— rust 

and T 0 

Jacob Burns Prize.—Established by Jacob Burns, a law alumnus of the a 
of the University. A medal and $100 awarded annually to eac Court e 


à ouod " "lack t 
members of the winning team in the upperclass Van Vleck Moo 


as p 
petition. annually 10 
Ogden W. Fields Graduate Prize.—Fifty dollars awarded 2 ficiency " 


graduate student who has demonstrated the highest overall pro | m 
course in labor law. p 

Charles Glover Prize.—Established by Charles Carroll Glo 
orary Trustee of the University, in memory of his great-grandf 
ous member of the bar of the District of Columbia. Consists hi hest ? 
books. Awarded annually to the student who has attained the ig 
grade in the third-year, full-time course. 


ver, Jf» ausi 
an P. uw 
ather, cted p 
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quie Beta Pi Prize.—Awarded by Eta Alumnae Chapter to the law stu- 
3 attains the highest average for the first year. 

Mem EM pe Prize. By bequest, a medal awarded annually to the 

"htire e graduating class who attains the highest average grade in the 
ohn Q Or the degree of Juris Doctor. 

Wi "dronaux P. 


ELO rizes.- By bequest, $75 awarded annually to the student 

ET aned the highest average grade in the first-year, full-time course; 

a the en © the student who has attained the highest cumulative average grade 
Of the second-year, full-time course. 


Nited : 
dent States Law Week Award.—Presented to an outstanding senior law 


Jenni 

| "le } ' : 

the fiel m. Walburn Prize.—A cash reward to the outstanding student in 

Hassler wy t€ procedure, established by the will of the late Professor Orville 
alburn in memory of his mother. 


ER. | Regulations 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


Juri 
, "rig 
de em Doctor Candidate. 
dents Ployment may tak 
tte ang? stake Cou 


s.—Juris Doctor candidates without substantial out- 
€ a program of studies of 14 hours a week. Such stu- 
urses in the evening only if they are not scheduled in the day- 
e o andiority of the hours taken are in day courses. The Dean is 
ês; iver ore programs of study of more than 14 hours in exceptional 
i plete rec no program will be approved which would permit the student 
€ first Year *quirements for the degree in less than 28 months after beginning 
d w ether Y study. Students with more than 15 hours of outside employ- 
nj exceed; gp or evening division, must take a limited program of 
log i the eve ng 10 hours a week. Students taking a majority of their 

ls 8 ning may not take more than 10 hours a week; the minimum 


for . Ours R . i 
i imiteq ti except in special cases where 6 may be approved by the Dean 


4d j 
Tized 


ime I : ud - 

th, Cd ls A minimum schedule of 11 hours in the day division is 

qd by 4 (1 exceptional circumstances when a reduced program is au- 
ty ean, 


ent e 
e ; $ taki J 
com iVision © more than 8 hours in the day division or 4 hours in the 
Me, Must have the permission of the Dean to take a Bar Review 


tude 
nts m 
Ith May tr. | T" 
^w May transfer from the day division to the evening division only 
Wit ssion of the Dean. j 


May € a 

AL aPprovya . 

the pm ofẹ Val of the Dean, second- and third-year students may take a 
Semester hour. i 


Y; such s of appropriate courses in other departments of 
‘tig h courses s " Student must receive a grade of at least B to obtain credit 
âVerage, ' "€ ID no event will the grade count in computing the cumu- 


A r 
"Osment e C andidates 
àv +. 
lur. » tal ear 
Ceed : Outsid 


-Master's candidates without substantial outside em- 
naximum of 12 hours a week. Students with more than 


Side , 1 

employment must take a limited program of study not to 
minimum load is 4 hours unless approval for 
Dean for a limited time. 


24. Week. The 
IS given by the : 


———— M a E EE: 
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ATTENDANCE 
| W 
Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful v 


A student who is deficient in class attendance in any course may 
from taking the examination. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


her 0 oi? 
A student may not add courses or change from one section to anot » ou 
same course without the approval of the Dean. Students may drop ^. jy 


only with the written approval of the Dean. In addition, "t on 
structor is ordinarily required unless the request is made early 1n 
Under no circumstances may any student drop a course after the 
classes in any semester or summer session. 


€ la« , 
] trade ast Wednesday be 
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RESEARCH PAPERS 


ay and a research paper is required in lieu of an examination in 
Search p, ^ other courses, as indicated in the course descriptions. Any 
(the fir Py must be submitted by the first day of the examination period 
i instructo» aad examination IS given 1n any course). For sufficient reason, 
ater may extend the time beyond this date to a later date (but not 
Permission p last day of classes of the following semester, or without express 
dent) cibis the Dean, not later than the normal graduation date for the stu- 
for t e pt the following conditions: (1) no student will receive any credit 
bee su Mus lor àny purpose until a paper acceptable to the instructor has 
(or th ed; (2) if a paper is submitted after the last day of examinations 
k é stude fore registration for the spring semester), the only 
tedi ent may receive for the course is CR (Credit) or NC (No 
lesult in "o that failure ultimately to submit any paper for the course will 
Voister. pue of 45. Students w ho are candidates for the J.D. degree may 
thing fear: m Course requiring a research paper in each semester of their 
than One, ith the approval of the Dean such students may register for more 


e Suc á ~ : p 
Ond. year h course each semester. Approval of the Dean is required for 
Students to take such courses, 


The 
seme Páration of 


i 


Wi. EXAMINATIONS 
tluig Xamination. 
Nog Wi * take the 
Seren * granted 


are held at the end of most courses. Every student is 
regular examinations unless excused. No excuse for ab- 
except by the Dean and then only for illness or other 
on for excuse must be made in writing not later than one 
Mina e Ee oe examination. A student excused from a final exami- 
lon. B inst Hy to apply to the instructor for a Credit No Credit deter- 
Dyin, amination < will select the mode of determination (for example, a 
NN Prior to 9r paper). The student will have the option of (1) com- 
W 


the ; the completion of the semester following the excused ab- 
Vin t e Instructors 


© grade 7 (Inc procedure of determining Credit No Credit, or (2) 
Omplete) entered on the record and taking the next regu- 
ation for a numerical grade. The examination may not 
i n for low scholarship. 
Muay Santed, an €Xamination before the regularly scheduled date will 
" 8 Provide 5i sion to take a postponed examination is limited to the 
Um Udent Who bh. r in the preceding paragraph. 
Nation 1 Candidate pa Deen excused from taking a regular examination and 
Motion o he su "rie a degree to be conferred prior to the next regular exami- 
x o: may petition the Scholarship Committee, which may au- 
n as the Circumstances require. 
alls to take 


a i : 
Pers 3 eXclusio 


àn examination, a grade of 45 will be recorded 
as been e 


he Dear’ Xcused from the examination as provided above or 
ans permission to drop the course 
b. 
te tig tes CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 
Sular] Or the 


dee ^ 
Bree of Juris Doctor may take, in addition to courses 


9n a adit/ x - 
hac, Credit/No Credit basis, 12 semester hours of elective 
e /N D r 
'/ No Credit basis, and will receive a grade of Credit 
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if the course is satisfactorily completed with a grade of 65 or better. No 
dent may change from a numerical grade to a Credit/No Credit basis 
course during the last four weeks of classes except with the permission ° " 
instructor. An unexcused failure to take an examination in a course 0l 
to submit a required research paper will result in the recording of à gp 
45 for a course taken on a Credit/No Credit basis. 

No student may take more than 17 semester hours of courses (including Y 
220 and other courses regularly given on a Credit/No Credit basis 
Credit/ No Credit basis. 

Students are advised to consider carefully the advisability of electing af 
courses on a Credit/No Credit basis. In the opinion of the facu lty, | 
dent’s election to take courses on a Credit/No Credit basis may, in " 
the importance apparently attached to grades by educational institutio 
employers, be detrimental to the student’s career in the legal profession: 


GRADES | 

as foli 
Grades are given in numerical terms equivalent to letter grades po 
85-100, A, Excellent; 75-84, B, Good; 65-74, C, Satisfactory; 55- 5 


—below ge Soars ard for graduation: 45-54, F, Failure. In Law courses a 
22, 323, 342, 343, 345, 346, 385, 399, 459, 479. 509, 579, and 593 £ T 


du, < 


CR, Credit (minimum grade of 65 required for J.D. candida 


quired for LL.M. candidates); NC, No Credit. A student who h rade " 
cused from taking a regularly scheduled examination is given the s take” 
Incomplete. See “Examinations” (page 40) for grade upon failure ! y bas W 
examination. Grades between 55 and 100 indicate that the work pot 
completed and credit given. Grades between 55 and 64, however, pr age 

sent satisfactory work and adversely affect a student’s cumulative ave v 
credit is given to J.D. candidates for grades below 55 or to post- snd? 


dates for grades below 65. No grade may be changed by an -— 
has been posted in the law school or disclosed to a student un 


uctor 
been an error in arithmetic certified in writing as such by the um o retak? 
Any student who receives a grade below 55 (F) has the righ in in he” 
course once, from the same or a different instructor, but only gt 


academic year. (This does not apply to post-J.D. students.) es 10 " 
ceived in the retaken course shall be entered into the stu a p có » 
addition to the original grade, and both grades shall be include Qu 
the student's average. A student may exercise the right to T€ ak Ü 
only with respect to two different courses during study at the od s 

The cumulative average of a student includes all grades in all co 
while a candidate for a particular degree. 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOL ARSHIP soli 


Candidates for the Degree of Juris Doctor.—A stude bove » 


average at the end of any semester falls below 65.0 but is à tive ave pi" 
put on probation. If such a student fails to raise the cumula itt 
65.0 at the end of the next semester, the student will not ns fo 
register for any succeeding semester unless the student petitio 
ceives the permission of the Scholarship Committee. 


———— M 
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À st 

‘ in" Whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls below 

ent hot be permitted to register for any succeeding semester unless the 
regia, tons for and receives the permission of the Scholarship Committee 


(Qu Student who f 


Tse ails or receives a grade of No Credit in more than one 
any «ver the enti 


Y Succeed : re period of law study will not be permitted to register for 
'ceiveg ¢ " "S semester or to graduate unless the student petitions for and 
A Stude Permission of the Scholarship Committee. | A 

vil nt who is not permitted to register under the foregoing provisions 


; e EL f ; 
| eligi) Xcluded as of the beginning of the semester for which the student was 


© to register 
dents Who A 


Perm; are registered at the time they receive notice that they will not 
toy and to 


nd t register for the next semester are entitled to withdraw from 
“OMplete we a full refund of the tuition paid for the semester, or to 
"s student for which they are registered. 

Monstrate h excluded may petition for reinstatement; if the student can 
Cont, that the low grades were due to circumstances beyond the student's 
dtfinite c; the student has the capacity to pursue the study of law with a 
"ditior ii ood of success, that student may be readmitted subject to such 

Despite th may be imposed by the Scholarship Committee. 

No © above Provisions, a student will be allowed to complete the first 


Mest 
$ e E . à "za A 
CCo, in TS of law Study before being denied permission to register for a 
For thie Semester, 


Candidates Pose the term “semester” includes a session of the summer term. 
taki ctora] degre Masters and Doctoral Degrees —A candidate for a master's 
by € into consid Whose Work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the faculty, 
M the on the requirements and standards for the degree, may, 
didat is cy aculty, be excluded at the end of the semester for which the 
Umula iv ey registered, 
Nh a ovde of 78 (see page 19) is required for the Master of Laws 
neq Law aa average of 65 (see page 25) for the Master of Com- 
Witho minimum * P A student whose cumulative average falls below the re- 
listen the Permiss; ny time will be ineligible for continuation in the program 
iy c for any EE Of the Dean. Such a student will not be permitted to 
U th Tmissio Ceeding semester unless the student petitions for and re- 
loy classifieqg tude of the Dean or the Board for Graduate Studies, i 
» be exc ents—An unclassified student whose work is not satisfac- 
at the end of the semester for which the student is cur- 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


ummer school sessions at other law schools and 
ained at such schools in their Juris Doctor program 
s may e ue the courses they wish to take approved by the 

3 ake courses in summer sessions at other law schools 


Ic 


iip, Ne ational v phage Courses are being given during the Summer Ses- 
Y Work W Center, In no event will credit be given for unsatis- 
tugt p Period in this enized in excess of that which might be obtained in a 
Program. Students who register at another law school 
, Pletion. ean with an official transcript of their work there promptly 


————— — ÀÀÀ—À ta 
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TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records will be issued on request of the 4 
or former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of $2 8 1 
for each transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered at y j 
time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and à * 
is charged for each additional transcr ipt. 


CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT 


t" 
Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous enrollment e 
degree requirements are satisfied. By failing to register for one sem" 
more, the student breaks registration and must be readmitted (S°? uti 
mission," page 29). A readmitted student is required to satisfy ! š 
lum requirements existing at the time of readmission. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Diplomas are awarded in February, May, and September. T 

Io be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, a student mus gati” 
the admission requirements of the National Law Center; completo for 9 
torily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirem” edit. 
degree for which the student is registered; and be free from all inde sio! 
the University. Registration is required for the semester or summer | 
the close of which the degree is to be conferred. 

Application for Graduation.—An “Application for Graduat! or 
be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration deg 


qm 
uation” form W 
ef 


: : à etin 
semester or summer session of the final year. Students comple i. o fof 
a s E 2 T" : jf 
quirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplom gh 


- : n A sd all degree Y 
convocation) September 30, provided they have completed all dest” cym 
a for te n 


ments and have applied for graduation as a part of registration ue 
Sessions. If they wish, such students may participate in the Winter | 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY gis 


: d m^. 4 
; ma m ne epe astablish a0 w 
The University community, to fulfill its purposes, must ne are pit 


guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the commune o 
to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. ea co Uy 
have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, an xa 
all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, an e 
tions. coe with the Lu 
Members of the community will be presumed to be faim dig 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying eiu aca y 
failure to act in accordance with such procedures will be ere > intelle" 
dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, the p - 
offense against the community and will be prosecuted through 
versity channels. can be © ; y! 
Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty e ans 
from the following offices: all department chairmen, all acac* 
the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 
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UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE 
OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


Mig, po” Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutional 

| J educational © access to and release of student education records maintained 

O gar Institutions which are recipients of federal funds. The University 
With this Statute, which states, in part, that such institutions must: 


l. aff 
* «itor » 
d Students access to education records directly related to them; 


* Offer Students 


i an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
naccur : 


ate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 
' Teceive the 
\ Is Or her 
Tectory i 


Student’s written consent before releasing information from 
education records to persons outside the University, except for 
nformation as indicated below. Information may be furnished 
Ds parents without such written consent only upon certification 
"n dent's financial dependency; and 

™ply with 
dents record, 


the Stu 


a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a stu- 
notifying the student of this action. 


The Uni... 
tame, on enity will release the following directory information upon request: 
| ates ^d dress, and telephone number; name and address of next of kin; 
Sedi im rance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of study; 
(ions and Qo: degrees earned; honors received; participation in organ- 
judi E inte ities chartered or otherwise established by the University 
"lic team, , collegiate athletics); and height and weight of members of ath- 


ust file wr: Student who does not wish such directory information released 
ten notice f 


Copies of to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. 
t . i 2 , d . p 
Mormation à University's full policy statement on the release of student 
3y be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 
The y : RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 
inate 
D modis. ity and its 


Various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
he Proper authorities may determine. 


i i 
MO fop Tw Change 
W enever t 


ta RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


Dt know; 
: Wingly makes a £ ar x 
Uhen Dplicatio Sly makes a false statement or conceals material information 


n for ; * cel à ; L4 : 
"liii e Student " admission, registration card, or any other University doc- 


Th Except : Tegistration may be canceled and the student will be in- 

bom * Tight ig Special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration. 
5 Tesery ; x : zs 

the a” Tved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student 


any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of 
the University Administration deems it advisable. 


"deni ‘sity or from 
© Univers; 
Sity, 


The no. 
ttie St is p 
Ce eserye 4 : k : x 
Whenever cir d by the University to make changes in programs without 
nces warrant such changes. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


Cumsta 
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PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property: o 
and Found” Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


n 

Mone ington W 

All students upon enrolling and while attending The George Washingt. g 
ident. Rig 


versity are subject to the provisions of the Statement of St nd 
Responsibilities which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities © i Jic 
the Judicial System for Non-Academic Student Discipline, and other 5. 
and regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate University ^ P 
ties. Copies of these documents may be obtained at the Office of the di 
dent for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regulations : 
clude permanent expulsion from the University, which may make enro ji p 
another college or university difficult. Regulations or requirements pit 
only to a particular program, facility, or class of students may not 9 P 
generally, but such regulations or requirements shall be published in à 
reasonably calculated to inform affected students. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including viol 
laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. which w 
the academic community should know that administrative action, es ort 
include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privile aui 
pension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to P 
interests of the University and the rights of others. 


Center for Academic and Administrative Computing < | 


Director F. William Rambo of i 


THE CENTER FOR ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMPUTING is yr or 
third floor of Lisner Hall, 2023 G St., N.W. The computer an Hall, ? 
tional supportive services are located on the first floor of Stuart 
St, N.W. These facilities normally are available 24 hours à ay, 5 
week to all qualified faculty, staff, and students. ;nar$ e 

The Center provides computational facilities, conducts sem; eg 
with users, and provides operational assistance as required. ` PpP J 
ates an IBM 370/148 (OS/VS1) central processing unit and 4 (RIE) "9 
computer which provides terminal and card remote-job-entry licatio? 


370/148 for students. There is a full range of compilers an 
ware packages, 

Computer programming courses are offered by t 
and Business Administration, the Department of St 
Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, man 
courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to 


atistics, aD » sont 
y othet e work 


] 


Servi 
tude ices, convenience 


Student Services 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


they io. the Housing Office refers graduate students to apartments as 

Campus mo available in three University-owned buildings which are in the 

Reg tionally, the Housing Office operates an Off-Campus Housing 

3 enter, and attempts to provide information and assistance for those 

ommodations, For complete information on this service, as well as 

f Housin Buldes and referrals, interested applicants should contact Director 
5 George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Contract FOOD SERVICE 
erga Service is available from August to May, and is based on the 
arom dations fn” calendar of registration, exams, and vacation periods. 
ay, ] Meals * or the law school calendar are made. The rate for the seven- 
aye Per week plan has been set at $1,062. The any 14 meals per week 
4; the any 10 meals per week plan, $946. Contract service is 
and provided in two residence halls and the Cloyd Heck Marvin 
enter fie ts may also be used on a cash equivalency basis in the 
oor a la carte cafeteria and in the Rathskeller. 


The aq CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 
ig oy 
Vidin Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, pro- 


n » fe S, and recreational and social opportunities for 
Vides the culty, staff, alum 


Ram wie Setting f ni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities pro- 
^ Board ae “ad à variety of programs conducted by the University Pro- 
Th tudent © departments offering course work in the performing arts, and 


tom e Center Co ly organizations. ru 

ter, Munity, Plays ipi Board, representing varied segments of the University 
Prog! Board n important role in the day-to-day functioning of the Cen- 
“dures Works Closely with the full-time staff in the development of 


Policies which provide a framework for the Center’s operation. 


The 

St 

Men “dent He. ; 
Moria] mot Service is an outpatient clinic located in the H.B. Burns 

Siciane 1B at 935 22nd St., N.W 

: and physici poc 

able fo P.m., Mond ionem 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


Gag T Primary cd through Friday. In addition, physician assistants are avail- 
Noon » On Säturd; to walk-in patients Monday through Friday from 5 to 
R ay from 9 a.m. to noon, and on Sunday from 10 a.m. to 


ious 
: > €merpgenoe;ss à : 
LI IS Bencies Occurring during hours when the Student Health 


Var, gor leatment T4. ày go to the Emergency Room of the University 
the Tesponsih;): This arrangement is for emergency care only, and all 
sibility of the student. ma 


45 
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Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University t0 re : 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students who so desire may &% 
physicians and nurses of their own choice, but these students will be respon 
for all fees charged. The bills incurred from all services rendered outside! 
Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, laboratory work, and fe 


. > the SUP 
to specialists or other outside physicians) are the responsibility of the 


Health and Accident Insurance 


The Student Health Service Office has arranged for and endorsed group 
students 


and accident insurance, on an elective basis, for those full-time j 
do not have other coverage. Interested students should contact the 
Health Service Office. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 

A student taking more than 10 semester hours must limit outside ^ 
ment to less than 16 hours (see “Academic Work Load," page loy 
urged that full-time students refrain from engaging in outside emp 
during their first year. Although work in some special areas may CO 
to the learning and experience of the student, as a general rule it will © Qt" 
with time needed for adequate study and preparation, which 


= 


are at the 


a good legal education. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE "m 
see stl 
The Law Center takes a continuing interest in the placement of ifs "T 


and alumni. The Dean, the Faculty, and the Placement Offic 


: > « : à iin 
providing information from alumni, law firms, government agencie sho! t” 
alumni throne suff 

. . : : Jerk listin” ag 
country. Other services include part-time and full-time law clerk s riter 
mer positions, programs on job-seeking skills, a library of availa repa? 
resume P Nd 


sources concerning job openings for our seniors and 


on law placement, counseling on various opportunities, 


j ` : A : j tne 
guidance, arrangement of on-campus interviewing programs, and 
tration of the judicial clerkship evaluation program. a 
n n TEC ace ent o 
Of the 1978 graduates, 290 graduates informed the Placem“ «gs! 


A. ; PT 
their positions. There was considerable variety in the types of P ent: w 
1 governme 4 # 


tained, with 122 in private law firms; 73 with the federal £ ‘ ans} ^^. 
with state and local government agencies; 27 with business CO” pu lic A 
judicial clerks; five with legal services for the indigent; seven with eve 
terest organizations; three with accounting firms; one with à bank; d 
legal military positions; five with academic communities; and four of C 


P. Ed 4 > Distri? 
associations. These positions were located in 32 states and the D 


umbia. 


VETERANS BENEFITS | it | 

2 i 21 BY? gf 
The veterans counselor, located on the fifth floor of Rice Hall, 21 as vit 
LU 


b í i " sterans OE TE 
N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as veteran ems" g | 
oneal | 


or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any pr rtif 
may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also process 


es ce 


attendance to the Veterans Administration so that monthly al- 
ces Will be pa; 
W € paid. l pir i Wm 
wn feasible, Students entitled to benefits as veterans or a bs 
Mica > Should consult with the veterans counselor prior to 2 ng ap- 
ist, to ( e Veterans Administration. All such students should obtain n 
teny on Sheet issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets ge — 
10 be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be v1 be " 
ini ich include >r information of gene 
erect Ministration, and which includes other inf« 


bes Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washington, 
s 30451 s 


OFFICE OF SERVICES FOR STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 


s Directo, of the Office of Services for Students REM ME 
iiS advising, orientation, and special services which address t — 
Which t Nudents, The Director also serves as a central point of con nec — 
Vin x niversity community may obtain information and rum m. a 
Valgpi ISableg Students. A resource library maintained in the Services 
Naa... BeDeral use, | 
ht dition to coordinating a program of general assistance eee 
Om u On of disabled students as fully as possible into the life of the ""- y y 
LM nity, t e Director administers reading and sign language services for 
The Visual and auditory handicaps. Parties: rao 
M tice Of Services for Students with Disabilities is located on the four 
‘ce Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ie 
THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION listed below are subject to change. The Us! 
sity reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 

The number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion ° 
course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus: 
course giving two hours of credit each semester is marked (2-2), and 
ter course giving two hours of credit is marked (2). » 

In most courses, a final examination is held during the examination 
and the grade in the course is determined in large part by that exa - 
These courses are parenthetically marked "Examination." 

Courses that require the preparation of a major research paper in lieu" i 
examination are parenthetically marked "Research Paper." The satis 
completion of such a paper by a student individually will satisfy ! 
Writing curriculum requirement for the J.D. degree. a Assi 

Courses parenthetically marked “Problem Assignments,” «Writing ^ y 
ments," "Take-home Examination," “Choice of Paper or Examination 
“Clinical Work” indicate the nature of the method planned by the 1 
for determining in major part the grade to be given for the course ^ «ug 
marked with any of these designations will not satisfy the Legal writing 
ulum requirement for the J.D. degree nit, 

Day classes begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the entire mo fot d 
afternoon. Evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many examinations tions ” 
day and evening classes may be given in the afternoon only. Examin? 
day students may be held in the evening. i 

A parenthetical designation at the end of a course description s a 
whether the course is scheduled to be offered in the spring or fall the " 
in the summer sessions, and also usually whether it will meet in dim 
evening. When a double-numbered course is designated *' ‘Academic Y5 i 
first half of the course is scheduled to be offered in the fall, the seco 
in the spring. Courses with no parenthetical designation indicating t 
offering are not scheduled to be given during the 1979 summer sessio 
1979-80 academic year. 


\ 


+ at 


í 


Courses for Juris Doctor Candidates = | 
-— - T ( 
m” 

i d pt 

Required courses are numbered from 201 to 300. Courses number M 
to 400 are normally taken by second- and third-year students. d yr guo 
bered from 401 to 600 are generally more advanced. Secon of the M 
may take courses numbered above 400 only with the permission © «e " 


Third-year students are encouraged to take one course numben. qms 

each semester, and may take more than one such course with t 

of the Dean. Law 
The following courses are among those offering clinical work: 

346, 396, 399, 459, 479, 513, 516, 579. 
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REQUIRED COURSES 


"rs Contracts I-II (4-2) Nash, Cibinic, Pock, Ginsburg, Caplan 
Legal remedies of contracting parties, including damages in contract and 
Quasi-contract, specific performance, reformation, rescission, remedies in 
tort; acts creating and terminating contractual rights, including offer and 

acceptance, mistake, problems of proof; function of consideration; con- 

ditions; assignments; third-party beneficiaries; effect of changed circum- 
stances; protection of the client's interests upon breach or threat of breach 
by the other party. Emphasis on problems of analysis, draftsmanship, ad- 
versary method. (Examination) (Academic year—day and evening) 


207 Torts (4) Seidelson, Banzhaf, Schwartz, Sirulnik, Reitze, Dienes 


Liability for harm to person or property. Intentional torts, negligence, 

nuisance, Products liability, misrepresentation, defamation, and invasion 

of Privacy; fault and other basis for shifting losses; causation; damages; 

effects of liability insurance; problems under Federal Tort Claims Act. 
Xamination) (Fall—day and evening) 


2 
H Property (4) Starrs, Schiller, Brown, Chandler 


poo epa Of personal property. Real property: historical back- 

and cu of the law of estates and conveyancing, types of estates, dower 

interests 2? landlord and tenant relationship, concurrent estates, future 

moder S at common law and after the Statute of Uses; introduction to 

"mn" Conveyancing—the real estate contract, the deed, the recording 

spri » methods of title assurance. (Examination) (Fall—evening; 
"8—day; summer 1979) 


21 . 
? Constitutional Law (4) Mayo, Barron, Park, Cheh, Dienes 


si Principles of American constitutionalism; judicial function in con- 
e" cases; implementation of doctrines of separation of powers, 
Power iD» limited government; development and exercise of national 
~rs; introduction to civil rights and liberties. (Examination) 


Pring— day and evening; summer 1979) 


l = 
5 Criminal Law and Procedure (4) Starrs, Robinson, 
Orie: Zenoff, Sirulnik, Caplan 
al dis, 1d Purposes of criminal law; elements of criminal liability; men- 
Ory — crimes against the person, property, and against both; statu- 
timina] ps criminal procedure, with consideration of Federal Rules of 
“ Frocedure. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 


18 i; 
Civi Procedure (4) Sharpe, Schwartz, Kayton, 
Stevenson, Cheh, Ross, Fink 


Itigation—rules which govern the process by which rights 
co uties Studied in substantive law courses are enforced; pleadings, dis- 
Ty, Pre- and post-trial motions, jurisdiction and venue, equity jurisdic- 
ivil Pron jury, former adjudication. Emphasis on Federal Rules 
rocedure, but principles and main problems indigenous to all 
oe Systems are developed. (Examination) (Spring—day and 


Mechanics of litig 


» Writing, and Professional Seidelson and Staff 
nd Ethics (2) 


to and practical experience in the use of a law library; in- 
ractice in legal writing, including a memorandum and 


troduction 
ction and p 


——— e a M —— 
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ELECTIVE COURSES 


302 


303 


304 


307 


309 


appellate court brief; instruction and experience in the preparation 4 
argument of an appellate court case; instruction in questions M 
sional responsibility and ethics. The grade CR (Credit) OF N ; 
Credit) is given for this course. For credit, a student must attain 4 
mum grade of 65. Failure to complete the work in this course vi 


in a grade of 45. (Fall—day and evening) 


| 


y 
n ort, P 
Evidence (4) Seidelson, Robinson, Albe ii 
wri 
Preparation and presentation of evidence, including proof of * 7 
qualification and examination of witnesses with emphasis on impo alt 
; PM 3 n 
privilege; opinion testimony; determination of relevancy; dem yf 
experimental, scientific evidence; application of the hearsay rule 


nation) (Spring—day and evening; summer 1979) 


sna 
Admiralty (2) 

American practice and jurisdiction in admiralty; savin 
law. Substantive maritime law of title and possession, 


: s r 
personal injury and wrongful death, charter parties and bills wi 
collisions. g L4 


io 

g clause ve ie 
jme 

marit yi 


general average and salvage and marine insurance, 1 cus 
methods: judge- -made law, statutes, international commercia 


| 


treaties. (Examination) (Spring—day) i T 
alli 
International Law and World Order (3) p” 
An introduction to international law which provides the bagai? 
for the study of specialized seminars; emphasis on nation? 5 d^ 
participants in decision-making processes with consideration fied 
dividuals; analysis of range of available sanctions; roles 8" odi 
international agreements under United States Constitution; in ai! 
study of the World Bank. Complements but does not repe? 1 19) 
Law 304. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; summer vali 
United Nations Law and World Order (2) pacti 4 


i ; an "ad Y 

Introduction to international law through study of law d united iy 
United Nations Charter; structure and process of decision aceful Ps 
* . e v 

tions; maintenance of international peace and security— Judi’ ie 


ment of disputes and national and collective self- defense; ints bo " 
rent problems considered by the United Nations. Complet 
not repeat the material in Law 303. (Examination) (Spr 
evening) pas 
Comparative Law (3) with D^ | 
A general introduction to the world's main legal systems f 


on civil law. Comparative study of the administré ation Son 


cedural problems, and selected substantive legal institu 
nation) (Spring—day) i pow 

^ i 1 ‘aide Poe ar. 
Conflicts of Laws (3) Seidelson, p Py 


0 
v state py 
g sta pen if 


Legal problems arising from occurrences transcending 
boundaries; jurisdiction; foreign judgments; cons 
oretical bases of choice of law principles and their 
fields, including torts, contracts, property, family law, 
estates, business associations. The grade CR (Credit) OT pro ple y 
only is given in sections taught by Lowther. ri 
ments); Seidelson, Pock—(Examination) 


Low ther—(FT 
(Fall—evenings 


titutiona : "Era 
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311 Agency and Partnerships (2) Sharpe, Schiller 
Employment relations, vicarious liability of employers for employees’ 
torts, scope of employment, and independent contractors; agents authority 
and apparent authority to contract for their principals, ratification; non- 
Profit associations; the formation, operation, and termination of partner- 
Ships; limited partnerships. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; 
Summer 1979) 


312 Corporations (4) Stevenson, Solomon, Park, Cheh 


Corporate law, with emphasis on operations and financing of corporations. 
ntrol of corporations, action by corporate directors, officers, share- 
olders. Contro] devices. Directors’ and shareholders’ duties of care and 

loyalty, insiders' transactions in shares of the corporation. Derivative 

Suits, kinds of shares, dividends, corporate distributions. (Examination) 

(Fall—day and evening; summer 1979) 


313 Sales and Sales Financing (2) Albert, Rothschild, Ginsburg, O’Dea 


TOvisions of the Uniform Commercial Code relating to sale and distribu- 
Hon of 800ds, including bulk transfers, warehouse receipts, bills of lading, 
and other documents of title: particular attention to secured transactions 


and financing devices utilized in this connection. (Examination ) (Fall 
ay and evening) 


314 Commercial Paper, Check Collection, and Albert, Rothschild, 
anking (2) Ginsburg, O’Dea 
Classic view of negotiable instruments as codified by Article III of the 
niform Commercial Code. Check collection: the system in theory as 
Xpressed in Article IV of the Uniform Commercial Code and the system 
Practice; Federal Reserve regulations, Clearing House agreements, and 
eutomation Systems, The dual banking system, work of the Comptroller 
ioe and the Federal Reserve Board. Legal problems concerning in- 


rest and the Checkless society. (Examination) (Spring—day and 
evening) 1 
IET oO 
* Creditors Rights (3) O'Dea 
Creditors’ 


assi remedies outside bankruptcy—compositions, agreements, general 
;, Bnments; bankruptcy proceedings under the federal statute, administra- 
4 discharge, the position and powers of the trustee, preferences; cor- 


nation) organization under Chapter X of the Bankruptcy Act. (Exami- 


31.55 (Fall—day, spring—evening; summer 1979) 
Current Decisions (2-2) 

; i " * 
Siga to members Of the student staff of the Law Review. A maxi- 
Brade Ot 4 semester hours of credit may be earned in this course. The 
demi R Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Aca- 

33 : © Year—day and evening) 

ou 

' rnal of International Law (1 to 4) 

m . 
and [s to editors of the student staff of the Journal of International Law 

is omiies The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for 

32526 urse (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
Trusts and Es 
on tates I-II (3-3) Weaver, Chandler, Solomon 
c : : 
essentia e'Cial transfers of wealth at death or during life. Law 325: 
ills è cements and formalities for creation of trusts and execution of 
owner evocation and alteration, grounds for contest, limits on property 


Provisions Wer to control, intestate succession. Law 326: dispositive 
$, common questions of construction, future interests problems, 
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administration of estates and trusts, charitable trusts. Prerequisite " it 
325: Law 211; to Law 326: Law 325. (Examination and Proble if 
signments) (Law 325: fall—day and evening; spring—day; 

spring—day and evening) 


jl 
Modern Real Estate Transactions (2) Brown, s 
Advanced problems in purchase and sale of real estate: legal respon ig 
and functions of buyer, seller, broker, escrow agent, conveyancit on 
ney, title examiner, abstractor, insuror of title; process of examinati? 
assurance of title and other interests in realty, including recording, s 
tration and title insurance systems, settlements and closings, wa a 
hazard insurance; emerging problems related to cooperatives, © ji | 
iums and property-owners’ associations; problems related to € pu | 
with subdivision, zoning, building and housing code regulations 


nation) (Spring—day) 


329 Unfair Trade Practices (3) Weston, Banzhaf, Sch 


Unfair trade practices at common law and under statutes; © trade T7 
trade names; copyright law; misappropriation of ideas; protectio? Tr? d 
petitors and consumers against false advertising under FE Ad 
Commission Act; resale price maintenance under state Fair ! on M 
state sales-below-cost statutes; Robinson-Patman Price bis 9 
miscellaneous business practices. (Examination) (Fall i 
evening) 


"e 


330 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) 


332 Federal Jurisdiction (2) Albert, Lowther, Barron, 


Sherman and Clayton Acts, related statutes. Price-fixing agree 
other types of trade restraints considered under Section 1; n a| 
considered under Section 2 of the Sherman Act. Mergers 4 and ood” 
other activities under the Clayton Act. All types of busine ig tion ® 


2. : Jl 
raising questions under the antitrust laws, including trade as copy"! yr 
tivities, exclusive-dealing arrangements, boycotts, patents an 
(Examination) (Spring—day and evening) «tt 

Schw, 

331 Product Liability (2) i A 
iabili onsumer® oft t 

Development of the concept of product liability and c oa bette | 


Specific problems and processes in evaluation of risk ive PIO os 
countered in government regulation of dangerous and defend an^ 

Survey of civil actions for harm resulting from defective 9 enn 5 
products with reference to parties and proof in negligence, social ra 
sance, fraud, misrepresentation, and other cases. Problems. ee evie" y 
hazard identification, insurance, and industry self- regulation. vit | 
Consumer Product Safety Act and current legislation er ape! | 
juries and remedies in specific areas. (Choice of esca | 
Examination) (Spring—day) 


$, gr 
Relationship of federal courts to Congress and to the nc fro 
analysis of cases dealing with federal judicial functions bili Wi 
lems of advisory opinions, standing to litigate, justicia b aec dec P 
questions in federal courts, federal review of state Cour uu | 
cluding relation between state and federal substantive p 
problems in exercising review, application of law to ta ns taught by (f 


CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) only is given in sections ents 

m 
ther. Albert —(Examination); Lowther—(Problem Assign 
—day and evening; spring—day) 
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334 Advanced Criminal Procedure (2) Starrs, Robinson, Zenoff 


Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing, 
right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-convic- 


tion Procedures, Starrs—(Examination and Problem Assignments); Rob- 
inson, Zenoff—(Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 


335 Jurisprudence (2) Mayo, Park 
Basic jurisprudential concepts; nature of law; development of legal institu- 
lions; jurisprudential schools—natural law, analytical, historical, sociolog- 
cal, functional; law and logic; law and justice; the judicial process; leg- 
islative, executive, administrative decision-making; impact of politics, eco- 
nomics, and scientific advance on legal systems; contemporary trends in 
Jurisprudential thought. (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day; 
Summer 1979) 


3 è 
36 Taxation—Federal Income (3) Weaver, Hambrick, 
Solomon, Kempler 


p of substantive provisions of federal income tax law, including con- 

Mr from income, provisions affecting taxation of family and individual 
acuons, limitations on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of 

Eco, problems of capital gains taxation, nontaxable exchanges. Weav- 

(Fal Xamination and Problem Assignments); Hambrick— (Examination) 
— day; spring— day and evening; summer 1979) 


33g 4 
Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift (2) Hambrick, Weaver 


uot substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, includ- 
v life vivos transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, joint inter- 
marita] Citer, proceeds, property subject to powers of appointment, 
à! deduction and split gifts: tax procedure. (Examination) (Fall 

ay; Spring — evening; summer 1979) 


339 3 
Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (3) Merrifield, Rothschild 


Collective lab 


Briev; or agreement: content, negotiation, administration through 


‘nce procedure and arbitration; problems in settlement of labor dis- 


u I 
ora Prerequisite: Law 341. Merrifield—(Examination and Problem As- 
ents); : " ie spring , 
evening) > Rothschild — (Problem Assignments) (Spring — day and 
340 T. 
axati . ; 
d see Federal Income, Corporations Hambrick, Solomon, 
Shareholders (3) Kempler 


Te ation on of Law 336. Primary emphasis on corporate-shareholder 
distribution i Problems of corporate dividends, redemptions of stock, 
: oe n partial and complete liquidation, stock dividends, bail-outs, 
involved sage in kind closely analyzed. Federal income tax problems 
including " E formation of corporations, the sale of corporate businesses 
ra ivis o lapsible corporations), mergers and acquisitions, and corpo- 
annot anms Students who have received credit for former Law 337 
i eive credit for Law 340. Prerequisite: Law 336. (Examina- 
all—evening; spring—day) 


341 La 
bor Law (3) Merrifield, Albert, Rothschild 


Ww A 
x Ov. : d til 
tion > ce labor-management relations, organizations and representa- 
lectiy *mployees, regulation of economic weapons, enforcement of col- 
amination Pining agreements, interunion and intra-union relations. (Ex- 


n) (Fall —day and evening) 
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342 


344 


345 


346 


Moot Court (1 or 2 


Satisfactory participation in the upperclass competition results nt 
hour of academic credit. Finalists in the upperclass competition e 
two hours of academic credit. Finalists in the first-year © "T 
receive one hour of academic credit. No academic credit is awar Ne 
nonfinalists in the first-year competition. The grade CR (Credit 
(No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring) | 
inl 
Law Students Civil Rights Research ixi 
Council (LSCRRC) (1 or 2) 
Clinical problems concerned with the legal problems 
women, and the poor. Students work with organizations suc e 
Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, Women's Lega or B 
Fund, Civil Rights Division of the Justice Department, Institute ipa 
Development of Indian Law, National Committee Against Diser! po | 
in Housing, and National Senior Citizens Law Center. ApPrOY, f 
60 hours of work per semester is required for each credit ho p 
grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. | 


spring, summer—as arranged) 
si 


Legal Writing (1 or 2) pt 
a full- -time a 


ite | 
of minor yl 


\ 


| 
Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of whether, 
ber of the Faculty who will determine, prior to registration, V hot 
work required for the topic selected justifies one or two semester a eate? 
credit. If elected for one hour of credit, this course may be r ue fi 
meet the legal writing requirement for the degree. Approve’ er) 
ultv member is required prior to registration. (Reset arch Pape 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1979) d 
peve 
Students-in-Court (4) if in o 
Open only to third-year law students. In the D.C. Law er p* 
Program, students represent indigent litigents in the Sm: all Clair , S un 


lord-Tenant, and Criminal (misdemeanors) division of the settle me oy 
Court. Their duties include client interviews, investigation, ct O "n A 
and condu e, | 


gotiations, preparation and argument of motions, 
Students are required to spend one day in court and 
week (Wednesday or Thursday evening at the student's 
program; Monday evening and Saturday morning 
gram). Some seminars will be held off campus. 
made during the spring semester of the preceding act 
ence will be given to students with a cumulative-gré ide < 
however, consideration is given to past participation in 


groun 

curricular activities or employment which provides backg ring S 
dur ol 

te one “a 


jnats ^. 
attend 5 sem! me | 


tion and working with indigents. Students may participa er plus d 
mer, during the full academic year, or during the wan as F M 
semester. This course may not be taken at the ^Y. Credit) oe? 
or any litigating activities in Law 346. The grade € ing—? arm? 
(No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and Spr 
summer 1979) qi 
p 
Legal Aid (arr.) " the ae 
sau unde ^ (of 
Work done in connection with the Legal Aid ener gistf i, w 
vision of the faculty adviser, who will determine, prior qp just" 


quirec 


number of semester hours of credit the work re 
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Whether the student has all prerequisites. Any litigating activities of this 
Course may not be taken at the same time as Law 345, or 579. The 
Stade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall 
and spring—as arranged; summer 1979) 


347 Insurance (2) Schiller, Pock 


A primary risk-distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, ad- 
Ministrative, and judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and avert its 
dangers, Includes insurance marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, 
transfer of insurance benefits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other in- 
surance policy provisions, disposition of claims. (Examination ) 
(Fall—day and evening; summer 1979) 


348 a 

Domestic Relations (2) Potts, Zenoff 
Marriage, annulment, and divorce; adoption and custody of children; eco- 
Omic relations, (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 


35 
l Law and Accounting (2) Cibinic, Ginsburg, Fisher 


EN at fundamental accounting principles with emphasis on corporation 

EL legal and accounting implications of specific items in financial 
lstriburi- of corporations; inventory adjustments; corporate transactions, 
ie on, capital adjustments. Strongly recommended for students who 

(Fal ad no accounting. (Examination and Problem Assignments) 
all—evening; spring—day ) 


355 Goy 
Government Contracts (3) Nash, Cibinic 


ine, Of basic law underlying government procurement, basic power and 
trative ox on federal government in entering into contracts, adminis- 
negotiated. legislative policies governing these contracts, advertised and 
aw 43] P ocu rement procedures, forms of contracts and clauses used. 
this co "overnment Procurement Law is the substantial equivalent of 

urse. (Examination and Problem Assignments) (Spring—day) 


359 p 
atent Law (3) Kayton, Schwaab 


aW of patente : 
f patents subsequent to issuance of patent; nature of patent as prop- 


erty . 
merci d a legal instrument; validity—novelty, nonobviousness, com- 
ents id E infringement—direct and contributory, doctrine of equiva- 

2 €-wrapper estoppel. Substantive concepts introduced in an 
P Udo rte mating patentee's and infringer's cases in litigation. Designed 
i S intending to specialize in patent law; knowledge or experience 


in pat 
evening) law helpful but not prerequisite. (Examination) (Fall— 


2 Pat 
e 
nt Office Practice (2) Kayton, Henon 


and procedural law of patents leading to issuance of patent, 
ated to proceedings before U.S. Patent Office. Obtaining and 
^ M possible patent filing date; continuing applications, res 
uf: y and nonobviousness requirements; substantive rules of 


f "nfi : e , x 
invention and related affidavit practice; nature of claims and 
efects: 


: ^g restriction and double patenting. Designed for students 
tion) 9 Specialize in patent law Prerequisite: Law 359. (Examina- 
Pring—evening) 
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372 Administrative Law (3) Park, Banzhaf, » 
Schwert s 
Study of the administrative process in executive and independen igs 
tory agencies; emphasis on judicial review. Formal and inform ios! 
making, investigation, planning, and public administration functi j 
the agencies as related to their legal limits and to the roles 0 * 
government and private practice. Relationships of agencies tO [ 
tive and legislative branches, to public and private interest groups, ies! 
the social, political, and economic aspects of various phil (pp 
government regulation. Park and Banzhaf—(Examination) 


day; spring—evening; summer 1979) 
i 
i L| 


375 Remedies (3) Cibinic, Ginsburg, Nash 
Development and use of judicial remedies that give relief fof 
threatened injuries to interests of personalty and property Re uif 
proaches include compensatory and punitive damages, injunction 
enrichment, constructive trusts, equitable liens, tracing, subro in 

specific reparation. Emphasis on comparing remedial options m 

mistake, duress, breach of contract, and abuse of fiduciary T 

The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) only is given in secs 

by Lowther. Cibinic, Ginsburg—(Examination) ; Lowther—( 

signments) (Spring—day and evening) 


y 
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si Legislation (2) Zenoff 

Legislative process and roles of participants in the process; operation of 

"nited States Congress and state legislatures, including fact finding, or- 

zn zation, procedure. Statutory interpretations emphasized to provide 
oundation for more advanced courses. (Examination) 

385 Tri 1 3 " i 

5 Trial Practice Court (2) Jackson, Ryan, Kendrick, McMullin, 

T Skinker, Stevas, Altshuler, Nunzio, Seidel 

rial of assigned cases, trial techniques, pre-trial and courtroom procedures 

Pursuant to federal rules. Students may repeat this course once for credit. 

tne: forty-two semester hours, including Law 218. Prerequisite 

C Concurrent registration: Law 232. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No 

Tedit) is piven for this course. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 


3 T 
89 Medicine for Lawyers (2) Hirsh 


"i of the basic medical sciences and the rudiments of clinical medi- 
eus s encountered in the practice of law. Medical terminology, the dis- 
fund Process, trauma, and industrial medicine. The application of this 
àmental information is demonstrated in personal injury or negligence 
Ceedi Practice litigation as well as in commitment and equitable pro- 
ngs. Students may witness autopsies at the D.C. Medical Examiner's 


390 

Law and Medicine (2) Sharpe, Fiscina, Head 
€: insurance, and alternatives to professional liability litigation; 
chemical : presenting medical evidence to prove causation and damages; 

notice, vr and behavioral science findings in court; entry into 
ional ES A the professions; professional organizations; hospitals; pro- 
x Eme delivery; public policy intervention in medical science— 
tion) Ple, abortion, transplantation, and coerced treatment. (Examina- 

(Fall—day and evening) 


4+ Ww 
omen and the Law (2) Ross 


of legal tion of the treatment of women in all areas of the law and 
crimina] E di for sex discrimination. Emphasis on constitutional law, 
tudents choc Iscrimination in the media, education, and employment. 
Semester z Ose clinical projects or research papers on which to focus the 
(Spri Ork. Enrollment limited to 30 students. (Research Paper) 


Pring day) 
3 
36 Legal Activi 


Study of t 
solving qi 


sm (2 or 3) Banzhaf 


AM of law and the legal process, not as a technique for re- 
; Powerful | between identified individuals and/or organizations, but 
Principles and SN for ameliorating problems of general public interest. 
lc interest acting tees of legal activism, maximum effectiveness of pub- 
ce. To E Ons, how these actions differ from conventional legal prac- 
Proficiency i n these techniques effectively, and to test and develop their 
i r n their use, students will form clinical project groups and 
Public ; ener ciate In a legal or law-related activity directed against a 
est problem of their own choosing. (Fall —day) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


398 National Center for Law and the Deaf 


399 Clinical Law Work (arr.) 


Advanced C ourses E 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: ECONOMIC REGULATION 


pani? 


Clinical Education Activities (1, 2, or 3) E" 
Work with the National Center for Law and the Deaf/HearifP E 
paired in bringing legal information, services, and representation Y 
more than 13 million Americans who are deaf or hearing im? 9l 
The Center, a joint program of the National Law Center and uti 
laudet College, is designed to help make the hearing impaired “et 
their legal rights and to assist them in solving their legal and . (I! 
lated problems. Students may participate in one or more Proje T 
counseling persons with hearing impairments about legal problem ft 
walk-in clinic usually held on the Gallaudet College campus; on! 
paring and participating in workshops for hearing-impaired peng 
acquaint them with their rights and obligations under the law; eri 
sisting in representing the interests of deaf and hearing-impalret 
in judicial and administrative proceedings; (4) preparing researe en $ 
on topics related to law and the deaf, or preparinig handbooks "m 
ing legal topics to the hearing-impaired. Students may learn a w| 
language, but will be assisted by trained translators when deal ster! 
deaf individuals. Approximately 60 hours of work per sa 
required for each credit hour. Students may repeat this cours si | 
maximum of eight semester hours of credit, This course may wit 
taken at the same time as Law 345, or any litigating activities m co 
The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this 
(Fall, spring, summer—as arranged) 

w 


m. 
Projects involving litigation, research, or public interest. activi | 
legal nature (including aid to indigents, support of public p 3) p 
profit corporations, and support of governmental agencies or e gus 
be initiated and will be supervised by a faculty member. Po (f 
approved in advance by the Law Center Supervisory Con as oy 


members) both as to whether the project is appropriate ximum T 
number of semester hours of credit to be granted. A m eser D 
semester hours of credit may be taken in one or two sem e P 


course is open to a limited number of third-year law students Fall 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course 
spring) 


Faculty Advisers: R.E. Park, G.E. Weston v 
pet, 
403 Public Economic Policy and the Law (2) ries © 


404 Securities Regulation (2) $ 
State and federal laws governing offering and distribution rites m 
the public by corporate issuers and others, regulation Of $ 


, , A : a- atter cate, y 
Interrelation of law and economics in such subject-matte y cy 


: ;cal pol! y 
decisional contexts as economic regulation of industry, fisc ign 30€ a 
ning, government research and development practices, de 
investment, and public spending priorities. (Research Pape 
—evening) 


ew$” y 
«evenson, Matthea 
Stevenson, uris 
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rights and liabilities of purchasers under such statutes. Emphasis on stat- 
utes administered by Securities and Exchange Commission. (Take-home 
Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 


405 Regulation of Securities Markets (2) Pitt, Sonde 


41 


Operation of over-the-counter and exchange markets, including competi- 
tive and non-competitive practices in each market; relationship of antitrust 
laws and securities regulations to concept of a free and open market place; 
role of regional exchanges and third market in providing competitive 
element in market. The seminar will examine the regulatory scheme es- 
tablished under the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, particularly as 
amended in 1975, The seminar will also examine the entire relationship of 
the antitrust laws with securities regulation. A background in corporations, 
Securities law, and administrative law is helpful but not required. (Take- 
Ome Examination) (Spring—evening) 


Administrative Practices and Procedures Rothschild, Turner 
(Food and Drug Administration) (2) 


The study of FDA administrative procedures for the purpose of investigat- 
Ing the Significance that administrative practice has on regulatory activ- 
ly. The course will consider FDA rulemaking procedures in general, a 
Step-by-step consideration of the various hearing procedures now available 
Under the new agency practices and procedures, and problems designed to 
enable the practical application of rulemaking and hearing procedures to 


achieve resolution. Prequisite: Law 372. (Research Paper) (Fall— 
*vening) 


412 Food and Drug Law (2) Kaplan, Becker 


413 Public P 


he Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and related laws. Consumer, 
Sovernment, and industry viewpoints. (Choice of Research Paper or Ex- 
mination) (Spring—evening) 


olicy and Mass Media (2) Barron, Secrest 


iestitutional Structure of mass media and their interrelationships; psycho- 
gical 


.. aspects of mass communications; continuing adjustments among 
Public interest goals, the economic system, and technological develop- 
co. influence of and controls exercised by government, other institu- 
medi; and private groups; conflict between freedom. of speech of the 

ta and other major community interests; the media's relationships to 
aro a terests of dissident and minority groups and the access of these 

IPS to the media. Barron—(Examination or Research Paper); Secrest— 

esearch Paper) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 


b ustries (2) Park 

Ubstantiy, - - 

naa tive Problems of business regulation in terms of natural mono- 
es, licensed industries, subsidized industries, and safety regulation. 


Ypica] Problems r 


ul; aised include the role of intervenors, the impact of reg- 
àtion Upon m 


NS. anagement and market behavior, the uses and abuses of 
omic evidence, the role of agencies’ staffs, interagency planning and 


Te ulati à i > i 
vele cation, and the effects of judicial and legislative review. Each student 
5 one i 


lerms of t 


trade . at industry's firms, market structure, growth and development, 


and regulatory agencies. (Research Paper) 
Mar: Trade Regulation (2) Weston, Bodner 


TO * * 
fedet] study of current problems relating to unfair trade practices and 
antitrust laws, (Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 
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Master of Laws candidates in the area of Administrative Law: Economic «i 
lation who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent 8$; 

a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in t er 
ter's program. 


329 Unfair Trade Practices | 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws | 
372 Administrative Law 


Other Related Courses 


494 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
505 Intergovernmental Relations 1 

506 Intergovernmental Relations II 

571 Land Development Planning 


CORPORATION LAW 


Faculty Advisers: R.B. Stevenson, Jr., L.D. Solomon 


: pek” 
424 Business Planning (2) Stevenson, Flyer, E "J 
Integrated study of corporate, financial, tax, accounting, and S "LA 


of the following: organization of a small corporation; organizati age 
public corporation; stock dividends, recapitalization, and stoc n. 
in the context of conflict between active stockholders of à T io 
tion and the family of a deceased active stockholder; corpor cni 
tions; corporate mergers and acquisitions; and divisions of € ited OY 
Prerequisite: Law 312, 336, and 340. Enrollment may be lim! 
professor. (Problem Assignments) (Fall and spring—evenin 


426 Introduction to International Economic Law (2) 


economic transactions between private parties, including pro 
aliens (individual and corporate) within national legal systems 
by states of the economic interests of their nationals; act © ] 
expropriation, and the protection of alien-owned property; - n. 
of international law affecting transnational economic transactio d 
the decisions of national tribunals and through treaties an and h 
agreements, adjudicatory jurisdiction of municipal tribu a 
forcement of foreign judgments in the international context; i 
commercial arbitration; special problems of national an econ! 
regulation of transnational business transactions. Law 426 is T 
as a foundation for Law 427. (Examination) ste 
427 Legal Aspects of International Business Nurick, 
Transactions (2) 


U.S. law and practice, including current tax problems 
tions on investment; brief comparison with British and 
international law, international contracts, choice of laW; 
erations; effect of SEC laws and regulations; international 


je 
d S. 
divi wn | 
T * A 


rre 
rad 


U 
i o 
GATT and reciprocal trade arrangements; sources of fina oa E | 
States and foreign, private and public, includin T. 
tions; protection of property, settlement of disputes, e 
studies. In addition to the regular lecturers, there will 


g interna 
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Various specialties. Emphasis on current problems in international trade 
and investment, (Choice of Research Paper or Examination) (Fall— 

Y; Spring—evening) 
Master of L 
* followin 
"Laws pro 


aws candidates in the area of Corporation Law who have not D 
8 courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor 
&ram should include them in their Master's program. 


312 Corporations 
Sales and Sales Financing 
fair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations and Shareholders 


‘T Related Courses 
41 Product Liability 
403 Public Economic Policy and the Law 
Seminar: Trade Regulation 
Overnment Procurement Law 
52 Copyright Law ; ` 
6 U.S, Trademark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, Protection, an 
55 ranchising of Trademarks i 
5621 axation—Special Corporation Problems 
ncome Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


AlS u Denno 


433 Performance of Government Contracts (3) 


434 Government Contract Claims and Litigation (2) 


435 Seminar: Government Contracts (2) Nash, 


Faculty Advisers: J.M. Albert, L.S. Merrifield, D.P. Rothschild 


441 Seminar: Disability Problems (2) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT LAW 
Faculty Advisers: J. Cibinic, Jr., G.J. Ginsburg, R.C. Nash, Jr. 


431 Government Procurement Law (3) dint 
alte 1n 
Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement, m" 1 
analysis of the unique features of government contracting and a @ 


s ! 
of the functions of Congress, the executive branch, and the cour gj " 
procurement process. Law 355 Government Contracts is the subs 
equivalent of this course. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 


»ntly aris, 
Discussion of the substantive legal problems that most frequently 27 
ing the performance of government contracts. Interpretation O y 
tions and the most generally used contract clauses, and analysis " 
rights of the parties when performance in accordance with nent 
the contract is not obtained. (Examination and Problem Assign 
(Fall—evening) , 
«chit | 
Nash gin 
sh, j 
md 
over! 
Analysis of the methods which can be used by the parties to à v dist d 
f 


contract to obtain legal relief, including detailed coverage O e and t 
procedure, actions for breach of contract, and forms of equita * (spit 
traordinary relief. (Examination and Problem Assignments) 
—evening ) 

p 


í > 5 arch 
Research and discussion of selected problem areas. (Rese 


(Spring—day ) 


Other Related Courses 


424 Business Planning 

427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
442 Labor Standards 

494 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 

495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 

505 Intergovernmental Relations 1 

506 Intergovernmental Relations 11 

535 Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques 


LABOR LAW 


int 
no-fault principle * (^ 


Workman's compensation law, extension of n 
(Examinatio 


vehicle area, and national health problems. 


evening) gi 

sah 

A Ie j . (^ Jo 
442 Labor Standards (2) d exe ag 


Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act, its scope s 
the Civil Rights Act and other labor statutes; the laws rie a p n 
standards for government contracts, including the H 


s 
Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract Act, and Work Hours 


á ins" 
Cibinic, o | 


445 Nation 
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of the Department of Labor, the Comptroller General, and the contract- 
Mg agencies in interpretation, administration, and enforcement of these 
Statutes. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


"bor Relations in the Federal Service (2) Tobias 
Survey of labor relations in the federal service as governed by Executive 
Order 11491, Emphasis on the role of the Civil Service Commission. the 

‘partment of Labor, the Congress, and the President in the develop- 
ment of collectiv e bargaining relationships between unions and the federal 
Bovernment. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


The Individual and The Union (2) Cushman 


Study of the leg lations between unions and their members with spe- 
: gal rela 


cial emphasis on the right to fair representation, the right to union mem- 

ership, compulsory union membership, the imposition of discipline upon 
union members, reporting requirements, the conduct of internal union 
ections, the fiduciary duties of union officers, the imposition of trustee- 
Ships, the regulation of racketeering, and political action of unions. Pre- 
Fequisite: Law 341. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 


al Labor Relations Board Procedures (2) DuRoss 


A Survey of the National Labor Relations Board’s unfair labor practice 
Procedures The course is designed to provide a broad exposure to all 
aspects of the National Labor Relations Board’s practice, including a 
Survey Of the remedies and the particular procedures utilized by the 
a onal Labor Relations Board to secure such remedies. Prerequisite: 
à basic labor law course, (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


4 
uj Equal Employ ment Opportunity (2) Ginsburg 
This course cover 
ating to 
the Civil 
Portunity 


s the spectrum of federal laws and executive orders re- 
all types of discrimination in employment, including Title VII of 
Rights Act of 1964, as amended by the Equal Employment Op- 
Act of 1972: the Equal Pay Act of 1963, as amended in 1972; 
the Re Discrimination in Employment Act; the Civil Rights Act ot-1866; 
rdere io Amendment; the National Labor Relations Act; na 

the “Phi 246 and 11375 relating to government contractors snc M ing 
lladelphia Plan" and other government-imposed "affirmative action 


Plans ; ; p | 
i and bid conditions, and Revised Order No. 4 relating to sex dis- 
Imination ). 


avail: E , ja R : P E 
lable to *mployees of firms doing business with the government, as 


as those of other private firms and state and local government agen- 
the above federal legislation. (Examination) (Fall— 


G : Labor Law (2) Merrifield, Chanin 
„TOUP stud 
I5 devoted 
(Spring. 4 


y of contemporary problems of labor law. The evening section 
exclusively to problems of the public sector. (Research Paper) 
4 ay and evening) 

48 Seminar: 


ia Labor Litigation (2) Driesen 

ie are "nd of recent Supreme Court and appellate court decisions in 

influence the O" law; special emphasis on the contrasting variables which 

Relations Bo respective decision-making processes of the National Labor 

Pending b Oard and the courts Particular attention to labor law cases 
efo 


nal re the Supreme Court for decision during the current term. 
alyses of the 


Mortems of 


briefs filed in pending cases; attendance at oral argument; 
the arguments and decisions, with classroom participa- 
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tion by attorneys involved in some cases. Enrollment may be limite " 
mission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Law 341. (Re 
Paper) (Spring—evening ) 


" 
450 Equal Employment Claims and Litigation (2) part 
Litigation in federal court of a claim of employment discrimination i) Pi 
lems faced by attorneys for both plaintiff and defendant; practice 1 " 

ing pleadings which the attorneys for the parties would prepare in lil 


a claim of employment discrimination. (Examination) (Spri 
ing) 
TO 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Labor Law who have no elo! 


following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bae 
Laws program should include them in their Master’s program. | 


339 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 
341 Labor Law 


Other Related Courses 


459 Problems of the Consumer 
460 Current Problems in Civil Rights 


LAW AND POVERTY 


Faculty Advisers: D.P. Rothschild, J.E. Starrs w 

451 Federal Poverty Legislation (2) i 
Students are given a chance to observe at first hand the problem v 
ent in implementing a federal policy to alleviate poverty thro e MA 
tion. Students are assigned to work with individual poverty LA 
the District of Columbia on matters relating to the federal fun 
cies. Discussions focus on various aspects of poverty law 
lawyers deal with them—from conception of the legislative us 
Congressional debate, to administrative policies, to fund d 
litigation. (Research Paper) yl 


459 Problems of the Consumer (2 or 3) 


Clinical treatment of consumer protection. Minimum O 
commitment each week required; 2-hour weekly class requi err 
tion for 3 credits. Students purchase consumer protection Nations 

text, and are divided into projects groups. For example, the gt 
Center has negotiated with a commercial TV station to put P coos 
news spots dramatizing consumer problems and also runs 4 up ? " 
Help Center." This activity involves three groups: g 
with the station on programming, (2) a group to run the cot g 
Center, and (3) a research group to investigate the results er ilf oy | 
intake, referral, and disposition. Other students work in inp staf a 


ja of 
fronts, with county government agencies, and on the editor edit) p 
Consumer Protection Reporting Service. The grade CR | fof 5) 
1 i 


(No Credit) is given for this course. May be repeated met 
credit not to exceed 6 hours. (Fall and spring—day; su 
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460 Current Problems in Civil Rights (2) Rearden 


Uses of law in the effort to achieve racial equality in areas such as (1) 
discrimination against minority groups and the poor in land use and 
Zoning, (2) school desegregation, and (3) employment discrimination. 
The class is divided into groups, each dealing with a problem situation in 
One of these areas. Students represent fictitious clients, write briefs, and 
argue in class before a student panel of judges, which then writes an 
Opinion. Grades are based on these written and oral presentations, plus 
brief Critiques of other groups' presentations. Enrollment limited by the 
Instructor, (Problem Assignments) (Fall—evening) 


‘T Related Courses 


441 Se 
560 7 


592 


Puy Ady 


473 The Crime I 


47 


5 Law and 


minar: Disability Problems 
aw and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Behavior 
w and Criminology II: Society’s Responses to the Criminal Offender 
axation—State and Local 
Land Development Planning 
Community Economic Development 
€minar: Constitutional Law 


LAW, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 


hers: T.F, Courtless, Jr., E. Zenoff, G.M. Caplan 
ab, the Forensic Scientist, Starrs, Kogan, Nelson 
“te Criminal Lawyer (2) 
— ap acquaint the student with the operations of a modern crime 
tists — and the courtroom acceptability of testimony of forensic scien- 
ividual er evidence on laboratory test results. Identification of in- 
Teconstrncs ngerprints, palmprints, footprints, voiceprints, anthropological 
bap om hair identification, and serology), identification of objects 
8, handwriting, typewriting, fiber identification, paints, varnishes, 
ood, and paper), toxicology, pathology, forensic use of the mi- 
ànd the camera, the coroner and the medical examiner systems, 
and ut E enforcement. Visual aids, crime laboratory guest lecturers, 
. Tips to crime laboratories. (Research Paper) (Fall—eve- 
Spring— day) 


and th 


Ning: 


Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Courtless 


Criminal Behavior (2) 


Ole whi Ef ‘ s 
sisting hich criminological knowledge of crime causation may play in as- 
and Cód hh to appraise the effectiveness of various alternative social 


Telat €vices in controlling deviant behavior. The search for factors 


On > to criminal behavior will be developed historically, with emphasis 
Causal theories developed by various disciplines. Model as 
Operational penal codes, sentencing and probation practices, and 
d facilities will be analyzed in terms of their relationship to such 
tories. (Research Paper) 


rren 
Well ae oot 


Specialize 
Causal th 
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476 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the 


477 


479 


480 


486 


5 Seminar: Health Care Delivery Systems (2) ation © 


Criminal Offender (2) 


Study of the development and current use of society's three ™ $f 
proaches to the handling of offenders: punitive, mechanical, 8 T 
tional. Emphasis on society's changing responses to criminal i 
quent behavior, and research findings concerning effectiveness i 


responses. Analysis of treatment strategies to facilitate CO ists 0 
n 


between members of the legal profession and behavior scie (Ree 
with effectuating these strategies. Prerequisite: Law 4 

Paper ) ! 

cout 

The Police and the Community (2) at; dc! 

en 

Problems and potential of contemporary urban law enforcem. "Mf 

and perspective of the police officer; the police qua organi "dip" 

of law enforcement; law enforcement in the inner city; relatio "m 

ethnic minorities; civil disorder; police-community relat "L 

; x - { 

arrest and investigation; complaint review procedures; bc ¢ 
nology in law enforcement; police handling of juveniles; cni 

statistics. (Problem Assignments) " 

el 

d " ~~ " ster, 4 

Seminar: Criminal Practice (2) Fo m 


Tactical and practical applications of criminal law; 
in trying criminal cases. Class sessions built aro 
based on actual criminal cases; student role-playing : 
and prosecutors. All phases of criminal trial work covered- pas 
tions, investigation, discovery, trial preparation; e" 4 
courtroom techniques—direct and cross ex xeminstiól impe meth s 
freshing recollection, laying foundations for exhibits, argum yi 
courtroom demeanor. Though many of the mock problem? prow 
from a defense viewpoint, techniques taught are relevi 
tion and defense. Enrollment limited to 15 third-year * cei | 
dents. Prerequisite: Law 334. Students may elect tO re (fal 
numerical grade or the grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit): 


spring—evening) ci 
Law of Criminal Corrections (2) eri 
f 

edures ] à 


" : i A S E asas» a roc . 

Study of two principal areas: (1) sentencing pr " prisont pr. n. 

bation, parole, and imprisonment; (2) legal rights € it for " 

ment limited to 25 students. Students who receive of (Fa LAN 

cannot receive credit for Law 478. (Examination) yy? 
V 


s st 


Study of the role of the lawyer in existing and proposed n” yi in? 
for delivering health care. Students will gain familiar? t ait 
cepts and terms in health care delivery by working <a exa™ 
design, finance, and administration of existing arrangeme ups o ait 
of the means of reconciling the expectations of Vf co (SF 
(Research Pape 


care service consumers and providers. 
evening) 


Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2) f psy” e 
0 $ 
Designed to expose the lawyer to basic constructs jes a p, 
psychology and to explore their implications in re^ tea hin? Void 
Psychiatrists and psychologists actively involved ! ment te? 


ar : sess 
Topics include psychological testing and other as 
ps) 1 £ 


>> = "AQ WE > 3 


A 
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Psychiatric evaluations 


and reports, child custody and other family law 
Issues, 


Privilege and confidentiality, competency in civil and criminal 
Contexts, criminal law matters (including criminal responsibility and 
dispositional issues), civil commitment, right to treatment, right to refuse 
treatment, experimental procedures, and informed consent. Problems of 
Counseling, legal ethics, preparation for trial, direct and cross examination, 
o. aar aspects of practice considered. There is ordinarily at least 

ssion in a mental institution. (Research Paper) (Summer 1979) 

487 Juvenile Justice (2) Zenoff 

Exploration of the 

icts b. 
life ( 
tion, 


rights of children in intra-family disputes and in con- 
tween the child and the state. Includes the rights of children to 
abortion and medical care), a home (neglect and adoption), educa- 


abil; liberty (status offenses, delinquency, hospitalization for mental dis- 
ity), (Research Paper) 


} Other Related Courses 


} 


Feu 


0 
Law and Medicine 
-egislative Draf 


, ting 
semin 


ar: Constitutional Law 


Y Advis LAW, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY 
Se, 


r: J.P, Chandler 


491 C 
0 i 
"IDuters and the Law (3) Chandler 


Puter toon Study of selected major legal problems presented by new com- 

tutions. Juri - including the impact upon legal doctrine and legal insti- 

of Cities ee the theory of various uses that are and may be made 

tion win e a legal research, the practice of law, and court administra- 

or Programm jee: Familiarity with the rudiments of computer science 

(Summer mg would be helpful, but is not required. (Examination) 
mer— 1979) 


cience and the Legal Process (2) 


*Clproc; afi i ; x px 
concepts a relationships between law and science; absorption of scientific 
Makino into substantive law through adjudication, legislation, and rule- 


ng techni 
ng scientifi 
la. Use and C 
bu ontrol of Nuclear Energy (2) Malsch 
Scientific ent Of law and legal institutions to deal with revolutionary 
ace ui dlopments in nuclear energy. Laws and regulations concern- 
Menta secu Uses of nuclear energy, including licensing, safety, environ- 
(Sprin rity, and antitrust considerations. (Research Paper) 
4 evening) 
951 
egal 
H 


Protec i 
t — Š 
azards (2) ‘on against Technological 


Cidj ques and procedures used in handling, developing, and de- 


C issues. (Research Paper) 


Dembling, Brown 


© er 
ciety “OWth and dey 


hays against the h opment of law and legal institutions to protect so- 
S o 


azards inherent in new technologies with particular em- 


Sire for © progress of reconciling the protection of the public with the 
Progress. (Research Paper) 


rapid 
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Other Related Courses 


412 Food and Drug Law 

413 Public Policy and Mass Media 

431 Government Procurement Law 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I 

508 Environmental Law I 

509 Environmental Law II 

531 International Law of Air and Space 
532 International Law of the Sea 


LAND USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL 
Faculty Advisers: J.M. Brown, L.A. Schiller, J.P. Chandler 
501 Land Development Law (3) 


pi 


to 


Study of the basic public and private means used by society int, 


and control land use, such as zoning, subdivision regulation, P 


nt$ ^ gë 


eminent domain, and privately contracted conditions, covena nuo P, 
it 


strictions. Identification and analysis of emerging new lan 


esses and the roles played by public and private entities i 
the "s 


affected by land use management and control efforts at. 
lons of government. Students participate in a game-St 
representing a specific complex situation in land use CO 
their inherent technological, social, economic, political, an 
In the model situation students will assume roles as att 
with assigned “clients.” (Client-oriented written work an 
tion.) Enrollment limited by the instructor. (Fall—day; 


504 Seminar: Current Problems in Land Use 

Controls (2) 

New and emerging concepts of regionalism consider 
actual problem situations and attempts being made by V 
government to provide eflective and equitable land use 
control. Examination of actual problem areas of major 
constitutional, administrative, political, judicial, social, econ 
nological elements. Functional planning and decision- 
to selected problem areas and their strategical and 
examined within the compass of the broader polic 
volved. Guest lecturers; clinical exposure to various gove 
responsible for cooperating with the selected problems. 
(Spring—day ) 


505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) 
Study of federalism, emphasizing current techniques fo 


Brows y | 


I 
various š m 
ome 
= omic, f 
making vigi 
tactical 
y consid? 


r achiev! 

, j 
: - : over! gf 
tion and coordination between federal, state, and local BY pac ! 


nvolV 
rious A 


I al € y 
wo and W 
d class s" y 
su 


[ 


tailed consideration of devices used, including interstat ^ F! y 
in-aid, and exercise of regulatory powers. (Research Pap b y 

Nass”? 

506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2) ure tof 
: . Y c 
Advanced seminar on multi-government activities and ; 
intergovernmental relations, (Research Paper) 407; 
: [ , a en "n4 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Land Use Managem of 


alent 


who have not taken the following courses or their equiv 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Doctor 


Dr Br, M iche or of Laws program shc uld include them in their Master E 
9 am 


327 Modern Real Estate Transactions 
372 


Administrative Law 
i 9 
509 r. 


"vironmental Law I 
"hvironmental Law II 


ther Related Courses 
460 Current Problems in Civil Rights 
se and Control of Nuclear I nergy 
egal Protection against Technological Hazards 
Taxation Real Estate and Income 
'aXation State and Local 
Legislative Drafting 
seminar: American Legal History 


69 


ENVIRONMENTAL LAW 
Pa 


ei , 

My dviser: A.W. Reitze, Jr. 

308 Environme 
The National 


Water Protection; 
aw 5 


Reitze 
ntal Law I (3) 


E viro > y C W = WIULIO ind d king 
i ale I llut € 
1 ental I lic Act. 
other jl c P y b vered. This course and 
pc luti JN topics ma e cO . 


fi recommended for second-year J.D. students interested in this 
eld ( 


xamination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 
09 Environme 


A continuati 


Reitze 
ntal Law II (3) 


e begin with 
on of Law 508, but designed so that a student can c£ 


zislati :xamination) 
p, Course, Air pollution and related energy legislation. (Ex 
Spring—day) 
sid Hedeman 
0 Water Resources Law (2) Bote 
i i atic 
Federal/State POWers over water: Riparian and prior ne deg mere d ^u 
wt; Indian and reserved rights; groundwater law. A n f m" 
: f : : suan € 
Water resources development; federal permit programs V Sean panies 
ka Coastal zone management. (Examination) (Fall—evening; « 
1979) 
"ME Schnidman 
ronmental Planning (2) Sc 
Ntr 


Oduction t 
e 


g ing, subdivision 
9 environmentalism in land use planning, zoning 
ntrols. grow 


> ing. Case studies 
th control. State and Federal land use planning. C 


(Fall—evening) 


e 5 idents. 
sound planning. Enrollment limited to 35 stude 


` etroleum and 
.-eral energy policy. A survey of federal laws controlling ee M 
on as. Energy Conservation laws. Introduction to A bur ba 
d" Phasizing Production conservation; rate structures, dem: 
Ols, è 


A nrollment 
Vening) 


: sher- Biringi. 
limited to 35 students. (Examination) (Spri 


70 


Master of Laws candidates specializing in Environmental Law 
Management and Control may use the following courses to CO 
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513 Environmental Litigation (2) 


Aa i : i mc. exiit 
Special problems of environmental lawsuits. Topics include p pi 
procedural problems, selection of the proper court, problems o 


remedies, selection of parties, discovery techniques and trial prr 
and the use of expert witnesses and scientific evidence. Prere, uj 
Law 508 or graduate status. Enrollment limited to 35 students rij 
of Research Paper or Clinical Work) (Fall—day; spring—* 
Ld 
514 Natural Resources Law (2) is! 
: s , : ; ining ". 
Introduction to public lands; recreation, forestry, grazing, and p" ¢ 
Continental shelf development, Alaskan development, western o vi 
velopment. Wilderness Act, wild and scenic rivers, national trà! (9l 
laws. Soil conservation and surface mining. ( Examination) 
evening) 
if 
e ae ay ge oi 1 ^ ll 
516 Clinical Studies in Environmental Law (2, 3, or 4) T 


a uno" , 
The student works on a project in the environmental law field a p 


supervision of both the faculty director of the program ano wi 
practicing environmental law. The project may invo „tition y 

a private pract to”, 
Admissio" Fd 


. i duate «y 
course requires second-semester second-year, third-year, Or gra / 


orkin 
Ive wor p. 9 


government agency, a congressional committee, 
a nonprofit public-interest environmental organization. 


Law 508. Students may repeat this course for a maximum ) i 
hours of credit. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit | 
this course. (Fall and spring—day) d 


mplet 


gree requirements. 


598 Research in Public Law 


599-600 Thesis 


Other Related Courses 


413 Public Policy and Mass Media 

431 Government Procurement Law 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 
494 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 
501 Land Development Law 

505 Intergovernmental Relations I 

506 Intergovernmental Relations II 

532 International Law of the Sea 

560 Taxation—State and Local 

571 Land Development Planning 

591 Legislative Drafting 
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PATENT AND TRADE REGULATION LAW 


cu] " 
ty Advisers. I. Kayton, G.E. Weston 


522 Patent and Know-how Licensing (2) Brunsvold 


The business and legal criteria necessary to implement and maintain suc- 
cessful licensing programs: emphasis on the strategy and techniques that 
Permit a Proprietor of intellectual property to effectively exploit his status 
É the Owner of a unique form of property. Subject areas covered are 
üsiness Objectives in licensing; legal outline of licensing situations; rights 
ànd duties Of license parties; factors in selecting which inventions to li- 
hone financial, legal, and commercial; finding and selecting the right 
Icensees; determining and negotiating the terms and clauses of the con- 
tract; administering and enforcing the license; antitrust and misuse con- 
straints on the business and law of licensing; tax factors affecting the 
Patent and know-how contract: special problems in trade secret, know- 
359' and show-how contracts: international licensing. Prerequisite: Law 


and 362. (Choice of Research Paper or Examination) — 
odd years—evening) 


5 
23 Court Revie 
Procedure 
Ustoms a 
trative de 
austive 


W of Patent Office Decisions (2) Dunner 


ànd procedural law involved in appealing to the U.S. Court of 
nd Patent Appeals and the U.S. District Courts from adminis- 
Cisions in the U.S. Patent Office. Designed to provide an ex- 
Partes _ Step-by-step procedural progression through ex parte and inter 
many ego and trademark appeals. Emphasis on the forms used in the 
Patent rone and proceedings before the U.S. Court of Customs and 
Attendan Ppeals and the District Courts required to perfect an appeal. 
Material ce at and critique of actual court proceedings. Introductory 

al includes administrative appeals before the U.S. Patent Office 


0% : . 
e ard of Appeals, Prerequisite: Law 359 and 362, or the equivalent in 
Xperience, (Ex 


amination) (Fall, even years—evening) 
hemi i 
mical Patent Practice (2) White 
emi i wako : , 
nd n Covering patent application preparation, prosecution, appeals, 


l i M H * ** 
Law 4 using Which are peculiar to chemical patent practice. Prerequisite: 
Practice and 362, or former Law 360; or comparable experience in the 

* of patent law. (Examination) (Fall, even years—evening) 
35c 
ODvsi 
PYright Law (3) Moore 
IStoric; < ; ' i i ; 
Subject ^ background; formalities and essentials in securing a copyright; 
Under mcn Of copyright; remedies; international aspects of copyright 
Venting. aS Union, Universal Copyright Convention, Inter-American Con- 
tion) ' Copyright licensing and performing rights societies. (Examina- 
Pring—evening) 


Pr Trademark Law: Se 


lection, Use, Registration, 


nd Franchising of Trademarks (2) Leeds 


al a ] > ; . 
trade we and substantive law on use. registration, and protection of 
and Tra w including detailed registration procedure in the U.S. Patent 
franck; oak Office, common law rights to marks, and licensing and 
ising arr : 


Years) angements. Prerequisite: Law 32 


9. (Examination) (Fall, 
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528 Patent Interference Practice (2) 


Procedure and practice in inter partes determination of priority 


Ki” 
of ip 
ad 


4 


tion in the U.S. Patent Office. Topics: conception, reduction to P i 


diligence, corroboration, preliminary statements, motions, " 
are current proble "Li 
Studen 


mony practice and final hearing. Also covered 


such as inventor determination, discovery, and privilege. 
quired to draft procedural document selected from categories 
Prereq 


359 and 362, or former Law 360. (Examination) (Spring, € 


nary statements and various interference motions. 


529 Research in Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Law (2) 
Prerequisite: Law 417, and related courses; and a B averag 


writing, with proposed outline of topic of research, must be su 
^ Work 


the Dean at least one month prior to registration day. 


completed within the semester and paper submitted not later t & 
for cr 


of classes. Graduate students may repeat this course once 
the approval of the Dean. (Research Paper) 


: à ation LA". 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Patent and Trade Regulation is pe 


have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as part 
tor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their M 


329 Unfair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
359 Patent Law 

362 Patent Office Practice 


Other Related Courses 


412 Food and Drug Law 

417 Seminar: Trade Regulation 

427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
431 Government Procurement Law 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 

562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW 


Faculty Advisers: International Law—W.T. Mallison 
Comparative Law—G.R. Delaume 


531 International Law of Air and Space (2) 


Study of the development of international law relating ° 
space and outer space; analysis of air and 
of various intergovernmental and nongovernmenta : 
tions; consideration of special problems such as liability 
space activities, space technology and arms control, an 
contamination of outer space; earth resources, sensing, 


limited to 25 students. (Research Paper) 


532 International Law of the Sea (2) 


International law affecting allocation of authority 


velopment of international law concerning territor ial se? 
high seas, continental shelf, and deep seabed. 
issues associated with these areas. (Examination) 


Current 


s of py 


of s 3 iv 
aster's P 


space treaties 1n. 


l internation vig y 


etc 


(I all—evening 


over 0C? 
a, CO 


(Spring 


an 


$ 
lif 


visite: 
ven Yo" 


oft 


"m 
e, Reg, 


NL 
pmit! " 
m T. 

it” 
ye 


4 


j) 
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533 International Humanitarian Law of Coercion Mallison, Jabri 
Control (2) 


(Formerly Legal Regulation of International Coercion) 
Process of legal decision concerning international conflicts and civil wars, 
including the protection of war victims, control of international terrorism, 
Problems concerning weapons of mass destruction, war crimes and pun- 
ishment, and problems of preserving human and material values by trans- 
forming coercion situations to minimum order ones. Consideration will 
e given to the four Geneva Conventions of 1949 for the Protection of 
lar Victims, the Geneva Protocols of 1977, and current problems in the 
aPplication of humanitarian law. (Research Paper) (Spring—day) 


534 Us, Fore 


ign Relations Law (2) Chandler 


Seminar involving the study of foreign relations law. Materials to be read 
and discussed relate to the Constitutional and other public law problems 
Which arise in the development and conduct of U.S. foreign relations. 
(Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


535 Negotiation: 


Role of the ] 
tal, and inter 
*rnme 


Concepts and T echniques (2) Ramundo, Tankel 
awyer and policy maker (client) in private, intragovernmen- 
national negotiations: negotiations in private practice and gov- 
ntal Operations; ac hievement of consensus among contentious parties; 


Negotiating techniques, including effective use of the “fallback”; gaming 
exercises in the actual conducting of negotiations, with practical work in 
.* Preparation of claim letters, agency and national positions, and nego- 
tiating instructions Enrollment limited by the instructors. (Writing As- 
si nments) (Spring—evening; summer 1979) 

26 Diplomatic and Consular Law and Practice (1) Mitchell 
righ OPment of diplomatic and consular relations between nations; legal 
ets, Privileges, functions, and immunities of diplomatic and consular 
Personnel; extent of immunity from jurisdiction of foreign government 
Missions a 2 


nd representatives: problems of taxation affecting foreign gov- 


er "sep 
Ament Missions and personnel. (Research Paper) 


5 
E The Internation 


‘velopment of 
nd French Revo 


al Law of Human Rights (2) Fruchterman 


the rights of man from Grotius through the American 
Uman ri lutions to the work of the United Nations " od - wi 
intern, ents: the individual vis-a-vis the State; the regiona A prea ie. 
Onve ona] protection of human rights, with emphasis on the au ope: 
“ntion; the Inter-American, African, and Socialist approaches; human 
Tights armed Conflict; and terrorism as a basic deprivation of human 
‘esearch Paper) (Fall—evening) 


a 


hoi : - 
once of Law and Forum in Transnational € ontracts, Delaume 


Echni : 
hniques of Conflict Avoidance (2) 
TOble 


icts ber. confronting the practitioner who endeavors to anticipate con- 
ey arise. Conflicts rules for transnational contracts; inter- 
cts involving sovereign and international organi- 
ict ava; echniques of conflict avoidance: express choice of law; con- 
absence of express stipulation of applicable law. Ef- 
avoidance; interrelationship of conflicts law and 
(Research Paper) 


Clore t 


Zation of contra 


Oidance in 


3 of conflict 
™Parative law. (p. 
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542 


546 


547 


548 


1 T : 4 Job 
U.S. Regulation of International Trade (2) , 


1s, 
Study of theory and practical application of United States ay 
ationa 


gulatio? r 
merth i 


lations, and governmental infrastructure affecting interna 
Public international fora and agreements influencing U.S. re 
GATT, the MTN, UNCTAD, and treaties of friendship, com 

navigation; constitutional basis for U.S. government regulation ini? 
national trade; exemplary areas of trade regulation: Export Ad y 
tion Act, foreign assets control, tax, Foreign Corrupt practi? ø” 
Arab boycott regulations, antitrust, countervailing duties, int pi 


for domestic industries, East-West trade, generalized system ening) 


ences and tariff nomenclature. (Examination) (Spring—*" 

p 
sitim am 
Soviet Law (2) R i 

tt! 


Concept of “socialist legality”; legal relationship of individual 10 1 f 


other participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet lee 
Soviet E. 


Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: : 


governmental apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship: aal 
law; property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law aD Let 
international law. (Choice of Paper or Examination) Fa 
y 
Chinese Law (2) y i 
t 


Emphasis on the legal system of Communist China; analysis i" 
: ate stru qj 


stitutional law of China, including general principles, st 
rights and duties of citizens; a brief survey of the administra? co) 
tice—courts, procuratorates, and lawyers; marriage law; land T "i 
revolutionary act and other criminal statutes; principles of civil gl 
munist Chinese concept of international law. (Research Paper | 


evening) 


Law of the Near East (2) 
luding basi? jon ^ 
and investi? 

ation) 


Law of the Arab countries, Turkey, and Iran, inc 


Islamic law, analysis of the present day codes, ! 
(Examin 


Western influences on laws of these countries / 
- : R : d con 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Public International an p? 


valent aye y 


Law who have not taken the following courses or their equi : 


Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include t 


hem 10 


ter’s program. 


302 Admiralty 
303 International Law and World Order 
304 United Nations Law and World Order 


307 Comparative Law 


309 Conflicts of Laws 


Other Related Courses 


427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
494 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 

505 Intergovernmental Relations 1 

506 Intergovernmental Relations Il 

562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Invest 


ment 
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TAXATION 


Pocul A 
ty Advisers: J.R. Hambrick, D.B. Weaver, L.D. Solomon 


5 it on " r 

31 Taxation-— Partnerships and Subchapter S (2) Weaver, Sanders 

Income tax problems of partnerships and tax-option corporations (Sub- 

Chapters K and S of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). Prerequisite: 
AW 336. (Examination) (Spring—evening ) 


5 le 
3 Seminar: Estate Planning (2) Weaver, McCoy, Solomon 


Study of the effective disposition of wealth by inter vivos gift and testa- 
Mentary transfer; emphasis on income, estate, and gift tax considerations; 
Use Of the trust form in the transfer of wealth; use of insurance and 
Jointly held Property as part of the estate plan; planning for the continu- 
x or disposition of the client’s business interests. Preparation of an 
State Plan, with supporting documents is the major project for the course. 
ina iste: Law 325, 326, 336, and 338. Enrollment limited by the 
Structor, (Problem Assignments) (Fall—evening; summer 1979) 


5 E 
d Taxation—Deferred Compensation (2) Chabot, Lieber 
c labor law consequences of deferred compensation. Examina- 
1974 new standards imposed by Employee Retirement Security Act of 
Sum di on sideration of tax consequences of “unqualified plans, lump 
at d stributions, individual retirement accounts, and new requirement 
efined benefit plans be insured by the Pension Benefit Guaranty 


Orporati E ` : : 
nag lation. Prerequisite: Law 336. (Problem Assignments and Exami- 
lon) (Fall—evening) 
5557. 
: Xation— Special Corporation Problems (2) Libin, Davis 


etai 
mas study of the principal federal tax benefits of the corporate form 
of t Se business, Consideration of problems involved in the tax planning 


nition corporate structure and corporate operation, including the tax defi- 
M T a corporation, the special deductions available to corporate 
b » the compensation of the corporate executive and employee, the 


ebt.e. ) | t 
compan question, the accumulated earnings tax, the personal holding 
any tax, multiple corporations, and consolidated returns. Survey of 


the tyna. 

E types of Corporations receiving special treatment under the Internal 
^ nue Code, such 
y elated 


Ons, Investment companies, cooperatives, and small business corpora- 


i. 
“xation—Exempt Organizations (2) Hopkins 


anizations: policy and practice of preferred tax treatment 
Organizations and gifts to them. Statutes, regulations, and 
Sideratio ; legislative origins, judicial interpretations, and policy con- 
Nee, Mechanics of qualification, disqualification, and limited tax prefer- 

nics of securing and retaining exemption; qualified exemp- 


> Unre]: . . * : 249 ^ 
elated business income: private inurement, political activity. De- 


hia] 


tive ,, OSS of exemption. Return and reporting requirements. Compara- 
Sanction, — of nonexempt and nonprofit organizations. Special 
PrOper mé Tespect to private foundations, managers, and donors. for 

E essive, Or prohibited activitiés. Enrollment may be limited. 
w 336. (Examination) (Fall—evening; summer 1979) 


"requisite. La 


——— MÀ——H— 
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558 Taxation—Real Estate and Income (2) 


n9? 
[he effect of income taxes on the real estate market and real estt 
actions: sales and exchange of real estate interests; various entities g) 
ownership and development of real estate; the impact of e. 
landlord and tenant; the impact of taxes on the mortgagor and pe, 
including the choice of financing techniques, such as the s" $ 
depreciation, amortization, and obsolescence; basis and basis an 4(0 
and casualties and other involuntary conversions. Prerequisite: 


(Examination) (Spring—evening) j 
Han 


559 Taxation—Oil and Gas (2) T. ý 


564 Seminar: Special Problems of Tax Policy (2) "m pri 


ing segment 0 gi? 


Application of federal income tax law to produc ration 997 
“eco 


gas industry. Classification of interests; treatment of explore 

velopment expenditures. Depletion allowance and concep! jem f 
interests.” Sales vs. “leasing” transactions. Organization p 

requisite: Law 336. (Examination) j 

| 

po 
Taxation—State and Local (2) + p% 

-eal and Pg 

Taxation by state and local governments; problems of pe in 

property taxation, sales and use taxes, business and pe oe 
taxes. Limitations on taxation of interstate commerce. (spring 

problems. (Choice of Research Paper or Examination 

ning) 4 
£ " 

/ rook" | 

alan ira i ick, PI^ yi 

Income Taxation of Foreign Business Hambr wa 


and Investment (2) jc, 
ax law app! "m 


The provisions and policies of the federal income t choice o 10" 
foreign income, including considerations affecting the con 


of engaging in foreign business and investment, : Ss 3 

S s c li 
allocation of income in foreign, gxam 
tax treaties. 


treatmen* aero? 


foreign corporations, 
for foreign taxes, principles and trends of U.S 


(Fall and spring—evening) si 


à; i s i e WE iene 
Intensive study of selected aspects of the tax structur review y 


: ; areas af LM 

tention given to the federal income tax. Problem egal eom. A 

. . ^ iat 7 P i 

marily from the standpoint of tax policy, including | " p y 
ative solutions y 336 


cial, and practical considerations. Altern 


e 
rent legislative proposals, are examined. Prerequisit | 
(Research Paper) (Fall—evening) : Tit" 

po y 

7 Qa - ; "EUM 
567 Seminar: Tax Practice and Procedure (2) ization ^ uj 
g organi” «x P^. 


Review of the major areas of tax practice, including tions, "m f 
Internal Revenue Service, legislation, administrative gims e in ^| 
ning, tax rulings, tax audit, settlement procedures a ain gh 
collection processes, criminal tax practice, -— “require j Asi 


practice. Preparation of various documents (Pr 
5 semester hours of taxation, including Law 336. if 
(Fall—evening) p? 
s, Cobe g, 
. : " 
568 Seminar: Federal Tax Litigation (2) jce 10. , ip” 
t trial prac ciet y 


Choice of forum. Conduct of civil tax — ims; appeal P j 
Court, the District Courts, and the Court of CP? Court: jett” 


s > me 
Courts of Appeals and on certiorari to the Supre 


drafting of pleadings, motions, and briefs; or: 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 77 


Stipulations of fact. Comparative responsibilities and procedures of IRS 
and of the Department of Justice for litigation control. Prerequisite: Law 


M (Writing Assignments) (Spring—evening) 
ast j i E : 
[ow of Laws Candidates in the area of Taxation who have not taken the fol- 
Lame Courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of 
Program should include them in their Master's program. 
3 1 
36 Taxation... Federal Income 
axation Federal Estate and Gift 
“xation—Federal Income, Corporations and Shareholders 
aw and Accounting 


Related Courses 
404 c is 

34 Securities Regulation 
2 USiness Planning 


egal Aspects of International Business Transactions 


URBAN LEGAL STUDIES 


rs: M. Pock, D.P. Rothschild 


velopment Planning (2) Schnidman 
Law 571) 


elected Problems in urban and regional planning: applications of zoning, 
an re 


ev "e Wal, and special programs available for the implementation of 
and | Pment Plans. Enrollment limited by the instructor. (Examination 
57 "per) (Spring—evening) 
5c 

0 EDAM i 
mmunity Economic Development (2) Stevenson 
cu ative Study of the Organizational, financial, and tax-planning as- 

le " nonprofit, cooperative, and small business organizations. Prob- 
ms illustr 


ating ; e legal considera f a nonprofit organi- 
"ation and a „$ SOme of the legal considerations c p 


a small business. Consideration of the problems of economic 
ment and current efforts to stimulate it. Enrollment limited to 
Students 


579 rerequisite: Law 312, 336 (Problem Assignments) 
Clini : | 
meal Studies in Urban Law (2, 3, or 4) Sirulnik, Staff 
Open ie 


National z cond- and third-year students Participants work in the 
tion Offerine t Community Legal Clinic, a diverse legal service institu- 
les i Ba Variety of litigation and nonlitigation advocacy opportuni- 
representation, Under the supervision of the Director and two 
Such skills as interviewing. counseling, drafting, ne- 
litigation, and administrative practice are learned while 
: Segments of the city’s low-income populace, including 

ioi © the elderly through a special program. Third-year students 
9 Participate in the course as student litigators in the Dis- 
for ,, lumbia Superior Court. Students may also earn credit working 
dents Ww I interest law institutions or government agencies. Stu- 
2 Semester heer: 10 hours’ service each week for the semester receive 
Credit; those performing 15 hours’ service receive 3 

Ks ME. those Performing 20 hours’ service receive 4 semester 
Sour ad * repeated for credit not to exceed 8 semester hours. This 
-— be taken at the same time as Law 345, or anv litigating 
Blven for this cour 46. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is 
- (Fall, spring, summer 1979) 
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Descriptions for the other courses in this area (listed below) appe 
in "Advanced Courses." 

459 Problems of the Consumer (2 or 3) 

501 Land Development Law (3) 

505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) 

506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2) 

560 Taxation—State and Local (2) 


Other Related Courses 
460 Current Problems in Civil Rights 
475 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of 
476 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the C riminal 
592 Seminar: Constitutional Law 


ear els 


Criminal b 


| 

OTHER ADVANCED COURSES 
Al 

M» 

586 Immigration Law (2) esti si, 

i , u 
Law and practice under the McCarran-Walter Act, involving 2, ( f. y) 
immigration, emigration, expatriation, nationality and natura? on) 
sular, Immigration and Naturalization Service, and Labor 

practice. (Examination) (Fall—evening ) qe 

587 Individual Rights and Liberties (3) ig? 
h ame? oo! 


Principles of equality and due process in the Sth and 14t 


The power of Congress to enforce the 14th amendment. irst w 


dividual rights and liberties under the U.S. Constitution. 
ment rights, particularly religion and speech clauses. 


sociation. Other personal rights in the Bill of Rights. 7 a) 
P s d liberti ite 


judges in deciding cases involving individual rights an 
ularly the "balancing test" and the judges’ views O 
Prerequisite: Law 212. (Research Paper) (Fall—day) 


588 Legal Problems in Education (2) 


vernm? 
Public policy issues involving individual liberties and 80 


p ation " 


gations examined in the context of government’s partit states ina!” 


y 
r 


tion. Issues covered include legal framework within whi “d discri cis? 
schools, rights of students and teachers, obligations to au courts " 
and provide equal educational opportunities, and role “Re search j 
tors, and educational officials in resolving such issues. p 
yif, 

589 Seminar: Law of Privacy (2) jon) g 
en? or 


sti 
A review of the law of privacy as it has developed in c0? velop | 


tion, tort law, and state and federal statutes. Curren 
rationales for further expansions of privacy rights 4 
search Paper) (Summer 1979) 


591 Legislative Drafting (2) 
ing; o 


Advanced instruction and practice in legislative draft 
islative process with emphasis on legislative drafting vening 
to 30 students. (Problem Assignments) (Spring—* 
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592 Seminar: Constitutional Law (2) Silard, Cheh, Dienes 


Group study of contemporary problems in constitutional law; process of 
Constitutional litigation; problems of effectuating constitutional guarantees. 
Limited enrollment. (Research Paper) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 


593 Seminar: American Legal History (2) Lowther 


From the outbreak of the Revolution at Lexington and Concord to the 


death of John Marshall. An examination of men, events, and movements 
Significant in the unfolding of our laws and legal institutions in this forma- 
tive period of our national life, including a critical examination of the 
Place of the lawyer in a revolutionary age. Comparison of the role of the 
awyer during the politically and socially unsettled time of Marshall with 
the role Of the lawyer in today’s troubled scene Members of the seminar 
Present the results of their research and thought either by oral or written 
reports, The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this 
Course, 


594 Profe 


(Problem Assignments) (Fall—as arranged) 


ssional Responsibility (2) Sharpe, Upton 


Ethical Problems in civil and criminal litigation. Loyalty to the client. 
mancing of legal services Etiquette of acquiring and retaining clients. 
Tocedures and problems in legal discipline. Special responsibilities of the 

80vernment lawyer. Ethical conduct of judges. Issues in pro bono publico 


practice, Ethical responsibilities of law professors. Plea bargaining. Role 
Of the 


American Bar Association. (Examination) (Spring—day and 
Evening) 
59 À 
i Independent Studies (arr.) Staff 
IMited t 


© teaching fellows. The proposed program of study must be 
a faculty member in writing and approved prior to the be- 
e semester May not be elected for more than 12 semester 
(Fall and spring) 


98 Rex 
Research in Public Law (2) Staff 


. i se E p 
"rae; to graduate students with at least a B average who have had a 
e 9r comparable course in field of proposed research. Students are 


willi btaining an adviser from the full-time faculty who is 

to thie to sponsor their research. This adviser's name must be submitted 

tnd Dean at registration. Work must be completed within the semester. 

> ents may repeat this course once for credit with the approval of the 
9. 600 ^^ (Research Paper) (Fall, spring, summer) 

Thesis (2-2) 

Stu ; 

for Ct must register for two successive semesters and cannot register 
620. 1 Le Fa sections in one semester. (Fall, spring, summer) 

E 3a "Sez w Tatas . 

Ree Research, Writing, and Professional 

(For p bility and Ethics (2-2) 

In 9reign Students) 

= ti ; : — : 
trug ction to and practical experience in the use of a law library; in- 
apelin and practice in legal writing, including a memorandum and 


ate court br ief; 


arg instruction and experience in the preparation and 
Büment of an 


appellate court case; instruction in questions of profes- 
redit j sPOnsibility and ethics. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No 
Mum grad Siven for this course. For credit, a student must attain a mini- 
both fal ^ = 65. No credit will be given for this course unless it is taken 
Will result in Spring semesters. Failure to complete the work in this course 

n à grade of 45, (Fall and spring—evening) 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH 
AND INSTRUCTION 


ENVIRONMENTAL LAW PROGRAM 


Director A.W. Reitze "TA 
The Environmental Law Program seeks to provide both academic fij gf 
cal experience in the environmental law field. The program is predic iy^ 
exchange of information and experience between the academic comm gj 
the world of the practicing attorney. The result is a forum for Porti 
discussion, and implementation of legal avenues to cope with T goals 

vironmental issues of the present and future generations. ii activit” 

i 


achieved through courses, seminars, research projects, and ¢ 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS PROGRAM 
Director R.C. Nash, Jr. 


A comprehensive government contracts program provides contin 
tion for industry and government personnel in this field an : octi y 
courses leading to the Master of Laws degree in Government 
Law. The program includes (1) short seminars, (2) one-week y robl f 
vanced problems in the field, (3) an annual institute treating si (071 
contemporary importance, (4) an annual conference in a major We a 
pilation of materials for use in current courses, (6) publication cial 
monographs treating special problems in the field, and (7) spe 
projects. 
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INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW PROGRAM 
Director w y, M: 


illison 


Vide ipleetives of the International and Comparative Law Program are to pro- 
Spec; ights into the processes of international law and foreign legal systems. 
Of q itio Jectives in international law are to provide a better understanding 
be een making, sanction processes, legal institutions, and the relationships 
Nclude Ret and international law Specific objectiv es in comparative law 

ion of erstanding of the basic institutions of civil law countries, the re- 
of q itio civil law and common law in non-W estern countries, and the role 
Whi - law and judicial review in selected legal systems. Improvements 
Onsidere ed to promote the rule of law in the world community are also 

ent are in p rmational aspects of business transactions and economic develop- 
| ent Cluded in the Program. The objectives of the Program are imple- 
Uden ts tough course work and seminars for both J.D. and post-J.D. degree 

"€ through research and writing in pertinent fields. 


LAND USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL PROGRAM 


Directoy J M. Brown 


tated © al, economic, 
Of bejn te fact th 
Bowing Subjecteq t 
Which ? lumber of 
kemeny Of critica] 
ad pam ad Control 
d peng: Simulation 
bo this q 08 Problems 
“oping are 


technological, political, and legal interrelationships gen- 
at land is a basic, limited-supply natural resource, capable 
O differing but concurrent public and private uses, raise a 
issues involving management policy and control measures 
concern to the future of the nation. The Land Use Man- 
Program, through a combination of academic, clinical, 
Processes, seeks to provide an understanding of existing 
» Deeds, means, and opportunities for solution with respect 
à of national concern. 


Di PATENT LAW PROGRAM 
Or . 


bs j 
Program is designed for students in the J.D. and Post-J.D. 


Qo. Q6 Past nose intentions are to specialize in the practice of patent law. 
Th “plete anc Ent Years an organized program has been developed to offer 
Urse Offerings ented a collection of courses in patent law as possible. 
and | T law School | patent law now total 17 semester hours, far more than 

In the United States. In addition, courses in trademark 

lor, Tea of ur also available (see the "Patent and Trade Regulation 
oh; Plete list | e. in the "Advanced Courses" section of this bulletin 
katig lect of the Sk detailed description of the patent law courses offered). 
: atent Law Program is to provide the student with a concen- 


law at - - nfi i i 
b W at a level of specialization and maturity which will enable 
e Tapidly in this field. 


Duin t grams 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION , 
Director of Law Alumni Relations Clifford A. Dougherty, j.p. (WE) 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION was founded in 1912 and bist 
affiliated with the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its pU tion’ 
stated in the constitution are to promote high standards of legal educ wi 
keep the alumni of the school in close touch with one another, espe! ial 
members of their own classes, to gather and publish at intervals inform, j 
to the whereabouts and activities of these alumni, and to further the 0^ | 
of the school. yati 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in the school OF rd 
University and have left in good standing, and any member or former y 
of the faculty of the school. Active members are those eligible metr ie 
are current contributors to the Law Annual Support Program of the 
and life members of the George Washington Law Association. - pied 
The Association plans publication periodically of the Law Alumni 5 
Law alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of the! | 


abouts so that directory information can be kept up to date. sedi NU 
The Law Alumni Office is in the University Library, 2130 H 5t 
Washington, D.C. 20052. \ 


OFFICERS FOR 1978-79 


President.—Sheldon S. Cohen, J.D. 1962; Washington, D.C. j 
Vice President.—Betty Ann Thompson, B.A. 1946, LL.B. 1948; Arig 
Secretary.—Fred H. Daly, J.D. 1966; Washington, D.C. d 
Treasurer.—Marshall C. Gardner, B.S. 1943; J.D. 1955; Bowie, Me 
Board of Directors: 

Joanne F. Alper, J.D. 1975; Falls Church, Va. 

David F. Bantleon, J.D. 1971; Washington, D.C. | 

Jerome A. Barron, LL.M. 1960; Washington, D.C. 

Robert C. Bennett, Jr., LL.B. 1965; Houston, Texas 

Joseph L. Brand, J.D. 1963; Washington, D.C. 

Richard F. Broz, J.D. 1953; Seattle, Wash. 

Carol Elder Bruce, B.A. 1971, J.D. 1974, Arlington, Va. 

William E. Casselman II, J.D. 1968; Alexandria, Va. 

M. Michael Cramer, J.D. 1958; Washington, D.C. 

Sam S. Crutchfield, Jr., B. A. 1960, J.D. 1963, Washington, D.C. 

Frankie Sue Del Papa, J.D. 1974; Washington, D.C. 

Allen T. Eaton, J.D. 1970; Washington, D.C. 

Daniel R. Efroymson, J.D. 1972; Indianapolis, Ind. 

M. Byron Fisher, J.D. 1964; Salt Lake City, Utah 

Albert Ginsberg, J.D. 1950; Silver Spring, Md. 

Edwin A. Heisler, J.D. 1965; Portland, Me. 

Ruslyn S. Hill, J.D. 1975; Washington, D.C. 


ræ- 
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lo : 
Neile ^ Hitselberger, LL.B. 1957; Arlington, Va. 


Alan Ka abatchnick, J.D. 1954; Silver Spring, Md. 
Robert E he 1957, J.D. 1959; Washington, D.C. 
lacob s Le Tumme, J.D. 1964; New York, N.Y. 
Charles T Vin, J.D. 1949; Upper Marlboro, Md. 
obert C` Mannett, J.D. 1962; Los Angeles, Calif. 
. Miller, J.D. 1966: Arlington, Va. 

Donald a odecki LL.B. 1967; Boston, Mass. 

: owe, LL.B. 1965; Cleveland, Ohio 
* Souk, J.D. 1975; Vienna, Va. 
Jacob 4 anley, J.D. 1949, LL.M. 1950; Washington, D.C. 
John p S tein, LL.B. 1948; Washington, D.C. 
Kirby y. utton, J.D. 1963; San Francisco, Calif. 
George H = ea Jr., J.D. 1964; Athens, Ga. 
George P. waitcomb, LL.B. 1966; Denver, Colo. 
Joseph § ‘yy /S¢Y, Jr., J.D. 1958; St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Richard À. "t Jr., LL.B. 1963; Chicago, Ill. 


ard, ex officio, B.A. 1961, J.D. (W.H.) 1965; Arlington, Va. 


i 


h 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Om 
bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution y 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The Georg? wht 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Washington: 
name it bears, is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urg j 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City: "mU 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students with? 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, d wd 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, 4 of 
the theory, of republican government. To further the materializatiO® ag 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Com. qi 
wards the endowment of a University to be established within the lim "L4 
District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Governmer OF 


ins 
urgently m y 


government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it. "Tu 
gress never extended "a fostering hand." The Potomac Company pa Y 
existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. y? 


Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily go 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedic? let 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of Y 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy g du 
end Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site s gra 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congres gl ; 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on February ” "y 
safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided " 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being electe 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, nities, ^; 
mittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immu jigi” 
vantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters O pian f 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Con 5 pal 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-s* ad fron P 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending DOF". ool *. | 
ida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medic peri " 
located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian Univer? Y rec 
buildings of the University were situated along H Street between "i 
Fifteenth Streets. peen -A 

During the last half century the University’s present plant has gg) ot! 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as D pt 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pens)’. ceity: prt . 
The area contains several reminders of historic interest to the UP" ges 
ident Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. fof 
ident of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. prow web | 
years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, P 
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te 
acted Twent 


h y-third and E Streets as the site of the National University he 
Oped to s 


ee established. 

and ey as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arts 
Profese; late); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: the 
of 8, which include the National Law Center and the schools 
and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, 
and Business Administration, Public and International Affairs; the 
: eneral Studies; the Division of University Students; the Summer 
The © 22d the Division of Experimental Programs. 

tte eret Washington University is privately endowed and is governed by 
Member Petuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex officio 


hment 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
ngton University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
the approved list of the American Association of University 
I5 à member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


Th 
Re: George Washi 
Univ? the Middle 


Is 
Women and ; on 


LOCATION 


334^ downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 
touse, 4 Pa Streets, N.W., In immediately adjacent areas are the White 
Jall ry E Bank, the International Communication Agency, the Corco- 

,. ^Tt, the Department of State, the Department of the Interior, 
SETVices Administration, the National Academy of Sciences, and 
€nter for the Performing Arts. 


Uni. 
Wih p Versity is in 


RI The Board of Trustees 


d * Morris 
Charles p A LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 
""Dillips, Ty p 


» LL.M., Chairman Emeritus 


Glen 
jt Baon, B.S., J.D., Chairman 
The euOWs, M.A » Vice Chairman 


Adde A "chell M.A., Secretary 


4 Lindner. B.A. 


Geor NL in Govt., Assistant Secretary 
e 


eM n — : nodd Hi 
Monine” Bunker, B.S. = 


'L O. ` . 
Hie Mende mlin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
h yc lark, B.A. 


Lg dC. Coop 2 LH.D, LL.D., Sc.D. 


‘ten * Crane, Yu M.B.A,, J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
Ai À anzansk, B.A., J.D. 
Tus 


lte, 
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Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. fi 
Llovd H. Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, ex 0 
Morton I. Funger, B.A. 

Katharine Graham, B.A. 

Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S. 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 

L.A. Jennings 

David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 

Melvin R. Laird, L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 
*Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 

Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 

Jeremiah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A. 

Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 

Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 
* Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 

S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 

Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 

John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B. 

Carleton D. Smith 

Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

Robert H. Smith, B.A. ! 
Carleton M. Stewart, M.B.A. 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 

Robert L. Tull, B.A. 

William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 

Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 

James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. ! 
*Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. | 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

Harry F. Duncan 

Newell W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Melville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn 

E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 

Charles E. Smith 

John J. Wilson, LL.B., LL.D. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 


* Alumni Trustee 


. a _ Officers of Administration 


THE UNIVERSITY 


loyd * 
Hy artman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 
Afai, " derick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic 


Ymour 
Charles 


rade B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 
Treasur, ard Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 
W wa ^u 
Qul Paul Koonin B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 
l mes L aufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical A ffairs 
louis Harke nt Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 
Projects Y Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Special 


Federici. 
RICK Jiet; 
Wiliam ustin Naramore, B.S., C.P. A., Comptroller 


Studeny 4 hurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for 
Robert fairs 


Joseph Youardtsbauer, B.A., M.A., Registrar 
E Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Bimar AUTE Barron, B.A., LL.B., LL.M., Dean of the National Law Center 
Otts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law Cen- 
Studies, Research, and Projects 
Un e endet, B.S., J.D., Director of Law Alumni Relations 
tu M. iner, B A x Director of Student Assistance 
Robe. orter, Bud 3 ector of Placement ES 

rt 8et Officer and Director of Services 


P * Stan à : EF 
"08ram) ek, B.A., J.D., Assistant Dean, Director of Admissions (J.D. 


— The Law Library 


Uh y Ed. ; c 
Ro Ancey Bern. 
P» “Seni Jr., B.A., B.S. in L.S., J.D., Librarian 
M: ‘ang me idWell, BAL LL.B., M.S. in L.S., Associate Librarian for 
dida E and Planning 
‘ee Tpente 3B : : 
hee i Wess a B.A., M.A., M.S. in L.S., Associate Librarian for 
te 
Stephe 
ly en Hel » 
Masi ler, B.A., M.L.S., J.D., Associate Librarian for Reader Serv- 
brar; sen ; f 
Kan rian (Sen; emingway, Certificate in Cataloging and Classification, Li- 
meen lor Cataloger) z 
0, Cresa Lare 
ig nents) arson, B.A, MIS. Librarian (Reference, Government 


Medi, th Lochrie B.A oes > ; 
ervices) » B.A, M.L.S., Librarian (Reference, Circulation, Multi- 
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—— Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 
EMERITI 
ald Sym; 
Emerip mister Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of Faculties 
Em i > 
Search, p, trector Emeritus of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Re- 
Bs ; Institute " 
Web. 1 , M Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935, Sc.D. 1961, George Washington University; 
iliam T b Ublenberg College; LL.D. 1958, Dickinson School of Law 
p, P^. 1922 ET Fryer, Professor Emeritus of Law 
ld Pau] Gr Lt, George Washington University; J.D. 1925, Yale University 
ns 1942, J "he Professor Emeritus of Law 
Uis James r 1948, University of Chicago 
Ba E Harris P fessor ae » 
ES . » FTOJessor Emeritus of Law 


1 Mee Wi Commen University; LL.B. 1939, S.J.D. 1942, Brooklyn Law School; LL.M. 1948, 
ington University 


ace Kirk : 
Ror’ 1934, uL a Patrick, Professor Emeritus of Law 
be Kramer I Harvard University 
Loy Cente, » Frofessor Emeritus of Law; Dean Emeritus of the National 
^. 193 
5, 
Attur LL.B, 1938, Harvard University 
| Us 1938, Waer, Professor Emeritus of Law 
J od "mette University; LL.B. 1949, Stanford University; J.S.D. 1959, Yale 
Ver M 
Chane 1916, Shenae Professor Emeritus of Law 
Y of Chics . E Tad r 
BA B rnz N Q hicago; LL.B 1924, Harvard University 


ard | 
1957 ta JD, 1 utting, Professor Emeritus of Law 
, i » University of Iowa: LL M. 1932, S.J.D. 1933, Harvard University; LL.D. 


960, Dio. Pittsburgh: Litt.-D. 1957. Geneve C : 957 Ill College; 
Ickinson School of Law 7, Geneva College; L.H.D. 1957, Seton Hill College; 
Ney A ACTIVE 
b, arsh 
Ue 1956, Pria Albert, Professor of Law 
Oscar ty University; LL B. 1959, Harvard University; LL.M. 1962, New York 


Alt 


fessorial Lect 


* orge Ww s . 
hee what II], Prof nt" University 
"tome ^ 1962, Kang essor of Law 
d assa P 
LN et Barron p.chusetts Institute of Technology; J.D. 1965, Columbia University 
Rostini” Tufts Ban pgd of Law; Dean of the National Law Center 
bert 4 "y; LL.B. 1958, Yale University; LL.M. 1960, George Washington 
LETS EM rd Beck rp 
51, City Inver” rofessorial Lecturer in Law 
i lew 
dx Y of New York, City College; J.D. 1954, Yale University 
in, “Sors 
4 tte , 
De Fac lt - Professors Ass: rof 
Wa tmic : ational ] istant Professors, and the Librarian of the Law Library con- 
to, x Universi tirs, the eg ae aw Center. The President of the University, the Vice President 
Sabbati ty ibrarian E rar of the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, 
leave are ex oficio members of the faculty. 
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Alan Berkeley, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1964, Cornell University; J.D. 1967, Georgetown University " 
7 ; ; w Lib 
Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Professor of Law; Librarian of the La p 
B.A. 1941, University of Georgia; B.S. in L.S. 1947, Columbia University; J.D. 
Washington University 
John Bodner, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J.D. 1953, Northwestern University; M.L.A 1969, Johns Hopkins University 
Marjorie Harriette Borders, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
B.S. 1968, J.D. 1972, Howard University 
David H. Brockway, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A, 1968, Cornell University; J.D. 1971, Harvard University 


nage 
James Milton Brown, Professor of Law: Director of the Land Use Ma 


and Control Program 
B.A. 1943, University of Illinois; J.D 1963, University of Florida 
Brian Garrett Brunsvold, Professorial Lecturer in Law a W 
B.S. 1960, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; J.D. 1967, Georg 
University 
Gerald Martin Caplan, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1960, J.D. 1963, Northwestern University y 
n ; s „W 
Herbert Chabot, Professorial Lecturer in Law . universiti 
B.A. 1952, City University of New York, City € ollege; LL.B. 1957, Columbia 
1964, Georgetown University " 


James Philip Chandler, Professor of Law califomi® 
B.A. 1963, University of California, Berkeley; J.D. 1970, University Of 
LL.M. 1971, Harvard University yl 
Robert Howard Chanin, Professorial Lecturer in Law je Universi 
B.A. 1956, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1959, Ya 
1961, Columbia University g 
Mary M. Cheh, Visiting Associate Professor of Law Rutgers” 4 
B.A. 1972, Rutgers—The State University (Douglass College); J.D. 1975, 
University; LL.M. 1977, Harvard University 
John Cibinic, Jr., Professor of Law x 
B.A. 1956, University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1960, George Washington University 
Louis Richard Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1962, LL.B. 1966, Harvard University 
Sheldon Stanley Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law gel 
B.A. in Govt. 1950, J.D. 1952, George Washington University s iology’ d 
: h f C. is 
*Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and of 59 
0f the Institute of Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 
Clair Allan Cripe, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1954, Oberlin College; LL.B. 1957, Harvard University 
Richard Dickson Cudahy, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy; J.D 1955, Yale University 
Bernard Cushman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1934, Dartmouth College; LL.B. 1939, Harvard University 
Warren Davis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J 
B.S.F.S. 1969, J.D. 1974, Georgetown University m d 
Georges Rene Delaume, Professorial Lecturer in Law L. 1953, Geor? 
Diplóme de Docteur en Droit 1947, University of Paris; M.Comp i 
University Un 
: n 4 à ; inato 
Paul Gerald Dembling, Professorial Lecturer in Law George washing’ 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1942, Rutgers—The State University, J.D. 1951, Ge 


Charles Thomas Dienes, Visiting Professor of Law W— 
B.S. 1961, Loyola University of Chicago; J.D. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Nor 


4 
1* 
any 
1966, University Ms 


* On sabbatical leave, fall semester 1979 
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Murray Drabkin, Professorial Lecturer in Law i: 
^ 1950, Hamilton College; LL.B. 1953, Harvard University 


Ge a i 
e - Driesen, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
A. 1954, H y 


arvard University; LL.B. 1961, Yale University 
TE Robert Dunner, P 


rofessorial Lecturer in Law 
7 m ChE, 1953, Purdue 


0 lady 
e Phillip Fink, Visiting Professor of Law 
e. Comer University; LL.B, 1958, Yale University 


etry ps. 
A meer, Adjunct Instructor in Law 


ig » College of William and Mary; J.D. 1978, Catholic University of America 
Watore 


BA Fancis Fiscina, Professorial Lecturer in Law Vp Bernat aden: 
itn Vo Harvard University; M.D. 1967, University of Rochester; J. 3, 
à Bton University 
e A , 
ry A. Fisher, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
icha vs niversity of Maryland; J.D. 1969, Georgetown University 
Chae] p; ) 


à l Richard Flyer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Mas 99. LLB, 19¢ 


2, University of Michigan 
Oster Prof 
BA 1 : 


' essorial Lecturer in Law 
Richar » Yale University: J D. 197 


Bs PRA Fruchterman, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
IM ‚JD. 1954. G . +: og 
Gilb E Georgetown University i 
ba ‘Tome Ginsburg, Professor of Law; Director of the Government C 
acts Program J 


» B.A. i 
Jackson m." Law 1955, J.D. 1957 


1, Harvard University 


» University of Chicago 


BA 1938 w ambrick, Professor of Law 
Gerald «, " Woflord College; LE p 1942, Duke University 
BA, ; dart Hartman, Professorial Lecturer in Law v re 
Ann M ‘apes 1968, Columbia University; J.D. 1972, George Washington 
“lary 
BA "€: ay, Adjunct Instructor in I aw ' Mov 
Storpeto r r'lVersity of California, Berkeley; B.S. 1968, University of Minnesota; 
Murdoc niversity 


Dds dead, Airlie Professor of Medical and Public A ffairs mmi A m ida 
; Washingto p University 9f Louisville; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; j 
Willia y M University 


Gettysh eman, Jr., P 
A ysbur, : 
Diversity 8 College; J.D. 


Ba Uerick 
Pay A. 1959, Pri 
Ose 


rofessorial Lecturer in Law à E 
1968, University of Maryland; LL.M. 1972, George 
Heller Ir]. p 


rofessorial Lecturer in Law à; 
AMA Diversity; M.A. 1960, LL.B. 1963, Harvard University 
n G 7 Professorial Lecturer in Law 
àro] ' corgia Institute of Technology; J.D. 
, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
r University; J.D. 1972, American University 
aA, Opkins, P 
Olive 964, University et te 

BA, 1969 2 Houck 


1967, American University 


'er in Law 


N 96 rs 97 J.D 
$ Aleppo; M.C I I 8, Unive ity of Miami; LL.M. 1 0, SJ 
ington U " 


» Adjunct Professor of Law 
t Pennsylvania; J.D. 1932 


» George Washington University 
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Calvin Patrick Johnson, Professorial Lecturer in Law | 
B.A. 1968, University of Santa Clara; J.D. 1971, Stanford University | 
Charles Richard Johnston, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1970, Ohio Wesleyan University; J.D. 1973, California Western School of Law 


Alan Hirsh Kaplan, Professorial Lecturer in Law | 
B.A. 1951, LL.M. 1957, New York University; LL.B. 1954, Harvard University 
*Irving Kayton, Professor of Law; Director of the Patent Law Program wi 
B.A. 1951, Cornell University; LL.B. 1957, New York University; LL.M. 1964, J.s D. 
Columbia University ] 
David Israel Kempler, Visiting Professor of Law T 
B.S. 1963, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1966, University of Connecticut; LL- 
Georgetown University 
John Alexander Kendrick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1942, LL.B. 1943, George Washington University 
Maurice Klitzman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. in M.E. 1948, Purdue University; J.D. 1951, George Washington University 
Jason David Kogan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1966, Pennsylvania State University; J.D. 1969, George Washington University 
Henry West Leeds, Professorial Lecturer in Law piga 
B.S. in Econ. 1953, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1956, University of Mic | 
Jack Lewis, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1965, Brown University; J.D. 1969, Cornell University 


Robinwyn Dietrich Lewis, Adjunct Instructor in Law gn, Ô 


B.A. 1965, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1971, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. ! 
Washington University 
Jerome Bernard Libin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1956, Northwestern University; J.D. 1959, University of Michigan 
William M. Lieber, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1961, University of Illinois; J.D. 1964, University of Chicago 
Barry London, Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1968, J.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 
David Crittenden Lowther, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1948, Harvard University; LL.B. 1951, University of Virginia 
Thomas J. Madden, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.E.E. 1964, Villanova University; J.D. 1968, Catholic University of America orno 
voile = : » Int 
William Thomas Mallison, Professor of Law; Director of the | y 
Law Program sD. 196^ 
B.A. 1940, University of Washington; LL.B. 1948, Vanderbilt University; J 
University 
Martin Guilbert Malsch, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1964, College of the Holy Cross; J.D. 1968, University of Connecticut 
Mark Anthony Mancini, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1970, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1973, Temple University # 
. 
Arthur Francis Mathews, Professorial Lecturer in Law " uM 
B.A. 1959, Union College, New York; J.D. 1962, Union University, New Yo " 
Georgetown University studi" 
J : DAliry 
Louis Harkey Mayo, Professor of Law; Vice President for Polic) " 
è d 4, 
Special Projects _. ae 195" 
B.S. 1940, U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1949, University of Virginia; j 
University " 
" , ; ie 
Jerry J. McCoy, Professorial Lecturer in Law i967, V 


B.S. 1963, West Virginia University; LL.B. 1966, Duke University; Ll M 


University 


* On leave of absence, spring semester 1980. 
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mes . ' 
B.A Franklin McMullin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Ken "Cro ollege; J.D. 1966, Catholic University of America 
Neth Eve, P , : 
A p Dverett Melson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


' Denison University; J.D. 1973, George Washington University 


3 Son Merrifield, Lobingier Professor of Jurisprudence and Com- 
e Law 
T 1938, LL, 
eder; 
ick Le 
BA, $ Leon Miller, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 


ton Univ.’ Yale University; J.D. 1968, Georgetown University; LL.M. 1975, George Washing- 
niversity ; 


Mitc : : 

ID, litchell, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
' V*orge Washington University 

Waldo Hawt ungton University 


ID, 1949 


B. 1941, University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1942, S.J.D. 1956, Harvard University 


horne Moore, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
MPL. 1953, George Washington University 


ennsylvania; J.D. 1961, Harvard University 


Ome r 
e Chris. : ; 
BA, 19 hristian Muys, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Ralph Cla ' "Tinceton University; LL.B. 1957, Stanford University 
BA, s Nash, Jr., Professor of Law 
Phen a Tinceton University; J.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Bs, lan Nauheim, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


torge w, University of North Carolina; J.D. 1967, Georgetown University; LL.M. 1970, 
ashington University 


ib ; . 
Bs. 157 ack, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
ichola S -L.B. 1964, Georgetown University 
BA, in cSphen Nunzio, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Lester Ea 95, LLB. 1960, George Washington University 
+ 193 °K, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
niş iar City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1937, Brooklyn Law School 


Michael ey 
Ba, 196 chael O Dea, Visiting Associate Professor of Law 


Sau Cha niversity of Notre Dame; J.D. 1972, University of Michigan 
;, es > > e . . . + . * 
tion terfield Oppenheim, Distinguished Scholar and Adviser in the Na- 
Ba 12 Center 


1 1918 
jb. 1973 M.A. 1920, Columbia University; J.D. 1926, S.J.D. 1929, University of Michigan; 
Obert -* George Washington University 


avid » A. 1957, J.D, 1961, University of Florida; LL.M. 1965, Yale University 
rson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


Ra, PA, 1974 Occidental College; J.D. 1967, M.B.A. 1968, George Washington University; 
‘Ney it > Harvard University; Ph.D. 1975, Johns Hopkins University 
Itt, p, í " 
Ba: 1965,” Professorial Lecturer in Law 


M b , à F 
otk City University of New York, City College; J.D. 1968, St. Johns University, New 
Milig 
J an Pont 
Ba " 1958, Hock, Professor of Law 
Wap versity of lowa; S.J.D. 1962, University of Michigan 


Ndre : r . 
E Potts, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the National Law 
a. v» Jor G S ns i 
le A. 1 9, Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 
pa x versity of Michigan; LL.B. 1952, George Washington University 
: am 
v^ 1947 tundo, Profe 
Riversi : Ci 


we ssorial Lecturer in Law 
niv ] 
EN y; Ph.D, ersity 


of New York, City College; LL.B, 1949, M.A. 1957, Columbia 
By » American University 
BA, 1 farden, Ass 


ociate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
lina Agricultural and Technical State University; J.D. 1969, Howard 


rth Car, 
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Arnold Winfred Reitze, Professor of Law; Director of the Environmental 


Program qe? 
: 'ersity (N | 
B.A. 1960, Fairleigh Dickinson University; J.D. 1962, Rutgers—The State Univers! | 


David Robinson, Jr., Professor of Law veni! 
B.A. 1950, Reed College; J.D. 1956, Columbia University; LL.M. 1965, Harvard Uni 


Susan Deller Ross, Visiting Professor of Law 
B.A. 1964, Knox College; J.D. 1970, New York University 


Donald Phillip Rothschild, Professor of Law p 
B.A. 1950, University of Michigan; J.D. 1965, University of Toledo; LL.M. 1966, | 
University 


Joseph Michael Francis Ryan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law T d 
B.A. 1943, St. Joseph's College, Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1950, LL.M. 1952, Georgetown 
Judge, District of Columbia Court of General Sessions 


Michael Sanders, Professorial Lecturer in Law j 
B.S. 1960, LL.B. 1964, New York University; LL.M. 1967, Georgetown University 


John Edward Scheuermann, Professorial Lecturer in Law | 
B.A. 1966, St. Michael's College; J.D. 1973, Georgetown University 


Lewis Aaron Schiller, Professor of Law ity 
B.A. 1950, LL.B. 1952, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1958, Tufts Univers 


~ " * n^ 
Frank Schnidman, Professorial Lecturer in Law : d 
B.S. 1970, Springfield College; J.D. 1973, Union University; LL.M. 1974, Georg 
University | 
Richard L. Schwaab, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1967, University of Wisconsin; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 
Teresa Moran Schwartz, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1965, Stanford University; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 
Lawrence W. Secrest III, Professorial Lecturer in Law | 
B.A. 1965, American University; J.D. 1968, George Washington University 4 
~ : Jg 
Lester Barry Seidel, Professorial Lecturer in Law d 


B.A. 1966, University of Michigan; J.D. 1969, George Washington University; 
University of Missouri—Columbia 
David Earl Seidelson, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1951, LL.B. 1956, University of Pittsburgh fl irs 
H : P a 4 
David James Sharpe, Professor of Law and of Medical and Public s 969. p 
B.A. 1950, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; LL.B. 1955, s.J.D. 
University 
John Silard, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1952, Columbia University 
Andrew Warren Singer, Professorial Lecturer in Law j 
B.S. in Econ, 1963, University of Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1966, Harvard University 


4 
—À ta 7 : vas „norams o” 
Eric Scott Sirulnik, Professor of Law; Director of Clinical Progra M jo o 
. LL.M- 
B.A. 1965, Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1968, Boston University; 
Washington University 
Dudley Graham Skinker, Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 
LL.B. 1940, George Washington University 
Lewis David Solomon, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1963, Cornell University; J.D. 1966, Yale University jf 
Td 


Theodore Irwin Sonde, Professorial Lecturer in Law w York 
B.A. 1961, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1964, Ne 
LL.M. 1967, Georgetown University 

James Edward Starrs, Professor of Law Universi 
B.A., LL.B. 1958, St. John's University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York 

Peter Richard Steenland, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1967, J.D. 1970, George Washington University 
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tevas, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
9, LLB. 1951, George Washington University 


Niger Louis S 
Usse S 
R el Bennett Stev ‘nson, a Professo of Law 


Joan 
1 Adjunct Instructor in Law 
Wi Tul 9n, J.D. 1975, 
BA D, Strathman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
trom 60, Pomona College; M.D. 1964, Harvard University 

Yu Kenneth Tankel, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


htt, ty University of Illinois; J.D. 1963, Harvard University; LL.M. 1968, George Wash- 
: lversity 


George Washington University 


] 


Bs | x 'imbie, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Rob, ' JD. 1971, Stanford University 
bert Max T 


BA. 1955 Obias, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
nF ^ M.Ba, 1967, University of Michigan; J.D. 1969, George Washington University 
BBA aklin Tucker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
LM St » J.D. 1963, University of Michigan 
3 Steve 
BA, 19 Turner, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
Arvin ^ J.D, 1969, Ohio State University 
BA, ig Pton, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Davig “Western Kentucky University; J.D. 1940, Harvard University 
ens j 
Ba Son Weaver, Professor of Law : 
"derick y "© Wesleyan University; J.D, 1948, Case Western Reserve University 
BA, 1965 Eisberg, Profes sorial Lecturer in Law 
Glen Ea » Cornel] University; J.D. 1968, University of Michigan 


Bs, 1943 eston, Oppenheim Professor of Antitrust and Trade Regulation Law 
John 2 "Diversity of Maryland; J.D. 1948, George Washington University 

B *slie Wh te. P x 
Ri “A. 194g M llle, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

har C ' MS. 1949, Kalamazoo College; J.D. 1958, George Washington University 


25D » Adjunct Instructor in Law 

F Z - 1975, Villanova U niversity 

: 1973 eldin, Adjunct Instructor in Law 

‘by ity” tate University of New York at Binghamton; J.D. 1976, George Washington 
ye 2 

3 enof E r 

Bs 195 t, Professor of Law 


M ay A Ee of Wisconsin; LL.B 1954, Northwestern University 
) M. à; 
sa 1952 2 Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Ashington TL. 1953, State University of New York at Albany; LL.B. 1959, George 
n University 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A A) jene 
ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Associate in T. 
‘ =~" k i . e 
Cartographic Science (A.S. in Cart.Sc.), Associate in Science in Ge a 


in Geod.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies (B- 
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in Cart. Sc.), Bachelor of Science in Geodesy (B.S. in Geod.), and 
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Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M. Fi 

ter of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master " 
ence (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), M^ W 
Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Science in Spec? 


(M.S. in Sp.Std.) and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) (M. 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Scien? 5 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science | 
H.Sc.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) () y 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL Ne 
ter of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative aa d 


can Practice) (M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.)) and Doctor of Juridica 
(S.J.D.) (ci civil 2 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science ) (P 
gineering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical E ngineerim W 
(E.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M. S) pf 
ter of Engineering Adminisration (M.E.A.), Master of Science ( $c.) 
neer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.) and Doctor of Science in p^ 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT: Bachelor of / Ar te 
tion (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and eost! 
ies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed). of P 
Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.) and Doc | 
cation (Ed.D. ) us 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: B: chelor © jn ^ 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administration (B9 CA) Me 
Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration (B.S. in H-€ ation © i 
of Accounting (M.Acct.), Master of Arts in Health Care Asn " m 
in H.C.A.), Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), M: iste AM 
Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science in Administration (M T€ ^ 
Master of Urban and Regional Planning (M. of Urb. and Reg. rad.® M 
Master's Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration ‘ of pr 
H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.) and pocto N 
Administration (D.P.A.) ( Arts (ph 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor O al 
Master of Arts (M.A.) and Master of Science in Internati 
(M.S.I.A.) 
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ly Ndergraduate Study 
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culty and Staff of 
"nineering and Applied Science Faculty an 
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1979 


August 27 
August 28 


August 28-29 


t August 30-September 1 


* This calendar is subject to change 
f The registration procedure and hours of registration will be s 
which is available well in advance of each semester 


September 3 
September 4 
November 1 


November 16 
November 21 
November 26 
November 30 
December 4 
December 10—19 


1980 


January 7 
January 8 


January 8-9 
tJanuary 10—12 


January 14 
February 1 


February 18 
March 1 


March 8 
March 17 
March 21 

April 1 


April 4 

April 18 

April 24-May 3 
May 4 


CALENDAR 1^ 


FALL SEMESTER 


Orientation for new students from forei? | 
Monday 

Orientation and placement tests for al 
uate students Tuesday 

Advising for all students Tuesday--Wednesdtl, 
Registration— Tompkins Hall of Engineering 
Saturday 

Application for February gradu 
istration | 
Labor Day (holiday) Monday j 
Classes begin Tuesday "T" | 
Application for spring semester financial 9! M 
day : an P) 
D.Sc. dissertations of February candidates Wi 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last cla 
Classes resume Monday 

Master's theses of February candidates due | 
Last day of fall semester classes 
Examination period Monday- Wednesday 


| new 


id! 
ation due 4 a 


du 


SPRING SEMESTER 


S r oreig? 
Orientation for new students from f 


Monday 

s a new 

Orientation and placement tests for all 

ate students Tuesday — g 

Advising for all students Tuesday- sneering l 

Registration—Tompkins Hall of Eng! T. 

Saturday rt ? 
"d ; s pa 

Application for May graduation due 4 

tion 


Spring semester classes begin Monday "m 
Deadline for submission of 1980-81 
financial aid applications Friday : , 
Winter Convoielii ( holiday) Monday conio 
Deadline for submission Of 1980-8 | aid a? 
transfer undergraduate student financi 
Saturday v satura 
Spring recess begins after last class «dO 
Classes resume Monday : s d F yl 
D.Sc. dissertations of May candidate ^v jons 
Deadline for submission of Summer F quest 
81 graduate financial aid application pride! 
Master's theses of May candidates riy 
Last day of spring semester classes day 
Examination period Thursday gt, 
Commencement Sunday / 


1 
20 21 22 23 24 
3 


30 31 


NOVEMBER 


MTWTF 


1980 
FEBRUARY 


JS to De ee | 
11 12 13 14 15 
18 19 20 21 22 
25 26 27 28 29 


AUGUST 


MTWTF 

1 
ain 6 fs 
11 12 13 14 15 
18 19 20 21 22 


25 26 27 28 29 
NOVEMBER 
MTWTF 
234 a E, 
10 11 12 13 14 


17 18 19 20 21 
24 25 26 27 28 


M 


4 
11 
18 
25 


19 


26 


13 14 15 
20 21 22 


27 28 29 


SEPTEMBER 
MTWTF 
B. 4 3^6 7 
10 11 12 13 14 


17 18 19 20 21 


24 25 26 27 28 
DECEMBER 
Was F 
Rag 6 7 
10 11 12 13 14 


17 18 19 20 21 
24 25 26 27 28 


MARCH 
M E W Bik 
^3 8$ 2 
10 11 12 13 14 
17 18 19 20 21 


SEPTEMBER 


2: WTF 
EM Z2 32 4.3 
8 9 10 11 12 
15 16 17 18 19 
22 23 24 25 26 
29 30 


DECEMBER 


MTWTF 

1£2':3:74^5 

8 9 10 11 12 

15 16 17 18 19 

22 23 24 25 26 
31 


IO ALL PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS: 


The 

Pd Page sineering and Applied Science has been in continuous 
m, B^ and offers programs of study leading to Bachelor's, 
mitt the stu, onal, and Doctor's degrees. Its prime objective is to de- 
blieg udent the 


lo t 
i s 
Bm * attainment 


: ls Nec 


iy 0 
pianning and implementation of educational pro- 


ep amination i ) . 
Du to E^ is made periodically of the School's objectives and how 
Pment (ECP, established by the Engineering Council for Professional De- 
iy eq levels j Emphasis includes such items as the student's basic and 
Of educati eeu : 
P" Catalogue education and role in present and future society. 


precious asset of a well-trained mind which may be 
of our many national objectives. In these changing 


essary a | n 
“sary to search for quality. Students and faculty have the op- 
assisting in the 


+ “ate siege the programs and requirements for undergraduate 
e) formation t the Sc hool of Engineering and Applied Science and in- 
n," "Stitute me the € ooperative Education Program in Engineering and 
d, operative r Advan ement of Flight Sciences (JIAFS). 
tj; le engineerin, “ducation Program in Engineering provides the under- 
jun Engineering E with the opportunity to obtain an enduring foun- 
ios experience ^s s ation by combining ac ademic learning with practical, 
capi Will telp Hj i student's chosen field of engineering. The student's 
ape Pay for a major part of the cost oj an engineering 


d, Was Cre 
ated by » i yr . ` 
he Sc. ed by the joint efforts of the NASA-Langley Research Center 


top, PPOrtyn;,; Engineering and Applied Science. The education and re- 
e S Offered ; i ; 

ilitie, Shi offered in the program combine the academic resources of 
e Nivercity i ; I . 

Mts n of NA Ay uversity and the professional research resources and 


» development, design, and teaching. 
1g and Applied Science is a professional school in 
eight degree-granting schools and colleges. The 
capital is very favorable for the intellectual and 
Ee the student, The metropolitan Washington area con- 
centration of research and development in the 
atm ing han, Ree int component of this ac tivity is similarly 
re of the ent opportunities to students ajter graduation. 
4 impon. eing " small . r is one 0j serious-minded effort toward mature 
Mate a ant element M - 100l, it recognizes the individual as the single 
they ape 8raduate. is the educational process. The student body, under- 
hoo} Ment in "a primary interest in design, research, development, 
q ific and engineering activities. Many alumni of 


r, both Scient 
engaged in all fields of engineering—in science, 


Sit f ngineeriy 


e 
The en; Succ, essfully 


Phil, m 
Say Phy of and education. 
it le Sc ; : * 
2p Ofo » NOt qq nfor) School, which might be summarized as “education 
formity,” : 
he A y," has through the years reflected the many subtle 


Ong): engineeri "ssi 
hsh 9f the School gineering profession. 
: and I look forward to a closer and more fruitful 
o - " , ^ : 
u need additional information, please do not hesitate 


d 
dep d 
Grtme € 
ment Chairmen or me. 
HAROLD LIEBOWITZ 
Dean 


E ^ 


THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 


The Meaning of Engineering and Applied Science 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES AND ACTIVITIES of the engineering 
into every aspect of industry and research and into many distrib 
and the arts. Engineers face problems in the production and © ical, 
types of manufactured products, including the design of mec e pro 
and chemical processes, of equipment, and of plants in which 7 as? 
made; in the design and construction of a variety of structures 1 cud, 
tunnels, harbors, and dams; in aircraft design and construction, p tio 
plicated electronic equipment for control, guidance, and © 


transmission of power; in modern communication; in traffic 
ning; in public health and sanitation as it affects th 
ventilation and refrigeration. This list of applications is 
does indicate, however, that engineering is a broad pro 
are many opportunities to specialize. 


The Relationship of Engineering and Science 


In any discussion of engineering and applied science, i 
size the distinction between engineering and science. T * entist eat i | 
Advisory Committee points out that the engineer and "o to wA 
important role on a team: “The scientist is one W o £z as Ud 

boundaries of knowledge in his chosen field. The engineet arenes ^ 
combining the knowledge of science with a knowledge = ciel) 
needs and limitations of human beings and of à human 23 unco 
and create things for human use. . . . While scientists agit 100 
basic knowledge, it is the engineers who have created the e 
rials, and products that have revolutionized our daily liv 

living, and our national defense." 


8 


THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 


ork of engineers is a focal point at which scientific knowledge, the use 


i i inancial considerations, human re- 
Mog nowledge as a service to society, financial consideratic 


b Wi Id society's needs are interrelated. The engineer is concerned, there- 

s * " = - 
Pyne, the means for operating a dynamic society, and must consider not 
Whethe 


T the knowledge that exists will enable the creation of a sac 
Will. Mt also how the product can be built, who will use it, and how such 
affect the environment in which it will operate. 


er 
t s pe concerned with the quality and preservation of ee — 
Our Societe term IS used in this bulletin and as it is "— X 
i lec Y, refers to the person who makes use of the advances of e 
ti pr Sy in an economically feasible manner for the benefit of ced 
"ieu i '5 complex ang challenging. Although the content of enginpering 
ins Srtainly Scientific, the engineer has not lost a sense of purpose 
Un Em intellectual agent in the practical world This responsibility 
hole Deer arises from the breadth of the implications of engineering for 
t ren Society as well as from the depth of the requirements for compe- 
Ww : nology has radically rearranged human life in our time. There - 
m of ‘lieve that, although the threshold of space has been crossed, t , 
medical and engineering practice has been achieved, and break- 
life ig E been made in other areas, this impact of engineering on mod- 


* Modest preview of the engineering of tomorrow. 


tee 
“ring Educatio 
Didi 
C d L] 
* fut Nging and progre 


as p . 
è dinam; Cd On fundamental principles of science useful in applications 
"e ie IS, ady; 


NO sub, Ced society, In the fields of engineering and applied — 
Alem, fa “Ubstitute for demonstrated ability and competence to solve the 


"Portan - Without q 
al the ` tQually 
tiong in sects of 


n and the Student 


i i »quire education for 
Ssing engineering activity requires an educ 


uestion, achievement in particular courses of study 
important, however, is the ability to analyze and inter- 
à problem, to formulate solutions, and to evaluáte those 
Of all available information. To assure that the under- 
ill enable Students to meet these important goals, the fac- 
"ngineering and Applied Science periodically evaluates 
è Curri x undergraduate program. 


} i v i CP f a a, 
* bas School of Engineering and Applied Science are founded 
? an, 


Drin: aPplied <a; assisting the student in preparing for a cu T mr 
thay Ples y science, This philosophy requires that ed eite 
loi NM uch future Practice will be based. : An Meer c ne 
Lap the any Junction between theory and practice enables the enginee 
houg n Y interests and Opportunities that may develop. 

© assumed. 


however, that only the intellectual elite should 
applied science. Engineering, like medi- 
history, government, and other disciplines, re- 
areas the prospective student who has not 


engineering and 
» Science, 
in any of these 


Tes e Uca f 
Scholars tion 
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achieved high scholastic standing can find a place, if the student has it | 
interest in the subject. The average student who is interested v 
work will find in engineering and applied science a rich £ 
study which can lead to satisfaction and success. It is difficult to må 


izations in this area, but students who have 


mathematics, science, and English will probably find the 


the study of engineering and applied science 


nate intellectual curiosity and the desire to learn and to wor 
indicators of success. College Board examinations may rev 


as 8 


and W 
and varie 


T. 


demonstrated an apti f 
work of engin? 


satisfying and challen 
k hard 


veal the 


undertake further study in mathematics and science and their app! 


engineering. No school or college can “give 


the opportunity to 
School of Engineering and Applied Science is 


tunity to participate in student organizations, 


the educational process. 


” an education. 
get” an education. The George Washington 


an opportunity for close contact with faculty members, as we 


tivities. The School recognizes the individual as the most im 


It can 


ool whic 
a small sch M m 


L 
and in many other ot 
portant © 


OOL OF ENGINEERING 
PLIED SCIENCE 


t 
SCH ; 1 
el E OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE was organized October 1, 
w^ 


ateg in ho fCOraN Scientific School of Columbian University, and The 
vj Wag Be University Building then at 15th and H Streets, yt " 
the named in honor of William W. Corcoran, Trustee and Preside 


n from 1869 to 1888. Day and evening courses were rege 
"te. Civ ence, and technology and led to the degrees of Á— 
too Was 1 "DBineer, Mechanical Engineer, and Mining Engineer. s 
tting, among the first to accept women for degree candidacy in eng 


t 1 S 3raduate S 2s, and 
: Cola vx Corcoran Scientific School, the School of Graduate Studie 


^ + d 
NS E College were merged into a single. Department o£ Arts. 
iinit, Uate engineering degrees were offered. inoi ing bei 
teg i ative Changes led to The Washington College of Engineering — 
2 E 2 a - uuu 
he Univ. O5 as one of the several semi-independent undergraduate colleges 


tig sity, €ach with its own Board of Trustees. The College provided 
. 1909 thaing to undergraduate degrees in engineering and EN 
gh Chani name of the College was changed to the College v a prions 
"rstan EN and the curricula were revised to give we ag: mea 
ch ed on the ot the theory underlying engen Pro v^ on 
y the Stud e development of a knowledge of scientific — x K ae 
ate Met . Snt could build and by which he might solve new problems a: 
Name ! Practice. iad 
"e ^ Of the School was changed again in 1914 to the College of Engi- 


and |, 
NT to the School of Engineering. Architecture was dropped from 
«iy em ne degrees were limited to the field of engineering. However, 
lle Sch upon principles rather than technology which had char- 
vite i since 1903 was continued and has remained to this day as 
d "A E distinguishing features of the School. 

lene, © of the School became the School of Engineering and Ap- 


11 
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Academic Status k 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional 4 ls 

agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schot 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association ^d 

versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examina i 
The undergraduate curricula in Civil Engineering, Electrical En " 


Se . —À il for" 
and Mechanical Engineering are accredited by the Engineers Count! 
fessional Development. 

University Policy on Equal Opportunity , P 
| ' ir nd 5, 
In accordance with the stated policy of its Board of Tro U 


formity with federal laws and regulations, The George Washin race P 
sity does not discriminate against any person on the basis of sex, ot?) 
religion, national origin, or handicap in any of its educational prog l 
tivities. Federal regulations implementing Title IX of the Education fot 
ments of 1972 and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 @, 7 
explicit statement that the requirement not to discriminate On be s 1^) 
or handicap extends to employment in and admission to such prog p? 
tivities. The University is also subject to the District of Colum 


Rights Law. ad jaws 2 
Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and per pro% y 

regulations concerning discrimination in education or employ rovost fg 
0 


and activities may be addressed to Marianne Phelps, Assistant i cto syg 
firmative Action, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or to the and WOR 
Office of Civil Rights of the Department of Health, Education, 


t 

Undergraduate Study E — 
"L 

: ‘ dati | 

THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM is intended to provide a solid d and hy 

basic principles, concepts, and techniques underlying engines e in ver 

science, on which the individual may build technical compe rat p 


> : : n in 
of areas as his professional career develops. It is preparatio velop 
p : de 


engineering or applied science, as it exists today and as it sat fh 
future. inl conti? e 
Undergraduate study is the formal beginning of a -— fost s 
w! i 


gram of education. The School provides an environment 2 wah 
tudes and disciplines essential to professional growth. Gra ork Í oo 
receive the bachelor’s degree, are prepared for productive w al and ' i $ 
field and for further development and progress, both fon s" A 
The undergraduate curricula include courses in the humaniti tandis h 
ences to the extent necessary to develop a reasonable unde A, 
preciation of these areas of knowledge. student 
Admission to the engineering program indicates that ! i 
at least minimum preparation and the probable capacity tO ither the $ 
demands of this School. Since the School cannot predict Jow fi PA 
response to the academic demands or the program to desi p j 
cen A pest e 


effective development, the undergraduate program has find th 
a variety of experiences through which the student may 
educational growth and maturity. 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


e , 

Wd of ^" IS a place for learning; for experiencing adventures of the mind 
y the Un ands; for the formulation, exchange, and exploration of ideas. Dur- 
“talent “rgraduate years the student is led to strengthen skills in analysis 
Or creative activity, through liberal use of project-type labora- 

the appr Independent thought and original ideas receive higher evaluation, 
To ie" Of student achievements, than the rote recital of information. 
Nin an S the undergraduate engineering student with the opportunity to 
Min With wre foundation in engineering education by combining academic 
de eringa ant, real-world employment which provides practical, first- 
à a operat I^ engineering, the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Me been eas Education Program in Engineering in which arrangements 
wh plo * with leading industrial and governmental organizations for 
Stude: t eut at prevailing salary rates. Every effort is made to place 
t I experien o tions of employment that provide the best possible engi- 
s Stdent ^ ce consistent with career plans. These work periods provide 
tig “A income that may be used to finance the major portion of 
" tunity pope enses. Entering freshmen, as well as transfer students 
in Program olleges whose completed work is equivalent to requirements 
“ting ^ Can be admitted to the Cooperative Education Program in 


m 
"SION 
To UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 
hoo} ag. 
Shiney mits those 


lp di Mtellectua] e 
tiia Ctiminati : 
ap, lon bec 


applicants who can benefit themselves and society by 

ort in its environment. In the selection process, there 

dn ause of sex, race, color, religion, national origin, or 
Îssion ; 

v Ni d first selective step in a long series of qualifying steps the 

uar icateg the " progress toward professional competence in engineer- 
lo ied. chool's belief that the applicant has at least the minimum 

ing PPlicant ability to complete the curriculum successfully. 


Propriate £^ be of good character and must have an academic back- 
Mi © for the Program of studies contemplated. 
M 
Or x DR 
latlia, Admission 


hin Cant ; 
ty 9 ? for admission obtai 
hich m t € School of E 
Ust be filled out c 


ns from the Office of Admissions of the Uni- 
ngineering and Applied Science an application 


lf, 
‘e, ompletely and returned with the $15* applica- 


m 
“Utd Us, Institutions 


m Presenteg 
become the property of the University and cannot be re- 


a f 
ant m 
pligg “St be by 
N tio fee is Check or Postal money order, payable to George Washington Univer- 
T à student applying for readmission who was registered in 


Student's last registration at this University and who has not 


h . 

Nin, Sam a © is waived f 
tereg t the time of — 

nstitution, 


= other i 
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FRESHMAN ADMISSION 


Consideration for admission is based on the following: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accre 
showing at least 15 units;* . the 

2. Scores on these two College Entrance Examination Board tests: 7 qi 
lastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and the English Composition Achieveme y 
or on the American College Test (ACT), and the English Com 
Achievement Test. 

The principal's statement that the applicant is prep 
work may also be requested by the University. 

The qualifications of applicants who, because of unusua 
not meet the above requirements will be considered by the ` 
prescribe admission tests. be j 

Nine and one-half of the 15 units required for entrance must f 
uted as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane gest) 
half in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and two T ion 
one foreign language. General science may not be counted in satisfaci a 
science requirement but may be counted as an elective unit. It is rec P 
that both physics and chemistry be studied in high school. o the i 

An applicant must arrange to have sent directly from his school t f 
of Admissions of the University the secondary school academic 2.9] 
information may be stated on a form supplied by the University Of. (o^ 
ard form used by the secondary school, provided that all essent J 

| 


dited hig? e 


ared to undertake 


is included. 

Quantitative Deficiency.—A. graduate of an approved high sch ts 1574 
not more than two units of the required subjects and who pre cow | 
able units may be admitted to a prescribed program which inclut | 
make up the deficiencies. 

Applicants who wish to begin study in the fall semes 
plans early in the high school senior year. Although the 
have applications submitted during the fall semester of the 
year, applications may be submitted until August l. on 
to be considered for financial aid should have their applicat igte™ 
quired documents submitted by Feb. 1. Students graduating à j 
ing to begin study in the spring semester should apply no later i 
15. Applications and all required credentials of students wishing reco 
in either the first or second term of the summer session must be 


à it ul 

to April 15. i) red 

o Apri | semester ye "A 
ea 


ter sity | 
Univer ool £. 
high Soe yi 


Although decisions on most applications for the fal ei jer s” 
mission of seventh-term grades and senior-year test pec peco i 
will be given after September 1 to a student whose appli and JP 1 


plete with a secondary school record through the junior lity’ 
test scores, provided these records clearly establish admissi 


A 

"n. 

TRANSFER STUDENTS o Qm 

; ANC mini ey 

Transfer students from other institutions (see page 24 for jals of T 

P A P s credenti "d 
requirement) should submit applications and require " 


* A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, 
than 120 sixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work 


Bst 1 f 
ime Or the fall seme 


T Sessions. 


è transfer « y : : 
A studen sfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct. 


j Ww P . r x 
LN Wil ho has been suspended more than one time or academically dis- 
A Rot normally be considered for admission. 
Ust reer icant who has 
Thi, est each re 
MY a transcor: : à 
transcript of his or her record, even if credits were not earned. 


an apni; 
beter in Pplicant has few 
i 


ster, December 1 for the spring semester, April 1 for the 


attended one or more institutions of higher learning 
gistrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions of the 


er than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C or 
es from an accredited institution), at the time the 

the applicant must request that the high school 
amination Board SAT or ACT test scores be sent to the 


Plica àcademic cours 
"or I5 submitted 
Mind College Exa i 
Uhi missions, 
"ug 8 schoo} units 
uest that the h 


eis 


are not shown on the college transcript, the applicant 
igh school record be sent to the Office of Admissions. 


- Foreign Institutions 
Ms Language t euired records, and scores on the Test of English as a For- 
tw. University te SFL) (see below) or American Language Institute George- 
m, Do later ig (ALIGU) must be received from all international appli- 
Ster, " an June 1 for the fall semester, November 15 for the spring 
Pril 15 for the summer sessions. 
4^ tim 
Ni = the application is sent. the applicant must request the educational 
attended to send directly to the Office of Admissions 
: minat," ates and records listing subjects studied, grades 
no ca es fr ns taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of diplomas 
lg, ited, ES all secondary schools, colleges, and universities attended 
Th "cords p of state examinations and certificates are also required. 
! of Ocuments » the Property of the University and cannot be returned. 
lig nal records —-- be in the language in which the institution keeps 
ON sent shoul they are in a language other than English, the copies 
tig, tation Will b  $ccompanied by an English translation. 
Mstances proh; e given to academic documents delivered by the student 
AN it the receipt of official records. 


CUM 9 Cla] 


e 


7 
. 


English tongue is not English are required to take the TOEFL 
tute c, 5 ê Foreign Language) or the ALIGU test (American 
e, Geo r 


ents rgetown University). Students are responsible for mak- 
Igy Dearest U taking these tests. Foreign students abroad should consult 
i T Nbassy for information on arrangements for taking 
TOEFL should address inquiries to TOEFL, Ed- 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A., well in ad- 
he semester for which admission is sought. The test 
“pplication entitles the student to have the test score 


SS. En 
Tested in 
s Service, 
"itte with 8 of t 

e 


“ati " 
tiong] Test, inte 
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[ 
sent to three different institutions. Registration for the Test of English 
Foreign Language or the ALIGU test does not constitute application 
mission to George Washington University. A 

The TOEFL Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge; coni 
description of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, repo de 
the conduct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates, ii 
application blank. On the application for the test, the student show e 
that the scores be sent to the appropriate admissions office at this e AI 
(see "Admission to Undergraduate Study," pages 13-15, or “Graduat j 
sion Procedure," pages 27-28). 

In addition to the TOEFL or ALIGU tests an admitted student we ud 
quired to take a test in English as a Second Language prior to regit tof 
sults of this test will determine the courses the student will be permis gpl 
ister for in the program of study. If the knowledge of English 18 ina ot X P 
enable the student to undertake any academic work, the student W! e: i 
mitted to register for any courses other than English and will be ier 
study English on a full-time basis. Students in this category pue i 
expect to take a longer period of time to complete their graduati f ag 
ments than students who are not obliged to complete the addition 


courses. G 
administered of [d 


International students in the U.S. may take a locally ; , 
) quire for P 


Washington University English placement test (a $10 fee 1s ect 
examination) in lieu of the ALIGU or TOEFL test. Arrange 
test may be made by contacting: 


Dr. George R. Bozzini, Director 
English for International Students 
George Washington University 


Washington, D.C. 20052 | 
FINANCIAL CERTIFICATE at W 
F ini Jni States tO study visi 
If a student plans to enter or remain in the United 5t JA 


ol. « : exc d 
University and the visa status will be either student (F) odent has bee it 
(J), a Form I-20 or DSP-66 cannot be issued until the stu : 


cate ~a 

' so : E sa Cert! tain 
mitted to the University and has completed the Finan a ob r. 
factorily. The Financial Certificate is a document whic zd "m d 
i It reques ed 


from the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
about the resources (money) available to the student to sup tificate s (f 
tional and living expenses while in the United States. The cd or Jette 
accompanied by supporting documents such as bank statemen’ 
governments authorizing scholarship awards. 


TS 
N ji 


SPECIAL ENGLISH COURSES FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDE "i 
angi? jj 
sive N 


lish with the ! 


The extensive experience of the Department of Eng rehen 
of international students has been synthesized into a CO 
Language Program that includes the following courses: 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


20 Intensive Basic English (0) 


i r to intro- 
tely and 
i > "s appropria ) bagez 
i tical structure agi aen 
ability ? basic gramma t xdi : : - 
‘u i s T OH. netus: n japted materials; to intro 
duce increasingly con n the use of specially adap eco 
tiny pus i » . suc é i 
ice gator Soa ei reading mye wer: or do da eee ok 
duce the student to comma to familiarize the sudo aceite aaa 
Cus on Writing sentence a: pe s multicu ral sha ing amon 
snglish-spes lg pratt credit. Tuition is cha 
T" comun d m No academic credit. Tuit 
*rnationa] students. sae RE 
8 semester hours; laboratory fee, $35 


re trengthen 
i > course are to s 

=k. The objectives of the cc 

Meets 20 hours per week. 


i ) ish (0) 

3 Intensive Lower-Intermediate English 
Meets 20 
ability to 


increase the 

ec are to increa ec 

reek. The objectives of the ndn eiii ables 

E: mmatical structures; to de Mr MIR eig 

ta . ex “git € € P ^ in n s | 

‘ use ci level and to improve read — — 

bury to tnt encourage oral expression aim a as 
sn Es eie A No academic m A 
and laboratory e) . i quad 7775 

* rate of 8 semester hours; laboratory 


» Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) 
Meets 
compr: 
Pand 
incre 
ideas 
instr 


[ > are to provide a 
2 r week. The objectives of om x teen 
he e ats 24 ^ ammatical structure, inclu db éd oet 
"arsit VAS rou use of unadapted re dial eciiiibu pf 
Vocabulary further t n Betis o encourage al expression of 
jm ne speed me e reading material. The in cations’ Wf 
ction in nn in wich focuses on outlining a 
uction in compositic 


; laboratory 
mester hours; 
Position Tuition is charged at the rate of 8 se 
te, $35.00. E 


» Semi-Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) 
Meets 10 hours 
FL 40, St 
Mission 
“Teradu 

c arged 


à the 
: 22 rization of 
led in EFL 45 may—with the Pie take one un- 
s lled in E "Peces hee i iti i 
udents enrollec :hool to which they “with Eoglish. Tuition is 
$ office i. rowan concurrently with 
ate or graduate c 


as for 
the same as 
ek. The objectives of the course are 
per week. 
at the rate of 5 semester hours. | 


i - e for 
5 ition course : 
anced-level compos pe mg e 
Meets 4 eek. An advanced leucy in Euglish. 
cct ic -jency n 
Students ord ney degree of academic we ves ride eroe 
pe th cours i Mi devon writing skills and to beh spar races 
ing t aa is tc The: course rednires a om Mm erar 
] 10-20 ase rch paper. For the latter p 
is int a 10-20-page research pa 
Is Intr, Uced 

Week an 
room, 


O lib e B eets 4 class hours 
Tar LT s. T. - meet 
rese The course : i 
ibre y arch methods. - seli - 
y" i ly extensive individual counse 1g utside the 
d a Iso involves S 


Laboratory fee, $25.00. 


Per 
el 


Y Advanceg English (3) | 
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Langh 
e pi 


"m. 


| 


The language laboratory is available to all students in the English 
Program. The laboratory contains a library of tapes that accompany th 
texts and a variety of listening and recording equipment, including !? 
recording and playback equipment. all 

Admission to a particular English class is determined by a suitable sm 
objective and nonobjective tests. m 

The English Language Program is administered by the College of í 
Studies and is offered in cooperation with the Department of English, gs 
J.P. Reesing, Jr., Chairman. The English for International Students PT" | 
under the direction of Dr. George R. Bozzini. 


Provisional Registration of International Students = 
| 
Outstanding international students who do not meet the minimum wet] 
for TOEFL or ALIGU may be admitted to the School on a "POT jg 
basis. This “provisional” admission requires the student to take a det " 
only" program until an improved English capability permits the ee 
take technical courses. After satisfactory completion of English lang 
quirements, such students will be granted full admission status. | 


Readmission | 


' ; r de not regis? gi 

A student previously registered in the University who was Me Ju" | 
campus during the immediately preceding semester (summer — oa : | 
must apply for readmission. Final dates for applying are the sam page” | 

orsdiaja s "HE len cd 2 ission (see p^ 
undergraduate admission (see page 13), or graduate admis: — * | 
If the student applies as a degree candidate and was previously Ro instit! al 
nondegree student, or if a student has attended one or more pas e 
while absent from the University, the student must have CO jnstitt 


2 r : à RS ac r 
transcripts sent to the appropriate office at this University pu of 1! 
attended. Applications for readmission are considered on the 
tions currently in effect. 4 issiot 

Pd de ems t : admis? yje 
The application fee is waived for a student applying for e this Un" | 
was a degree candidate at the time the student last registere 
sity and who has not since registered at another institution. 
Advanced Tuition Deposit TAN 


d sit 
After notification of acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition -— T | 
quired of all full-time undergraduate students including those e 


+e nation 1 
dr tificat! M. 
deposit is due on May 1 or within 21 days of the date of no and v j 


mission if after May 1 for students entering the fall semester, students , 
15 or within 21 days of notification if after December ! 
ing in the spring semester. The deposit is credited towar 
refundable. 


5 for 
d tuition 
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at Standing 

E BY EXAMINATION Ig toma 
Vno Ng there is no duplication of course work earned, a e eee 
tin T hours of credit may be assigned toward partial — Wr pion 
inh ring Ore curriculum upon admission to the University for eac y 

Mation of the following: " 

a, € Entrance Examination Board Advanced ee feo 
us assigned for examinations passed with scores of be 21 — des 
Nj Téport sent to the Office of Admissions from oe ic - c : : Me e 
Mide the student’s request. Examinations passed with teo dem meen, 
RN for credit or placement if the student arranges —À — os 
tinis T sent to the Office of Admissions. The Advanced "a I bus 
CP In the secondary school in May of each year. Norma y h - 
th $ complete a course designated as Advanced Placement are m ! 
IN amination, Arrangements for the examination are the responsi - 
ti Plicant and should be made through the secondary etienne 
RN © Program Director, College Entrance Examination — acti 
t 9479) ests, Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 08540, or Box 1 25, Be y, 


pe Entrance Examination Board College-level ry deat 
Ong OC LEP Offers two types of examinations: General udi e e baane 
d " P General Examinations are offered in five areas: mathe — 
M pates, humanities, natural sciences, and English ween E a 
feted p nations measure achievement in specific college-level courses a 
New in more than 47 subjects. 


Thomo X Credit hours) passed at the 50th percentile or above ote 
such credit is assigned in partial fulfillment of the 1f — 
the humanities and social sciences. Credit is not assigned 
ering curriculum for CLEP general examinations passed in 
matics, natural sciences or English composition. ; 
“As uy; Signed for the Subject Examinations which are —— ae e 
Mog Sula ang Which are passed at the level recommended in the Co eg 


"lae * engine 


^ "s Students... A candidate for a degree (ie., a student —— 
2 Sity before taking the CLEP examinations) must seek de- 

prior to taking the CLEP examination for credit. 2 
h. or a red by Passing the examination after having taken the equivalen 
tme. having taken a waiver examination for the course. NA adn 
X “Nts for the examinations are the responsibility of the app E: - 
NO jode With the College Entrance Examination Board College-Leve 
ute TOgram, Box 1824, Princeton, New atm TOTO 
y Ah tak Xaminations for Waiver or Credit—Registered AS s 


ai E *Xaminations in some departments for waiver of, or credit for, 
“Ut e . se 


J Nog aPpProva] 


irm See Fees, p. 198) upon approval of the SEP Ope iat — 
P nt must demonstrate sufficient preparation. An exami 
allowed if an examination for waiv er has been success- 
Tif the student has taken the course. 


4 , the Stude 
It is 
pleted hot 
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MAKEUP OF CREDIT FOR WAIVED COURSES 


"T. 
If a mathematics or natural Science course required by the engineerin 
riculum is waived, the corresponding credit hours must be earned by sat 
completion of a university-level course, either technical or non-technical fy 
is approved by the chairman of the department in which the student is 


WAIVER OF THE ENGLISH COURSE REQUIREMENT 


: | ii eff 
A waiver of the English course requirement in the core curriculum p j 
ed to those who achieve a score of 650 or higher on the English Co! 
Achievement Test of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


or eum 
pie? i 


CREDIT FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Where there is no duplication involved either through course work 
tion, advanced standing may be granted for work successfully ye f 
accredited institutions of higher learning. It will be granted only e acct 
the requirements for the degree sought at this University and may j- be” 
provisionally. Work of low pass grade (D or the equivalent) will n 
sidered for transfer, credit | 
Although there is no strict limit to the total amount of transfer ad 
may be assigned, a student must satisfy the residence and course red 
for the degree sought at George Washington University. 


CREDIT FROM TECHNICAL INSTITUTES tech 
ed at 


Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully comp the a 
cal institutes. Credit will be granted for transferred work only anger! | 
cant passes successfully the required validation examination. Jees the S j 
the examination should be made with the appropriate department? M 
Normally, no more than 30 semester hours of credit for ur nic P 
be granted in transfer for those who graduated from a two-year p^ mi a 
tute. A maximum of 60 semester hours of credit for technical V^. instit 
granted in transfer for those who graduated from a four-year tec 


CREDIT FROM SERVICE SCHOOLS hool inst 
A limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected service gels 
tion received since 1941. No more than 30 semester hours may bove. ys ice 
à combination of service schools and examinations referred to e their ij 
should submit to the Office of Admissions photostatic cop eufficient "T. 
school records, indicating courses successfully completed with s ‘ducation 
cation of the course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation o 

perience in the Armed Forces. 


v 
rad 
"m A" cou uiv? 


CREDIT FROM BALTIMORE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE "T 


Credit will be assigned to Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 


x applicable € 
ates who have earned scores of 80 or above in the applica th 
lent to the following engineering core curriculum courses: 
3, 15; Chem 13; Eng 4; EE 51. 


Ma 


f 
1 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


“CULATIONS 


TR 
je lation, regardi i ' r 
4299. } garding REGISTRATION, FEES, AND FINANCES are stated on pages 
*} Othe »ng > 
ther University regulations, on pages 208—213 


Attendance 

Uden 

kid ay hot attend classes until registration is completed and fees due are 

ints, tego Priate arrangements are made with the Office of Student Ac- 

Reon Eo may attend only those classes for which they are registered. 

due ene Is required, Students may be dropped from any course for 

Mules a 

t ngit dre expected to attend every meeting of the courses in which they 

hip, for fully prepared to carry on the work required. Students are held 

N ision che work in their courses, and all absences must be excused be- 

ta from " be made for them to make up the work missed. Excuses for 
Ned only E aminations which have been announced in advance can be 

Y written application to the instructor in charge of the course. 


*w Work Load 


© underor. : i 
th dergraduate student who is not on probation may register for no 
Semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week 
Probation may take no more than 10 semester hours. In excep- 


l Not 
1 on 
: li hits may be exceeded with the Dean’s permission. 


Ady, 
ie System 
itiga 100] : 
at Nations eineeting and Applied Science encourages a close faculty- 
ly ir advise, ey entering undergraduate student is assigned a perma- 
taint Visers Counse fo assist in Orientation in the professional discipline. Fac- 
yy “Mane of ree students on their programs of study, the achievement and 
ee ey scholastic performances, professional development, 
X P stude activity as part of the educational process. The adviser 
ü *nt in all cases requiring faculty action. 
main tio obtain their advisers’ approval of programs of study prior to 
NE Ach academic semester and summer session. Until the work 
"ie emic CO ipe is completed, the student must consult the adviser in 
"ity to Which: However, an adviser may not deny entry into any course 
A Stent. . ich the student is entitled under the regulations of the School. 
he pers E encouraged to discuss college problems with their advisers or 
à Y tme, and parents or guardians are invited to consult with 
Men ems. € Dean, department chairman, and advisers concerning any 
Y advisers cou 


» but th nse] students to the best of the advisers’ professional 


© lina] reponsibility for a student's action lies with the student. 
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Scholarship : 
For scholarship requirements for graduation, see "Graduation Require" | 
page 24. N Reg 
Grades.—Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the ^* 
trar at the close of each semester. They are not given out by instructo sf 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; © d sut 
tory; D, Low Pass; F, Fail. Whenever a grade has not been assigned, gf 
bol J (Incomplete) or the symbol W (Authorized Withdraw al) or the esi! 
(for failure due to Unauthorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The v or 

indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor 
student's inability to complete the required work of the course. — ... stude 
At the option of the instructor, the grade of / may be recorded if ? e 9 
for reasons beyond his control, is unable to complete the work of the yn. 
if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such reasons before the rio f| 
grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if the student $ P, fail 
formance and class attendance in the course have been satisfactory: “shel 
to complete the work of a course which is not satisfactorily explaine i IEA 
structor before the date when grades must be turned in will be grade init | 

ceptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, that instructor : 
an appropriate grade change. Although the grade of 7 may remain W gil 
ords for a maximum of one year, the instructor should normally 14 mir 
briefer period within which the uncompleted work (usually the fina! "T. 
tion or required paper) must be made up. The grade of / cannot tjent 0” 
by the student's reregistering for the course here or taking its D: ’ 
where. An / cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar Ye 2 
Quality-point Index.—Scholarship is stated in terms of the quali o g 
dex. The index is obtained by dividing the student's total number tet? 
points by the total number of semester hours for w hich the S 
Each grade © D,” 


Quality points are computed from grades as follows: Each 9 ats; ) is | 
a numerical equivalent—A, four points; B, three points; C, » multi y 
point; F, no points. The quality points for a course are obtained of the [^4 
the credit hours of the course by the numerical equivalent ing the int 
achieved. Courses marked W or I are not considered in determin! gr "^ 
Courses marked 7 will be included once the 7 is converted to 2 ered in r 
grade. Grades in courses taken at other institutions are not were at 0% 
puting the quality-point index, with the exception of courses t id 
the Consortium universities (see pages 197 and 213). f each sem y 
Mid-semester Warning.—At the end of the seventh week © polarshiP P ifr 
instructors report to the Dean the names of students whose SCP nsult tle 
the student mus 


ale 


student | ssi oe! 


satisfactory. On receipt of a warning notice ot 
structor and adviser immediately. .„] study to b? 
The adviser may prescribe diagnostic tests and/or remedia! 57" " 
" p | 
pleted before the end of the current semester. urs OF at 


12 semester ho most 


Probation —A full-time student (one taking 
pted in 


whose quality-point index based on all courses attem 


1S 
a 
sceives two & | 
semester falls below 2.00 for that semester, or who reor n enrol A 
of F in one semester, will be placed on probation. A stude ^ audent A pee |: 
and a SUP. the 
ester à n o 


than 12 semester hours during the fall or spring sem 
during the summer sessions is subject to probation 0 
of the student's record for the most recent 12 semester 


1 0 
r suspension pet thi? 
hours, rat 
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te h A 
fy ord In any one 
Me students, or th 


semester. The probation period is for one semester for 
e next 12 semester hours of study for part-time students. 


dey * removed from probational status, a student must earn a quality-point 

iy EX least 2.00 in all courses taken during the period of probation and 
tid Stade of F during this period. 

mp ent who fails to achieve a quality-point index of 2.00 for all courses 

tona ering the probation period is continued on probation for an addi- 
Bon bein Of one semester or 12 semester hours of study. 

iter anced on probation, a student may be required to undertake the 

tk "W Student Probation Program of testing, counseling, and remedial 

“follow "Ple at the Counseling Center. A student on probation is required 


1 a z ^ x x 

ta, and j Program of study prescribed by the adviser and department chair- 

“Went is ea not to take more than 12 semester hours of study. The 
eli 


pensi Bible to participate in student activities. 
Mor mo; ^. —The following cases constitute grounds for suspension: (1) 
Cliey a > Prades of F received during a probation period; (2) failure to 
“tion, ç quality-point index of 2.00 in a second consecutive period of pro- 
“tive a failure of a student who has been on probation for three periods to 
ester Wality-point index of 2.00 in the third period or any subsequent 


May 
* BONORS LIST 


The Fa 
». acu] : . 

S Hon ty of the School recognizes meritorious scholastic achievement by a 
W 


or sa 

Ose ^ containing the names of candidates for undergraduate de- 

E. b studs Olastic achievement satisfies all of the following requirements: 
ler With a must have completed a minimum of 13 semester hours in one 


ra of c quality-point index of 3.00 or higher and with no more than 
' No 

N dep iov C may have been received during the qualifying period. 

an’s ‘age action may have been taken with respect to the student. 

R displayed 4 List is prepared at the end of the fall and spring semes- 

1 the student an appropriate public place in the School. A notation is 

S record each time his name is included in the List. 


ty 
a 
Made ad 


ES 
of 

E English 

My, Cent 

y porter se Written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 

‘ith the P uppen e Instructor to the Associate Dean. The Associate Dean 

Needs of err Work, without academic credit, varying in amount 

le ar tuition » Student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, 
E ake y " is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for 
te Dean. P any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the 


N 
Y 


| tation Re 
Re Pages quirements 


0221 
lfi 1; 
°F general requirements for graduation. 
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RESIDENCE 


A minimum of 30 semester hours must be completed in residence. Su 
work may be counted. Unless special permission is granted by th 


study elsewhere, the work of the final year must be completed in residen? 


SCHOLARSHIP 
al 


dz à : "m f 
To be eligible for graduation a student must have (a) a quality-point index h 
least 2.20 in those technical courses specified in the fifth through the ei 
semester of the curriculum, and (b) a 2.00 overall average. 


HONORS : 

With Distinction—A bachelor’s degree may be conferred “with Dish. 

tion,” at the discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains a quality-point g^ 

of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this institution. To be eligible T 

honor a student must have completed at this institution at least one-hà 0 
work required for the degree and must petition the department chairm 

later than the beginning of the student’s final semester. 1 Hott 
a 


» —— 
Special Honors.—A bachelor's degree may be conferred with Spec sti 


ors," at the discretion of the Faculty, for outstanding achievement 1n n 
dent's senior year work on recommendation of the Faculty, under the 10 
regulations: e oe 


1. The student must have candidacy for Special Honors approved by bt d 
partment chairman representing the major field not later than the beginn! 
the senior year. 

2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set 
candidacy is approved. 

3. No student will be awarded Special Honors unless a quality- 
of at least 3.00 is achieved on all work taken at this institution. 

4. To be eligible for Special Honors a student must have com 
institution at least one-half of the work required for the degree. 


ate 
at the tim 
point inde 


pleted at H" 


UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULA » 
‘og th 
The four-year undergraduate curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor x p 
with parenthetic designation of the major; for example, Bachelor 0^ ^ ig 8 
(Electrical Engineering). Students who are deficient in preparation Y atte" 
longer period; those who are admitted with advanced standing OF w 
summer sessions can complete the requirements in less time. tion d 
The program of the first four semesters (2 years), with minor excep ri 
common to all curricula and provides the essential broad base of scien es d 
ciples and mathematical techniques necessary for the professional co ig Uf 


the last four semesters, together with an appropriate backgrou® 
humanities and social sciences (see below). he d 
A minimum total of 130 semester hours is required to qu 
gree. Certain options may require more than the minimum. 
dents are encouraged to elect additional course work above the re 
mum to the extent that their interests and the School’s offerings perm" 


quire 
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tent are offered in Civil. Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Me- 
Nier.or: Engineering. Students in Civil Engineering may select options in Com- 

lented, Environmental-oriented, and Geotechnical Civil Engineering; 
n Mechanical Engineering may select options in Computer-oriented 
„nical Engineering and in Energy Resources and Power-oriented Me- 
al Engineering. Electrical Engineering provides options in Computer 
če and Premedical Engineering. 


tien 


" ete odent is assisted by a faculty adviser, who approves the program each 
tye r prior to registration. For the guidance of the student and the adviser, 
Ma 1 *Binning freshman takes the placement examinations in English and 
h ics. A student who is deficient in mathematics may be required to 
the pu work. Results on the English placement test determine the level 


"nglish course the student will take. 


Orca. : s $ " 
| 2865 in the Humanities and Social Sciences 


wi Bram in the humanities and social Sciences for engineering students 
ia em in acquiring knowledge which will permit an understanding of the 
m oa humanistic elements of the past and present and an analysis of prob- 
ir, cing society today. The ultimate goal is to help the engineer have a bet- 


ng) “rstanding of society and an appreciation of the engineer's role and re- 
“bilities within it. 


Meare the education of an engineering student is, by necessity, oriented to- 
ou technical subjects, the program in the humanities and social sciences 
LN po emphasize technical aspects and skills, but should rather consist of 
Wb ag Which broaden the. outlook. As a consequence, courses in subjects 
Its ne counting, finance, industrial management, introductory languages, and 
Kien ^w administration should not be included in the humanities and social 
ong "Program. On the other hand, courses in areas such as anthropology, 
hw "CS, fine arts, geography, history, literature, philosophy, political sci- 
Rag chology, and sociology are considered appropriate. 

"ule engineering student is required to prepare, with the assistance of the 
| Maini aviser, a program of courses in the humanities and social sciences, 
UM ng how the program meets the purpose stated above. The student's 
lon must include a minimum of 18 semester hours and must be approved 

€ adviser and department chairman. 


We, 
I, : Laboratory Facilities and Research Opportunities 


Ota. 

) p tories at the School of Engineering and Applied Science are constant- 
ntg EM to keep them in line with current engineering practice. Assign- 
The the classroom and laboratory are arranged to supplement each other. 
"ry “arning experience is made more meaningful when coupled with re- 
|t “tivities. Students may involve themselves in the various kinds of re- 
eh, nice Vities in progress at SEAS. Research is being conducted in structural 
"ter P fluid mechanics, thermal sciences, materials science, medical en- 
noj 5 computer science, electronics, communications networks, energy 
l|, SY and other areas. 


w ~ Vari F ‘ 
Mo. ated laboratory facilities available to complement classroom study 
esearch include a computer laboratory with a Hewlett-Packard 


Nduct ri 
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Model 3000 time-share computer with virtual memory, providing on-line y 
teractive time-shared computing with background batch processing e 
neously on as many as 16 terminals in FORTRAN, BASIC, COBOL, am s 
programming languages; an EAI Model 580 advanced analog /hybrid aft 
top computer with a capacity of 80 integrating amplifiers and eight comp’ 
tor amplifiers, and a CDC 8090 digital computer system; a compute cK! 
design and graphics laboratory currently consisting of ‘two Hazeltine 2 Jess: 
terminals, two printer units attached to the terminals, five acoustical © of 
four Tektronix Model 4013 graphic display units and incremental plot at 
Data General Nova 840 minicomputer system and high-speed paper tape wi! 
er; an MTS random-cycle fatigue testing system; a fully instrumente Jl 
tunnel; a combined water tunnel and circulating water channel; a water eri 
tion laboratory; an air pollution laboratory; a soil and foundation engin eri 
laboratory; electrical engineering laboratory with oscilloscopes, signa § kt 
tors, digital multimeters, power supplies, and other related equipmen 
processor laboratory with modern microcomputers (Imsai Z80); digit? so 
puter laboratory with modern microcomputer trainers (6800 Microproe jot” 
a materials science and engineering laboratory with a electron scanning ao 
scope; a thermal science laboratory; and general mechanical engineerink d 
applied mechanics laboratories. Arrangements can also be made for 1 Re 
special equipment at various government laboratories, such as the : Act” 
search Laboratory, the National Bureau of Standards, and the Nation 
nautics and Space Administration. 


"duate Study 


= SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE Offers graduate study lead- 
$to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 


ti Doctor of Science, and to the Professional degrees of Engineer and Applied 
Atist, 


e its Sraduate programs, the School, as it does in undergraduate study, 
er " 


NR to the educational philosophy of increasing the knowledge pe 
iyi, 8 of the individual student by concentration on —— — nl 
bti ation rather than by encyclopedic coverage of techniques and specialize 
tion ach program is individually planned according to the student's prepa- 

and needs, ) 
ig duate study may be undertaken in any field of engineering or applied 
M in which the School has adequate facilities and resources. Upon ap- 
| » the student may select courses in other departments of instruction in 
lel. ‘versity to serve specific needs or objectives. A complete list of available 
the « and areas of concentration is included under each departmental listing in 
being rams of Study and Courses of Instruction” section of this catalogue 
ng on page 51. 


! MASTERS PROGRAMS 


Èg » j : A. salde 
Li may ient program may provide for broad coverage in a variety of fields 


dy * designed to provide a concentration in particular areas. The — 
à Ma rogram consists of 24 semester hours of approved graduate opu an 
TS thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). With the approval of the 
"ent the student may elect an optional program without a thesis which 
P 9f a minimum of 33 semester hours of approved graduate courses. All 
t5 candidates are required to pass a Master's Comprehensive Examina- 
: Students whose undergraduate study does not include necessary prerequi- 
ay be required to take more than the minimum semester hours required. 
ern Admission the student is assigned an adviser. Programs of study are 
Ined by any prerequisites established and by the requirements of the de- 
i om in which the student wishes to study. The program of studies in 
rina for the Master’s Comprehensive Examination must be approved by 
"Us adviser and the appropriate department chairman. 


Pei to graduate study toward a Master’s degree requires an appropriate 
^, Wet; degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for 
m Work in the field selected, such as may be indicated by undergraduate 
Ay, 'Aduate Record Examination scores, and similar data. l 
tak Plicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be required 
i Prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student before 
* ni dmitteq to graduate student status. In some cases, if such deficiencies 
» al, he may be admitted to graduate student status and allowed to 
N iiteq number of graduate courses while completing the undergraduate 
E taker Which he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate courses 
^ fulfill any part of the requirements for the Master’s degree. 
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For additional admissions requirements for the degrees of Master of Et 
neering Administration and Master of Science in the Department of Engh 
ing Administration, see pages 163 and 167; for the degree of Master of Sac " 
in the Department of Operations Research, see page 183. Candidates for v 
gree of Master of Science in the Department of Electrical Engineering m 
Computer Science must have satisfied specific undergraduate require 
depending upon the area of concentration. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


Forms for application for admission are available at the School of Engin 
and Applied Science. They must be submitted, together with the nonrefu? 103 
application fee of $25, to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, R00! go 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington University, Washin is 
D.C. 20052, no later than August 1 for the fall semester, December "^ 
the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, June 1 for the gi 
summer session, and July 1 for the third summer session. The applicati t 
request each educational institution attended since high school graduat T 
send an official transcript of the student's record directly to the Man? cot 
Engineering Admissions. Although not required, the applicant who " ky 
pleted the Graduate Record Examination should request that the eee | 
sent to the School. The applicant will be notified by mail when 4 decis e” 
admission has been made. English language and other pertinent requi 
for international students are outlined on pages 15-18. 

All inquiries and correspondence relative to graduate admission § 
directed to the Manager of Engineering Admissions. 


pould y 


TRANSFER CREDIT ni? 
whl 
Up to 6 semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B) iP 
normally must have been earned in a graduate program at another ree ast 
institution, may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to satisfy he of 
degree requirements in this School. However, the student must, wit of Fi 
proval of the adviser, petition to the appropriate department chairman 


a transfer. 


Registration jj 
i 
x .- n? 
A graduate student may register for classes upon presentation of p me” 
letter of admission or a Student Identification Card from the previous siot 
No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer nd 


Concurrent registration in this School and in another institution not" 
ber of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropoli. ig 
Inc., or another division of this University requires the written per rk 
the Deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for W I 
concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the Dean. gd” 

Dates and hours of registration are stated in the Calendar, page ^ 
the Schedule of Classes published in advance of each semester. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Mater 8 Thesis 


l 
es programs requiring a thesis, the degree candidate must submit an ac- 
* thesis to demonstrate the ability to make independent use of the knowl- 
Re, discipline of thought acquired and developed by graduate study, to 
— ycprm evidence of constructive power in a given field, and to dem- 
fe € ability to communicate the results of the work in writing. Work of 
b ble character for which the student has professional responsibility may 
L p red, whether done on or off campus, provided no significant amount 
i IS completed without faculty supervision. 
IN a Part of registration for the thesis course 299, the candidate must submit 
ling Ms area to the appropriate department chairman, on the form ob- 
tig from the School office and approved by the faculty adviser. The can- 
kh Must submit the thesis title to the Dean, on the form available in the 
LM Office, at the beginning of the semester of expected graduation. Regis- 
qp, 2 thesis 299-300 entitles the student, during such registration, to the 
: 9f the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. 
hy Udent may consult the adviser, but the student has primary responsibility 
* thesis, 
hi thesis in final form must be submitted to the appropriate department 
ite ân by the date stated in the calendar for the semester in which the can- 
te, “Dolls in thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on the date specified, 
ls "dent will be granted an additional semester. If the preparation of the 
"il , ends beyond the three semesters, approval for an extension of time 
Vor Tequired and the student must reregister for thesis 300 and pay tuition 
Ree 315 Tepeated course. The overall time limit for earning the degree (see 
t may not be exceeded. 
eis p may be submitted in final form one time. The acceptability of the 
Ymm: determined exclusively by the Master's Comprehensive Examination 


Ami : iy: , : 
Mant If the thesis is unacceptable, the student's graduate status is ter- 


ed Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
Man are available in the Office of the School. Accepted theses, with ac- 
T Ying drawings, become the property of the University and are deposited 
"il Diversity Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made 

* for circulation. 


n 
hy al Master's Program without a Thesis 
Thadi - 
"ho he approval of the department, a student may elect an optional program 
hu, thesis which consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours of approved 
€ courses, 
\ 


Pr, 
è Comprehensive Examination 


Wien aent must pass a Master’s Comprehensive Examination to demonstrate 

eet lal understanding of principles and methods and their use in the area of 

NM his Examination may be written, oral, or both. A graduate stu- 

Wa 9 fails any portion of the Master's Comprehensive Examination on the 

Mate empt may be examined one more time if approval is given by the appro- 

tn pa amining Committee. In the event of failure to complete the Exami- 
âàtisfactorily, the student's graduate status terminates. 
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Regulations 


^] 

3 ne me» CREE 
Regulations regarding REGISTRATION, FEES, AND FINANCES are stated 
198—202; other University regulations, on pages 208-13. 


ATTENDANCE 


Students may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees Osh 
paid or appropriate arrangements are made with the Office of Student ydet“ 
They may attend only those classes for which they are registered. egist 
are expected to attend every meeting of the course in which they are T $ frot 
fully prepared to carry on the work required. Students may be drop. 

any course for undue absence. 


SCHOLARSHIP j 


il; 9 
Grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; = Pp? 
CR, Credit for satisfactory thesis completion. Whenever à grade IS A i If 
the symbol 7 (Incomplete) or the symbol W (Authorized W ithdra 
corded. are pat 
Students who receive two grades of F, or three grades below B, not © f 
from further enrollment in graduate courses and, ordinarily, will 
admitted to graduate study. 
Pass-Fail Grading System.—All SEAS students who have 
advance their knowledge may take SEAS courses under the pas 
system but such courses cannot be used toward any degree prog" 


woi 
a keen d 
s-fail eel 


am in 


ded if 4 su iY 
the Work erg 
easOn$ dy 


At the option of the instructor, the grade of 7 may be recor 


course, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such r 
the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be us 
dent's prior performance and class attendance in the course ha 
factory. Any failure to complete the work of a course which ! s 
torily explained to the instructor before the date when grades e , int 
in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presente ge » 


M a he gr? 
tor may initiate an appropriate grade change. jamt instructor Sg 


C M 
ave ish? 
sati 
s nO. um 


f h s * mple e 
for the course here or taking its equivalent elsewhere. An inco P nf 


ae i . -hanged to i 
not removed within one calendar year is automatically chani t has rece i 
: fe : x a student ^^^ | corr 
A student may not repeat for credit a course in which the eK on 
a grade of C or above, unless required to do so by the depar se for 


UM “ich a course ^ ug 
A written statement requiring the student to repeat such 4 mee 
must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate depar 
13) 
GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS «den! " 
as 


Thesis.—In addition to 6 credit hours of acceptable thesis, 
graduate with either: 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Which only one F is permitted; or 
k "A 3.00 quality-point index with a minimum of 24 course credit hours 
10 more than two grades below B of which only one F is permitted. 


l, 1 r 
Bog 24 Course credit hours of B or better with no more than two grades below | 


| mthesis Option.—A student may graduate with either: | 
doe 33 course credit hours of B or better with no more than two grades below 
] ch only one F is permitted: or 
i to 3.00 quality-point index with a minimum of 33 course credit hours 

More than two grades below B of which only one F is permitted. 
hing) Point Index.—Scholastic standing is computed in terms of the quality- 
ties ex Obtained by dividing the number of quality points by the number of 
Ours for which the student registered. 
points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B 
ent ES C, two points; F, no points, for each semester hour for which the i 
LIN *Bistered. Courses marked W or J are not considered in determining | 
"tor , except that courses marked / will be considered when a formal grade 
f Mtin, Grades in courses taken at other institutions are not considered in 
MIN g the quality-point index, with the exception of courses taken at one of 

Vrtium universities, 


Quality 


, 


"bec 
| E AND CONTINUOUS STUDY | 


Mey tk for the degree must be done in residence (on the campus) except 
Went "lal permission is granted by the chairman of the department. The | 
hu. st maintain continuous enrollment in the School. Failure to do so | 
k * Student's registration, and the student must apply for readmission to 


Buc degree program under whatever conditions and regulations are in 
at time, 


: | 
liu To COMPLETE MASTER’S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS | 
Mage Student in the Master’s program is allowed a maximum of three 

! tra Years to complete all degree requirements, from the date of the student's 
Nt late-student status registration in prerequisite or graduate courses. A 

Lye, dent in the Master's program is allowed a maximum of five cal- 

"ifia" The time limit does not include any period of registration as an 
NON Student before admission to graduate student status, nor does it 
Qin E Loy. specified period Spent on approved leave of absence. Read- 
pin, duired upon expiration of leave of absence under the conditions 
NON nts then prevailing. 


ty. their Who do not complete degree requirements within the allowed time 
un 8taduate status terminated. They may be readmitted to graduate 
Dean " conditions specified by the department chairman and approved by 


Vy 
i SION AT DEGREE PROGRAM 


k 

NS 

he Ee of Engineering and Applied Science has established the Professional 
Og to provide an educational program for those students who are 
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interested in pursuing course work beyond the Master's degree, with emp 
on applied subject material rather than on basic research. dett 
Successful completion of the Professional degree program leads to the 
of Engineer or degree of Applied Scientist. 
philosophy of increasing the knowledge and understanding of the individi 
concentration on principles and their application. This approach should Pg 
the students with a technical flexibility to enable them to adapt succes cordi 
rapidly changing technology. Each program is individually planned ac uit 
to the student's background and needs and is subject to departmenta 
ments, "T, 
The Professional degree program has been designed to satisfy the "TL 
industry and government for highly trained and educated technical pers? 
engineering and applied science. 


Professional Degree Study Programs " d 
: ] 

The Professional degree program provides graduate study in those fas w 

engineering or applied science in which the School has adequate faci th 


resources. Upon approval, the student may select courses in other dep 


of instruction in the University to serve specific needs or objectives. fo 
The student's program may provide for broad coverage in à variety gi 
or may be designed to provide a concentration in particular areas. w 
mum program consists of 30 semester hours of approved graduate de m 
yond a Master's degree. Students whose graduate study does not inclu 
sary prerequisites may be required to take more than the minimum 
hours required. 
Admission "i 
-— : : ap 
Admission to graduate study toward the Professional degree requires "UL 
priate Master's degree from a recognized institution and evidence of cap ip 
productive work in the field selected as indicated by prior scho/? 
where appropriate, professional experience. 
| 
REQUIREMENTS gf 
| icant ^. 
1. Engineer.—To study toward the degree of Engineer, an applic sei 


ine? 

possess a Master’s degree and a bachelor’s degree in the area of ep 4 

2. Applied Scientist.—To study toward the degree of Applied er i 
applicant must possess a bachelor's degree in either engineering, mà T d 
or natural science; and a Master's degree in either engineering, natur giu 
mathematics, or administration. Applicants having an equivalent © st 
background may be considered as special cases by the respective t gini? 

Normally, a B average in graduate work is required. However, t do 
does not assure automatic acceptance; the departments may, an | 
higher admission standards. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE i 4 
ge EE f Eng 
Forms for application for admission are available at the School O el 


and Applied Science. They must be submitted, together with the non 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Mlicati d AUR ‘Sa 
w Cation fee of $25, to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Room 103, 


[no ins Hall of Engineering, George W ashington University, Washington, | 
(Min 52, no later than August 15 for the fall semester, December 15 for the 
8 se 


| tie mester, May 1 for the first summer session, June 1 for the second | 
Mies Session, and July 1 for the third summer session. The applicant must | | 
i, “2h educational institution attended since high school graduation to 
p, 4n officia] transcript of the student's record directly to the Manager of 
(Son on S Admissions. The applicant will be notified by mail when a de- 
ire p admission has been made. English language and other pertinent re- 
~nts for international students are on pages 15-18. 


tin 
Alp 


liy, I Quiries and correspondence relative to graduate admission should be 
to the Manager of Engineering Admissions. 


Ny 
NER CREDIT 


las 6 Semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B) beyond a | 
IM 8 Program, which must have been earned in the five years preceding the 
Mis oY toward the Professional degree, may be accepted in transfer when 
M * to satisfy Professional degree requirements in this School. However, 
eq, ent must, with the approval of the adviser, petition to the appropri- 
‘ttment chairman for such a transfer. l | 


| 


h 

un of Study | 
Wt admice: " » ejns adi « 2diuise > ee ae ined by | 
lishe SiON the student is assigned an adviser. Programs are determined by ! 
Ven ed prerequisites and the requirements of the department in which the ; 
LUN Wishes to study. The program of studies for each candidate for the : 


Mate nal degree must be approved by the student’s adviser and the appro- 
“Ay. Pattment chairman. 
diy, PPlicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be required 
im Prescribed undergraduate and graduate courses before being admitted to 
hy lon. * $ 5 
(y, onal degree candidate status. In no case may these courses thus taken 
h Y part of the requirements for the Professional degree. 
N def Individual department may require the degree candidate to undertake 
à the results of a technical design project, development problem, or | 
Paration of a comprehensive technical report to demonstrate the candi- | 
Neh llity to make independent use of the knowledge and discipline of 
Nw Acquired and developed by graduate study. When applicable, the stu- 
Ay». 9€ informed of this requirement by the faculty adviser at the time the 
h Program is being formulated. 
LN Case, however, will this project be more than 6 credit hours out of a 
of 30 credit hours. 


Mi 


Sty 

te ent Studying for the Professional degree may receive more than two 
Y ès below B. If more than two course grades below B are received, 
^u, minated and further enrollment is prohibited. A student must achieve 
point average of 3.00 to receive the degree. 


ality- 
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Time to Complete Professional Degree Requirements 

a maxis 
date 0 | 
course 


A full-time student in the Professional degree program is allowed 
of three calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the 
first graduate student status registration in prerequisite or graduate ye 
part-time student in this program is allowed a maximum of five calendar «s, 
The time limit does not include any period of registration as an unc | 
student before admission to graduate student status, nor does it encomp? N 
specified period spent on approved leave of absence. Upon expiration Mw 
of absence, readmission is required under the conditions and requirem 
effect at the time of the student's readmission. 

Students who do not complete degree requirements within the 
have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted tO 
status under conditions specified by the department chairman. 


o 
allow" i 


Interrelationship with the Doctoral Program " 
re in good 
and depa 
et n 
rumen 


Candidates for the D.Sc. degree or Professional degree who à 
demic standing may, with the approval of the faculty adviser 
chairman, transfer from one degree program to the other, if they me 
qualifications and requirements as specified by the appropriate depa 


Residence and Continuous Study j 


All work for the degree must be done in residence (on the campus) P 
when special permission is granted by the chairman of the departm* do’ 
student must maintain continuous enrollment in the School. Failure : io" 
breaks the student's registration, and the student must apply for readm ogs” 
the Professional degree program under whatever conditions and regu 
in effect at that time. 


THE DOCTORAL PROGRAM p 
và 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers a program of ) p 
study and research leading to the degree of Doctor of Science. This © ipl? 
is limited to those fields in engineering or applied science in which à 
has been established and for which the University has or can arrange 
resources. 

The doctoral program is designed to prepare the student for a € 
tive scholarship by providing a broad but balanced background OF | er 
and guidance in the performance of research. It requires study or? rest: 
fields of learning as well as original research in the field of central im WY 

The program for the degree is divided into two stages. The first at 
of a study of interrelated fields of learning which supports the gener? sl 


The 


research concentration—culminates in the qualifying examination. cial 


—composed of research investigation of a particular subject in à sprue 

and the presentation of such research findings in a written dissertat 

nates in the final examination. 

Admission to Doctoral Study ire d 
4 1 : —MMÁ ue oe 

A satisfactory Master's degree from an accredited institution 1$ red a 


gether with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for crea 
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ip : 
by Normally, a B average in graduate work is required. However, the mini- 


i hi Ses not assure automatic acceptance; the departments may, and often do, 


*r admission standards. 
! 


Pp 
| he TION FOR ADMISSION 
| al S for application for admission are available at the School of Engineering 
| Mica. led Science. They must be submitted, together with a nonrefundable 
lin 0n fee of $25, to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Room 103, 
Yo, ins Hall of Engineering, George Washington University, Washington, 
NP 32. The prospective doctoral student seeking admission should apply 
ie, ne 1 for the fall semester and before December 1 for the spring 
1 Nal H Personal interviews may then be arranged to discuss the applicant'$ 
CNN ‘Ons and the possibilities for an effective doctoral program. The appli- 
Ned arrange for complete documentary records (transcripts) to be for- 
Ye E the Manager of Engineering Admissions in sufficient time to permit 
ET Y of complete records for evaluation as soon after the above application 
Te es as possible. 
"n t, PPlicant must arrange for letters of recommendation to be submitted 
MM faculty members of the institution from which the student received 
Nor ler’s degree; one of these, if possible, should be from the Master’s ad- 
Ij. © letters should be addressed to the appropriate department chairman. 
anguage and other pertinent requirements for international students 
n pages 15—18. 


ique Requirement 


N nal Student should maintain a broad outlook as he pursues his study, 
m in lore must have the capability of reading appropriate literature pub- 
"nh à foreign language. Accordingly, a reading knowledge of one foreign 
Maiq; Preferably Russian, must be demonstrated before admission to the 
8 examination. If the student wishes to satisfy this requirement with a 
«Sep, E than Russian, he must obtain the approval first of his doctoral 
SEN en Of his department chairman; permission to use a language other 
Nor „sian will be granted on the basis of its importance to the student's 
ly, ‘terest. 

y 

lag lrement 


ea MU s det ‘ : 
"t. P to the language requirement, an examination in a tool requirement 
hy Puter programming) may be established by the various departments. 


EY f 
EN Or the Qualifying Examination 


at cussion to the first stage of the program, i.e., study of interrelated 
i dy ating in the qualifying examination, the student is assigned a fac- 
t 
\ 


Re tiven Ù 


y à 
fig, Per Who directs his studies." The adviser approves appropriate fields 
Meer, sure the student's breadth of know ledge and to support research 
N f i al field of interest, gives advice concerning the scope and content of 
"t of Udy, ang guides preparation for the qualifying examination. Pro- 
h ming, Udy are normally structured to include a major field of study and 
A Minis Or supporting fields. 

* y, um of 30 semester hours of credit in a formal program at the grad- 


N *yond Master's study is required. In many cases, particularly when 

hy te E 

| * bro, Partments, instead of a faculty adviser, a faculty committee may be appointed to 
ms, direct study, and carry out all other responsibilities of the faculty adviser. 
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; i 
the student undertakes a doctoral program in a field other than that In * 
the student obtained the Master's degree, the program of studies exce? 
semester hours. 

Students admitted to doctoral study are encouraged to undertak 
full-time study on campus. In general, the adviser will require the stu e 
register for a minimum of 6 semester hours of course work in every 
except the summer sessions. 


ya 
e one } T 


Transfer of Credit M p? 
Up to 6 semester hours of credit earned in courses completed with insti 
of A or B while enrolled in a doctoral program at another accredite ho 


tion may be accepted in transfer to satisfy doctoral requirements O t s ài 
subject to the approval of the student's adviser and the department siot! 


Credit earned in courses completed more than five years prior to 307 ymo 
the doctoral program will not be accepted in transfer, and some du fi 
may require that transfer credit must have been earned within a short 

of time before admission. 

The Qualifying Examination* yi 
The purpose of the qualifying examination is to ascertain that the " f 
background and intellectual development are adequate to support doe o 


search in the central field. Qualifying examinations may be written Of T. 
both, and are scheduled over a period of several days. They are condu | 
during the fall and spring semesters on dates established by the dep FL 
and are administered by a faculty committee. Upon favorable repo T 
examiners to the Dean through the appropriate department chairma® ial 
dent is admitted to candidacy for the degree; the student then begins $ ma 
study and research under the supervision of a designated member ^ is p 
ulty or, in special instances, an outstanding engineer/scientist W 
member of the faculty. rmi 
The qualifying examination is the principal means used to dete "Li 
student's ability to qualify as a candidate for the doctoral degree an 
the second stage of the program. 4n. the 
At the discretion of the committee which prepared the examination yig? 
toral student may be given a second opportunity to qualify for candid? TA 
event of failure in any part of the qualifying examination. In genera lil 
qualifying examination must be retaken by the student in order tO 
candidacy. 
Scholarship tat 
To be admitted to the qualifying examination, the doctoral student er yi 
an overall academic average of 3.20 on a scale of 4 (a grade of v^ 
points; B, 3 points; C, 2 points; and F, 0 points). No doctoral stude? o 
ceive more than two course grades below B. If the student does T po 
than two course grades below B, the graduate study is terminated ? pelt 
enrollment is prohibited. Courses in which the student earns grades AS 
are not included in the total semester-hour requirement for the degr? vi " 
dent who receives any grade below B is required to consult with t e d? 
a review of the student's program of study and discussion of poss! 
therein. A 


pletion of 


* Some departments may administer a pre-qualifying examination prior to com) 
program. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


h, Dissertation, Final Examination 


| AR ege ' 
ila Student admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Science requests 


m por of Research the member of the faculty under whom the student 
Nes lo conduct research. The faculty member may accept or reject such re- 
ber or th € research area is approved by the Director. Throughout the remain- 
tde, € doctoral program the candidate conducts dissertation research directly 
Uli, EE Director. However, the student is not precluded from consulting with 

| y embers of the faculty, as may be required, on an informal basis, and 

n a encouraged to do so by the Director of Research. A committee of the 

Nise ponsiting of three members including the Director as chairman will 


Moin n the final preparation of the dissertation. The department chairman 
t 


$ such a committee on the recommendation of the Director of Research. 
?n the dissertation is equivalent to a minimum of 24 semester hours. 


Tip 

; DISSERTATION 
diners. ^ D - *- 
| Search ation is required as evidence of ability to perform original scholarly 
| Ube and to present and interpret the results. The student is solely respon- 
| r the content of the dissertation. 


LOW äm of the student in this stage of candidacy is the production of a 
IET ‘tion which embodies the results of an extended original study and which 
(Us, Ss Material deemed worthy of publication in recognized scientific and en- 
M, 8 Journals. The student is expected to attempt to publish the results of 
My; arch as soon as possible after the student receives the degree and to 
A pu Pies of the published material to the Dean. Credit must be given in 
Med cation to the fact that the material is abstracted, summarized, devel- 
huit. from a dissertation submitted to George Washington University in 
fulfillment of the requirements for the Doctor of Science degree. 


L Candidate must submit to the appropriate department five complete cop- 
l Rion * dissertation and an abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of the disser- 
IW veg later than the date specified in the calendar. The abstract is included 
Mim, rouncement of the examination and is reproduced by University Mi- 


k, » Inc. One copy of the dissertation is also sent to University Microfilms, 


tge ed Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction 
ly yy; ISSertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by Univer- 
i f, films, Inc., are available at the School office. The successful candi- 
We 4 the doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a fee to 
I of the expense of printing the abstract of the dissertation, and for 
‘oy I Service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted disserta- 
* dena. accompanying drawings, become the property of the University and 
unt cited in the University Library, where bound copies are available for 


| 


1 


i, 
T 
_ NAL EXAMINATION 


NAE ^ 
Yang ePtance of the dissertation by the committee, consisting of the Direc- 
WO other faculty members of this School, which has assisted in super- 
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vising its final preparation, the candidate is presented for the final examini 
The final examination is oral and is open to the public. The candidate 
demonstrate a mastery of the special fields of study and of the materi? 
techniques used in the research. The committee of examiners will consist ? | 
less than five members, three of whom must be members of the faculty 9 i 
time service. The committee may include qualified experts brought to t à 
versity especially to participate in the examination. The Director of Re 
serves as Advocate for the candidate. When the candidate satisfies the e 
ing committee of the high quality and originality of the candidate's cont 
to knowledge as well as the mastery of the scholarship and research te? Y 
of the field, the committee of examiners recommends the candidate for t D 
gree of Doctor of Science. The final examination is conducted only durs, 
fall and spring semesters. The candidate should consult with the appro 
department chairman as to possible dates for the examination. 


Residence and Continuous Study 


Ü 
s - ampus): 
All the work for the degree must be done in residence (on the camp! fl 


cept when special permission is granted by the chairman of the dep? of 
The student must maintain continuous enrollment in the School. Fail y 
so breaks the registration, and the student must apply for readmission k ji 
toral study under whatever conditions and regulations are in effect at ! ^id! 
In case of incapacity or other legitimate reasons, the student may be 8® 
leave of absence of up to one year. Extension of such leave will requi ag 
cial request to and approval of the appropriate department chairman. a 
approved leave of absence, the student must maintain continuous y y! 
ment. The time period for completion of all requirements for the deg" 
be adjusted on the basis of the approved leave of absence. eat? 

In general, one year of study is the minimum amount of time to bee o 
preparation for the qualifying examination. The qualifying examinati? el 
be completed within five years of the date of admission, and the entire lf 
program must be completed within seven years. After admission a 
may apply for the qualifying examination whenever the student feels CL 
prepared. A minimum of two years of full-time study and research $ 
expected in meeting the requirements for the degree. 


Special Programs P i 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF FATIGUE, FRACTURE, AND 

STRUCTURAL RELIABILITY | 
The basic objective of the Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fractura 
Structural Reliability of the School of Engineering and Applied Scie? i f 
develop an interdisciplinary approach to fatigue research through close E P" 
tion of research workers from different fields. The Institute deals P» m 
with the study of the physical mechanism of damage initiation, ™ ^g 
establish principles for the rational design of metal alloys of superio! «ifi 
performance on the one hand, and to develop advanced methods % ji 
design and reliability on the other. Because of the large volume, past T 
rent, of straight fatigue testing of standard test specimens in industria © 
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Nd ànd university laboratories, no testing of this type is generally conducted 
è Institute. However, results of such tests appearing in publications and 
(rw are carefully scrutinized for their significance in terms of the purposes 
" * Institute, In addition to advancing interdisciplinary research, the Insti- 
| Provides specialized training for graduate students. 
My. Institute conducts seminars, issues technical reports, and supplies infor- 
lage lectures, and consultations to many government and industrial research 
| velopment laboratories. 


‘trore FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 
^ Institute for Management Science and Engineering defines and develops 
Day in tical management techniques required to keep pace with an ever-ex- 
8 technology. It provides a multidisciplinary environment for innovative 
by tte teaching and substantial opportunities for research activities and public 
|y, 7 Under diversified sources of external support. The principal academic 
A directly involved are operations research, mathematics, statistics, econom- 
"X the computer sciences. 
TN Programs of the Institute are concerned with important educational and 
Shing vice needs for conservation of national resources. Such programs 
Ùk full-time interaction among students, faculty, and staff in ways pos- 
Only at universities. Through its Program in Logistics, the Institute per- 
Mines lesearch leading to the development of a science of logistics featuring 
. Ples and methodology for resource allocation problems in civil affairs and 
i aal defense efforts. Other programs involve optimization, reliability, queu- 
p, recasting, and cost benefit analyses. 
tg ‘pation by faculty members and graduate students from all schools 
iy niversity is encouraged as consistent with the multidisciplinary ob- 
i. Of the Institute. Graduate students are supported through research 
m liShips with thesis and dissertation efforts ordinarily being the major 
EN "sponsibilities, Reliance is also placed on staff research specialists, and 
^h c Te Special provisions for substantial contributions from distinguished visi- 
Bovernment, private industry, and other universities. 
Ww. "Dstitute disseminates its results through seminars, colloquia, conferences, 
Special series of monographs. All research is unclassified. 


; GWU_NASA-LANGLEY GRADUATE PROGRAM 

ve Washington University, in cooperation with the National Aeronautics 

ty Pace Administration’s Langley Research Center, has a full-resident grad- 

h nBineering program at NASA-Langley, in Hampton, Va., approximately 
"s south of Washington, D.C. 

y, Plogram is open to qualified NASA employees and area residents. 
et May also be taken by nondegree students, with the approval of the 

ZW b Students may be permitted to transfer a maximum of 6 semester 

Oun, SPProved graduate course credit from other accredited institutions. 

t fa ès in the program are taught by NASA scientists and engineers and 

ety of the School of Engineering and Applied Science. NASA-Lang- 

hte *nsive scientific and engineering facilities and equipment are utilized 
*r feasible. 
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The program at NASA-Langley leads to the degrees of Master of Soi 
and Doctor of Science (by special permission of the appropriate depart? 
chairman) and to the Professional degree of Engineer in the fields of aco! 
aeronautics, environmental modeling (M.S. degree only), fluid mechanic} 
thermal sciences, solid mechanics and materials engineering, structures 4 
namics, and electrical engineering and computer science. 

Information regarding this program may be obtained from John L. 
sides, Jr., GWU-NASA Program, Mail Stop 69, NASA-Langley Research 
ter, Hampton, Va. 23365. 


The GWU-NASA-Langley Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight 
Sciences (JIAFS) , 


The Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences was established 1 5 
through the combined efforts of the National Aeronautics and Space A si 
tration’s Langley Research Center and the George Washington U 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. The objective of the JI 
gram is to meet the nation’s ever-increasing needs in the advancem" 4 
science, engineering, and technology and to prepare qualified students ^: 
reers in research, development, design, and teaching. The Institute, wee 
located at the Langley Research Center in Hampton, Virginia, is dedic? 

the advanced training of students and professional engineers in acoustics ; 
nautics, environmental modeling, materials science, structures and dyn 
and other relevant areas, and serves to provide a center for advanced © i 


by bringing together researchers and scholars from these fields for the "T 
rov 


of ideas and findings. It is also the purpose of the Institute to P "n 
necessary facilities for qualified researchers and scholars who want tO 
in research work in these areas. y 


The organization of the Institute consists of a director, John E. Duber® if 
sociate Director of the NASA-Langley Research Center, and a cod o 
Harold Liebowitz, Dean of the George Washington University's 
Engineering and Applied Science. ine 

The education and research opportunities offered in the program comb! io 
academic resources of George Washington University and the profes må 
research assets and facilities of the NASA-Langley Research Center 
opportunities also enable students to involve themselves in research, P s 
that excite their interest and permit them to associate with prominent wg 


members who are working on related problems. Most of the fa ate 
NASA scientists conduct research, and students take part in the inti el 
ciation of research and instruction from the day of their arrival. It 1$ 


that the experience of the students during their stay at NASA-Langley " l 
Center will be highly rewarding and beneficial. 

The current education and research programs are the following: of al 

Acoustics Program.—This program is concerned with the problems 9 T d 
ating noise and with providing a technical base for design of acceptable A 
and space vehicles, noise resistant structures, and ground transportation * 
Areas of research interest include boundary-layer noise, duct acoustics " / 
nonlinear problems in acoustics, rotor noise, structural response 
chanical and acoustical coupling problems, and subjective response tO 
vibration. 
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(tonautics Program.—This program deals with advanced flight concepts of 
-- and V STOL aircraft, including areas of performance, flight dynam- 

ii umentation, guidance and control, aeroelasticity, and systems analysis. 
yp . “Search areas currently being investigated include aerodynamic analy- 
I am augmented wings, theoretical fluid mechanics, performance, stability 
ly Ol of V/STOL aircraft, analysis and flow visualization of wingtip vor- 
OM tunnel and flight testing of V/STOL aircraft, airfoil aerodynamics, 


Lor 
yy 
d c2 


hu Characteristics of aircraft, and experimental evaluation of aircraft 
k' Characteristics. 

lli ares and Dynamics Program.—This program is designed to provide 
M understanding and working knowledge of some key areas pertinent to 
ki " es, solid mechanics, and dynamics technology including computer-aided 
ka 9Ptimum design of aircraft and of aerospace and other structures; and 
lays amic and aeroelastic response of large and complex structures. _Em- 
E. be placed not only on these individual areas but also on their inter- 

. Interaction. 

y onmental Modeling Program.—This program is aimed at develop- 
Ry s matical models of various aspects of atmospheric energy and mass 
i » and in applying these models both to the prediction of pollutant dis- 
t E transport and to the interpretation of satellite and aircraft meas- 
\ T Because of the complexity of the earth-atmosphere system, simplified 
iy àre necessary to understand the effects of pollutants on the energy bal- 


y, © atmospheric circulation, and the chemistry of the system. 
i terials 


Tie Science Program.—This program is concerned with analytic 
fap Perimental verification of processes which degrade mechanical properties 
l vice ced composites; analysis of corrosion and stress-corrosion of materials 
& Onments encountered by aerospace vehicles; analysis of creep and cyclic 
iy. „terials, based on both deterministic models and multiparameter regres- 
I, nd Prediction of mechanical properties of engineering materials in terms 


Position. processing conditions, and service history. 


Í 
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Participating in these programs are Graduate Student Research Scholar Ass 
ants, faculty from George Washington University, scientists and engineers 
NASA-Langley, and visiting scientists and engineers. ped # 

A number of Research Scholar Assistantships are available to qualified 5 
dents seeking an outstanding opportunity for graduate study and researc | 
ing to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Science in the fie 
Acoustics, Aeronautics, Environmental Modeling, Materials Science, and ' 
tures and Dynamics. Applicants who are awarded Research Scholar Assis f 
ships will receive stipends of up to $8,000 a year for a Master of Scient? | 
gree and $9,000 a year for the Doctor of Science degree. Application 
JIAFS brochure, and additional information may be obtained from Prof 
S.W. Yuan, JIAFS, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM IN ENGINEERING 


Cooperative education is a process of education which formally integrates 
student's academic study with work experience in cooperating employer n 
zations. The usual plan is for the student to alternate periods of college 4 
with periods of experience in appropriate fields of industry and govern 
The experience periods are considered an integral part of the student's "m 
tion. Through the interaction of the study and work experiences, the $ 
enhances academic knowledge, personal development, and professional PI 
tion. The teaching faculty, the coordinators, and the employing supe 


share in the educational process of the cooperative student. dest! 
The following factors are adhered to as closely as possible for the st" 
working experience: "L 


1. The student's employment is related as closely as possible to the fiel 
study and to individual interest within the field. " 
2. The employment is considered to be a regular, continuing, and esst? 
element in the educational process. po 

3. The working experience will ideally increase in difficulty and m H 
bility as the student progresses through the academic curriculum. Normally 
salary of the student will increase accordingly. f 

The student's working experience in industry or government provide 
opportunity to meet and work with men and women under varied cond! 
to get along with them, learn from them, respect them, and earn their 
Indeed, these advantages alone could be as important in shaping a youn 
son’s life as the opportunity to obtain experience in a chosen field. ld 

International students face several constraints in finding jobs and sho gi 
depend on cooperative education income as a financial aid. Internatio® 
dents with permanent visas, however, will have better opportunities for 99^" 


Advantages of Cooperative Education 


Combines Theory and Practice.—By coordinating the work experien g 
industrial and governmental organizations with the campus education Past | 
theory and practice are closely integrated, and students find greater ree if? 
in their studies. As a result of this alternation between academic and if ei? 
environments, the student tends to understand the role and meaning % 
environment, with a deeper appreciation for each. 


we 


i 
! 
| 


li 
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elps Finance Educational and Living Expenses.—The student's earnings will 


Mute substantially to financing his own education and living expenses, lead- 
i... independence and contributing significantly to self-esteem and con- 
hut AS stated earlier, it is expected that as the working experience in- 
hu, In difficulty and responsibility as the student progresses through the 
E" curriculum, the salary of the student will increase accordingly. 
hi "s as a Bridge to the Future.— Cooperative education helps markedly to 
ly, "'udents to the world of work. Most students are genuinely concerned 
Ni their future life work. They want to know more about the range of occu- 
May y pen to them, and the potentials and limitations of these fields. They 
er, know about the qualifications demanded and their own fitness. Through 
Aen e education programs, students have opportunities for exploring their 
ti Bees in connection with real jobs, and they find a direct means of gain- 
ied ation and guidance not only in the occupations in which they are em- 
M, ut in à number of related fields as well. They have a chance to test 
heen aptitudes more fully than is normally possible on campus. 
uM ases Motivation to Achieve.—This coordination of work and study in- 
N Student motivation. As students see connections between jobs they hold 
CN things. they are learning in school, greater interest in academic work 
% "* During the work periods there is a tendency for the student to de- 
^R Work habits because his efforts as a productive and salaried employee 
LN Sy the employer. T 
Vi hs ces Human Relationships. Because the work experiences involve the 
X," ID relations with co-workers who come from a variety of backgrounds, 
Ry, tUse success in these jobs requires constructive relationships with col- 
Th x Most students in cooperative education develop deeper understanding 
dye, People and greater skills in human relations. 
we ents Development of Maturity—For many students the work experi- 
‘ite *ntributes to an increased sense of responsibility for their own efforts, 
th *Pendence on their own judgments, and a corresponding development 
ti, ty. In addition, the student's role as a team member in a real and pro- 
‘Ofte yorking environment inculcates a seriousness of life and purpose which 

elayed for the traditional college graduate. 
k m bilities of the Cooperative Student 
m aq erative student working in association with the professionals in the field 
Mati °pt professional standards of conduct. Such a student is also a repre- 
LN of the George Washington University School of Engineering and 
8 the cience, After each work period the student prepares a report describ- 
[ v and responsibilities at work, and the supervisor sends an appraisal 
EN * udent's work performance to the Cooperative Program Coordinator. 
ly, Ports are reviewed with the student. 
oye, °Perative program is a three-way partnership among the student, the 
ey "T, and George Washington University. The student’s responsibilities 
UN squally to each of the other two members of the partnership, and the 
nt k vw be altered during the program without the knowledge and 
le on all. 
N "Operative student must maintain continuous enrollment in the School 
lj, , Semester the student is away from the School on a work period. 
ne. © do so breaks the student's registration, and the student must apply 
ta Mission to the undergraduate degree program under whatever condi- 
regulations are in effect at that time. 


te 
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Why Employers Participate in Cooperative Education Programs 


Industry and government agencies have found that cooperative students | 
valuable employees. Generally speaking, they are alert and energetic ye 
people who, stimulated by a definite goal, return more than a day’s work | 
day's pay. Graduates of the cooperative program represent a good source 
well-trained manpower. The training period provides an opportunity for 
employer to evaluate the student as a prospective permanent employee ye 
ployers feel that this program is an important part of their effort to attract 
qualified employees. At the same time, the student is able to evaluate the® 
ployer in terms of future plans and interests. About half of the coopers 
graduates establish such mutually beneficial relationships with their employ’ 
that they remain in permanent employment after graduation, with a substan 
head start in their careers. A 

It is emphasized, however, that neither the student nor the employer E 
ligated for permanent employment after graduation. Industry and govo 
agencies consider participation in cooperative education as a long-range I! f 
ment rather than a current expense. As a partner with the University, 
ployer is engaged in a joint effort to develop young talent more fully, t m 
suring better education for the student, improved utilization of the gt! 
and greater cooperation with the University. 


Scholastic Requirements 


Students entering the program must be in good academic standing and ^ 
have completed at least two semesters of academic study prior to their fir: 
time work assignment. To remain in the program, the student must maint 
Passing average and perform satisfactorily for the employer. 


| 
Living Accommodations " 
Arrangements will be made for students in the cooperative program to y | 
their dormitory and dining privileges at the University, if they so desire; il 
the work periods. During this time, they will also retain full student pr ^. 
and have access to all University facilities. Faculty will be available fo 
sultation by appointment. 


| 

NE E in" 

At this time, individual schedules are being arranged with the various eril 
ers in Washington and other areas. Since each employer operates a 

special schedules are arranged which are mutually satisfactory to the $ | 
the employer, and the School. " 

^ : s e% a| 

Generally, after the student has successfully completed the first Ya 

study, a schedule is arranged with the employer. Many employers will 9? | 

the student to work during the summer immediately following the f j 


Work-Study Schedules 


l 


resh 


ag ag 
year. The student returns to the School for the sophomore year, working v! 


during the second summer. Beginning with the third year, students alterna id? 
tween employer and classroom each semester for the next two years, ret Wo. 
to the classroom for the fifth and final year. An alternate method is to Ww 
full academic year and then return to school. Schedules for transfer $ 
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ranged on an individual basis according to the number of credit hours 
f, “ted and the employer's requirements. 
y ““8ements have been made or are in progress with many businesses, indus- 
ganizations, and governmental agencies for employment opportunities. 
lj. “Operative job opportunities, however, are available for the summer just 
|^ the freshman year. 
j 


Pie ho. : ‘ 
"the Tuition Aid Program offered by certain employers, up to 50 per- 


yp ‘he cost of tuition, textbooks, and fees (exclusive of room and board) 
» ^ granted on request. If tuition assistance is received, the cooperative stu- 
aY have to agree to serve as a government civilian employee after grad- 
Er: period to be determined by regulations in effect at that time. As a 

- Ice employee, the co-op student is eligible for many federal benefits, 


het annual leave, sick leave, paid holidays, health benefits, and life in- 


Ss 
= 


Ze As 
EF 


— 
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Mlcations 


A H 
Nien ations for the Cooperative Education Program from registered or 
he me dents should be submitted at least six weeks prior to the beginning 
t E Work period. It is recommended, however, that applications be sub- 
Tisi ur months in advance of the work period. Transfer students who meet 
(UA requirements may apply for a work assignment during the summer 
“ter just prior to their registration at this University. 


icr ADUATE DUAL-DEGREE PROGRAMS WITH HAMPTON 
Mone: BOWIE STATE COLLEGE, AND VIRGINIA 
NWEALTH UNIVERSITY 


LJ 

i choo] of Engineering and Applied Science, Hampton Institute, Bowie 
at 48° and Virginia Commonwealth University, all of which are ac- 
"ham cer degree-granting institutions, have established a dual-degree 
Viehe M joins general education and career education in a unique and 
KP "slve experience. This program is in addition to the engineering pro- 
li, cady offered on the campus at George Washington University. 

tiy m Institute, Bowie State College, and Virginia Commonwealth Uni- 
Ly CU) offer several four-year degree programs in a variety of disci- 
Mig 9 provide opportunity for careers in engineering, Hampton Institute, 
Mie tate College, and VCU joined with the School of Engineering and 
y “lence, which offers accredited four-year programs in engineering. 

dy for enrolled in the dual-degree program first follow a general plan of 
"har three years at Hampton Institute, Bowie State College, or VCU. This 
td 1s based on the social sciences, humanities, and the preparatory back- 
i “gineering courses in mathematics, physics, and chemistry, which help 
i" road cultural perspectives, analytic abilities, and communication 


T 


200000 -—— 
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After successful completion of the first phase of study, students then fol 
a two-year career program in engineering at the School of Engineering ! 
Applied Science. During this phase of the study, students may speciali? 
any of the following areas of engineering, which are also offered in 6% 
Washington University's regular four-year programs: i 

l. Civil Engineering, or the following option: Geotechnical Civil Engin 
ing. ; 

2. Electrical Engineering, or the following options: Computer Science, 
medical Engineering. i 

3. Mechanical Engineering, or the following options: Energy Resource 
Power, Computer-oriented Mechanical Engineering. 

4. Operations Research and Computational Science. 

Some of the advantages of the dual-degree program follow. 


Students may begin their education at Hampton Institute, Bowie State 0 
lege, or VCU and then obtain a B.S. in an engineering area from George "^ 
ington University. This unique academic background provides the student 
many options in choosing a profession upon graduation. The student m9? 
into engineering practice, continue study for advanced degrees, or enter 
professional areas such as law, medicine, or teaching. «f 

Dual-degree students, while at Hampton Institute, may participate - 
Summer Training Program. In this program, students may work for a 1^ ij 
period during the summer: at the Joint Institute for Advancement of A 
Sciences at the National Aeronautics and Space Administration's (V 
Langley Research Center in Hampton, Va., obtaining valuable work expen 
in a first-rate laboratory while earning funds for the following academic ? 
This program may be made available to some prefreshmen who desire t° 
upon graduation from secondary school. i 

Dual-degree students may avail themselves of summer employment ke 
the George Washington University’s Cooperative Education Program ph- 
neering prior to their actual attendance at George Washington Universit} ; 

In George Washington University's Cooperative Education Program 1n ot 
neering (see pages 42-45), a student may work summers and one of two, if 
demic semesters and earn sufficient funds to help pay expenses while obt 
valuable engineering experience. E 

The dual-degree program offers the student time to become acclimat yl 
college life and study at a reasonable cost while preparing for an excitin 
rewarding profession. 

For further information write or call Dean of Admissions and R€ 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 32668, Phone (804) 727-5328 or T2 f 
or Mr. Johnny W. Ponds, Mathematics Department, Bowie State y^ 
Bowie, Md., 20715, Phone (301) 262-3350; or Prof. William Sloop® J” 
Phone (804) 257-1313; or Manager, Engineering Admissions, Scho 
Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington University, Washi? 
D.C. 20052, Phone (202) 676-6158. 


g 
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NTNUING ENGINEERING EDUCATION PROGRAM 


"d most engineers and their employers are well aware of the rapid ad- 

of knowledge in science and technology. The inability to understand 
NN apply new technologies can mean both personal and corporate failure. 
j tm this potential obsolescence, engineers must involve themselves in a 

ing program of technical reading and organized learning. 

Hie, School of Engineering and Applied Science meets this need with a com- 
iN Sive program of noncredit courses. The program’s objective is to in- 
~ ‘he competence of practicing engineers rather than to grant further aca- 
AN degrees. Staff reorganizations require many engineers to change their 


ty tes Or to take on additional duties within their present jobs. Continuing 


N . > ^ á . 
hing education can provide the education and skills the engineer needs to 
ely make these changes. Continuing Engineering education also aids in 


iy 8 for promotions and in maintaining certification in certain professional 


m last for five days (30 classroom hours), while others are for two, three, 
E days, Some courses are presented in the evening (two-hour sessions 
ty. Week for 8 to 12 weeks), or on Saturday morning. Presentation of 
jM I$ often augmented by workshops to give registrants practice in the spe- 
i Scipline. All courses stress practical applications. Students from all over 
| 

| 


n Program will present about 400 noncredit courses this year. About half 
t 


[M lon and from many foreign countries have participated in courses. The 


Case; 
Sub 


| N 

o "hominibus Data Base Management 

My pe Data Communications 

i n Algorithms for Estimation Digital Communications 

he, Control Digital Electronics for Non-Electrical 
tna mated Office: Systems Engineers 

Aly. *chnology Digital Satellite Systems 

Mo “8 in Electronic Technology Digital Signal Processing 

and SAW Devices for Distributed Processing 

Ai, ications, Radar and ECM and ECCM for Digital 

hl P Communications 


ig, f experience and background of these students enriches the classroom 
Ons, 


lects which have been presented in this program include: 


| rocessing 


Ap tter Graphics 

| ye ter Programming for the 

f, "t TOgrammer 

LE and Control Systems 

„Stip p. Aided Preliminary 
sign 


K 

ip tler Output Microfilm 

nd Cryptography i 

n s r Performance Evaluation 

Da *r Memories and 

4» *Be Devices 

im ler Security 

ns lhication Systems 

» Uration Management of 
are Programs 


Effective Computer Operations 
Management 

Electrical Controls for Power 
Systems 

Electric Power System Design 

Electrical Equipment Maintenance 

Electromagnetic Compatibility 

Fiber and Integrated Optics 

Integrated Circuits 

Industrial, Scientific, and Medical 
Applications of Microwaves 

Lightning Protection 

Magnetic Bubble Memory 

Management of Research and 
Development 
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Microcomputers in Control Systems 

Microprocessors and Microcomputers 

Minicomputers 

Microfilm Information Systems 

Mini/ Microcomputers for 
Non-Electrical Engineers 

Optical Signal Processing 

Optics in Radar 

Phase Locked Loops 

Practical Digital Design 

Practical Electronics 

Millimeter Wave Space 
Communications 

Radar Systems 

Protective Relaying for 
Power Systems 

Radar Signal Processing 

Remote Sensing and Digital 
Information Extraction 

Satellite Communications 

Simplified Math for Electronics 
Applications 

Sonar Signal Processing 

Sonar Systems 

Small Computer Systems 

Small Computers for Business and 
the Professions 

Space Communications and Systems 

Spread Spectrum Communications 

Structured Programming 

Telecommunications 

Telephone Equipment Registration 
for PBX and KTU Interconnection 

Mathematical Methods in Engineering 

Analysis of Variance 

Applied Numerical Methods 

Applied Statistical Theory 

Biomedical Statistics 

Fault Tree Analysis 

Finite Element Method 

Forecasting Techniques 

Nonparametric Statistics 

Operations Research 

Tools for the Data Analyst 

Working Statistics for Engineers 


Program and Cost Management 
Configuration Management 
Design-to-Cost 

Life Cycle Costing 


Management of Project 
Documentation 

Management Skills for Engineers 
and Scientists 

Managerial Decision Making 

Project Management 

R and D Management 

Safety and Reliability 

Mechanical Reliability 

Reliability of Nuclear Power Plants 

Reliability in the Biomedical Scie? 

System Safety 

Managing Hospital Risk 

OSHA 

Medical Engineering 

Intensive and Coronary Care U 

Clinical Engineering Management 

Biomedical Equipment in Health 
Facilities a 

Maintenance Management of Medi 
Instrumentation 

Surgical Operating Suites 


nits 


Environment and Energy 

Air Pollution Control Equipment 

Energy Conservation 

Bioassay Aspects of the NPDES 
Permit 

Energy Forecasting 

Environmental Impact Statements 

Fluidized-Bed Combustion 

Heat Pipe 

Industrial Noise Control 

Solar Heating and Cooling 

Temperature Control Systems 

Materials/Structures/Constructio" 

Material Failure, Analysis and 
Prevention 

Metal Fracture and Fatigue 

Highway and Railway Bridges: 
Evaluation and Upgrading 

General Courses 

Oceanography and Meteorology 

Patent Law for Engineers and 
Scientists E 

Writing Technical Communication? 

Report Writing Workshop 

Standards and Calibration Labs 
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Np 

tw - T 

R i ottes are developed as needs become apparent in various fields, and 
tr *d courses are continuously revised. Over 80 new courses were added last 
EL... 

ry Mdition to the faculty of the School of Engineering and Applied Science, 
h Ming lecturers and instructors from other universities, from industry, and 
iy ernment laboratories and agencies serve on the instructional staff of 
, Ogram 


Program also offers noncredit contract courses off campus specifically 

m or the needs and background of the engineers employed by a company 

M Cy. Tuition for these courses is usually slightly lower than for those 
àt the University. 

b ceive announcements or additional information on the program, write 

ie se Engineering Education Program, School of Engineering and 

(20), ence, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, or 
7/2) 676-6106 or (800) 424-9773. 


Mens, 

stration 

big, Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
te. tei the Joint Institute for tavancement of Flight mao 
| "lobi ctor, Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Structura 
T Elmer Feir, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Engineering and 
" Plied Science 

nd p, mbel, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Civil, Mechanical, 
" nly vironmental Engineering; Director, Energy Programs 

ims Gross, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Operations Research 
eed Pickholtz, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Electrical Engi- 
h . © and Computer Science 


y, Rman, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Engineering Adminis- 
n On 


Mi 

i 

E H. Marlow, Ph.D., Director, Institute for Management Science and 
j, neering 

K 

pen Yuan, Ph.D., Associate Director, Joint Institute for Advancement 
‘ty light Sciences 

p Ward Duberg, Ph.D., Director of the NASA-Langley Graduate Pro- 
ly t Director of the Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences 
e P. Clark, M.S., Administrator of the NASA-Langley Graduate Pro- 


Pli 


li, F. Shanahan, B.S., Manager of Engineering Admissions and Coopera- 

My Education Program 

to Lindsey Whitesides, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Director, Research and Educa- 

hy E Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences 

» Merson Mansfield, B.S. in E.E., Director of the Continuing Engineering 

hy, tion Program 

m "Ic A, Hooper, M.S., Research and Resources Officer 
ge Ellowitz, B.A., Executive Associate to the Dean 
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DEAN'S COUNCIL 


Harold Liebowitz (Chairman), R.R. Fox, T.G. Toridis, Henry Steiner 


Advisory Council* D = Wm 
THE PURPOSES of the Advisory Council for the School of Engineering f 
Applied Science are to strengthen communication between the School an " 
other colleges, schools, and divisions of the University as well as betwee? t 
School and the University's Board of Trustees; to advise on the prog 
instruction, research, and service in the School and to help interpret these 

grams to the community and the nation; and to stimulate support for the 


tinued development of the School and its programs. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1979-80 


Chairman: Stephen R. Woodzell (University Trustee), former President of h 
Potomac Electric Power Company 

Raymond L, Bisplinghoff, Tyco Laboratory z 

Bruno A. Boley, Dean, Technological Institute, Northwestern University 

George M. Bunker, President, Martin Marietta Corporation 

J.P. Chambers, President, Melpar Division E-Systems, Inc. 

L. Stanley Crane, President, Southern Railway System 

Joseph M. Fox, Chairman, Lesco| Fox Associates, Inc. 

Moses Freedman, Vice President, Blake Construction Company 

Eugene G. Fubini, Engineering Consultant 

Martin Goland, President, Southwest Research Institute y 

William J. Harris, Jr., Vice President, Research and Test Department, 
ciation of American Railroads 

Alexander Hassan, Washington, D.C. purt 

Walter R. Hibbard, Jr., Professor, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks 

William Holt, Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

William H. Marlow, Professor, Department of Operations Research 

Coleman Raphael, President, Atlantic Research poo 

Bernard A. Schriever, General USAF (Ret.), Chairman of the 
Schriever & McKee Associates, Inc. 

Arthur W. Sloan, Chief Executive Officer, Susquehanna Corporation 

Wayne G. Shaffer, President, Vitro Corporation 

Edward G. Uhl, President, Fairchild Industries, Inc. dl 

Ernst Weber, Chairman, Division of Engineering, National Research Coun 

Harold A. Wheeler, Chief Scientist and Chairman, Hazeltine Corporation 

James F. Young, Vice President—Engineering, General Electric Company itl 

L.A. Zadeh, Chairman, Department of Electrical Engineering and C0" 
Sciences, University of California, Berkeley 


ED "L 


* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, and the De? 
School of Engineering and Applied Science are ex officio members of the Advisory Counc 


| PROGRAMS OF STUDY AND 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


T 
tN 
Hinge FOLLOWING PAGES are listed programs of study, curricula, and courses 
[| “tuction offered by the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


Ji, rents Who are not candidates for degrees but who wish to take courses 
AY the School should apply for admission to the Division of University 
s. 


A 
*LANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


; 


Ny : 
it numbered from 1 through 199 are planned for undergraduate credit, 


k p certain courses may be taken for graduate credit when arrangements 
Ib) poved in advance by the instructor and the Dean. Courses numbered 
LN 300 are planned for graduate credit and may in certain instances be 
W, Y qualified undergraduate students. Courses numbered from 301 to 


ER s. 
* primarily for doctoral students. 


Viren 
"ESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 
| 


|y Umber of semester hours’ credit given for the satisfactory completion of 

Mae 1s indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, a year 

hee Blving three hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3), and a 

is E Course giving three hours’ credit is marked (3). A semester hour con- 

ty the completion of one 50-minute period of class work or of one lab- 
Period a week for one semester. 


Ln 4 
| E OF COURSE OFFERINGS 


ley: 

hing each course description is a parenthetical statement listing the semes- 
ki rich the course is scheduled to be offered. The term “academic year” is 
"ine “Y with two-semester courses, and indicates that the first half of the 
iM I5 to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in the spring 
Ne X the term “as arranged" is used for courses which could not be 
UN » at the time of printing this catalogue. Offerings for the summer 
A are not designated in this catalogue. Students should consult the 
NM Sessions Schedule of Classes for summer offerings. A Schedule of 
1; I5 also published for each fall and spring semester which provides up-to- 

Mormation concerning the time of course offerings. 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations for course designations are used by George we | 
ington University. | 


Acct 
AmCv 


Accounting 

American Civilization 
Anatomy 

Anesthesiology 
Anthropology 

Applied Science 

Art 

Art Therapy 
Biochemistry 

Biological Sciences 
Business Administration 
Cartography 

Chemistry 

Child Health and 
Development 

Chinese 

Civil Engineering 
Classics 

Clinical Engineering 
Computer Science 
Dermatology 

Economics 

Education 

Education Policy 
Electrical Engineering 
Engineering Administration 
Engineering Science 
English 

English as a Foreign 
Language 

Environmental Health 
Environmental Studies 
Experimental Humanities 
Forensic Sciences 

French 

Genetics 

Geodesy 

Geography and Regional 
Science 

Geology 

Geophysics 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

Gerontology 

Health Care Administration 
Health Care Sciences 
History 

Human Kinetics 

and Leisure Studies 
Interdisciplinary Courses 


IAf 
Ital 
Japn 
Jour 
Law 
LEnf 
Mgt 
Math 
ME 
M&PA 
Med 
Micr 
MStd 


International Affairs 
Italian 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Law 

Law Enforcement 
Management Science 
Mathematics : 
Mechanical Engineering , 
Medical and Public Affal 
Medicine 

Microbiology 

Museum Studies 

Music 

Neurological Surgery 
Neurology 

Obstetrics and Gynecolosy 
Oceanography 
Operations Research 
Ophthalmology 

Oral Biology 
Orthopedic Surgery 
Otolaryngology 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political Science 
Portuguese 

Psychiatry and 
Behavioral Sciences 
Psychology a 
Public Administration 
Radiology 

Religion am 
Service Learning Prog 
Slavic Languages an 
Literatures 
Sociology 

Spanish 

Special Education 
Speech and Drama 
Statistics 

Surgery 
Telecommunication 
Operations 

Urban and Regional P 
Urology 

Women's Studies 


d 


N 
| departmental offerings. 


Y 
UERGRADUATE COURSES 


5 Analytical Mechanics I (2) 

First half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics, including force 
Systems, equilibrium conditions, simple structures, distributed forces, 
Shear and moments, friction and the concept of work, virtual work and 
Stability. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ApSc 113, Phys 14. 
(Fall and spring) 


58 Analytical Mechanics II (3) 

Second half of a One-year sequence. Concepts of dynamics, including 
cinematics of particles, velocity and acceleration, Newton’s laws of mo- 
tion, momentum, work, kinetic energy, potential energy, central force 
fields, vibrations, resonance, dynamics of systems of particles, kinematics 
of a rigid body, dynamics of a rigid body. Prerequisite: ApSc 57. (Fall 
and spring) 


113 Engineering Analysis I (3) 

Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems, 
including applications of ordinary differential equations, matrices and 
determinants, eigenvalues and eigenvectors, systems of ordinary linear 
differential equations, Bessel and Legendre functions. Prerequisite: Math 
33. (Fall and spring) 


114 Engineering Analysis II (3) 

Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems, 
Including complex variables, Fourier series and integral, orthogonal func- 
lions, Laplace transforms, partial differential equations in engineering and 
applied science. Prerequisite: ApSc 113. (Fall and spring) 


11S Engineering Analysis III (3) 

Solution of engineering problems using concepts from probability and 
Statistics, including random variables, distribution functions, mathematical 
*Xpectation, point and confidence interval estimation, hypothesis testing, 
Correlation, and regression. This methodology applied to problems of 
Structural design, bioengineering, manufacturing processes, product quality, 
*quipment reliability, engineering management, and societal engineering. 
Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fall and spring) 


l s- - 

16 Engineering Analysis IV (3) 

Solution of engineering problems using advanced concepts from prob- 
ability and statistics applied to problems of engineering design, bioengi- 
Neering, production processes, engineering management, and societal engi- 
Deering. Prerequisite: ApSc 115. (Fall and spring) 
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| GRADUATE COURSES 


211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) j 


Engineering applications of the theory of complex variables incl 


contour integration, conformal mapping, inversion integral, and i A 
| ary-value problems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (F 
spring) 


212 Analytical Methods in Engineering II (3) » 
Analytical methods appropriate to the formulation of engineering i 
lems including finite dimensional vector spaces, eigenvalue probio% E 
eralized Fourier series, tensor calculus, curvilinear coordinates. PT! 
site: approval of Department. (Fall) 


213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3) 


j 

Analytical techniques for solution of boundary-initial value problem 

| engineering involving wave propagation, diffusion processes, and ue ed 
distributions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall and 


214 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV (3) 


Introduction to variational methods in engineering including Riu d 
Galerkin approximation methods of boundary-value problems. ASP® 14) 
linear integral equations arising from engineering analysis. Prerequ 
approval of Department. (Spring) 


215 Analytical Methods in Engineering V (3) 


2p in one 
Advanced methods of solution of boundary-initial value problems nc 
neering, including characteristics, wave propagation, and Green's fu 


Prerequisite: ApSc 213. (Fall) 


216 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis (3) a 
Selected topics such as (1) perturbation techniques applied to Sah jnf 
solution of nonlinear boundary and initial value problems in engin ai 
(2) application of singular integral equations in problems of ae 
(3) applications of elements of functional analysis in engineer ars) 
science. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring, even "T 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering — 


Professors G.M. Arkilic, R.R. Fox, H. Liebowitz, S.W. Yuan, J. Foa, e 
T.G. Toridis, J.P. Campbell (Research), J. Eftis, A.K. Noor, R- G JM 
A.B. Cambel (Chairman), K. Mahmood, A.M. Kiper, M.K. Mye!* 
Yang, R.E. Kaufman 


pé 
Adjunct Professors J.E. Duberg, B.L. Clarkson, R.M. Sorensen, W.P. 
T.P.G. Liverman 
P. 


Professorial Lecturers R.E. Fulton, M.P. Gaus, M.J. Queijo, J.B. Scalzi, x 
ely, L.K. Loftin, Jr., L. Divone, L.G. Herman, M. Yachnis, W. Viessman 
K.H. Jones, W.D. Erickson, J.A. Belding, Jr., N.L. Basdekas, B. Whang 
Ojalvo, J. Morgan, Y. Gordon, J. Weggel, T.F. Zien, D. Michel, A. Ko 


uy f ell, 
Associate Professors D.L. Jones, J.L. Whitesides, Jr., C. Gilmore, B. : M 
Runyan, Jr., (Research), D.M. Esterling (Research), B.R. Barkstro reh) 
search), V. Klein (Research), J.D. Lee (Research), F. Farassat (Rese@ 


Adjunct Associate Professor B.W. Hannah, A.K. Trehan y 
Associate Professorial Lecturers R.W. Fralich, E.C. Yates, Jr., J. Sobiesk y 
Stein, R.W. Barnwell, T.M. Walsh, P.B. Buck, E.F. Skelton, H.A- pis Ü 
A.G. Adamantiades, J. Ettinger, H.E. Bethel, E. Glynn, P.L. Coe in j} 
Jachimowski, M.C. Cullingford, D. Feit, R. McConnell, J.C. Hardin 
Tenney, H.S. Lew, G.D. Love, A.M. Yen, D.R. Levin, J.C. Yu, R 
S.C. Liu, A. Kehnemui, E. Long, Jr., S.K. Park, J.N. Shoesmith, H- 
Tracy, D. Gubser, W. Kennis, S. Leighton, D. Ellison 


m 


} 
T d 

Assistant Professors P. Ko, K. Khozeimeh (Research), R.K. Kao (Res 
P.K. Poulose (Research) 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers I.E. Beckwith, R.L. Bowles, J.B. Robe 
R.C. Montgomery, D. Mulville, M. Rozansky, W.J. Boettinger, C. Ney 
Beach, Jr, D.D. Loendorf, G.D. Walberg, D.L. Dwoyer, B.A. St% 
Brewer, G.L. Smith, M. Furman. 


Lecturer R. Lee 


CIVIL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


Civil engineering encompasses those branches of engineering activitit 
closely related to the control and improvement of our environment a^ A 
conditions of life. Study in this field prepares students for careers 12 ^ 

ning, design, and construction of buildings; bridges; roads; airports st 
transportation systems; harbors; off-shore facilities; coastal protectio? Wi 
tures; flood and pollution control systems for rivers, estuaries, and | pli 
navigation systems; large power generation and flood control dams; io d 
sources projects; urban renewal and development projects; and pollute gj 
trol and waste disposal projects. It also provides the scientific and t 
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UNDERGRADUATE 


h, 


hy TOund required for careers in municipal engineering, urban and regional 


1 Ting, and environmental and geotechnical civil engineering; and for careers 

hi jeieering research in structural mechanics, ocean engineering, and ma- 
engineering. 

b * curriculum provides the essentials for beginning a career upon gradua- 

T registration as a professional civil engineer as required by law, and for 
Ing study at the graduate level. 


E. 
è ~ 
| ting Classes 


M 
by Ponse to requests from those employed full time in the Washington, D.C., 
Mason. Wish to obtain a Bachelor of Science degree in Civil Engineering in 
b. "able period of time, evening classes in the Civil Engineering curricu- 
E Scheduled on a regular basis. For example, if a part-time student en- 
] in three courses a semester, B.S. degree requirements can be completed 
an 15 semesters. 
i 


"o . 
Curriculum 


‘tal 
^ l 


hol Y the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields in the 


9f Engineering and Applied Science. 


First Semester 


ith EE 51: Applications of Computers (3) 
30-31: Precalculus and Single-Variable Calculus I (3)* 
or 

Math 31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 


t Phys 3: Foundations of Physics (3) 
E 9r10: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Sctive: — Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester 


MAIS 4: Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 
ua 32:  Single-Variable Calculus II (3)* 
3h33: Multivariate Calculus (3)+ 
E ys 14; Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester 


NS 57: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
Ap : Engineering Analysis I (3) 
Sc 115 Engineering Analysis III (3) 


L' Students who have not successfully completed a college-level calculus course with a grade 
tent yr from an accredited institution, or high school students who did not take an advanced 
à One AP) calculus course and receive a score of 4 or 5 on the AP test, will be required to 
on, OUr locally administered math placement test at registration. This test covers algebra, 
i and graphs. Students who do not place directly into Math 31 as a result of this test 
im, d ited to undertake a combined pre-calculus and calculus course ( Math 30-31) during their 
tit "+ this combined course meets five hours per week and carries three semester hours of 
T * student successfully completes the second half (Math 31) of the combined course. 


è and Math 33 may be taken in a one-semester combined course, Math 32-33. 


camm 
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Chem 13: 
Phys 15: 
Elective: 


ApSc 114: 
CE 120: 
CE 140: 
Phys 16: 


$ 
| | | ApSc 58: 


General Chemistry (4) 

Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
(May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 


Fourth Semester 


Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
Engineering Analysis II (3) 
Introduction to Mechanics of Solids (3) 
Materials Science (3) 

Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 


Civil Engineering Curriculum 


CE 110: 
CE 121: 
CE 166: 
CE 167: 
| ME 131: 
WE Elective: 


| CE 122: 
CE 190: 
CE 192: 

Geol 136: 
ME 126: 
Elective: 


| E CE 168: 
ud CE 191: 
| CE 193: 
TEE CE 194: 
| | CE 195: 
| Elective: 


CE 185: 
CE 196: 
CE 197: 
Elective: 


| CE 182: 


| CE 198: 
CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 203: 


e 11 


Fifth Semester 
Introduction to Environmental Engineering (3) 
Structural Theory I (3) 

Materials Engineering (2) 

Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
Thermodynamics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Sixth Semester 
Structural Theory II (3) 

Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 

Engineering Geology (3) 

Fluid Mechanics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
Metal Structures (3) 

Hydraulics (3) 4) 
Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources f 
Hydrology (3) 

Technical electives (3) 


Eighth Semester 


Foundation Engineering (2) 
Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory 
Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures 
Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Con 
Technical electives (5) 


1) 
[o 
l 


Technical Electives 


Research (3) 

Design of Metal Structures (3) 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE 


CE 282: 
EAd 150: 
ngS 215: 
Engs 234: 

ngs 242. 
Engs 282: 


Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 


Foundation Engineering (3) 

Rock Mechanics (3) | 
Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 

Hydraulic Structures (3) | 
Design of Dams (3) 

Urban Construction Technology (3) | 
Advanced Hydrology (3) 


Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 

Stations and Terminals (3) 

Traffic Engineering (3) 

Environmental Microbiology (3) 
Environmental Chemistry (3) 

Environmental Impact Assessment (3) 

Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 
Coastal Processes (3) 

Design Procedures for Earthquakes (3) 
Hydraulic Modeling (3) 

Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 

Composite Materials (3) 

Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) 
Computer-aided Design (3) 
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Geotechnical Civil Engineering Option 

Geotechnical civil engineering encompasses engineering problems invo 
soil mechanics, foundation engineering, rock mechanics, and geologic " 
pects of engineering. More specifically, planning, designing, and erecting © is 
tures founded on or made of soil and rock constitute the main features 9 dr 
branch of civil engineering, Included are the design and construction of 1o ent 
tions for all types of buildings, bridges, and highway and airfield pavem* d 
design and construction of earth- and rock-fill dams, embankments, wate fot 
structures, tunnels, and drainage facilities; and stabilization procedu uh 
reclamation of marginal lands. Engineering geology, which is the applicati d 
geological data, principles, and interpretations to naturally occurring am 
rock masses, constitutes an important part in the planning and design -— 
civil engineering structures of the above type. The Geotechnical Civil Eng! v, 
ing option provides the student with the fundamentals for subsequent g 
and development in this branch of civil engineering. 


CURRICULUM 4 
Prerequisite: first four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum * 
page 59, with the following changes: wi 
Third Semester: *Geology 21 Physical and Evolutionary Geology (3) 
be taken instead of the elective. nm 
Fourth Semester: *Geology 122 Structural Geology (3) will be of dé 
stead of CE 120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3). A 3-credi 
tive in the social sciences or humanities should also be taken at this time 


Fifth Semester 


CE120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
CE 121: Structural Theory I (3) 

ME 131:  Thermodynamics (3) 

CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 

CE 167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 


CE 122: Structural Theory II (3) 
ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
CE 190: Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
CE 192: Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
*Geol 128: Geomorphology (3) 
*Geol 136: Engineering Geology (3) 


Seventh Semester » 1 


CE 168: Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 


CE191: Metal Structures (3) 

CE 193: Hydraulics (3) 

CE 195: Hydrology (3) 
*Geol 163: Sedimentation (4) 


*Geol 189: Geophysics for Geologists (3) " 


zw Chemistry, Geology, and Microbiology course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and 
ulletin. 


| 
h 
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UNDERGRADUATE 


Eighth Semester 


CE 182: Foundation Engineering (2) 

CE185: Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) 
«CE 204: Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 

“ol 195: Field Work (2) 

lectives: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


110 Introduction to Environmental Engineering (3) 
An introductory study of environmental resources and their uses. Aspects 
considered will include water resource systems; air and water quality; 
solid waste and wastewater disposal systems; noise pollution; treatment 
processes; environmental impact analysis and environmental planning. 
Prerequisite: Chem 13. (Fall) 


120 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 


Three-dimensional strain and stress. Constitutive equations for elastic, 
viscoelastic, and plastic materials. Axial load, bending and torsion of 
struts and beams. Instability and failure. Prerequisite: ApSc 57 and 113. 
(Fall and spring) 
ly 
ldo e j 
122 Structural Theory I-II (3-3) 
Theory of determinate and indeterminate structures using both classical 
and modern approaches. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 120. 
(Fall and spring) 


140 Materials Science (3) 
Electron structure of atoms; atomic and molecular bonding; energy 
bands; crystal structure; imperfections; noncrystalline solids; reaction 
Tates; diffusion; transport phenomena—thermal conductivity, electrical 
conduction; metals, insulators, semiconductors; magnetism. Prerequisite: 
Chem 13; concurrent registration: Phys 16. (Fall and spring) 


166 Materials Engineering (2) 
Mechanical properties and their description; effect of microstructure on 
the mechanical behavior of metals, ceramics, polymers, and polyphase 
Materials; effect of strain-rate and temperature; creep, fatigue, and 
fracture; effect of surface and environment; materials evaluation for 
Structural performance. Prerequisite: CE 140; concurrent registration: 
CE 120. (Fall and spring) 


167 Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
Measurement of strains and study of failure resulting from applied forces 
in ductile, brittle, anisotropic, elastomeric, plastic, and composite materials. 
Study of tension, compression, bending, impact and shear failures. Pre- 
requisite or concurrent registration: CE 166. (Fall and spring) 


168 Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
Engineering properties of soils; analysis of lateral earth pressures, bearing 
Capacity, foundations, and slope stability. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 126. 


Ch 
tmi . * , H z 
“tin, Mistry, Geology, and Microbiology course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate 
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182 Foundation Engineering (2) 
Subsurface exploration, design of shallow foundations, design s int 
foundations, earth-retaining structures. Prerequisite: CE 168. 


185 Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) 
Laboratory experiments for the classification, strength, comp 
and general engineering properties of soils. Prerequisite: C 
(Spring) 


ressibi 


190 Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) wt 

~ x " > : up", 

Laws relating to engineering practice, preparation of contract doc m. 

and specifications, consideration of economic factors in engineerin 
decisions. (Spring) 


191 Metal Structures (3) " 
paris : , Con". 
Principles of the design of metal structures; structural elements yis! 


tions; specific problems of analysis; methods of construction. prere 
CE 122. (Fall) 


192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 


a , i ijs of 
Principles of the design of reinforced concrete structures. Detail d 
forcement of structural elements. Monolithic structures, precast 
methods of construction. Prerequisite: CE 121. (Spring) 


193 Hydraulics (3) 


. r : 3 j in ê 
Fluid statics: applications to calculation of boundary forces s M 
fluid, buoyancy, and flotation. Application of kinematic prina jl 
fields, stream tubes, and flow nets. Fluid dynamics: application o? 


flow, hydraulic models, measurement of pressure, and veloci iji 
channel flow: applications to water resources engineering. Pr 
ME 126. (Fall) 

3) 


194 Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources ( NA 
Planning and design of water supply and waste-water disposal "d 
Water quality control and treatment processes. Desalinatio 19 
pollution control. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: | 
(Fall) 


195 Hydrology (3) à etl 
Descriptive hydrology: hydrologic cycle, precipitation, stream PA 
oration, and transpiration. Quantitative hydrology: hydrograP asi! "7 


estimating volume of runoff, runoff from snow, hydrographs © tre 
flow, storage routing. Probability concepts in hydrology: floo¢ T 
rainfall frequency, drought, stochastic hydrology. Prerequisit 
current registration: ApSc 115, ME 126, CE 193. (Fall) 


196 Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures (3) mA 
Design of civil engineering structures such as wharves, piers» v d, 
tunnels, dams, bridges, water treatment, and drainage systems. 
site: senior status. (Spring) | 


197 Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Contro! C 


Disposal of sewage, biological treatment, chemical treatment, ind 
activated sludge, sludge handling and disposal. Control ° e 
wastes and of nuclear waste products. Solid waste disposal. e à 
CE 193. (Spring) 
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198 Research (1 to 3) 


Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
Junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


D 
CHANICAL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


leha.. 
i ical engineering is primarily concerned with physical systems in mo- 
4 mechanical engineer is concerned with the conversion, transfer, and 
EA of energy from its source to its moving system. Land and marine ve- 
ki ansportation systems, air-conditioning systems, nuclear reactors and 
wy p low-pollution control devices, energy resources and the means of prac- 
y lect economical conversion of the various forms of energy to mechanical 
\ his age power, and a host of other devices lie in this domain. Training 
‘aay pm should provide the ability to formulate problems based on funda- 
"ei, aws of nature, to recognize the types of methods which are applicable 
d Solution, to read with understanding the relevant work, and to come 
i 3 a usable answer. The mechanical engineering curriculum provides a 
lyi E for careers in research, design, development, and manufacture in 
riety of industries. 


Ny Urse offerings in mechanical engineering, which begin with a broad 


hj, Lon in physics, chemistry, mathematics, humanities, and social sciences, 
M 9f studies in basic mechanics of solids and fluids, electricity and 


hig nics, material sciences, dynamic analysis, thermal sciences, energy con- 
Nems and power, environmental control, and the design of machines and 
ned i their control. Technical electives in the senior year allow students 
‘com, In computers to select an option which will prepare them for careers 
En Puting as well as graduate study in computer-dominated or computer- 
Professional fields. The program outlined below is based on the con- 
the mechanical engineer must be prepared to meet the challenge of 
, Teasing technical, economic, and social problems. 

Nady 
ty 


a that 
hy 


E ates are qualified for professional positions in design, analysis, manu- 
lor. and application of machines, process, and control, or in research and 
Pent, as well as for graduate work. 


im 

> Classes 
t 

h ne to requests from those employed full time in the Washington, D.C., 
lip, Wish to obtain a Bachelor of Science degree in Mechanical Engineer- 
qe T'asonable period of time, evening classes in the Mechanical Engineer- 
i, CUlum are scheduled on a regular basis. For example, if a part-time 
iy, "rolls for three courses a semester, B.S. degree requirements can be 


in less than 15 semesters. 


ior 
Year Abroad Program 


el of Engineering and Applied Science and the Institute of Sound and 
d Research of the University of Southampton, England, have estab- 
M n exchange program so that graduate students in acoustics at both insti- 
May transfer academic credits to either University in fulfillment of the 


| 66 
requirements for advanced degrees. A special arrangement has now f 
| to extend the graduate exchange program to the undergraduate level, €f 


some mechanical engineering students to spend the junior year abroa 
The program furthers a student's particular academic interests in m 
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been msl 


echa? 
joie 


engineering and develops knowledge of world affairs in general, an 


national technical fields in particular. 
Applicants must apply for admission to the Junior Year Abroad pro: 


yi 
mons 


the Department Chairman before the end of the fall semester of the sop "T. 


year. Approval must be given by the Department Chairman and the 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


Core Curriculum 


or 


EngS 4: 
Math 32: 
Math 33: 
Phys 14: 
Elective: 


ApSc 57: 
ApSc 113: 
ApSc 115: 
Chem 13: 

Phys 15: 

Elective: 


ApSc 58: 
ApSc 114: 
| CE 140: 

EE 11: 


: a 
* Transfer students who have not successfully completed a college-level calculus e an je 
of C or better from an accredited institution, or high school students who did not ju 


will be required to undertake a combined pre-calculus and calculus course (Math -—— 
first semester; this combined course meets five hours per week and carries three set c 
credit if the student successfully completes the second half (Math 31) of the com 


t Math 32 and Math 33 may be taken in a one-semester combined course, Math 32-33. 


Normally the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fi 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


EE 51: 
Math 30-31: 


Math 31: 
Phys 3: 

Engl 9 or 10: 
Elective: 


elds i? 


First Semester 


Applications of Computers (3) 
Precalculus and Single-Variable Calculus I (3)* 


Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
Foundations of Physics (3) | 
English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester 


Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 

Single-Variable Calculus II (3)t 

Multivariate Calculus (3) 

Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) | 


Third Semester 


Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
Engineering Anelysis I (3) 
Engineering Analysis III (3) } 
General Chemistry (4) 
Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 

(May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 


Fourth Semester ae 
Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
Engineering Analysis II (3) 


Materials Science (3) 
Linear Networks I (3) 


est, will 


$2 " e "hi cov 
take a one-hour locally administered math placement test at registration. This test l oÍ wy 
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| Phys 16: Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 
lective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
(May be taken during the Summer Sessions) | 


seca Engineering Curriculum | 
Fifth Semester E | 


| CE 120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
CE166: Materials Engineering (2) 
CE167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 
ME 134; Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 


EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
EE172: Control Systems (3) 

ME 120: Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) 

ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 

ME 148; Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


ME155: Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 
ME 187: Heat Transfer Theory (3) 
ME 190: Mechanisms, Analysis, and Synthesis (3) 
ME 191: Mechanical Design (3) 
Elective: Technical electives (6) 
Eighth Semester 


ME 152: Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 


ME 193: Engineering Systems Design (3) 
ME 194: Energy Conversion (3) 
lective: Technical electives (6) 


Technical Electives j 


me 197: Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3) 
Ad 150: Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
E Ad 160: Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
4S 215: Advanced Strength of Materials (3) | 
ME 176: Environmental Engineering Problems (3) | 
ME 192: Product Design and Process Engineering (3) 
ME 215: Theory of Vibrations (3) { 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) | 
ME 225: Turbomachinery I (3) 
ME 237: Propulsion I (3) 
ME 240:  Kinerzatic Synthesis (3) 
ME 247: Fluidics (3) | 


Technical Electives for Computer-oriented Mechanical Engi- 
neering Option 


p 278: Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 
E152: Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
WS 157: Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 


Course which must be selected from the technical electives. 
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EngS 282: Computer-aided Design (3) 

EngS283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 

EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 

*ME 176: Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 

Technical Electives for Energy Resources and Power-on 
Mechanical Engineering Option B ë 


EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 

EngS 208: Energy Conservation (3) 

EngS 214: Geothermal Energy (3) 

*ME 176: Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
ME 224: Fundamentals of Combustion Engines (3) 
ME 225: Turbomachinery I (3) 

ME 237: Propulsion I (3) 

ME 259: Solar Heating and Cooling Systems (3) 

ME 260: Heating, Refrigeration, and Air Conditioning (3) 
ME 283: Nuclear Reactor Engineering I (3) 

ME 294: Wind Energy (3) 


Mechanical Engineering Undergraduate Courses 


120 Methods of Engineering Experimentation (2) inf. " 
Acquisition and analysis of experimental data. Laws of model of ® 
simulation. Report formulation and presentation. Basic principles. so 
rious measuring instruments and sensors. Laboratory experiment? cif 
ing use of strain gages, oscilloscopes, various tranducers, etc. b y 
to basic experimental techniques related to dynamics, fluid 
thermal sciences. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 131. (Spring) 


126 Fluid Mechanics (3) : 
Fluid properties, regimes in fluid mechanics, fluid statics, fluid 
basic equations, one- and two-dimensional inviscid incompre* 
viscous incompressible flow, dimensional method. Prerequisite: 
(Spring) 

131 Thermodynamics (3) j 

mod 


Fundamental thermodynamic concepts, Zeroth law of the thera! 
and temperature measurements, work and heat, first law of de 
namics, properties of pure substances, first-law analysis of some en 
dynamic systems, second law of thermodynamics, reversibility; scat 
second-law analysis of thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite Of 


registration: ApSc 58. (Fall) 


134 Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) á fë 
Natural frequencies and response of single- and multiple-degree i? 
dom mechanical systems to dynamic loads. Effect of damping 
and steady-state analysis. Prerequisite: ApSc 58. (Fall) 


148 Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 


Analysis of thermodynamic power and refrigeration ccm 
namics of mixtures of substances; properties of air-water Vapor ing 
psychrometry and analysis of cooling tower and air-conditió con. 


third law of thermodynamics and absolute entropy; evaluation n to’ 
tion processes. Molecular distributions and models; introduct! 


"T 
z^ 


* Required course which must be selected from the technical electives. 
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tical and quantum mechanics; statistical thermodynamics and thermody- 
amic properties of gases and solids. Prerequisite: ME 131. (Spring) 


y] 

| Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) 

-perimental study of various engineering systems. Laboratory projects 

anade experimental design, modeling and simulation parameters, data 

“quisition, and report presentation techniques. Prerequisite: ME 120. 
$ arranged) 


lh 
EIUS 
Mpressible Fluid Flow (3) 


'ttoduction to compressible flow, basic equations, propagation of motion 
à compressible fluids, isotropic-flow relations, steady one-dimensional 

W, wave phenomena, small perturbation theory, slender-body theory, 
Method of characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 126, 131. (Fall) 


K Ravi 
Iavironmental Engineering Problems (3) 


“sification and effects of air pollutants; air-quality criteria and stand- 
8; analysis of pollutants; sources of pollutants and emission inventory; 
:ISSion-control equipment. Water-quality standards; sewage and indus- 
Waste characterization and pollutional effects in natural waters; pri- 
dig" biological, and tertiary treatment of wastes; sludge handling and 
Posal, Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 


h 
Heat Transfer Theory (3) 


“at transfer processes. General heat conduction equations; steady- and 
wa dy state heat conduction problems. Methods of analysis; analytical, 
tans’ and numerical solution methods. Fundamentals of convective-heat 
Qa er. Evaluation of convective-heat transfer coefficients; dimensional 
t Ysis, boundary-layer approach, analogy between heat and momentum 
and E Energy exchange by thermal radiation; fundamental concepts 
Design c^ radiation properties, radiative-heat transfer between surfaces. 
M 


n considerations; heat-exchanger design and selection. Prerequisite: 
! 26. (Fall) 


*Chanisms, Analysis, and Synthesis (3) 

l : H E E $e 

t matics and dynamics of mechanisms. Displacement, velocities, accel- 

md in linkage and cam systems by analytical and graphical methods. 
*quisite: ApSc 58. (Fall) 


Mechanical Design (3) 

ny ction to design concept, selection of materials, and strength of 

ipi cal elements; design of machine components such as shafts, 
88, bearings, gears, couplings, screws, and related mechanical com- 

p ts, Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 


et Design and Process Engineering (3) 

Panes on to product design and to modern manufacturing techniques. 

tion c technological, and economic considerations, such as produc- 

Dr E ume, energy and materials consumption, and labor. Criteria for 

LM "s acceptance, cost, and other factors. Properties and behavior of 
5 and polymers. Capabilities and limitations of various basic and 

he io ary processes and their influence on product design. Prerequisite: 
T status, (Spring) 


Dp} : L 

c, leering Systems Design (3) 

RV engineering design, problem definition, and concept generation. 
& ? * " E F P . * . * 

ization with standard machine components. Practice in integrat- 


Mar 
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: a he ; i d seal thi 
ing a variety of core disciplines via system design projects. Visua " 

| ing, graphical communication, analysis and optimization techn. 
Creative solutions to current, real engineering design problems: " 
projects may integrate with ME 152 Mechanical Engineering 
projects. Prerequisite: ME 191. (Spring) 


194 Energy Conversion (3) ". 
Energy resources of the earth; energy, society, and the national wx 
issue of energy and the environment, future outlook for energy ^i 
and demand. Conversion of energy; fundamental principles an T 

logical options, efficiency of different energy converters. Curren 

nologies and longer-range possibilities. Generation of electricity. y 

in the electricity industry; nuclear power systems—growth, econon cj 

environmental impacts. Unconventional methods of power generat 
rect energy conversion. Prerequisite: EE 20, ME 148. (Spring 


198 Research (1 to 3) 


: : À n ed pert 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arrangec. 
site: junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE—UNDERGRADUATE COURSE 


4 Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) E. 
Introductory descriptive geometry. Use of equipment. PO be ye 


curves, planes, and surfaces; principal, auxiliary, and orthogr d es 
isometric views, intersection of surfaces. Technical sketching, 1 sm 
and precision, machine elements. Detail and assembly drawing. rd 
tural elements. Layout and fabrication drawings, pipe an elec 
(Spring) 

| GRADUATE STUDY j 

| +o tl 
| 2 i f uif? 
| Developments in science and technology in the decades to come red s 


the engineer be thoroughly grounded in fundamentals as well as n r” 
emerging technological and scientific disciplines. The modern engin m. 
also master techniques in analysis, computation, design, and synthesis: ef! 
the proliferation of knowledge and technological specialty, the Depa , sh 
heres to the principle that versatility and depth in scientific fundament? tf 

| be the characteristic features of any graduate program that attempts 

| the student to cope with engineering developments. : 

| The Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Eng! / 

| graduate programs in the various areas of concentration on three id^ ga 

| | | the Master of Science degree, the Professional degree, and the Doctor 
| degree. 
| The Doctor of Science degree is offered in the following 
| Aeronautics; Energy, Resources, and Environment; Environment " 
Resources (except Option I, Environmental Engineering, which ! a^ 
| | M.S. and Professional degrees only; and Option III, Water Resources (i 


fA 
ng O 
neer o 


ql 


0 
areas: a 


which is for the M.S. degree only); Fluid Mechanics and Th Mah, 


Hydromechanics and Ocean Engineering; Solid Mechanics an Tran g 
Engineering; Structural Engineering; Structures and Dynamics; an fes 
tion Engineering (except Option III, which is for the M.S. and 
degrees only). 
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The Master of Science and the Professional degrees are offered in all of 
ih, Mentioned areas and in the following areas: Computer-aided Design, 
i nmental Modeling, Geotechnical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering 
ên, and Public Works Engineering. 
| Purses for these specializations are listed on subsequent pages. As part of 
llerdisciplinary program, students elect approved courses from -other de- 
Re aa of the School of Engineering and Applied Science, as well as from 
qe ools and divisions of the University. Depending upon the interest of 
*nt, some of the programs leading to the degrees of Master of Science 
ic! special permission of the appropriate department chairman, Doctor of 
OVI given at the NASA-Langley Research Center, Hampton, Va. 
tui -angley's extensive scientific and engineering facilities and equipment 
Zed whenever feasible. 
aj wi Proeram is arranged to fit the student's individual needs and interests 
mally ^. previous experience and background. This background should 
Im. include an undergraduate degree in engineering, the physical sciences, 
hei EM mathematics. Each student is assigned a faculty adviser on the 
itin iay interests, enabling a close student-faculty relationship to develop 
e course of the program. 


lii 
“ds and Area of Concentration 


Ip, 

T i y 

bs of study in any field of concentration will generally include courses 
|. "PPropriate allied areas. 


“Wsticge 


APSe 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 

^ue 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 

ABC 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

^w 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
' P 216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 

85 203-4: Probability and Statistics of Metrology 

183217: Analytical Mechanics 

m 8S 270: Theoretical Acoustics I 

p88 271: Random Process Theory I 

" "A 272: Random Process Theory II 

DA 273: Time Series Analysis 

' ^ 274: Environmental Noise Control 

" ^^ 275: Theoretical Acoustics II 

+ s 276: Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements 

' E 277: Physical Acoustics 

' m 278: Psychological and Physiological Acoustics 

A 279: Human Factors in Engineering 

ius 280: Special Topics in Acoustics 
fus 299 298: Research 

‘En -300: Thesis Research 

' A 310: Aeroacoustics 

"Rags B Nonlinear Acoustics — 

"Enos Ae Theory of Random Vibration 

nos 13: Structural Acoustics Interaction 

Es 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
EM 399: Dissertation Research 
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ME215: Theory of Vibrations 
ME 216: Structural Dynamics 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME312: Theory of Turbulence 
AERONAUTICS* 
ApSc211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApSc213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApSc215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
ApSc216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
EE202: Linear System Theory I 
EngS217: Analytical Mechanics 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
ME215: Theory of Vibrations 
ME221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 222: Applied Fluid Dynamics 
ME223:  Aeroelasticity 
ME 227: Viscous Flow 
ME 231: Hydrodynamics 
ME 235: Compressible Flow 
ME 237: Energetics of Fluid Flow I 
*ME 248: Seminar: Aircraft Design I 
*ME249: Seminar: Aircraft Design II 
*ME270: Applied Fluid Dynamics 
*ME271: VTOL Aircraft Technology 
*ME272:  Powered-lift Technology 
*ME 273: Principles of Automatic Flight Control 
*ME 274: Principles of Flight Guidance 
ME275: Stability and Control of Vehicles 
*ME 277: Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics  . ters 
*ME 278: Performance, Stability, and Control of Helicop 
*ME 279: Special Topics in Flight Sciences 
ME 281: Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
*ME 290: Kinetic Theory of Gases 
ME 295: Statistical Thermodynamics 
ME 298: Research 
ME 299-300: Thesis Research 
ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 
ME 315: Hypersonic Flow 
ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 399: Dissertation Research 


COMPUTER-AIDED DESIGN 


ApSc 213: 
CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 203: 
CE 210: 
CE 250: 
CE 251: 
CE 252: 
CE 254: 
CE 261: 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on camp! 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Methods of Structural Analysis 

Advanced Metal Structures 

Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
General Structural Dynamics 

Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
Analysis of Plates and Shells 

us wher " 
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h 
“GY, RESOURCES, AND ENVIRONMENT 
ApSc 211: 
ASe 212: 
ApSc 213: 

PSc 21 5: 
CE 243. 
221-25. 
FAd 283. 
NES 206: 
neS 207; 
DES 208: 
DgS 210: 
DBS 212: 

Engs 213: 

Enos 214: 


Bad 


Design of Plate and Shell Structures 

Theory of Structural Stability 

Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages 

Introduction to Computer Systems | 
Computer Programming 

Discrete Structures in Computing | 
Data Structures 

Interactive Computer Graphics | 
Management Information Systems and Data Base Management 

Transportation Workshop 

Computer-aided Design 


Snes 283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 

ngs 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 

nes 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 

ME 215: Theory of Vibrations 

ME 216: Structural Dynamics 

ME 218: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 

ME237:  Energetics of Fluid Flow I 

ME 238: Energetics of Fluid Flow II 

m 240 Kinematic Synthesis 

~ 24] Engineering Systems Design 

ME 242 Advanced Mechanisms 

ME 243 Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 

ME 246 Electromechanical Control Systems 

IE 247: Fluidics 

bine” 251: Advanced Electromechanical Control Systems | | 
14, * Courses for MS Degree: ApSc 213, CSci 201, 213, 214, EngS 282, and 


"I or EngS 283. 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 

Analytical Methods in Engineering II 

Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

Analytical Methods in Engineering V 

Environmental Impact Assessment 

Environmental Management 

Systems Engineering I 

Technology and Human Needs 

Engineering Climatology 

Energy Conservation 

Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena | 
Nonrenewable Resources 

Renewable Resources 

Geothermal Energy 

Materials Recycling and Recovery | 
Theoretical Acoustics I 

Environmental Noise Control 

Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Advanced Instrumentation Techniques | 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Fundamentals of Combustion Engines 

Turbomachinery I 

Turbomachinery II 

Viscous Flow 

Compressible Flow 

Energetics of Fluid Flow I 
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ME 254: 

MI ME 257: 
ME 258: 

| ME 259: 
ME 260: 

ME 261: 


| ME 262: 
| ME 263: 
ME 264: 

ME 265: 

| ME 280: 
ME 281: 

| ME 282: 

i | ME 283: 
ME 284: 

| ME 287: 


| | ME 291-92: 
ME 293: 
ME 294: 
ME 298: 
ME 299-300: 
ME 312: 
| | ME 313: 
iE] ME 398: 
ME 399: 
OR 201: 


CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 203: 
CE 211: 
CE 212: 
CE 213: 
CE 214: 
CE 216: 


ME 290: 


ApSc 213: 
Bioc 221: 


CE 219: 

CE 237: 

| CE 240: 

| CE 241: 

CE 242: 

| CE 243: 
| 


Intermediate Heat and Mass Transfer 
Energy Technology I 

Energy Technology II 

Solar Heating and Cooling Systems 
Heating, Refrigeration, and Air Conditioning 
Air Pollution I 

Air Pollution II 

Air Pollution Control Technology 
Air Pollution Seminar 

Air Pollution Meteorology 
Intermediate Thermodynamics 
Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
Fossil Fuels 

Nuclear Reactor Engineering I 
Nuclear Reactor Engineering II 

Heat Conduction 

Kinetic Theory of Gases 

Power Systems 

Combustion 

Wind Energy 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Theory of Turbulence 
Magnetofluidmechanics 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 

Survey of Operations Research Methods 


211, 213, ME 221, 254, 257, 258, and 280; Professional Degree—EngS 2 
and 298; DSc—ApSc 212, 215 and ME 281. 
Required courses for Degree Programs in Energy Systems (Option 2): 
213, ME 257, 258, 261, and OR 201; Professional Degree—EngS 284 an 


| ; Required courses for Degree Programs in Energy Technology (Option 1): 
| 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND WATER RESOURCES ENGINEERING 


Option I: Environmental Engineering 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
General Biochemistry 

Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Physical and Chemical Wastewater Treatment 
Open Channel Flow 

Hydraulic Structures 

Design of Dams 

Advanced Hydrology 

Groundwater and Seepage 

Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design 
Environmental Microbiology 
Environmental Chemistry 

Solid Waste Disposal 

Environmental Impact Assessment 


g4, ME” 


MS 
d 298. 
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CE272: Biological Wastewater Treatment 
CE 273: Water Supply Engineering 
CE277: Industrial Waste Treatment | 
CE 278: Pollution Transport System 
CE 279: Unit Operations in Environmental Engineering | 
CE281: Special Topics in Water Resources 
CE282: Hydraulic Modeling 
ry ES 298: Research 
99-300: Thesis Research 
CE310:  Sedimentation Engineering 
CE 311: Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
ow 204: Administration of Engineering Contracts 
Ad210: Engineering Law 
pad 261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
gS 242: Materials Recycling and Recovery 
58S 260: Random Process Theory in Engineering | 


gS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
E221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

ME 261: Air Pollution I 

ME 262: Air Pollution II 
ME 263: Air Pollution Control Technology 
‘Uap 211: Microbiology 
hi 204: Urban Development Planning 

*d courses for MS Degree: CE 211, 212, 240, 241, 272 and 273. 


Option Il: Water Resources Engineering 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I | 
PSc213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Msc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
PSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
CE 208: Rock Engineering 
CE 212: Open Channel Flow 
- Hydraulic Structures 
CE 214: Design of Dams 
CE 216: Advanced Hydrology 
CE219: Groundwater and Seepage 
B 243: Environmental Impact Assessment 
S 255: Coastal Processes 
E256: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
~ 273: Water Supply Engineering | 
= 274: Mechanics of Water Waves | 
CE 276: Water Resources Planning and Control 
E278: Pollution Transport System 
Unit Operations in Environmental Engineering | 
CE : Special Topics in Water Resources 
CR 282: Hydraulic Modeling 
5p 298: Research 


cx 200: Thesis Research | 
CR 310 Sedimentation Engineering 
EM Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
CE 312: Advanced Hydraulics 
398 Advanced Reading and Research 


CB 399: Dissertation Research 


V pudiology and Urban and Regional Planning course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and 
in, 
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| l EngS 260: 
EngS 284: 

EngS 285: 
ME 221: 

ME 227: 

ME 231: 

ME 277: 

ME 312: 

OR 251: 

OR 252: 

OR 273: 


ise 
| Required courses for MS Degree: ApSc 211 and/or 213 (depending on adip, 


Random Process Theory in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 

Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics 
Theory of Turbulence 

Linear Programming 

Nonlinear Programming 

Digital Systems Simulation 


j 


e i approval), CE 212, 213, ME 221; for Professional and DSc Degrees: 


| | 215, CE 282, 312, ME 231. 
| 
| 
| Option Ill: Water Resources Planning — | 
| | 
| ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
f | CE212: Open Channel Flow 
ij CE 213: Hydraulic Structures 
CE 214: Design of Dams 
E CE216: Advanced Hydrology 
| CE 242: Solid Waste Disposal 
CE 243: Environmental Impact Assessment 
CE 273: Water Supply Engineering 
CE 276: Water Resources Planning and Control 
CE278: Pollution Transport System 
| CE 279: Unit Operations in Environmental Engineering 
i CE 280: Water Resources Systems 
N | CE 281: Special Topics in Water Resources 
| CE282: Hydraulic Modeling 
| CE 298: Research 
M CE299-300: Thesis Research 
ni | CE 310: Sedimentation Engineering 
CE 311: Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
MB EAd211-12: Engineering Administration 
M EAd269: Elements of Decision-making and Problem-solving 
M EAd 283: Systems Engineering I 
Jl | EAd284: Systems Engineering II 
| | EngS 206: Technology and Human Needs 
J | EngS213: Renewable Resources 
|| EngS 260: Random Process Theory in Engineering 
| EngS284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
| | ME221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
| OR 251: Linear Programming 
| OR 252: Nonlinear Programming 
| OR253: Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming | 
OR271: Forecasting Techniques | 
Digital Systems Simulation 
OR377: Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research 


| OR 273: 
| 
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| 


7217-18: Survey of Economics 


ve On 235: Energy Resources and Policy 

„Econ 237: Seminar: Economics of the Environment and Natural Resources | 
40g 222: Seminar: Resources and the Environment 

pè 223: Seminar: The Population-Food Balance | 
hui Sc 206: Science, Technology, and Public Affairs 


td courses for MS Degree: CE 212, 213, 276, 280. | 


JN 
ÜNMENTAL MODELINGT 


MSc 211: Analytical Mcthods in Engineering I 
PSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ips 263: Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I 
AgS 264: Atmospheric Physics for Engineers II 
pes 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
EN MS 298: Research 
7479-300: Thesis Research 
des 314: Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 


Et 227: Viscous Flow 
Me 231: Hydrodynamics 
E257: Energy Technology I 


ME 265:  Air-pollution Meteorology 

^ 285: Reaction Kinetics 

ME 288: Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 

e 289: Radiative Heat Transfer | 

os 296: Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer 

ME312: Theory of Turbulence | 
| 


“ip 
MECHANICS AND THERMAL SCIENCES 


AS 21 l: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
A E Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
SB Analytical Methods in Engineering IJI 
^od Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
A 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
PSc 216; Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
CE 274: Mechanics of Water Waves 
BE 133; Electromagnetic Waves 
pk 236: Plasma Dynamics 
AgS 218: Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 
pes 289: Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics | 
"s 315: Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
ME 218: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
E221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
M 22: Applied Fluid Dynamics | 
ME 223:  Aeroelasticity 
E227:  Viscous Flow 
Hydrodynamics 
5:  Compressible Flow | 
E 277: Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics 
ME 280: Intermediate Thermodynamics 


ME 281: Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
E282: Fossil Fuels 


S. ME 287: Heat Conduction 


Jt 
Mee descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. 
" NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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ME 288: 
ME 289: 
ME 295: 
ME 297: 
ME 298: 
ME 299-300: 
ME 310: 
ME 311: 
ME 312: 
ME 313: 
ME 315: 
ME 317: 
ME 398: 
ME 399: 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
Radiative Heat Transfer 

Statistical Thermodynamics 

Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 
Nonsteady Flow 

Theory of Turbulence 
Magnetofluidmechanics 

Hypersonic Flow 

Physical Gas Dynamics 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


of 
Required courses for MS Degree: ApSc 211, 213, ME 221 and 280 (also ME m 
nonthesis students); for Professional and DSc Degrees: Fluid Mechanics—A no 
or 214 or 216, 215, ME 231, 288, 311 and 312; Thermal Sciences—ApSc 2 
214 or 216, 215, ME 235, 288, 287 and 289. 


GEOTECHNICAL ENGINEERING 


ApSc 211: 


ApSc 213: 


CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 203: 


CE 204: 


CE 205: 
CE 206: 
CE 207: 
CE 208: 


CE 209: 


CE 210: 
CE 212: 


CE 213: 


CE 214: 
CE 219: 


CE 221: 
CE 252: 


CE 253: 
CE 254: 


CE 256: 
CE 257: 
CE 265: 
CE 282: 
CE 298: 
CE 299-300: 


CE 310: 
CE 311: 


EngS 221: 


EngS 222: 
EngS 256: 
EngS 284: 


EngS 285: 
EngS 288: 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 

Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 

Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Applied Soil Mechanics I | 
Applied Soil Mechanics II | 
Foundation Engineering 

Soil Dynamics 

Rock Engineering 

Theoretical Soil Mechanics 

Methods of Structural Analysis 

Open Channel Flow 

Hydraulic Structures 

Design of Dams 

Groundwater and Seepage 

Pavement and Runway Design 

General Structural Dynamics 

Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Special Topics in Structural Engineering 

Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 

Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 

Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering 

Hydraulic Modeling 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Sedimentation Engineering 

Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 

Theory of Elasticity I 

Theory of Elasticity II 
Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
Numerical Methods in Engineering 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics ics 
Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural M 
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* 

Geol 128: Geomorphology 

Geol 189: Geophysics for Geologists 

Geo} 224: Advanced Structural Geology | 


id courses for MS Degree: ApSc 211 or 213, CE 204, 205, 206 and EngS 285. 
Tofessional Degree: CE 207, 208, 219, and EngS 221. 


ù | 
ROMECHANICS AND OCEAN ENGINEERING 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering 1 
APSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering Il 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
| APSc 214:  Anaiytical Methods in Engincering IV 
P$c215: Analytical Methods in Engineerirg V 
ApSc 216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 
CE206: Foundation Engineering 
CE208: Rock Engineering 
CE 212: Open Channel Flow 
CE 213: Hydraulic Structures 
CE214: Design of Dams 
CE216: Advanced Hydrology 
CE219:  Grcundwater and Seepage 
CE253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 255: Coastal Processes | 
CE 256; Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering | 
CE257: Harbor and Coastal Engineering I | 


CE 258: Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
CE 265: Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering 
CE274: Mechanics of Water Waves | 
CE 275: Special Topics in Ocean Engineering 
CE 282: Hydraulic Modeling 
CR se 298: Research 
722-300: Thesis Research 
CE 310: Sedimentation Engineering 
CE311: Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
CE 312: Advanced Hydraulics 
CE398: Advanced Reading and Research 
pE 399: Dissertation Research 
"8S 228: Physical Oceanography 
"gS 260: Random Process Theory in Engineering | 
«BS 273: Time Series Analysis | 
ol 181; General Oceanography 
E 215; Theory of Vibrations 
ME 218: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
E221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
- 227:  Viscous Flow 
ME 231: Hydrodynamics 
E277: Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics 
E 297: Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 
" E 312; Theory of Turbulence 
hi 
yl Courses for degree programs in Hydromechanics: MS—ApSc 211, 213, 
» and ME 221; DSc—ApSc 212, 214, 215, CE 274, ME 227, 231, and 312. 


i 
t 
“tology Course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. 
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Required courses for degree programs in Ocean (and Coastal) Engineering: 
ApSc 211, 213, EngS 260 and ME 221; DSc—ApSc 212, 215, CE 256, 274, 


and ME 215 or EngS 273. 


MECHANICAL 


ApSc 213: 
CE 253: 
EngS 215: 
EngS 251-52: 
EngS 282: 
EngS 283: 
ME 215: 
ME 218: 

ME 221: 
ME 225: 

ME 226: 

ME 240: 
ME 241: 
ME 242: 
ME 243: 
ME 246: 
ME 247: 
ME 251: 
ME 298: 
ME 299-300: 


ENGINEERING DESIGN 


Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Advanced Strength of Materials 

Transportation Workshop 

Computer-aided Design 

Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
Theory of Vibrations 

Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Turbomachinery I 

Turbomachinery II 

Kinematic Synthesis 

Engineering Systems Design 

Advanced Mechanisms 

Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
Electromechanical Control Systems 

Fluidics 

Advanced Electromechanical Control Systems 
Research 

Thesis Research 


Required courses for MS Degree: ApSc 213, ME 241, 243, and 246. 


PUBLIC WORKS ENGINEERING 


CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 203: 
CE 204: 
CE 205: 
CE 206: 
CE 208: 
CE 211: 
CE 212: 
CE 213: 
CE 214: 
CE 215: 
CE 216: 
CE 217: 
CE 220: 
CE 221: 
CE 223: 
CE 237: 
CE 242: 
CE 243: 
CE 250: 
CE 251: 
CE 253: 
CE 255: 
CE 256: 
CE 257: 
CE 258: 
CE 276: 


Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Applied Soil Mechanics I 

Applied Soil Mechanics II 

Foundation Engineering 

Rock Engineering 

Physical and Chemical Wastewater Treatment 
Open Channel Flow 

Hydraulic Structures 

Design of Dams 

Urban Construction Technology 

Advanced Hydrology 

Water Resources Engineering 

Urban Transportation Engineering 

Pavement and Runway Design 

Traffic Engineering 

Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design 

Solid Waste Disposal 

Environmental Impact Assessment 

Advanced Metal Structures 

Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
Coastal Processes 

Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 

Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 

Water Resources Planning and Control 


MSY 
ME 2? 
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CE 280: Water Resources Systems 

CE 281: Special Topics in Water Resources 

CE282: Hydraulic Modeling 

CE310: Sedimentation Engineering 

CE 311: Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 

EAd 204: Administration of Engineering Contracts 

EAd210: Engineering Law 

Ad 241: Construction Management I 

EAd242: Construction Management II 

EAd243: Construction Management III 

d261: Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 

Engs 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
k OR 201: Survey of Operations Research Methods 
i ed courses for MS Degree: CE 202, 206, 220, 243, 276, and EAd 241 or 242 or 
Cd Professional Degree: CE 211 or 217 or 223, EngS 284 or OR 201, and one 
nal course from the sequence EAd 241, 242, 243. 


t 
"b MECHANICS AND MATERIALS ENGINEERING 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
PSc 216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
CE207: Soil Dynamics 
CE209: Theoretical Soil Mechanics 
CE 252: General Structural Dynamics 
CE253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE254: Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
CE 261: Analysis of Plates and Shells 
pe 263: Theory of Structural Stability 
ns 215: Advanced Strength of Materials 
0S 217: Analytical Mechanics 
neS 218: Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 
IAN 221: Theory of Elasticity I 
NS 222: Theory of Elasticity II 
n8S 229: Transformations in Materials 
AgS 230: Deformation of Materials 
2 8S 231: Structure of Materials 
188233: Mechanics of Composite Materials 
188234: Composite Materials 
"8S 236: Experimental Techniques in Materials Science 
188237: Environmental Effects on Materials I 
gS 238: Environmental Effects on Materials II 
"8S 240: Fracture Mechanics 
"8S 241: Fatigue and Failure of Materials 
188242: Materials Recycling and Recovery 
neS 249: Special Topics in Materials Science 
nes 256. Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
pps 259: Random Vibration of Structures 
"8S 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
8S 285; Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
"gS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
DRS 289. Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
AgS 298: Research 
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EngS 299-300: Thesis Research 
EngS 315: Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
EngS 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
EngS 399: Dissertation Research 
ME 215: Theory of Vibrations 
ME 216: Structural Dynamics 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 280: Intermediate Thermodynamics 
ME 281: Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
ME 295: Statistical Thermodynamics 
ME 310: Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids " 


Required courses for degree programs in Solid Mechanics: MS—ApSc 211, 205 8 
218 and 221; Professional Degree—EngS 222, 240, 241, 256 and 285; D Se~ 
212, 215, EngS 222, 233, 256, and 315. 


ail 
Required courses for degree programs in Materials Engineering: MS—Apse yl: 
213, EngS 229 and 231; Professional Degree—EngS 230, 234, 237, 240, an 
D Sc—ApSc 212, EngS 229, 230, 231, 240 and 256. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 


ApSc212: Analytical Methods in Engineerirg II 
ApSc213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
CE 201: Design of Metal Structures 
CE 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 
CE 204: Applied Soil Mechanics I 
CE 205: Applied Soil Mechanics II 
CE 206: Foundation Engineering 
CE 207: Soil Dynamics 
CE 210: Methods of Structural Analysis 
CE 215: Urban Construction Technology 
CE 250: Advanced Metal Structures 
CE 251: Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 252: General Structural Dynamics 
CE253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
CE 254: Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
CE 256: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
CE257: Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
CE258: Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 
CE261: Analysis of Plates and Shells 
CE262: Design of Plate and Shell Structures 
CE 263: Theory of Structural Stability one 
CE 266: Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, and 
Natural Hazards I d 
CE267: Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, and 
Natural Hazards II 
CE298: Research 
CE299-300: Thesis Research 
CE 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
CE399: Dissertation Research 
EngS 215: Advanced Strength of Materials 
EngS 221: Theory of Elasticity I 
EngS 233: Mechanics of Composite Materials 
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Engs 234; Composite Materials 

EngS 240: Fracture Mechanics 

Engs 24i: Fatigue and Failure of Materials | 

NgS 256: Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 

EngS 259: Random Vibration of Structures | 
| NgS 282: Computer-aided Design 

185283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 

Engs 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Engs 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
NgS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 


Ried courses for MS Degree: ApSc 213, CE 201 or 202, CE 210, EngS 215 or 

Tw EngS 284; for Professional Degree: CE 250 or 251, CE 252 or 253, CE 262, 

INA 282 or 288; for D Sc Degree: ApSc 212, 213 or 214, CE 252, 254, EngS 
288 


r 
UCTURES AND DYNAMICS* 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
ApSc 216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis | | 

CE253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 

CE 254; Special Topics in Structural Engineering 

CE 261: Analysis of Plates and Shells 

CE263: Theory of Structural Stability 

EE157. Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
pes 221: Theory of Elasticity I 

"8S 222: Theory of Elasticity II 

188234: | Composite Materials 
*E S259: Random Vibration of Structures 

"8S 281: Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering Mechanics 
E Problems 

"gS 282: Computer-aided Design 

"83283: Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 

gS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering 
maS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics | 


«8S 286: Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures 
188287: Automated Design of Complex Structures 
_ gNES288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
S D 289: Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
B 9-300: Thesis Research 
8S 314: Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering 
"8S 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
"BS 399: Dissertation Research 
ME 215: Theory of Vibrations | 
ME 216: Structural Dynamics 
ME 223: Aeroelasticity 
ME 248: Seminar: Aircraft Design I 
R251: Linear Programming 
R252: Nonlinear Programming 


at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING 


Option I: Technology of the Vehicle — i 


ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
ApSc215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
CE 201: Design of Metal Structures 
CE 210: Methods of Structural Analysis 
CE 220: Urban Transportation Engineering 
| CE 252: General Structural Dynamics 
| CE 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
n CE261: Analysis of Plates and Shells 
I CE263: Theory of Structural Stability 
EngS 221: Theory of Elasticity I 
EngS241: Fatigue and Failure of Materials 
EngS251-52: Transportation Workshop 
EngS253: Control of Automated Transit Networks 
| EngS 259: Random Vibration of Structures 
| EngS 260: Random Process Theory in Engineering 
| EngS 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
EngS 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
EngS 315: Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
| ME 215: Theory of Vibrations 
ME 218: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 222: Applied Fluid Dynamics 
ME 223: Aeroelasticity 
ME 225: Turbomachinery I 
ME 226: Turbomachinery II 
ME 227: Viscous Flow 
ME 231: Hydrodynamics 
| ME 237: Energetics of Fluid Flow I 
| ME 238: Energetics of Fluid Flow II 
ME241: Engineering Systems Design 
| ME243: Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
ME 246:  Electromechanical Control Systems 
ME 250: Design of Complex Systems 
ME 251: Advanced Electromechanical Control Systems 
ME 255-56: Urban Transportation Technology 
| ME 275: Stability and Control of Vehicles 
; ME 286: Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering 
ME 293: Combustion 
ME 298: Research 
ME 299-300: Thesis Research 
| ME 311:  Nonsteady Flow 
| ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
| ME 399: Dissertation Research 
| *U&RP 208: Urban Transportation Planning 
| *U&RP 209: Urban Transportation Models g?" 
Required courses for MS Degree: (Mechanical) CE 220, EngS 251, ME 221 82 
| (Structural) —CE 210, 220, 252 and EngS 251. 4l {hi 
f 
238 0 


| For DSc Degree (Mechanical) 
| (Structural) —ApSc 213 or 214, CE 252, EngS 285, 288, 221 or 315. 


ApSc 213, 215, ME 293 and ME 


* For Urban and Regional Planning course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and 
Bulletin. 


di 
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Option II: The Way (Route Structures and Facilities) 
ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II | 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 

CE201: Design of Metal Structures 

CE 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 

CE203:  Prestressed Concrete Structures 

CE 204: Applied Soil Mechanics I 

CE205: Applied Soil Mechanics II 

CE206: Foundation Engineering 

CE207: Soil Dynamics 

CE209: Theoretical Soil Mechanics 

CE210: Methods of Structural Analysis 

CE220: Urban Transportation Engineering 

CE221: Pavement and Runway Design 

CE222: Stations and Terminals 

CE223: Traffic Engineering 

CE252: General Structural Dynamics 

CE253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 

CE256: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 

CE257. Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 

CE258: Harbor and Coastal Engineering II 

CE 310: Sedimentation Engineering 
Be Sli: Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
E 8S 221: Theory of Elasticity I | 
RA 240: Fracture Mechanics 
lue S 241: Fatigue and Failure of Materials | 


251-52. Transportation Workshop 
we 253: Control of Automated Transit Networks 
A 259: Random Vibration of Structures 
- 285: Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
ES 288: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
EN SN 298: Research 
$ -300: Thesis Research 
Res 315: Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
e 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
MR M 399: Dissertation Research 
35-56: Urban Transportation Technology 


tare 231: Theory of Traffic Flow 

"U&Rp 208: Urban Transportation Planning 

‘tired 209: Urban Transportation Models | 
V for Courses for MS Degree: CE 201 or 202, 210, 220, 221 or 223, and EngS | 
lu3,DSc Degree: ApSc 212, 213 or 214, CE 252, EngS 285, 288, and EngS 


Option III: Transportation Systemst 


E 220: Urban Transportation Engineering 

E223: Traffic Engineering 

Environmental Impact Assessment | 
Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 

RAS 265: Transportation Management I 


à 4266: Transportation Management II 


Tuy ban and Regional Planning course descriptions, see the Undergraduate ond Graduate 


MT 
Crog, te crx for admission to this option are ApSc 115 and Stat 191 (see the Undergraduate 
ulletin), 


Mate p 
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EAd 281-82: Systems Analysis and Management 
EngS 251-52: Transportation Workshop 
EngS 253: Control of Automated Transit Networks 
ME 255-56: Urban Transportation Technology 
ME298: Research 
ME 299-300: Thesis Research 
OR201: Survey of Operations Research Methods I 
OR202: Survey of Operations Research Methods II 
OR231: Theory of Traffic Flow 
OR251: Linear Programming 
OR252: Nonlinear Programming 
OR271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR273: Digital Systems Simulation 
OR277:  Queuing Theory 
*U&RP 201: Introduction to Urban and Regional Planning 
U&RP 208: Urban Transportation Planning 
*U&RP 209: Urban Transportation Models 


Required courses for MS Degree: CE 220, 223, EngS 251, and OR 201. 


Civil Engineering Graduate Courses 


201 Design of Metal Structures (3) ael 
Structural behavior of metal structures, conception and design of ad pri 
structural components and systems, hysteretic behavior, plastic des! topi 
ciples, box type girders, cable systems, composite girders, and specta 
Prerequisite: CE 191 or equivalent. (Spring) 


202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 


Structural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, conception and 
sign of structural components, prestressed concrete, slabs, ultimate ast (i 
and deformation, box type girders, hysteretic behavior, safety cont eal) 
tions, and special topics. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. 


203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 


Structural behavior and failure modes of prestressed pen ug 
design in prestressed concrete, including long-span structure ing) 
and precast systems. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. (Spr ) 


204 Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) i 
Theories of soil strength; bearing capacity of shallow foundation: y, 
their design; deep foundations, including pile types and design | "T 
theories of lateral earth pressure with applications; stability a0% | 
slopes. Selected experiments in the soil mechanics laboratory. 


site: approval of Department. (Spring) | 
205 Applied Soil Mechanics H (3) flow of 

Nature of soil, including geological and pedological aspects tress d 

water in soil; seepage involving foundations, dams, and wells; $ ons 


tribution in earth masses; one- and three-dimensional theories © pan? | 
dation; analysis of settlement. Selected experiments in the soil - 
laboratory. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


206 Foundation Engineering (3) 


Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics applied c ze 
analysis and design of spread footings and mat foundations, P' ile f 


B 
m di ate 
For Urban and Regional Planning course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graau 
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lions, retaining structures, including sheeting and bracing systems, and 
Waterfront structures. Problems associated with subsurface exploration, 
“Watering excavations, and underpinning. Prerequisite: approval of 
partment. (Spring) 


He. 

| Soil Dynamics (3) 
ltess-strain behavior of soil under transient and repeated loads, effects of 
à thquakes upon foundations and earth dams, design of machinery foun- 
ations, Prerequisite: CE 204. (As arranged) 


E 
p Engineering (3) 
fassification and properties of rock; nature of rock masses and rock 
| ‘continuities; field exploration; methods of excavation; design and 
Dp ications to foundation slopes, tunnels, and chambers in rock. Pre- 
"uisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


i 
Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) 
dvanced theories of consolidation. Yield condition in soils. Application 
^ theories of plasticity in soil mechanics. Elements of wave propagation 
N Soils, including surface waves. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, and CE 204 
| 205 (As arranged) 


d) 
Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 
mitra methods of analysis of statically indeterminate structures, matrix 
k ysis based on flexibility, stiffness, energy and variational methods, sub- 
Ucturing techniques; consideration of plastic collapse of structures; in- 


| (E Tw to the finite element method. Prerequisite: graduate status. 
| Ma 


lp... 
Physical and Chemical Wastewater Treatment (3) 
aid and application of physical and chemical operation and processes 
> Wastewater treatment. Topics of discussion will include sedimenta- 
n; flotation; disinfection; coagulation; flocculation; filtration; carbon 
Tption; reverse osmosis; ion exchange and thickening. Prerequisite: 
Pay” Or equivalent; prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 241. 


Üben Channel Flow (3) 


- and regimes of flow; energy and momentum principles, uniform 
' Bradually varied flow, spatially and rapidly varied flow. Flow in 
ing Prismatic channels. Unsteady flow; dam break problem, flood rout- 


T Prerequisite: CE 193 or ME 221. iig 
Üiraulic Structures (3) 


is on structures and hydraulic design criteria. Design of conveyance, 
eon cross drainage, protective and water measurement structures. 
4 *quisite: CE 212 or approval of Department. 
pien of Dams (3) 
fi lect planning and investigations. Types of dams; design of earth-rock 
Due’ and concrete gravity dams. Design of outlets, spillways, and 
*nances, Construction methods for dams. Reservoir sedimentation. 


wed inspection of dams. Prerequisite: CE 193 or graduate status. 
ing, even years) 
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215 Urban Construction Technology (3) 


: : 2.0 lot 
Precedents and contemporary trends in urban housing, building, and D 
ning technology. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Sprin 


216 Advanced Hydrology (3) > 
Precipitation, evaporation, and transpiration. Soil physics; stream fy 
drainage basins, hydrograph analysis, and stream-flow routing. or 
criteria, flood frequency statistics and analysis, flood forecasting and 
trol, water supply forecasting. Prerequisite: CE 195 or equivalent. 
(Spring) 


219 Groundwater and Seepage (3) " 
ter 


Permeability theory of groundwater flow, flownets, analogs, comp" watt! 
lutions; applications to engineering problems such as excavation wt: 
ing, flow through dams, stabilization of earth slopes. Prerequisite: 
211. (Fall) 


220 Urban Transportation Engineering (3) , 


: ; trast 
Introduction to urban transportation planning. Analysis of urbani f 
portation requirements. Evaluation procedure for the selection (Fol! 
alternative solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


221 Pavement and Runway Design (3) 


Pavement types, wheel-load characteristics; stresses in pavements and aif’ 
grades; empirical methods of design of flexible and rigid highway ai ch 
field pavements; general principles of runway design. Prerequis!** 
202, and 204 or 205. (Spring) 


222 Stations and Terminals (3) » 
mi" 


Unified treatment of the functions and operation of stations and ce jte 
of transportation systems; emphasis on specifications and planning S int” 
Problems of locating the facility, passenger and freight handling st 
modal and inter-modal interfacing, communication and control $, w 
tions include railroad and subway stations, bus terminals, & 

harbors. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) | 


223 Traffic Engineering (3) a 


Roadway traffic capacity and other road network performance "ye 
ures; methods of characterizing steady and unsteady traffic at ds? 
nomena; traffic behavior monitoring techniques, instruments, a 

processing; impact of vehicle and operator dynamics on t igi 
behavior; road bottleneck flow dynamics; traffic control sig” s | 
theory and practical implementation; traffic signal control syst? fl 
conventional street networks and limited access expressways; 1 of 
of traffic control system implementations. Prerequisite: approva 


partment. (Fall) | 


* 
= 


237 Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design (3) 


$ Ae - " : h (UIT. 
Basic principles and practical considerations; hydraulic and struc d j 
| 

| 


quirements; basic parameters and elements of design; layout aster 
of water supply and sewage systems, pumping stations, an io 
treatment plants; development of design parameters; cost “Fall) 


existing plant expansions. Prerequisite: graduate status. 
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"Environmental Microbiology (3) 


Basic cellular organizations and processes related to waste treatment; 

Microorganisms as disease-carrying agents in natural and waste water; 

liboratory tests for coliform organisms and viruses, and analysis of acti- 
| Vated sludge. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


" Environmental Chemistry (3) 


*mical composition and chemical analysis of water; chemical treatment 
Water and waste water; laboratory tests of solids, BOD, COD, phos- 

Phorus, nitrogen, etc., as related to water quality. Prerequisite: approval of 
Partment. (Fall) 


be... 

| Solia Waste Disposal (3) 
vħaracteristics of solid waste; collection, transportation, and disposal prac- 
čes; regional planning and management; resource and energy recovery 
9m solid waste. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


ap. 
Environmental Impact Assessment (3) 
| Public 


cw policy and legislation at federal, state, and local levels concerning 
ality 


of the environment. Strategies and methodologies which have been 
Veloped to assess impact of engineering projects. Technology of assess- 
tt Impact on air and water quality and on land use, applied to transpor- 

On facilities, water supply and pollution control facilities, and indus- 


tria] . : a 
nd community development. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
all) 


Y 
Advanced Metal Structures (3) 


nception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings by elas- 
pend inelastic methods, suspended roofs, earthquake considerations, and 
‘Que structural systems. Prerequisite: CE 201 or equivalent. (Fall) 


Jl 
| Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
aie Ption, analysis, and design of low-rise and high-rise buildings by ulti- 
tone: Strength methods, precast systems, progressive collapse, earthquake 
Pre, tations, domes, folded plates, shell-type structures and special topics. 
'equisite: CE 202 or equivalent. (Spring) 


1 
General Structural Dynamics (3) 


lysis of single and multiple degree of freedom structural system un- 

Steady-state and transient loads: response of discretized structural 

laa such as rigid frames, plates, and thin shells under dynamic 

$ including earthquakes, wind, and blastic loading; introduction to 

CR rabilistic methods in structural dynamics. Pierequisite: ApSc 115, 
` *10, or equivalent; and approval of Department. (Spring) 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 

fa ational and structural failure mechanisms; instability, fracture, and 

fp e. Operational and structural safety, probability of failure. Aspects 

ly Tobabilistic structural analysis, statistics of extremes, risk and reliabili- 

, "OPtima] design criteria. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Fall) 


IT. À 
Pecial Topics in Structural Engineering (3) 


NR Problems in structural mechanics and design: (1) thermal stresses 
Tüctura] systems, (2) advanced probabilistic structural mechanics, (3) 
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loads, or (5) advanced structural applications. May be repeated for " 
Prerequisite: CE 210 and approval of Department. Topic to be 
in the Schedule of Classes. (As arranged) 


255 Coastal Processes (3) " 


Longshore currents and nearshore circulation; coastal sediment Pod 
ties and analysis, longshore transport processes and rates; sediment 


A ech jo 
response of beaches to wave action and structures; tidal inlets, Im "ligati? 
ta 


bypassing; beach nourishment; wind transport of sandy dune staf ) 
sediment tracing. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring 
256 Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) " 


Application of wave mechanics to the analysis of wave motion 1n ha or 
and offshore regions: reflection, diffraction, refraction. Wave spect” cg 
curement of spectral data by direct measurement or from hin pi ! 
techniques. Beaches and littoral drift, mixing processes, outfalls ? 
takes in the oceans and estuaries, wave forces on coastal and 0 
structures, harbor oscillations, tides in estuaries. Prerequisite: 
ME 221; or equivalent. (Fall) 


115 


257 Harbor and Coastal Engineering I (3) 
Waves and swells, tides and currents, coastal regime, estua 
structures for coastal protection, principles of harbor navigation, 
planning and harbor design, breakwaters and sea walls, quays oes 
internal access structures; maintenance of external and intern? 
dredging. Prerequisite: CE 256. (Spring) 


ries and gd 


258 Harbor and Coastal Engineering II (3) f m 
Interaction between structures and waves. Analysis and design sing p 
structures: piers, jetties, and protective structures; off-shore 4n s equi’ 


261 Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) j "d 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with oti 
boundary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic i oe? 


theory of folded plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; "ug 
linear bending theory and its simplification to membrane theo atf 
ing stresses in shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. Spec! | 
cations. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Spring) | 


262 Design of Plate and Shell Structures (3) " 
Design of long-span plate and shell roof structures in reinforce y 
and metal; design of containers for fluids and granular mater! 
puter applications in the analysis of such structures. Prered 
201, 202, 261; or equivalent. (Fall) 


nd 
97 
% 


yisit’ 


263 Theory of Structural Stability (3) PL 
"T. 


General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic and inelastic col ios 


- í eld d 
frames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational methods. cures die 


plates and shells under static loads; stability of stiffened struc att a” 
of imperfections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: gr? 
(Fall) 
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) 

5 iret a . Me ; 
Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering (3) 
Selected topics such as rheology of soils, computer applications, excava- 
En and tunneling, ocean engineering problems, or other special topics. 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
As arranged) 


) 
“Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
and Other Natural Hazards I (3) 


Nature of dynamic loads in problems which arise from earthquakes, tor- 

Oes, hurricanes, and recurring winds; other natural hazard loading 
Sich as floods, expansive soils, storm surges, and tsunamis; characteris- 
tics of earthquakes; seismicity, zoning maps, response spectra, wind char- 
| ‘terization, and wind tunnel simulation. Use of probabilistic concepts in 
ad determination. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


ec: 
Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 
d Other Natural Hazards II (3) 


| Brief review of natural hazard loadings and random formulation; earth- 

; Quake and wind design considerations and procedures; review of code re- 

| Qirements and specifications; balanced risk approach for natural hazards; 
“0st effectiveness of integrated natural hazard design; special problems. 
Terequisite: CE 266 or approval of Department. (Fall) 


A 
q 
l Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) 
so oductory course designed to acquaint the student with some physical 
| Ncepts and mathematical tools of theoretical marine hydromechanics. 
‘tivation of the fundamental equations and boundary conditions of a 
EM Media; application of potential-flow theory to fluid motion around 
©- and three-dimensional bodies; perturbation concepts. Introduction to 
in-ship and slender-body theories. Derivation of force and movement of 
ones in calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
*red off-campus only. (As arranged) 


] 


hy 
Biological Wastewater Treatment (3) 


“ory and application of biological methods for wastewater treatment. 
matao Ples of biological treatment; biological lagoons; trickling filter acti- 
it ed sludge process; anaerobic and aerobic digestion of sludge. Prerequi- 

* or corequisite: CE 240. (Spring) 


y 
Vater Supply Engineering (3) 
Vantity and quality aspects of water supply engineering are discussed. 
Opics include reservoir sizing, groundwater, distribution systems, treat- 
49. Processes and chemistry of waters. Prerequisite or corequisite: CE 
and 241. (Fall) 


? 


14 
Mechanics of Water Waves (3) 
ig, tional theory for deep- and shallow-water waves, reflexion, refrac- 
» diffraction, attenuation. Water waves of finite amplitude: shallow- 
ater theory, tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary waves. 
E" generation by wind, state-of-the-art based on correlation between 
M Ty and measurements. Wave-breaking and reflexion. Prerequisite: 
* 221 or equivalent and permission of instructor. (Fall) 
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275 Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) pe 
Selected topics: (1) marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, (2) inte s 
(internal) waves, (3) applied random processes in ocean an credi 
engineering, or (4) other selected topics. May be repeated for 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


276 Water Resources Planning and Control (3) 
The parameters of water resources planning and control; eco 
water resources and related natural resources; economics of Wa 
control; physical parameters of water resource development; w 
sources law. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


nomics a 
ter 4 
ater 


277 Industrial Waste Treatment (3) 


The nature of industry and waste generation; industrial wast 
istics; waste measurements; techniques utilized in industrial waste y 
ment and control; nuclear waste control; reuse of industrial € ue e 
sewage for industrial process water; problems associated with ue st 
and disposal of industrial wastes and their effects on receiving iy 
Prerequisite: CE 211 or equivalent; prerequisite or concurrent regis 

CE 240. (Fall) 


e charac 


278 Pollution Transport System (3) pu yi 
Distribution of pollutants in natural waters and atmosphere; diffus! ji 
advective transport; mathematics for stream pollutant deoxys™ 
rates; groundwater pollution transport; sediment transport; therm d esl 
port; numerical simulation of pollutant transports in streams 
aries. Prerequisite: CE 193, ME 131. (Fall) 


279 Unit Operations in Environmental Engineering (3) 
Lecture and laboratory. Investigation of unit processes used ! boo 
wastewater treatment, Current literature is reviewed and exper! (s 
ried out, Prerequisites or corequisites: CE 211 and 272. 
alternate years) 


n water A 


280 Water Resources Systems (3) , yit 
Water resources planning and control; water quality planning: yd 
supply planning, comprehensive planning and management. 
of systems. Prerequisite: CE 276. (Spring) 


281 Special Topics in Water Resources (3) + age gt 
Selected Topics: morphometric properties of drainage basins; am o! 
work analysis; hydraulic geometry of streams; advanced hydrau ions A 
luvial channels; modeling of drainage basins; computer app ica gg 
chastic hydrology. Prerequisite: approval of Department. a 


282 Hydraulic Modeling (3) ; po 
Dimensional analysis and similitude. Types of models; physi iple w 
| | mathematical models. Distortions in physical models. Er (spt 
models. Prerequisite: CE 193 or ME 221 or graduate standing 
odd years) 


lig 


298 Research (arr.) á 
Basic research projects, as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 
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y 
| 3-390 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) | 


310 Sedimentation Engineering (3) 
Problems of erosion and sedimentation. Properties of sediment. Initia- | 


tion of motion. Suspension of sediment and sediment discharge theories. 
Sedimentation measurements. Economic and legal aspects. Prerequisite: 
CE 212 or approval of Department. (Fall) 


311 Mechanics of Alluvial Channels (3) 
Physical processes in drainage basins and channels. Channel forms and 
bed forms. Hydraulics and sediment transport in alluvial channels. De- 
Sign of stable channels. Qualitative and quantitative response of rivers. 
Channel stabilization, navigation channels. Case studies including en- 
Vironmental impacts. Prerequisite: CE 212 or approval of Department. 
(Spring) 


312 Advanced Hydraulics (3) 


Continuity, energy, and momentum equations. Turbulence, diffusion, and 
dispersion. Cavitation, waves, subsurface flow. Special problems in flow 
through hydraulic and marine structures. (Summer) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- | 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) | 
| 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


204 Advanced Instrumentation Techniques (3) 
Pressure and temperature sensors; shadowgraph, schlieren and interfero- 
Meter systems; laser holography; laser doppler velocimetry; signal condi- 
tioning, use of amplifiers with shielding and grounding techniques; digital 
techniques; signal multiplexing; use of computers; error analysis and data 


handling. Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(Fall) | 


215 Theory of Vibrations (3) 
Damped and undamped natural vibrations, transient response and response | 
to harmonic and periodic excitation, natural vibration of discrete and | 
Continuous systems; integral formulation of eigenvalue problems, response 
y modal analysis, approximate methods, influence of secondary effects 
v constraints, damped systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. | 
all) 


ical Engineering Graduate Courses 


216 Structural Dynamics (3) 
Methods of solving vibration problems: differential equation, Rayleigh- 
Ritz finite element. Free and forced vibration of structural components: 
Straight, curved, and thin-walled beams; plates and shells; sandwich con- 
Struction. Vibration of built-up structures. Structural wave motion, wave 
Motion in periodic structures. Prerequisite: ME 215. (As arranged) 


218 Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles (3) 


222 Applied Fluid Dynamics (3) 


223 Aeroelasticity (3) 


224 Fundamentals of Combustion Engines (3) 


225 Turbomachinery I (3) 


226 Turbomachinery II (3) 


: e : : o 
Aerodynamics of aerofoils, flow in cascades, axial compress 
namic design, axial turbine aerodynamic design, compressor 
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: , e 
Consideration of interaction between hydrodynamics, propulsion, and ( 


figuration aspects of design of floating structures and vehicles; € i , 
submergence and deep submergence; hydrofoil and vertical jet 
structural considerations. Prerequisite: EngS 228. (Fall) 


221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) " " 


The continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress tensor, strain and rate-0 yi 
tensor; fundamental equations of the flow of viscous compressible 
Laplace's equations; source, sink, and doublet; vortices, Biot 
rem and the flow field of a vortex; spherical and cylindric 
methods of singularity distributions, complex-variable methods; m 
flow of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer concept. 

site: approval of Department. (Fall) 


Subsonic lifting line wing theory, direct and inverse solution of the " 
surface theory; singularity method for wing-body combination; ifo 
lift theory; effects of camber and twist distribution; transonie de 
effect of wing sweep, area ruling concept; supersonic linearize ring) 
ory; similarity rules. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. p 


s of vale 
T 
tures, i 


y 


Introduction to aeroelastic phenomena; structural deformation: 
under static and dynamic loads; vibrations of vehicle struc 
aeroelastic problems (structural deformation, divergence, contro p 
ness, and reversal); flutter theory and calculation of flutter bow! 
aerodynamics of steady and nonsteady two-dimensional wings dio” 
sonic, sonic, and supersonic flow; strip theory applications of two neo! 
sional aerodynamics to three-dimensional lifting surfaces; piston ais 
and Newtonian-flow theory. Prerequisite: ME 215, 221; 
(Fall) 


e 

Classification of combustion engines: air cycles, vapor cycles, ipt 
combustion engines, internal combustion engines; rotary engines, d 
cating engines, and turbomachinery; ideal cycle analysis; engine anal s 
and friction; practical cycle analysis status of computerized CYC'* dist 
combustion and knocking; carburetion and fuel injection; mixture ' " 
tion; valve mechanism; ignition systems; combustion chamber; pret 
gine, rotary-engine, and turbomachinery mechanics and balance: 
quisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


sis 
Turbine, compressor, and pump types and uses; dimensional anal. 
turbomachines; cycle analysis of gas and steam turbines; ene M 
change in fluid machinery; design, characteristics, and perform. on 
turbines, compressors, and pumps; comparison of types of turbin 


pressors, and pumps. Prerequisite: ME 221. (Fall) 


r "a 
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Matching. Combustion fundamentals, combustion chemistry, and gas 
| Urbine combustion chamber design. Prerequisite: ME 225. (Spring) | 


"Viscous Flow (3) 


| “Xact solutions of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Reynolds number | 
proximations, laminar boundary-layer theory and the techniques for its 
Solution, stability of laminar flows; Reynolds theory of turbulent stresses, | 
"Pplications to internal and external flows, turbulent boundary-layer the- 
'Y; applications to heat transfer problems; flow separation. Prerequisite: 
ApSc 213; and ME 221 or equivalent. (Fall) 


t 
Hydrodynamics (3) 
| E" at large Reynolds number: vorticity dynamics, Kelvin's theorem in 
viscid flow, vorticity in motions generated from rest, boundary layers, 
Pplications of the momentum theorem. Irrotational flow theory: appli- 
lions of Bernoulli and momentum theorems to steady flows, flow due to 
"gid body, two-dimensional motion and applications of complex variable 
“ory, free surface flows, Froude numbers, criterion of dynamic similar- 
y. Effectively inviscid flow with vorticity: sheet vortex, flow with swirl, 
Ürtex system of a wing. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


à 


jk 


y 
Compressible Flow (3) 
*rmodynamics and physical properties of gases, fundamental equations 
Mae Compressible inviscid fluid, small perturbation theory, expansions in | 
of ch number and thickness parameters, second-order shock shapes, role 
Or OPY in supersonic flow, shock wave interactions, holograph trans- 
| p ation, Kármán-Tsien and other model gases, conical flows, transonic 
W theory, method of characteristics, rotational nonisentropic flows. Pre- 
“uisite: ApSc 213; and ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 
| 


i] 
| Ineroetics of Fluid Flow I (3) 


me transformations in fluid flows. Gas dynamics of combustion. Non- 


Pome flow, mixing. Mechanisms of flow induction. Applications to 


Ter 


Ping, propulsion in water, air, and space, and thrust augmentation. 
*quisite: ME 155 or equivalent. (Spring) 


Energetics of Fluid Flow II (3) 


ave Processes and their utilization. Static, dynamic, and cryptosteady 
ur ure exchange; energy equalizers and dividers. Advanced concepts of 
tip and marine propulsion. Discussion of various concepts of flow induc- 
Ore, ust generation, and environmental control. Prerequisite: ME 237 
" *quivalent, (Spring) 


*matic Synthesis (3) | 
en niques for the analysis and synthesis of function, path, and motion 
i, ating mechanisms. Algebraic and graphical methods for the dimen- 
ist al design of mechanisms having prescribed performance character- 
* Design for higher-order requirements. Computer-aided techniques | 
Bex * optimal design of planar linkages using Burmester theory, com- 
Vie Number stretch-rotation operators, Chebyshev polynomials, etc. Re- 
Of recent developments and current research. Term project. 


P "ineering Systems Design (3) 

d ibles Of systems design; interdisciplinary system simulation for me- 

tem ical, electrical, fluid, and thermal sciences; dynamic response of sys- 
5 mathematical model and analogy studies; optimization techniques 
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with computer-aided solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Department 
(Spring) 


242 Advanced Mechanisms (3) 


s ; 1 sical 

Emphasis on spatial kinematics but with some attention tO clas" 

theorems of plane kinematics. Analysis and synthesis of mechanism fil 
ra, 


lytical techniques using matrices, dual numbers, quaternion alge ign of 
and instantaneous screws, theory of envelopes. Applications to desip’ 
linkages, cams, gears, machined surfaces. Use of digital compe alter 


mechanism analysis and design. Prerequisite: ME 240. (Fall © 
nate years) 

243 Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design (3) spt 
Design of mechanical engineering systems, components, and equi pyel 


requires the integration of engineering disciplines at an advanced 


Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


246 Electromechanical Control Systems (3) ago” 
System synthesis, compensation, and stabilization using Bode dia ni 
root locus, etc.; linear and nonlinear characterization of mecha! n 
electromechanical, and electronic control components. Prerequisite: 
proval of Department. (Fall) 

247 Fluidics (3) deli 
Introduction of fluidic components and systems: behavior and p. 


of bistable and proportional jet devices, vortex amplifiers an eitis 
passive elements, transmission lines; system synthesis, coupling yal d 
Survey of current applications and research. Prerequisite: apP 


Department. (Spring) 


*248 Seminar: Aircraft Design I (3) tat 
Designing an aircraft to specifications. Regulatory requirements: c 
the-art limitations, computer-aided design, integration Of aircr tion ” 
ponents, economic considerations, and iterations to final configu apo 
obtain specified mission profile. Prerequisite: approval O Dep 
(As arranged) 


*249 Seminar: Aircraft Design II (3) 
Aircraft design in relation to prescribed mission requiremen ight, 
configurative concepts, detail design features. Estimation of We ta? 
desig | iof 


ts, dies 


and power of an aircraft to satisfy mission specifications; crois 
offs and compromises. Emphasis on subsonic aircraft for stea opos 
flight missions. Jet-powered and propeller-driven aircr t; ring) 
cruising aircraft. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 

251 Advanced Electromechanical Control Systems (3) i "A 
Time domain analysis and design of electromechanical contro nid 


using state space methods and matrix differential equation a 
Advanced stability analysis and design optimization techniques cba? 
linear and nonlinear systems. Examples taken from practical : 
components and systems including continuous and discrete t! 
Introduction to electromechanical switching system theory a 
Prerequisite: ME 246. (As arranged) 


254 Intermediate Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
Fundamentals of heat and mass transfer, its laws and proper 


"d 
ties. 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged: 
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lion equations and solutions for steady and transient cases. Convection of 
fat and mass. Dimensionless numbers and boundary layer concepts. 
*minar, transition, and turbulent flows. Radiation in transparent media 
‘nd at surfaces. Application to combustors and solar devices. Prerequi- 
Site: ApSc 213. (Fall) 


% 
SUrban Transportation Technology (3) 


An introduction to the technical evaluation of alternative transportation 
Nodes including bus, rail, and new technology. Includes system opera- 
lons, energy and environmental impacts, route constraints, suspension 
and Switching systems, life cycle costs, and measures of system effec- 
lveness, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


(s 
7 rey Technology I 
n 


E Overall view of energy technology, supply and demand, and the re- 
atio, 


n among energy, environment, and institutional problems. Regres- 
Sion analysis, forecasting of supply and demand, energy systems model- 
ing, analysis of cycles, Second Law analysis, nuclear energy, and energy 
ansmission. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


Y 
Energy Technology I: 


Ntinuation of ME 257. Various forms of solar energy (e.g., heating 

Cooling, photovoltaics, wind, biomass, ocean thermal gradients), tidal 
ergy, geothermal energy, energy and food production, energy systems 
Sign, and energy policy. Prerequisite: ME 257. (Spring) 


"ol " ` " - 
ar Heating and Cooling Systems (3) 
s ailability of solar energy, climatic data for solar heating and cooling. 
Stem description, solar collector, thermal energy storage, auxiliary en- 
Source; system performance requirements. Subsystems evaluations, 
lor performance analysis, collector fluid loop optimization, thermal 
vane storage requirements. System configurations and modeling, control 
Wola requirements. Estimation of the total life-cycle costs for selected 
tons heating and cooling systems. Architectural features and considera- 
$. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


y 
“Ollec 


Op. 
Heating, Refrigeration, and Air Conditioning (3) 


“oretical considerations and engineering data including psychrometrics 
Physiological principles. Load calculations, computer programs for de- 
ir and for energy analysis. Air conditioning and heating systems; all- 
t >ar and water, all-water systems; heat recovery and heat pump Sys- 
Yele central control systems. Cost estimate and economic analysis, life- 

Costing. Codes and standards. Prerequisite: approval of Depart- 
at. (Spring) 


Sign 


fla 
Air Pollution I (3) 


> Introductory course on the generation, monitoring, and control of air 
lion. Elements of the system: generation of particulate and gaseous 
ùtants in natural, industrial, and energy-generating systems; their 
»“Usformation as they diffuse into the dynamic sun-irradiated atmosphere; 
tin, ment of their impact through monitoring and inventory of emis- 
$ sources. Effects on health and welfare on urban, regional, and 


lob. : 
Fobal Scales. Air pollution standard setting and control strategy devel- 


ent. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 
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262 Air Pollution II (3) 
Laboratory and field survey and assessment of air pollution - 
A variety of laboratory techniques will be used to measure actual am 
air quality, and laboratory and field sampling of pollutant levels inside d 
immediately outside combustion systems will be conducted. Diffusion m 
chemical models will be used to relate sources and sensors of air the 
tion. A field air pollution impact assessment project will culminate 
course activity. Prerequisite: ME 261 or equivalent. (Spring) 


263 Air Pollution Control Technology (3) 

Theoretical and applied aspects of aerosol and gaseous ¢ 
from both stationary and mobile sources. Aerosol controls: 
tion, precipitation, filtration, and wet collection. Application of sc jsi 
catalysts, and combustion modification to control of gaseous em pt 
from stationary sources. Special techniques for fine particulate ogi 
(fabric, electrostatics). Control of automotive emissions through © yl 
modification, catalysts, and alternative power systems. Vapors, d 
noise. Prerequisite: ME 261 or equivalent. (Spring) 


mission Co? " 
sedi 


264 Air Pollution Seminar (3) or 26! 
Special interest and advanced topics not covered in ME 261, 26% ed p 
Special lectures by individual experts. Participants will be repere 
conduct a special topic study for contribution to the seminar. 
site: approval of Department. (Fall) 


265 Air Pollution Meteorology (3) 
Weather and motion systems of atmosphere; ground- and upper ug 
conditions; atmospheric stability and inversions; atmospheric 
and diffusion: urban and topographic effects upon meteorologica dins 
ters; effects of meteorological parameters upon transportation an op 
of pollutants; meteorological factors in plant location, design. 75 
tion, and in urban planning. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equiva 
(Fall) 


*270 Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3) 
Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, ap : 
aerodynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dynamic 
formance. Prerequisite: ME 222 or equivalent. (Spring) 


Lad 
sation 
plicat oe 


*271 VTOL Aircraft Technology (3) o 
Fundamental principles of VTOL aircraft; hovering performance cgi 
momentum theory; analysis of jet-induced interference effects; A gig” 
aerodynamics; theoretical stability and control and correlation A” 

| data; ground-effect theory and experiment; handling qualities. ite yr 

i | | elements of instrument approach and landing problem. Prerequ 


proval of Department. (Spring) 


| | *272 Powered-Lift Technology (3) jor” 
Basic principles of powered-lift aircraft; high-lift aerodyna A 
; speed stability and control; fundamentals of internally blow pen? d 


| ternally blown powered-lift concepts; the spanwise blowing pili 
delay wing stall; use of powered-lift for improved maneuve 
arranged 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when 
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fighter aircraft; aerodynamic ground effects; alleviation of noise of pow- 
ered-lift systems; aerodynamic loads associated with blown flaps. Pre- 
requisite: approval of Department. (Fall) | 


* 
273 Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3) | 
Design of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; mathema- 
tical models of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of feedback con- 
trol, stability, accuracy, and speed of response; equalization effects of non- 
linearities and noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


* 

274 Principles of Flight Guidance (3) 
Guidance requirements for atmospheric flight; implementation of guidance 
Systems using inertial and radio techniques in conjunction with automatic 
data processing. Prerequisite: ME 273. (Fail) 


275 Stability and Control of Vehicles (3) 


Derivation of equations of motion, Euler transformations and direction 
Cosines, stability derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, sta- 
bility of linear systems with application to longitudinal and lateral dynam- 
ics, Laplace transform techniques, and frequency response analysis. Pre- 
requisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


* 
276 Mechanics of Space Flight (3) 


First- and second-order Hamilton-Jacobi perturbation theory applied to 
artificial satellites, von Zeipel's methods, special and general perturbation | | 


theories for third-body perturbations. Differential correction of orbits by 
Weighted least squares and minimum variance techniques. Comparison 

| Of various filtering techniques as applied to orbit determ:nation and other 
Space flisht parameter estimation. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(As arranged) 


277 Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
| Numerical solution of partial differential equations of fluid flow; finite- 
| difference techniques for viscous and inviscid flows; stability; methods of 
Characteristics; boundary conditions; applications in subsonic and super- 
Sonic flows. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, EngS 284; or equivalent. (As ar- 
Tanged) 


* 

278 Performance, Stability, and Control of Helicopters (3) 
Development of rotor blade theories; actuator disc, blade element, vortex 
theory. Hovering and climb performance, autorotation and forward flight 
Performance. Rotor system mechanics, flapping motion of articulated and | | 
Semi-rigid rotors, blade motions in plane of rotation. General perform- 
ance and design considerations. Stability and control in hovering and 
forward flight, damping in pitch and roll, static stability with speed and | 
angle of attack. Prerequisite: ME 222, 275. (Spring) 


* 

279 Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 
Current problems and methods in high angle of attack stability and con- | 
trol. Nonlinear aerodynamics in the angle of attack region above the 
stall. Influence of aircraft design and nonlinear aerodynamics parameters 
On the poststall stability and control of aircraft. Employment of current 
*Xperimental techniques and development of equations pertaining to de- 
Veloped spin and recovery characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 275 or ap- 

NA Proval of Department. (Spring) 


at N 
t NASA.Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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280 Intermediate Thermodynamics (3) a 

| Thermodynamic systems; Gibbs equations; potentials, thermodynam^ 4 
lationships, equilibrium and stability. Statistical thermodynamics; i 
ability and macrostates; properties of perfect gases, mixtures, an n 
Elements of kinetic theory and its application to transport prof ye 
Introduction to relativistic thermodynamics. Application to chem? d 
actions, thermal radiation, magnetic, electric, and solid systems. 
site: approval of Department. (Fall) 


28 


— 


Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) " 
Molecular theories of gases; thermodynamic properties and pon 
integro-differential equation, the H-theorem and entropy: equam i 
state and potentials; the equation of change and velocity distributio m 
side equilibrium; transport properties. Field theory. Constitutiv® m 
ance, and Gibbs equations. Variational principles. Application (s rit 
port processes in engineering systems. Prerequisite: ME 280. (>? 


282 Fossil Fuels (3) - d 
Coal, petroleum, and natural gas. Fossil fuel reserves, methodolo£ y 
estimating and exploring for fossil fuels. Geophysical, geochem 
satellite techniques. Prerequisite: Chem 152. (As arranged) 


! 283 Nuclear Reactor Engineering I (3) 

World energy resources and the importance of fission energy; *^ 
nuclear structure; nuclear fission and chain reaction; critical mass; , «iy 
reactor classification; history of reactor development; nuclear 
and radiations; radioactive decay; radiation detection, hazards, 4 
tection; neutron reactions; neutron diffusion and slowing down; e 
cality condition; reflected reactors; homogeneous and heterogeneo i (e 
tor systems; transient reactor behavior and control; description "m 
surized and boiling water reactors; other reactor systems. pns 
considerations; reactor safety. Prerequisite: approval of Depart? 
(Fall) 


284 Nuclear Reactor Engineering II (3) dis 
Energy removal; reactor coolants; reactor thermal hydraulics, mei 
damage and reactor materials problems; reactor fuels; shielding | cue 
cal and structural components; preliminary reactor design; ens y 
description of nuclear reactor systems; engineered safety sys 
economics of nuclear power. Prerequisite: ME 283. (Spring 


*285 Reaction Kinetics (3) diot 
Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and heterogenous | 
in gaseous and liquid systems. Prerequisite: ME 280. (Sprit 
286 Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


287 Heat Conduction (3) yi? 
ia; fort rM 


| | Conduction of heat through solid, liquid, and gaseous med E 
and methods of analytical, numerical, and analog solutions; y du 
| and three-dimensional problems, problems in unsteady heat d 
conduction in composite regions. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 OT 
(Fall) 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged: 
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288 Convective Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 


Heat and momentum transfer in laminar and turbulent flow; application 
of boundary-layer theory to problems of forced convection; the laminar 
boundary-layer and similarity solutions; heat convection in turbulent flow, 
momentum-heat transfer analogy; the influence of temperature-dependent 
fluid properties; convective heat transfer at high velocities; mass transfer; 
formulation of a simplified theory; some solutions to the conserved prop- 
erty equation. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


289 Radiative Heat Transfer (3) 


| Nature of thermal radiation; radiative characteristics of surfaces; thermal 
radiation within evacuated enclosures; configuration factors algebra; solu- 
tion methods for the integral equations of radiant interchange; enclosures 
containing an absorbing and emitting medium; absorbing, emitting, and 
Scattering media; combined radiation, conduction, and convection. Pre- 
requisite: ApSc 214 or equivalent. (Fall) 


*290 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) 


Equation of state and physical properties for gas composed of discrete par- 
ticles; relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; Maxwell distribution 
of molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. Molecular interactions, 
free paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients. Introduction to diffusion, 
viscosity, heat conduction; imperfect gases; flow of gases at low density. 
Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 


91.9? Power Systems (3-3) 

| Design of thermal power system components and system optimization. 
Steam cycle power generation system components: steam generators, re- 

| actor coolant system, condensate and feedwater system, turbine-generator, 

waste heat removal. Heat balance studies, options for improved cycle effi- 

Ciencies, system optimization studies, component selection and design, 
cooling towers, lakes and ponds. Review of safety and pollution regula- 

| tions; testing, inspection, and codes, Survey of electric power system tech- 
nology. Prerequisite: ME 148, 187; or equivalent. (Academic year) 


293 Combustion (3) 
Basic combustion phenomena. Rate processes and chemical kinetics. 
Chain reaction theory. Detonation, deflagration, diffusion flames, hetero- 
geneous combustion. Combustion technology, computer modeling, and 
experimental measurements. Impact of pollution regulations and alternate 
fuels. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


294 Wind Energy (3) 

Technical and economic problems of energy extractions from wind. Ex- 
amination of the morphology of conversion devices; energy extraction 
from a moving fluid stream; aerodynamics of rotors. Nature of the wind, 
its special, temporal, and terrain-dependent variables. Structural, dynamic, 
and electrical problems and requirements; systems tradeoffs in wind tur- 
bine design. A wind turbine will be designed. Prerequisite: approval of 
Department. (Fall) 


295 Statistical Thermodynamics (3) 


Distribution functions; Boltzmann, Bose-Einstein, and Fermi-Dirac sta- 
OA tistics; partition functions, correspondence between classical and statistical 


IN 


at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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: > sg" á : roe 
thermodynamics. Systems with negligible effects of interparticle fo 


perfect gases, perfect electron gas, photon gas. The Debye so'l^ 
Einstein solid. Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 


296 Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


297 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


298 Research (arr.) 


ring 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and $ 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


310 Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids (3) vec 
Classification of fluids; physical properties of composite fluids; con sil 
coordinate systems; fundamentals of constitutive equations of co ids 
fluids; purely viscous fluids, Reiner and Rivlin theories, power-law j 
linear theory of viscoelastic fluids, Boltzmann principle, quasi-lineat ; 
elasticity; nonlinear theory of viscoelasticity, Rivlin-Ericksen t i t T. 
coplastic fluids, Bingham plastic fluids, Oldroyd's analysis; viscome jp 
rheogoneometry; turbulent flow of suspensions and emulsions in o 
frictional drag reduction by polymeric additives. Prerequisite: 
of Department. (Fall) 


311 Nonsteady Flow (3) T 
Eulerian and Lagrangian kinematics. Fundamental equations O oi 
steady viscous flow. Characteristics and waves; initial an d 
conditions. Piston theory and the oscillating airfoil. Nonste? uo 
with entropy production. Discontinuities, interactions, and sper pi 
sients. Gasdynamics of nonsteady combustion. Analogies an 
tions. Prerequisite: ME 235 or ME 237 or equivalent. (Fall) 


vis 


312 Theory of Turbulence (3) E 
Concept of turbulence, transition and linear theory of flow Snell f 
perimental observations on turbulence generation, turbulent ascade K 

i ergy distribution, statistical description of turbulence, energy e Rey” j 

v 


j energy spectrum in turbulence, mean turbulent energy = and ; 
"I stress closure models, turbulent shear flows in free wp on < 
i turbulence, turbulence in atmospherical environment and € prerequ 


pollution and weather systems, turbulent drag reduction. 
». ME 227. (Fall) 


313 Magnetofluidmechanics (3) Jo qi 
tins or” 


Alfven 
re. d 


plications to MHD power generators, pumps, plasma jets an L s 
controlled thermonuclear fusion, chemical synthesis and min 
tion. Prerequisite: ME 221 and ME 280. (As arranged) 
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| 315 Hypersonic Flow (3) 
Small-disturbance theory, Newtonian theory; constant-density solution, 
theory of thin shock layers, flow over blunt bodies, hypersonic viscous 
flow. Prerequisite: ME 227. (Fall) 


317 Physical Gas Dynamics (3) 
Molecular and atomic phenomena in gases, intermolecular forces, specific 
heats, equation of state for a real gas, dynamics of dissociating gas, radia- 
tion. Prerequisite: ME 235; and ME 295 or equivalent. (Spring) 

| 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates, May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


| “ering Science Graduate Courses 


201 History of Technology I (3) 
The characteristic technologies of Prehistory, the Ancient Near East, 
Greece and Rome, Byzantium and Islam, and Christian Europe. Tech- 
nology is broadly defined. Emphasis is on its manifold interactions with 
Other cultural forces. (Fall) 


| "202 Advanced General Metrology (3) 


Topics in the conceptual, physical, and mathematical aspects of measure- 
Ment, standards, design for precision measurement, and measurement at 
extreme values. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall—evening) 

i$ 

3) 
34 Probability and Statistics of Metrology (3-3) 

| Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions; sampling; 
combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional probability; cor- 
relation; analysis of variance; design and analysis of experiments; Latin 
Square experiments; factorial experiments; block and lattice design. Pre- 
requisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Academic year—evening) 


206 Technology and Human Needs (3) 


Sociology of science and technology, the solar systems and earth, popula- 
tion, nonrenewable resources, renewable resources, energy, nuclear en- 
ergy, renewable energy conversion, environment, productivity, transporta- 
tion. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall and spring) 


207 Engineering Climatology (3) 
Constitution of physical properties of earth and atmosphere, stability con- 
ditions, energy balance characteristics, atmospheric motions, storm fore- 
Casting models, tree-ring analysis, evaporation, precipitation, fog forma- 
tion, soil moisture, ground frost. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(As arranged) 


208 Energy Conservation (3) 


Methods of conserving energy without sacrificing productivity and the 
NE quality of life. Conservation methods in the home, in transportation, in 


Red 


at NASA.Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


| 


M 
a | 
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213 Renewable Resources (3) 


— 


, , " ; the 
industrial, manufacturing, and commercial sectors. Second law e fo 


modynamics from a conservation viewpoint. Construction metho 
low-energy consumption in large and small edifices. Environmenta e " 
and low-fuel consumption in ground and air transportation. Greens 
and natural fertilizers. Prerequisite: approval of Department. ( 
ranged) 


210 Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena (3) 


Mathematical models presenting social phenomena. Historical revie y 
attempts to quantify social phenomena. Population growth, birth " 
death rates; population diffusion; Lancaster equation; Richardson , 
proach; the Forrester-Meadows model. Kinetic theory formulati 9 
peaceful co-existence. Probability distributions, characteristic a: gn 
and central limit theorem. Brownian motion approach to specula y 
the stock market. Traffic flow, the statistical approach and Lig gto 
method. Quality-of-life indicators and quantification of social indic in 
Environmental modeling. Thermodynamics approach to self-rejuve isie 
systems and its application in government and organizations. Prered 


approval of Department. (As arranged) 
212 Nonrenewable Resources (3) pole” 


Interplay of geology, engineering, and economics on resources. issu 
resources in society, concepts and definitions for analyzing resource t 
Mineral commodities, their world distribution, geology, production isi 
nologies and costs, transportation systems, consumption patterns, 
tutes, recycling. Environmental impacts, energy requirements, cls 
and problems in mineral conservation; the threat of miner ^, jr 
Analysis of optimistic and pessimistic forecasts of future resou 
pletion. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arrange 


| 
s jcultif 
Food and fiber, solar energy and radiation, photosynthesis. AgnC og 


and forest biomass production, seasonal availability, collection ent 
irect 


planting. Substitution of renewable resources for depletable. ? a 
ir 


relationship. Biological and chemical conversion processes, i 
bustion, pyrolysis, enzymatic hydrolysis, and hydrogenation. al got 
of scale and life cycle cost of conversion systems. Environmet, riet 
socio-economic impacts of alternative land usage. Institution 


Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
214 Geothermal Energy (3) "TL 
Geothermal energy due to thermal gradients in the earth, funda™ enti 


geological gradients, geographic location of potential geotherm® c go? 
sources, comparison of methods of exploration and study O L ure 
hot rock systems. Generation of electricity from geotherma ntal 
Obtaining hot water process heat. Equipment design. Environ pro 
fects and means of mitigating adverse conditions. Prerequisite: 

of Department. (As arranged) 


215 Advanced Strength of Materials (3) "Ld 


. an 
Advanced problems of stress and strength analysis of structural ^g 
chine elements: bending, torsion and buckling of thin-walled inso 
Curved beams, stress-concentrations, thermal stresses, Creep ^ quis" 


: . re 
and stress relaxation, contact problems, composite elements. Pre 
approval of Department. (Spring) 

217 Analytical Mechanics (3) " yl 
n 


Fundamental principles, generalized coordinates, variational pr! 
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lagrange’s equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton’s equations, theory 
of small oscillations. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


"htroduction to Continuum Mechanics (3) 

| Mhematics of a continuum, equations of motion, linear isotropic elastic 
“lid, Newtonian viscous fluid, integral formulation of general principles, 
“imple applications. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


| Theory of Elasticity I (3) 

| litrodüction to Cartesian tensor analysis; deformation, stress, linear con- 
llutive relations, formulation of boundary value problems, variational 

Pinciples; torsion and bending of prismatical rods, plane problems in 

| tlastostatics, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


ün d 

| “tory of Elasticity II (3) 
Application of integral transforms and analytic function theory to solution 
; Plane problems in static and dynamic elasticity. Introduction to three- 

'mensiona] elastostatics. Prerequisite: EngS 221, ApSc 211. (Fall, odd 
Wars ) 


up 1 
| hysical Oceanography (3) 

"Water, equations of motion, interaction between air and sea, currents, 
| mn “Waves in deep and shallow waters, long ocean waves, tides, wave- 
| tistics, sea ice. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


Tran. pe : 

'ansformations in Materials (3) 

*rmodynamics of solids, statistical interpretation of entropy, lattice de- 
ts, equilibrium in multicomponent systems, rate theory, diffusion, phase 
Nsformations, nucleation and growth, precipitation, martensitic trans- 
"ations. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring, odd years) 


tr 


qj 
Deformation of Materials (3) 
qj, Cation geometry, stress field of dislocations, forces on a dislocation, 
mi ation reactions, dislocation dynamics, yield, Plastic flow, work hard: 
| hart Tecovery, solid solution hardening, precipitation and dispersion 
of *ning, mechanisms of creep, yield, and fracture. Prerequisite: approval 
€partment. (Fall, odd years) 


S| 
‘tucture of Materials (3) 
í * lattices, crystal structures, planes, directions, anisotropy, texture 
teh Preferred orientations, stereographic projections, Bragg’s law, Laue 
niques, moving crystal diffraction, Debye-Scherrer method, X-ray 
‘trometry, electron microscopy, bonding energy of crystals, lattice en- 
» lattice vibrations, free electron theory, zone theory, alloy theories, 
i Nductors, insulators and semiconductors, magnetism, resistivity, defects 
, Metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall, even years) 


i Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) 

Tess-strain relationship for orthotropic materials; invariant properties 
| hi an orthotropic lamina; biaxial strength theory for an orthotropic la- 
b 4; mechanics of materials approach to stiffness; elasticity approach 
th Stiffness; classical lamination theory; strength of laminates; statistical 
Da E Of fatigue damage for composites. Prerequisite: approval of De- 


“tment, (Spring, even years) 


4G, 
> *Mposite Materials (3) 
"ciples of composites and composite reinforcement; micromechanics 
ailure; interface reactions in various composites; reinforcing mate- 
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rials; structure of composites—fiber-reinforced polymers, filler-reinfo™ 
| polymers, fiber-reinforced metals, directionally solidified alloys, disp? ji 
strengthened metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 

odd years) 


*236 Experimental Techniques in Materials Science (3) " 
Sample preparation. Optical microscopy including polarized light meth 
phase contrast, interferometry. X-ray microscopy including Lave ge 
nique and Debye-Scherrer method. Electron probe microanalysis 
tron microscopy including electron optics, image formation and scot! 
for scanning and transmission electron microscopy. Field ion micro 

i Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring, even years) 


F 237 Environmental Effects on Materials (3) " 
| Aqueous corrosion, electrochemistry, electrochemical reactions, pol ; 
| Í tion, environmental factors, integranular corrosion, stress corrosion: ig 
| | temperature corrosion, kinetics and mechanisms of corrosion, OX" 

| liquid metal corrosion, irradiation effects. Prerequisite: approva 

| partment. (Fall, even years) 


| *239 Physical Ceramics (3) p 

| Crystal chemistry and the systematic study of the structure of Co 
materials; solid reactions occurring at elevated temperatures; 
vitrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects; reaction rate | 
elastic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent solids; ^ 4 
elastic behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems; phase equi" 
ceramic systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Sprin 


sint 


240 Fracture Mechanics (3) ssi? 
Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions, mec 
of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, fracture ros 
ness, engineering analysis, notch strength analysis with limit pp 

crack propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, comparison o eve! 

continuum theories. Prerequisite: EngS 221 or CE 261. (Spring: 


years ) 


241 Fatigue and Failure of Materials (3) 
Extreme environments: oxidation, corrosion, high temperat i 
tigue: cyclic hardening and softening, crack initiation and proP mel! 
statistical analysis of strength. Prerequisite: approval of D*P 
| (Fall, odd years) 


242 Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) ei 
waste A^, e. 


Techniques and technologies for recovering and re-using V hips 9f, 
and developing low-resource waste systems. Direct relations list 
d pe 


. fr 
ure creeP y 


| cycling and waste reduction to energy conservation. Effect O 
| on energy and environmental impacts of alternative materials an 
| ucts; legal, economic, institutional, and environmental policy are 
| recycling and waste reduction. Prerequisite: approval of Dep 

| 


(Spring) 
| *249 Special Topics in Materials Science (3) 

Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
| | 251-52 Transportation Workshop (3-3) gui 
| Students and staff from various disciplines are brought together fof 
| | 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged: 
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of a selected transportation topic, or for study of the land-use objectives 
and transportation needs of a selected urban area and a survey of pertinent 
information and applicable solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Depart- 
ment. (Academic year) 


253 Operational Control of Urban Transit Networks (3) 
(Formerly Control of Automated Transit Systems) 
General discussion of the essential functions of operation and control for 
various systems, with emphasis on the automation of these functions. 
Regulation of roadway traffic flow, management of public transit fleets, 
and automatic control of subways and of automated guideway transit 
systems. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


256 Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media (3) 
Physical basis of anelasticity, viscoelasticity, plasticity, and viscoplasticity; 
constitutive equations of elastic and viscoelastic media; foundations of the 
theories of plasticity and viscoplasticity; boundary-value problems and 
wave propagation in inelastic media. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent 
and approval of Department. (Spring, odd years) 


259 Random Vibration of Structures (3) 
Introduction to random processes; responses of linear structures to sta- 
tionary and nonstationary random inputs; structural responses to earth- 
quakes, storm waves, boundary layer turbulences, wind loads, random 
temperature, etc.; failure analysis of structures under random loads; first 
passage failure, fatigue, stress-corrosion and crack propagation under 
random stress histories. Prerequisite: CE 252 or ME 215 or approval of 


Department. (Fall) 


_ 260 Random Process Theory in Engineering (3) 
Spectral analysis, linear system, the superposition principle; statistical pre- 
diction and probability function, Rayleigh distribution and its properties, 
threshold crossing problems, prediction of extreme values; statistical pre- 
diction of random vibration, application to civil and mechanical engineer- 


ing. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Fall) 


* 

263 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I (3) 
Atmospheric radiation: phenomenological equation of transfer; solutions 
to the transfer equation; optical, physical, and chemical properties of at- 
mospheric constituents; remote sensing and the direct inversion problem; 
energy transfer and atmospheric structure. Prerequisite: approval of De- 

: Partment. (As arranged) 

264 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers II (3) 
Atmospheric dynamics: mean structure of the atmosphere, temperature, 
Pressure, and wind fields; mass, momentum, and energy transfer; large- 
Scale features of atmospheric circulation; regional features of atmospheric 
Circulation; micrometerology. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


(As arranged) 
270 Theoretical Acoustics I (3) 


Basic acoustic theory in stationary and uniformly moving media; waves 
in infinite space; sound transmission through interfaces between layered 
Media and between media in relative motion; sound radiation from simple 
solid boundaries, source and dipole fields; propagation inducts and en- 
Closures; elements of classical absorption of sound. Prerequisite: ME 221 


co and ApSc 213 or equivalent. (As arranged) 


at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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n *271 Random Process Theory I (3) " 
| Random processes; stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square calculus; ^. 
| and cross-correlations and spectra; random processes in linear p 
mean-square estimation, prediction and filtering; zero and level cro 
and peak distributions; applications in aerospace sciences. Prered 
EngS 203 or approval of Department. (As arranged) 


*272 Random Process Theory II (3) 


Discrete and continuous state Markov-processes; chains, queues, di 
sion, and passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation and sto 
control; estimation of correlations and power spectra; applications IP jp 
munication theory; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic line 
tion and stability. Prerequisite: EngS 271. (As arranged) 


*273 Time Series Analysis (3) 
Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; auto- he 
correlations and spectra; periodogram, Blackman-Tukey and pi 
ing methods of spectral estimation; effects of finite length and dig! tio if 
variability; coherence. Fast Fourier transform techniques; applica 


d c 
filer 


ept 
: | modern technology. Prerequisite: EngS 271 or approval of Dep 
| (As arranged) 
274 Environmental Noise Control (3) rat 
|| | Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibration on man p eo 


cal sources of noise and their control; building noise, ventilation s d 

| noise, mechanical equipment noise, aircraft noise; automobile a^ 

He noise; factors affecting vibration levels and vibration control by stro (AS 
design, damping, and isolation. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. 
arranged) 


*275 Theoretical Acoustics II (3) ‘scot 
General theory of sound propagation in homogeneous media, vas 
and heat conduction effects; methods of solving the inhomogeneoU is’ 
equation; theory of sound radiation, sources, dipoles, quadrupoles)" op 

| tion from moving sources; scattering and diffraction of soun "m 

| stacles; introduction to acoustics of inhomogeneous media, g 

| acoustics. Prerequisite: EngS 270. (As arranged) 


E ' *276 Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) easi! 
| Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, standards e std 
ments and calibrations, signal recording and processing, acoust! jgu 
vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing te° (AS 
flow mechanical measurements. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. 
arranged) 


| *277 Physical Acoustics (3) 


Concepts of continuum mechanics and thermodynamics, 
tion in real media, thermal viscous and relaxational attenua 
| electric crystals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid an 
| | able porous media. Prerequisite: EngS 275. (As arrang 
| 


wave 21 
ions, " 
tom fort 


*278 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) 


odolo8! , 
* * 2 o: 
Auditory system and its response to sound, experimental meth mois? god 
| psychoacoustics, subjective response to sound, environmenta 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged: 
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its evaluation, criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, nonauditory 
System response to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As 


arranged) 


* 

279 Human Factors in Engineering (3) 
Man-machine interface, effects of physical stress on human behavior and 
performance, life support system, learning and conditioning of physical 
Stress. (Spring) 


| 
D 

| 280 Special Topics in Acoustics (3) 

Current methods and problems in acoustics. Topics chosen from such 

areas as aerospace noise generation and control; instruments and proce- 

dures for acoustics measurements; and responses of structures, people, and 


communities to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As ar- 


ranged ) 


* 
281 Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering 


Mechanics Problems (3) 

Techniques for efficient construction of large computer programs for engi- 
neering systems with emphasis on fundamental structured programming 
Principles. Application to engineering mechanics systems such as finite 
elements and structural optimization. Effects of CPU organization and 
Other hardware features of computer systems at NASA-Langley on numer- 
ical computations involved in engineering systems. Organization and 
management of data bases for large engineering mechanics systems. Pre- 
Tequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


282 Computer-aided Design (3) 

Fundamental concepts in the development of computational algorithms 
for the design of structures, machine component and assemblies, and 
Other engineering systems. Representation of the design process and de- 
Sign specifications as a network of decision tables and logical flags. Op- 
timization techniques and algorithms in design applications. Interactive 
Computer-aided design methods based on the use of remote access com- 
Puter terminals. General purpose computer programs for engineering 
analysis and design. Students, individually or in groups, are required to 
develop a small-scale general-purpose design program in an appropriate 
area such as structural design, machine design, urban planning, environ- 
mental quality control, etc. Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent, and CE 
210 or equivalent, and approval of Department. (Fall) 


283 Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 

Curve-fitting techniques as applied to computer graphics; construction of a 
library of geometric lines and curves connecting a series of discrete points. 

epresentation of two- and three-dimensional geometrical shapes by a set 
Of discrete points. Automatic generation and display on CRT screen of 
Beometrical shapes consisting of a grid of discrete points interconnected 
y user-selected geometric shapes. Automatic mesh generation, transfor- 
Mations, projections, and the concept of “hidden” lines. Use of remote 
Computer terminals and graphic plotter equipment in interactive computer- 
Braphics applications. Prerequisite: EE 51 or equivalent, and EngS 284 


9r equivalent. (Spring) 
mai 


at N 
NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


| 
LI 
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284 Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 


Uses of computers in engineering and science; numerical interpola 
integration and differentiation; least squares approximations and pe 
cation to data fitting; roots of polynomials; eigenvalue and eigen 
problems; solution of systems of linear equations; ordinary differe” 
equations; introduction to solution of partial differential equations; i 
plications to initial and two-point boundary value problems 1 


rte vi 
neering mechanics and other areas of engineering. Prerequisite: apP’ 
of Department. (Fall) 

285 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) i 


Formulation of the finite element method through variational princ fH 
for structural and continuum mechanics problems. Plane stress; 
strain, three-dimensional elasticity, plate bending, thermal conduction i 
potential flow. Techniques of constructing and assembling characte o 
elemental matrices, computer implementation of the finite element me 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


*286 Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures (3) 


Statics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay between st 
ers and skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled stri 
strength and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures; classify 
of loads and safety factors; different considerations governing th€ €^. 
of thin-walled structures; critical evaluation of various structu 4) 

procedures. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arrange 


ffe 


*287 Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) 


Review of techniques for automated design including mathematica 
gramming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria; applicat og 
automated design techniques to stiffened and composite shell-tyP® * 4 
tures; multiple-load conditions and design constraints. Prerequisite: 
proval of Department. (As arranged) 


ro 
1 P, 


288 Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics (3) ø 
Formulation of various finite element models in solid mechanics. 
nation of errors, convergence characteristics. Application to nonline p b 
dynamic problems including large deflection, stability, and inelasti¢ py? 
lems. Recent developments of finite element methods. Prerequisite: 
285. (As arranged) 


289 Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


298 Research (arr.) (p 


Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


*310 Aeroacoustics (3) jg 


: : son, P 
General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagatio® ps0” 
hill’s formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and ticor 
jet noise, boundary layer noise, fan and compressor noise, he 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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noise, sonic booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite: 
EngS 275. (As arranged) 


l RE : 
| 311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3) 
| Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media. Interaction 
| between linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation through nonlinear 
| media, applications to transmission of sound through ducts with flow and 
absorbing walls. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged ) 
* — P . 
312 Theory of Random Vibration (3) 
Response of linear systems to stationary random inputs. Failures result- 
ing from dynamic response. Response of space vehicle structures to in- 
tense noise fields, measurement, and application. Prerequisite: EngS 271, 


| ME 215. (As arranged) 


* * . 1 
313 Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) 
Coupled response of structures to sound, system of infinite extent, system 
of finite extent, sound radiation from structure, sound transmission through 
structure. Panel response to turbulent boundary-layer excitation. Sound 
radiation from mechanically excited structure vibration. Prerequisite: 


EngS 270, 312. (As arranged) 


314 Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
Advanced methods for numerical solution to engineering problems: 
finite difference solutions to elliptic, parabolic, and hyperbolic equations, 
method of characteristics, implicit and explicit initial value methods and 
their stability, optimization and mathematical programming methods, 
numerical solutions to integral equations, selected topics for fourth-gen- 
eration computers. Prerequisite: EngS 284, ApSc 213. (Spring) 


315 Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) 
Polar decomposition, invariance, isotropy, representation theorems for 
invariants and isotropic tensor functions; deformation, kinematics, stress, 
balance principles; principles for constitutive relations; applications to 
nonlinear elasticity and non-Newtonian fluids. Prerequisite: ApSc 212. 
(Spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
Nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


(Fall and spring) 


u- 


Sed at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


“ 
» 
2 
2 
Ee 
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Electrical Engineering and Computer Science 


Professors M.F. Eisenberg, A.D. Friedman, R.B. Heller, W.K. Kahn, W 


Maurer, A.C. Meltzer, R.E. Merwin (Research), R.L. Pickholtz (Chairman 
A.M. Abd-Alla MJ. 

Professorial Lecturers J.M. Aein, J.T. Coleman, D. Hogan, E.M. Lipsey, ^" 
Marcus, S.A. Musa, K.R. Shah, J.E. Shore 

Associate Professors E.H. Braun, J.D. Foley, H.J. Helgert, L.J. Hoffm9^ 
N. Kyriakopoulos, R.H. Lang, T.N. Lee 

Adjunct Associate Professor M.H. Loew oil 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.G. Adler, C. Alexander, Jr., J.W. Ben R 
W.T. Bisignani, H. Carus, P.J. Crepeau, A. Das, G. Frenkel, A.S. Gill, be A 
Hahn, B.M. Horowitz, J.A. Knight, D.M. LeVine, G.E. Lyon, T.P. McG A 
F.P. Pantuso, D.C. Rohlfs, F.J. Ricci, D.C. Roberts, L.A. Rubi) 
Schneider, B.P. Shah, J.L. Torres, C.C. Wang, W. Wasylkiswkyj 

Assistant Professor M.B. Feldman . JÉ 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers G. Babaoglu, T.M. Bottegal, F.M. Brost 7, 
Carson, N. Dresner, C. Dunham, J.B. Eisenberg, P.J. Fox, M.S. Gluck st 
Hung, L.M. Leibowitz, P.A. Lamb, D.H. Pugh, R. Schneider, J. Silverm 
D.R. Smith, P. Volkmar, D. Woolf, A. Zachai 

Senior Scientist W. King 

Special Lecturer P. Bock 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


Electrical engineering as an engineering discipline is concerned with masteri 
a knowledge of electricity. Electrical engineers design generators, whi¢ 
vide electrical energy for homes and factories, and transmission netWOor » 
the motors which utilize this power to drive machinery. By developing ele rio 
magnetic radiation, electrical engineers produce radio waves for the propor. 
of radio and television signals and the transmission of information via Sate". 
Electrical engineers design and develop electronic circuits used in commu. 
tions equipment and computers. These machines have enhanced our ! d 
and computational capabilities to permit mankind to solve some of its p 
complicated problems. Microminiaturization of electronic components be io 
mitted the development of handheld calculators and portable commun igt 
equipment. Electrical engineers are developing new instrumentation tO pt 
the medical profession in understanding the causes of disease and to aid 1n 
serving and prolonging life. The production of electricity from nuclear engi 
and control of nuclear power plants is of growing concern to electric p b 
neers. The world's primary energy sources are limited, and electrical pow ip 
become an even more important resource. Electrical engineers are involv 
the research to produce electrical energy directly from solar power. we! 
Electrical engineering is a branch of engineering in which practical a int 
as theoretical and scientific aspects are integrated into a well-balanced disci ee 
Basic sciences such as physics and mathematics form the roots on wh! ples” 
trical engineering builds to create an applied science and to develop pro 
solving techniques. Analysis, synthesis, and design go hand in han jj 
electrical engineering curriculum provides the student with such an integ 
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Roch, The first two years of the curriculum are common to all undergrad- 

fields in the School and develop a sound foundation of basic sciences 
led with engineering sciences. The third year continues with engineering 
Bes and begins an in-depth study of electrical engineering. The fourth 
(“iS devoted totally to electrical engineering. At the fourth year the student 
n Choice of either following the regular electrical engineering curriculum 
Tanching off into an area of concentration in computer science or in pre- 


al engineering. 

. © Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science has modern 

Ea” equipment; including its own computer. The student has an oppor- 

b during the last year to work on individual projects where ingenuity, 

»"ed with faculty advice and guidance, allows concentration in areas such as 

à Puters, communications, microwaves, controls, electronics, medical engineer- 

Sand circuits. 

ag schedules have been arranged to accommodate the full-time, the 
Me, and the co-op student. Undergraduate courses are offered once a 


,, during the day for full-time students, and once every two years in the 
mg for part-time students. 


ect Areas 


i 
“MUNICATIONS 


EE 143: Elements of Communication Engineering Design I 
EE 144: Elements of Communication Engineering Design II 


h 
PUTER SCIENCE 


CSci 51: Applications of Computers 
CSci 52: Computers and Societal Problems 
CSci 151: Introduction to Systems Programming I 
CSci 152: Introduction to Microcomputers 
| CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems 
| CSci 154: Digital Computer Design 
| CSci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers 
| 1 156: Introduction to Systems Programming II 
1157: Machine and Assembly Language Programming 

i 158: Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages 

s Sci 159: Programming and Data Structures 
161-62: Computer Science Laboratory 


Mr 
ROLS AND SYSTEMS 


EE 172: Control Systems Design 
BE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion 
EE 178: Electrical Power Systems 


à 
etRoNIcs 


ER 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics 

EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design 

RE 122: Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design 
RE 124: Electronic Devices 
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FIELDS AND WAVES 


EE 31: 
EE 32: 
EE 133: 


Fields and Waves I 
Fields and Waves II 
Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design 


LABORATORIES AND MEASUREMENT 


EE 60: 
EE 61: 
EE 160: 
EE 161-62: 
EE 165: 


Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I 
Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II 
Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory 

Senior Design Project 


MEDICAL ENGINEERING 


EE 184: 


NETWORKS 


EE 11: 
EE 12: 
EE 113: 
EE 116: 


Core Curriculum 


Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design 


Linear Networks I 

Linear Networks II 

Network Analysis and Design 
Introduction to Network Synthesis 


Normally the first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields in 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


EE 51: 
Math 30-31: 


or 


Math 31: 
Phys 3: 

Engl 9 or 10: 
Elective: 


EE 52: 
Math 32: 
Math 33: 

Phys 14: 
Elective: 


«ha 
* Transfer students who have not successfully completed a college-level calculus course with | 
of C or better from an accredited institution, or high school students who did not take 9? ^ . 


First Semester 


Applications of Computers (3) 
Precalculus and Single-Variable Calculus I (3)* 


Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 

Foundations of Physics (3) 

English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester 


Computers and Societal Problems (3) 
Single-Variable Calculus II (3)7 

Multivariate Calculus (3)t 

Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


o 


, 


placement (AP) calculus course and receive a score of 4 or 5 on the AP test, will be bs als™, 


take a one-hour locally administered math placement test at registration. This test COV He 
trigonometry, and graphs. Students who do not place directly into Math 31 as a result 9 
will be required to undertake a combined pre-calculus and calculus course (Math 30— 
first semester; this combined course meets five hours per week and carries three s 


ug D” 
31) during d 
emester bo i 


credit if the student successfully completes the second half (Math 31) of the combined c9" 
t Math 32 and Math 33 may be taken in a one-semester combined course, Math 32-33. 


CSci 153: 
EE 32: 
EE 61: 

EE 122: 
EE 152: 
EE 177: 
Elective: 


EE 121: 
EE 143: 
EE 161: 
Elective: 


EE 113: 


ApSc 57: 
ApSc 113: 
ApSc 115: 
Chem 13: 
Phys 15: 
Elective: 


ApSc 58: 
ApSc 114: 
CE 140: 
EE 11: 
Phys 16: 
Elective: 


EE 12: 
EE 20: 
EE 31: 
EE 60: 
EE 157: 
Elective: 


EE 144: 
EE 162: 
EE 172: 
Elective: 
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Third Semester 


Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
Engineering Analysis I (3) | 
Engineering Analysis III (3) 

General Chemistry (4) 

Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) | 


Fourth Semester 


Analytical Mechanics II (3) 

Engineering Analysis II (3) 

Materials Science (3) 

Linear Networks I (3) 

Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) | 


"tica Engineering Curriculum 


Fifth Semester 


Linear Networks II (3) 
Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

Fields and Waves I (3) 

Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 

Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Sixth Semester 


Design of Switching Systems (3) 
Fields and Waves II (3) 
Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 

Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 

Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3) 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 

Technical electives (9) (three courses selected from EE 113, 133, 
152, 155, 178; ME 131, 187) 


Eighth Semester 


Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3) 

Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 

Control Systems Design (3) 

Technical electives (5) (two courses selected from EE 116, 124, 
160, 165, 184; ME 194) 


Technical E lecti ves 


Network Analysis and Design (3) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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EE 116: Introduction to Network Synthesis (3) 

EE 124: Electronic Devices (3) 

EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 
EE 152: Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 

EE 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 

EE 160: Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) 

EE 165: Senior Design Project (2) 

EE 178: Electrical Power Systems (2) 

EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design (3) 
ME131: Thermodynamics (3) 

ME 187: Heat Transfer Theory (3) 

ME 194: Energy Conversion (3) 


Computer Science Option 


Computer science is a developing discipline which combines electronic desi 
programming of computers, and mathematics into one comprehensive j 
The student learns the design and utilization of computers for scientilit ig 
business applications. Students who complete this option will be able to 
both hardware and software needed for minicomputer and large-scale ft 
puting systems. The student will also be competent in hardware ane yluf 
ware utilization of computers for control of large systems. The cure’, 
prepares the student for a career in computer design, applications, and U 
tion, or to continue study in graduate school. 


Prerequisite: first four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum 
pages 118—119. 


EX 


Fifth Semester 
CSci 157: Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods and High Level Languages (3) 
EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 
EE20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
EE31: Fields and Waves I (3) 
EE 60: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 


Sixth Semester 


CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 
CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures (3) 
EE 32: Fields and Waves II (3) 
EE 61: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
EE 122: Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


CSci 151: Introduction to Systems Programming I (3) 
CSci 152: Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 
CSci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
CSci 161: | Computer Science Laboratory (2) 13 ph 
Elective: Technical elective (3) (one course selected from EE 1 ae 
133, 143, 165; and one course selected from humanities 
cial sciences (3) 
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Eighth Semester 


CSci 154: Digital Computer Design (3) 
CSci 156: Introduction to Systems Programming II (3) 
CSci 162: Computer Science Laboratory (2) 
EE 172: Control Systems Design (3) 
Elective: Technical elective (3) (one course selected from EE 124, 144, 
165, 184) 


Technical Electives 


EE 113: Network Analysis and Design (3) 

EE 124: Electronic Devices (3) 

EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 
EE 143: Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3) 

EE 144: Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3) 

EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design (3) 


"medica Engineering Option 


ing pe Medical Engineering option will permit the student who completes the 
ly, O Obtain a bachelor's degree in engineering and have sufficient prepara- 
the to apply to a medical school for work toward a doctor of medicine degree. 
yy, dent will also have sufficient background to work in various allied 
! fields, in the research and development of new electronic equipment 
— medicine, or to continue as a graduate student in engineering with ex- 
al qualifications for medical engineering. 
h iae first four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum, see 


Fifth Semester 


BiSc 11: Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) 

EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 

EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

EE31: Fields and Waves I (3) 

EE 60: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
EE 157: Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 


Sixth Semester 


quise 12: Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) 
C em 22: Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) 
Sci 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 
EE 32: Fields and Waves II (3) 
EE 61: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
EE 122: Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
152: Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 


Seventh Semester 


en 151: Organic Chemistry (3) 
71153: Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) 
E : Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
E 143: Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3) 
161: Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
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Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Elective: Technical elective (3) 


Eighth Semester 


Chem 152: Organic Chemistry (3) 
Chem 154: Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) 
EE 144: Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3) 
EE 162: Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
EE 172: Control Systems Design (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Elective: Technical elective (3) 


Technical Electives 


Bioc 221-22: General Biochemistry (3-4) 
BiSc 145: Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 


BiSc 148: Histology (4) 


Electrical Engineering Undergraduate Courses* 


11 Linear Networks I (3) 
Signals and waveforms, average value and RMS, network 


ments, and parameters. Kirchhoff’s laws, simple networks, ener 

power, differential equations of networks and their solution, pha 

steady-state analysis, measurements, impedance concepts, resonance gg 
e 


filtering. Prerequisite: Phys 15, ApSc 113. (Spring—day an 
fall—evening) (Kyriakopoulos ) 


12 Linear Networks II (3) 


Singular functions; Laplace transform; network functions, poles à 


total response; time and frequency domains; convolution theorems; m 
-port pare di 
d evenings P| 


analysis, spectra; frequency response, Bode plots; two 
Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 11. (Every fall—day an 
—evening) (Kyriakopoulos) 


20 Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
Various types of devices used in electronic engin 
the point of view of the physics of their operation and from the 
ing point of view of their application to electronic circuits. 
vacuum, and gaseous devices. Primary emphasis on 4 
elements in power supplies and in linear amplifiers. 
sign concepts through use of graphical techniques. 
(Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) (Heller) 


Fields and Waves I (3) 
Vector calculus, orthogonal coordinates, Coulomb’s and Gauss’ 1 


3 


— 


potential, dipoles, method of images, Laplace's and Poisson's € (pet 


boundary-value problems. Prerequisite: Phys 15, 16; ApSc 114. 
fall—day; fall, even years—evening) (Kahn) 


32 Fields and Waves II (3) 


: : izatio® 
Biot-Savart law, Ampere’s law, vector potential, magnets, polariza A 
pago 


polarization currents, Faraday's law, Maxwell's equations, 
and Poynting vector. Prerequisite: EE 31. (Every spring 
odd years—evening) (Kahn) 


s the 


* The faculty member whose name appears at the end of each course description i 
that course. The course director is not necessarily the instructor for any given semester. 
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" Applications of Computers (3) (Same as CSci 51) 
| Ittroduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer using the 
ORTRAN or BASIC languages; data processing concepts and numeri- 
tal methods using batch or interactive time-shared terminal computer 
Ystems; writing, debugging, and running programs on various digital com- 
Puter systems. (Academic year—day and evening) (Bock) 


^ 
"Computers and Societal Problems (3) (Same as CSci 52) 

Application of the digital computer to the analysis and synthesis of physi- 
» Social, cultural, economic, and environmental processes and systems. 
ftware methods for simulation, graphic display, data reduction, and file 

Wneration and access in time-shared and batch environments using FOR- 
AN or BASIC. Computer-related societal problems and processes. 
toup projects emphasizing research and investigative techniques applied 

© student-selected interests. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 51 or equivalent; 

WO years of college preparatory mathematics. (Spring—day and eve- 

ling) (Bock) 


$ 
"Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
X, theory of design, and application of standard electronic laboratory 
se ment; applications of instrumentation through experiments in basic 
^ Work theorems; measurement of electrical quantities and characteristics 
electrical devices. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 12, 20, 
(Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) (Lee) 


f 

‘Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
qaracteristics of electronic devices and circuits; design of electronic am- 
lw and measurement of their properties; experiments in support of 
ists in networks, fields, and electronics. Prerequisite or concurrent 
on: EE 12, 32, 60, 121. (Spring—day and evening; fall— 

Ing) (Lee) 

Iitroduction to Computer Science (3) (Same as CSci 100) 

^ more intensive introductory course for students with a science, mathe- 
digi or other quantitative background. Solution of problems on a 
ton al computer using FORTRAN or BASIC language; data processing 
i. ipt. numerical and non-numerical methods using batch or interac- 
ing Me-shared terminal computer systems. Writing, debugging, and run- 
E Programs on various digital computer systems. Recommended for 
-—- and advanced undergraduate students. in other departments. 
a Math 32 or equivalent. (Academic year—evening) (Feld- 


Network Analysis and Design (3) 

PPlications of matrix theory and linear graphs to electrical network 
utis: network equations; signal-flow graphs; introduction to state-space 
ork dues; solution of state-space equations on a digital computer. Net- 
Mabie ansfer functions, properties of active networks including reciprocity, 
B Ap?” activity, and feedback. Use of network analysis programs such as 
_ Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. (Every fall—day; fall, even years— 

ning) (Lee) 


^l 
Mroduction to Network Synthesis (3) 
fo, Work functions and their properties. Positive-real functions and testing 
x Is property. Two-element, one-port network synthesis; RLC one-port 
lhesis: the approximation problem in the frequency domain; modern 


123 
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121 Engineering Electronics and Design (3) pe 
0 


filter theory and design; two-port ladder and lattice synthesis. Introd 
tion to digital filters; truncation errors; realization techniques. (Le 
site: EE 113. (Every spring—day; spring, odd years—evening) 


Graphical analysis and design beyond the level covered in EE ? m 
sign of push-pull, direct-coupled and class B and C amplifiers. pod 
of operational amplifiers and their use in filters and electronic syst 

Design of oscillators, active filters, modulators and demodulators. y 
sign of power supplies. Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. (Every ali | 


and evening) (Heller) 


122 Pulse, Digital, and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) T 


Introduction to and design of large signal circuits used in com 
communications systems. Design of logic gates and flipflops. : 
integrated circuit design. Design of counting and timing circuits "n. 
IC's. Pulse, sweep and waveshaping circuits. Prerequisites: EE 12 9? 
(Spring—day and evening) (Abd-Alla) | 


124 Electronic Devices (3) 


Principles of operation of electronic devices used in electrical nete 
communication systems, and electronic circuits. Properties of e 
devices and their applications. Modeling of devices such as diodes, ist | 
sistors, and lasers. Fabrication methods of discrete components ? gri 
grated circuits. Prerequisite: EE 12, 32, 121; Phys 16. (Every 


—day; spring, odd years—evening) (Heller) 


133 Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 


Time-harmonic Maxwell equations, complex Poynting vector, transit 
lines, characteristics of common waveguides, resonant cavities, Smith gt 
design of coaxial and waveguide systems, Lorentz reciprocity, (B 
antennas, design of linear antenna arrays. Prerequisite: EE 32. | 
fall—day; fall, even years—evening) (Kahn) 


143 Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3) "m 
Signal analysis; Fourier transforms, power spectrum; principles © mi 
lation, amplitude, frequency and pulse modulation. Comparison ing: pf 
and digital transmission. Time and frequency division multiple ^^ gj 
dom signals and noise. Transmission systems for cable, ra of” 
and optical links. Prerequisite: EE 121, ApSc 114, or permiss 
structor. (Fall, odd years) (Helgert) 

144 Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3) f 


15 


stiff 
Statistical theory of communication. Comparison of communicat 
tems in noisy channels. Data communications, design of m ems: fort 
of information theory. Coding for noisy channels. ARQ an $ A 
error control. Communication protocols. Elements of traffic theory: iost” 
topics and student project. Prerequisite: EE 143 or permission | 
tor. May be taken for graduate credit. (Helgert) 


; 15D). 
Introduction to Systems Programming I (3) (Same as CSc! co 


Concepts and use of macro-assemblers and conditional assem 
trol of I/O via access methods. Job control languages and eal? 0 
File and storage management. Use of linkers and loaders to nd yo 
modules. Prerequisite: EE 157 and 159.  (Fall—day; fall, 
evening) (Feldman) 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE 


VIntroduction to Microcomputers (3) (Same as CSci 152) 

Introduction to the structure of microprocessors and microcomputers. 
‘presentation of information in the computer. Logic and storage de- | 
Vices, Processor structure, registers, transfer of information and control. 
Togramming in microcomputers. I/O structure and auxiliary electronics. 
Merrupt structures, direct memory access. LSI and its implication for 
Microcomputers. Arithmeter operations. Different microcomputer archi- 
lectures, Prerequisite: CSci 153 or permission of instructor. May be taken 
Or graduate credit. (Fall—day and evening) (Friedman) 


Design of Switching Systems (3) (Same as CSci 153) 

Ntroduction to switching logic and combinational circuits. Analysis of 

Witching devices. Minimization techniques. Number systems and codes, 

"hcoders and decoders, logic and electronic design of functional digital 

Units, Use of LSI in logic design. Introduction to sequential circuits. 
mization of sequential machines. Design of synchronous, asynchro- 

Rous and pulse sequential circuits. State-assignment and covers. (Spring 

™day/evening) (Friedman) 


Wn. 
‘Digital Computer Design (3) (Same as CSci 154) 
ec and electronic design of functional digital units. Design of digital 
ime ater subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diagrams in 
allel 5. and control signals. Design of binary and decimal, serial and par- 
nd digital arithmetic units. Design of memory subsystems, channels, I/O, 
is Storage subsystems. Design of the control unit of a digital computer. 
re duction to microprogramming. Design of a small digital computer. 
*quisite: CSci or EE 153 or permission of instructor. May be taken 
" graduate credit. (Spring—day and evening) (Abd-Alla) 


ss 
atroduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
Me as CSci 155) 
Mt numerical methods in engineering and scientific problems. Con- 
of algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer and numerical meth- 
li, l^troduction to numerical methods for the solution of simultaneous 
algebraic equations, roots of equations, determination of eigenvalues 
and sdienvectors, numerical differentiation and integration, interpolation 
Method ution of ordinary and partial differential equations. Statistical 
niques s for the evaluation of experimental data and correlation tech- 
tquival curve fitting. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, 115; CSci or EE 51; or 
5 ent, (Every fall—day; fall, even years—evening) (Meltzer) 
s "duction to Systems Programming II (3) (Same as CSci 156) 
D E of an operating system, monitors, dispatchers, initiators and 
Memor Programs. Control of task, job stream and secondary storage. 
uling “4 management, interrupt handling, device management and sched- 
Borithms. Concurrent processes. Performance evaluation in a 


Multi. 

n in Programmed environment. Prerequisite: CSci 151. (Spring—day; 
5 B even years—evening) (Hoffman) 

Machi 


^ ne and Assembly Language Programming (3)(Same as CSci 157) 
Pr gre ture of various digital computers. Number systems and codes. 
Machine ing of minicomputers and multiprogrammed large computers in 

ethoq and assembly language. Techniques in structured programming. 
leno, > 9f addressing and machine control for fixed and variable word- 
Computers, Programming on a stack architecture computer. Input- 
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uat T d ive" 
output control on a minicomputer. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 51 oF equ 
lent. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) (Feldman) 


i 
158 Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) (Same as cy 


158) 

High-level programming languages. Comparison of computer tangus 
and their structure. Structured programming. Introduction tO comp 
structure and parsing of statements. Syntax of high-level language’, " 
their recognizers. Backus-Normal form, reentrant programming 3? i 
entrant compilers. Prerequisite: CSci 51, Prerequisite or corequisite inf 
157. May be taken for graduate credit. (Fall—day and even 
spring—evening) (Bock) 


159 Programming and Data Structures (3) (Same as CSci 159) M 
Discrete structures and data structures in computing. Use of tree Pin 
tures, arrays, lists, stacks, files, strings and linked structures: ` ing 
searching, hashing and merging of data files. List and string proce 
languages. Prerequisite: CSci 157 and 158. (Spring—day an gt 
(Feldman) 


160 Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) "m 
Electrical measurement from direct current through high radio frequen i, 
Measurements of current, voltage, power, resistance, capacitance, T 
ance, energy, phase angle, frequency, and time. Measurements O danh 
frequency signals including field strength, signal-to-noise ratio, 1m ast | 
and attenuation. Analog-to-digital conversion techniques and digital at 
mentation for the control of measurement and instrumentation vito | 
Transducer characteristics and analog signal processing instrumen y 
Laboratory demonstrations of measurements and instrumentation jt) 
niques, Prerequisite: EE 12, 32, 121, 152. (Spring—evening) ( 


161—62 Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2—2) 
Experiments in support of courses in networks, electronics, Y 
computers, communications, controls, and machines. The stu en 16) 
quired to begin a design project in EE 161 and complete it m EE 5) 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 61, 113, 122; CSci or venint) 
EE 161 is prerequisite to EE 162. (Academic year—day aN 4 
(Meltzer) 


165 Senior Design Project (2) 
The student will conceive, design, construct, and test an Orig 
in hardware or software. He will write a complete report ! pro 
schematic diagrams and repair procedures, if applicable. gecti” 
cannot be used to satisfy the project required in EE 161-62, dod) 
Engineering Laboratory. Prerequisite: senior status. pring 
(Pickholtz) 


172 Control Systems Design (3) "m 
Mathematical models of linear systems; steady-state and transient 2 pd 
root locus and frequency response methods; synthesis of linear ig p 
control systems. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; and EE 12 Or 
(Spring—day and evening) (Kyriakopoulos) 


^ o 
inal mil 
sd 


jo 


177 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) pani 
ome", yi 


Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. Electr eph? 
transducers and their equivalent circuits, three-phase and Sin 
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rotating machines, d-c machines, rotating machines as circuit elements. 
Prerequisite: EE 12, 31. (Every spring—day; spring, even years— 

| evening) (Meltzer) | 
. V8 Electrical Power Systems (2) 

Introduction to electrical power systems; transmission and distribution of 

electrical power, three-phase circuits, symmetrical components, fault anal- 

ysis by digital computer. Load-flow studies, economic considerations. 

Power station designs and synchronization of generators. Methods of 

generating electrical power. Prerequisite: EE 177, senior status. 

(Fall—evening) (Meltzer) 


184 Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design (3) 
Designed to introduce the engineering or physical sciences student to the 
applications of engineering design in the medical sciences; terminology 
of the medical profession emphasized; the physiology of the human body 
presented from overall systems or functional approach; survey of pres- 
ent-day medical measurements and consideration of those areas in which 
engineering design may be applied advantageously to medicine. May be 
taken for graduate credit. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Spring—evening) (Eisenberg) 


198 Research (1 to 3) 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
Junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


‘ty 
Puter Science Undergraduate Courses 


51 Applications of Computers (3) (Same as EE 51) 
Introduction to the solution of problems on a digital computer using FOR- 
TRAN or BASIC languages; data processing concepts and numerical 
methods using batch or interactive time-shared terminal computer sys- 
lems; writing, debugging, and running programs on various digital com- 
Puter systems. (Academic year—day and evening) (Bock) 


» Computers and Societal Problems (3) (Same as EE 52) 

Application of the digital computer to the analysis and synthesis of 
Physical, social, cultural, economic, and environmental processes and 
Systems. Software methods for simulation, graphic display, data reduc- 
tion, and file generation and access in time-shared and batch environ- 
Ments using FORTAN or BASIC. Computer-related societal problems 
and processes. Group projects emphasizing research and investigative 
lechniques applied to student-selected interests. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 
Or equivalent; two years of college preparatory mathematics. 
(Spring—day and evening) (Bock) 


100 Introduction to Computer Science (3) (Same as EE 100) 

A more intensive introductory course for students with a science, mathe- 
matics, or other quantitative background. Solution of problems on a 
digita] computer using FORTRAN or BASIC language; data processing 
Concepts, numerical and non-numerical methods using batch or interac- 
tive time-shared terminal computer systems. Writing, debugging, and run- 
Ring Programs on various digital computer systems. Recommended for 
8raduate and advanced undergraduate students in other departments. 
mz equisite: Math 32 or equivalent. (Academic year—evening) (Feld- 

an) 


| 
| 
| 
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151) 
Cont 


151 Introduction to Systems Programming I (3) (Same as EE 


Concepts and use of marco-assemblers and conditional assembly. fof 
of I/O via access methods, Job control languages and files = 4 
crea 


File and storage management. Use of linkers and loaders to d yo 
modules. Prerequisite: CSci 157 and 159. (Fall—day; fall, 
—evening) (Feldman) 

152 Introduction to Microcomputers (3) (Same as EE 152) T 


microcomp"^, 


Introduction to the structure of microprocessors and 
and storag vi 


Representation of information in the computer. Logic 

vices. Processor structure, registers, transfer of information and np 
Programming in microcomputers. I/O structure and auxiliary elect fo! 
Interrupt structures, direct memory access. LSI and its implicato jd 
microcomputers. Arithmeter operations. Different microcomputer p 
tectures, Prerequisite: CSci 153 or permission of instructor. May be 
for graduate credit. (Fall—day and evening) (Friedman) 


153 Design of Switching Systems (3) (Same as EE 153) 
Introduction to switching logic and combinational circuits. 
switching devices. Minimization techniques. Number systems à "m. 
encoders and decoders, logic and electronic design of functional | Jib 
units. Use of LSI in logic design. Introduction to sequential o 

Minimization of sequential machines. Design of synchronous, as) if 

nous and pulse sequential circuits. State-assignment and covers Pr 

—day/evening) (Friedman) 


Analys 


154 Digital Computer Design (3) (Same as EE 154) di 
Logic and electronic design of functional digital units. Design of s" 
computer subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diag” 1 
timing and control signals. Design of binary and decimal, serial y j? 
allel digital arithmetic units. Design of memory subsystems, channe t 
and storage subsystems. Design of the control unit of a digita cor 
puter. Introduction to microprogramming. Design of a small digit? "n 
puter. Prerequisite: CSci 153 or permission of instructor. May | 
for graduate credit. (Spring—4day and evening) ( Abd-Alla) 


igi? 


of 

155 Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) (Sa™® “i 
155) Qt 
Use of numerical methods in engineering and scientific problem ge 


cepts of algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer and numene gf 
ods. Introduction to numerical methods for the solution of simu nv’ 
linear algebraic equations, roots of equations, determination Of eige pi^ 
and eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integration, in” o 
and solution of ordinary and partial differential equations. Statistic igo” 
ods for the evaluation of experimental data and correlation te val” 
curve fitting. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, 115; CSci or EE 51; Or e 
(Every fall—day; fall, even years—evening) (Meltzer) 

156 Introduction to Systems Programming II (3) (Same as EE 150 ys 
Computer software systems; concepts in the use of macro-aSS git 

loaders, monitors, dispatchers, initiators, and control programs: CA 


job, job stream, and secondary storage. Job control languages: 
site: CSci 158, 159. (Spring—day; spring, even years—evem! 
man) 


: : : the | 
of input-output in a multiprogrammed environment. Contro of pre 
p 


n 
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157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) (Same as EE 157) 
Architecture of various digital computers. Number systems and codes. 
Programming of minicomputers and multiprogrammed large computers 
in machine and assembly language. Techniques in structured program- 
ming. Methods of addressing and machine control for fixed and variable 
wordlength computers. Programming on a stack architecture computer. 
Input-output control on a minicomputer. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 51 or 
equivalent. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) (Feldman) 


158 Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) (Same as EE 158) 
High-level programming languages. Comparison of computer languages 
and their structure. Structured programming with high-level languages. 
Introduction to compiler structure and parsing of statements. Syntax of 
high-level languages and their recognizers. Backus-Normal form, correct- 
ness of programs, reentrant programming and reentrant compilers. Pre- 
requisite: CSci 51 or permission of instructor. May be taken for grad- 
uate credit. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) (Bock) 


159 Programming and Data Structures (3) (Same as EE 159) 

Use of a macro assembler, subroutine linkages and I/O in an assembler, 
access methods and storage management, buffer pools and memory man- 
agement, discrete structures and data structures in computing. Use of 
tree structures, arrays, lists, stacks, files, strings and linked structures. 
Sorting, searching, hashing, and merging of data files. List and string 
processing languages. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 157 or equivalent. 
(Spring—day and evening) (Feldman) 


161-62 Computer Science Laboratory (2-2) 

Experiments in support of digital logic, electronics, systems and software. 
Use of integrated circuits and microprocessors to develop digital systems. 
Interfacing I/O equipment to computers. Analog computing, hybrid com- 
puting, and A-to-D converters. The student begins a design project in 
CSci 161 and completes it in CSci 162. CSci 161 is prerequisite to CSci 
162. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 61, 122; CSci 153, 157, 
158. (Academic year—day and evening) (Meltzer) 


` 
MDUATE STUDY 
p 
w Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science provides the 
ito possesses a degree of maturity and basic knowledge one of the 
in Imulating experiences for advanced study. The Department offers study 
iN M to the Master of Science, Professional, and Doctor of Science degrees. 
V audent may study in an area of concentration such as Systems Science, 
d E and Controls; Electrophysics (electronics, fields, and waves); Com- 
Ne ODS; Medical Engineering; Computer Science (hardware, software, and 
> Computer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods; or Energy 
sion, Power, and Transmission. 
tir, , Eraduate programs are formulated to take into consideration the stu- 
boy Individual strengths, skills, aspirations, and abilities and are determined 
M Consultation by the student with the faculty adviser. The program 
Provide the student with a thorough understanding of the area of con- 
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centration and with a breadth of knowledge necessary in modern engineer 
and computer science. Each graduate student is assigned a faculty advise. 
the basis of study interests, helping to develop a close student-faculty rel? 
ship during the course of the program. . 
Colloquium Requirement: Graduate students are required to attend en 
Department colloquia. These are intended to broaden the student's prO ar 
outlook and to encourage interaction with the faculty. Schedules are post wit | 
The graduate programs are also designed to provide an educational opt 
to the Washington technical community. Many courses have been deve | 
after consultation with private industry and government agencies In ne a 
A substantial number are offered both during the afternoon and evenin 
alternate from year to year. cot 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science has ^d 
tinuously kept the graduate program up to date through contact with io 
developments, research generated within the Department, and the addit 
experts in appropriate fields who serve as part-time and adjunct faculty. ical 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science per for! 
publishes a detailed brochure to supplement the present catalogue W! t p 
tion about procedures, requirements, regulations, and scope of its gradu? 
grams. Special pamphlets describing specific programs are also available. 


Areas of Concentration 


COMMUNICATIONS 


EE 204: Stochastic Signals and Noise 
EE 205: Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 
EE 208: Digital Image Processing 
EE 241: Information Theory 
EE 242: Coding Theory | 
EE 243: Communication Theory I 
EE 244: Communication Theory II 
EE 245: Signal Detection and Estimation Theory 
EE 246: Digital Communications 
*EE 247: Communication Systems 
EE 249: Data Telecommunication Networks 
EE 252: Digital Signal Processing Techniques 
EE 253: Sonar Systems 
EE 254: Radar Systems 
EE 257: Issues in Computer Communications 
"I 


3E 258: Radio Communication Systems I 
*EE 259: Radio Communications Systems II 
*EB 277: Space Communication Systems 


EE 298: Research 
EE 299-300: Thesis Research 
*EE 345: Advanced Detection Theory 
*EE 346: Communications Switching and Traffic Theory | 
EE 347: Data Communications 
EE 349: Communications Research 
EE 399: Dissertation Research "mi 


n isk 35 
ses designated with an asterisk 


* Doctoral students must select a minimum of three cour 
program in their major area. 
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MPUTER HEURISTICS, MODELING, AND NUMERICAL METHODS 
| ApSc211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I | 
ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 

ApSc213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III | 
ApSc214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 

CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods and High-Level Languages | 


CSci 201: Introduction to Computer Systems I 
CSci 202: Introduction to Computer Systems II 
CSci 213: Discrete Structures in Computing 
CSci 214: Data Structures 

Sci 219: Interactive Computer Graphics 

CSci 220: Pattern Recognition 

CSci 223: Simulation and Heuristics 


ce 224: Artificial Intelligence 
Si 232: Automata Theory 
CSci 278: Analog and Hybrid Computers 
CSci 281: Applications of Numerical Methods I 
CSci 282: Applications of Numerical Methods II 
Sei 285: Approximation of Functions and Data Representations 
Sci 286: Numerical Methods in Engineering I 
CS 287: Numerical Methods in Engineering II 
Ci 288: Numerical Methods in Engineering III 
CSci 289: Numerical Methods in Engineering IV 


MT 
PUTER SCIENCE (HARDWARE, SOFTWARE, AND SYSTEMS) 


CSci 201: Introduction to Computer Systems I 
CSci 202: Introduction to Computer Systems II 
C&i 208: Computer Programming 

CSci 213: Discrete Structures in Computing 
CSci 214: Data Structures 


v i 216: Information Retrieval Systems 

d 219: Interactive Computer Graphics 

e 220: Pattern Recognition 

Css 222: Design of User-Computer Dialogues 
«1223: Simulation and Heuristics 


EH 224: Artificial Intelligence SUA 
CS 1227: Management Information Systems and Data Base Management 
CS 229: Security and Privacy in Computer Systems 
«1232: Automata Theory 
CSi 237: Computing Systems 
"Cy: 29: Comparative Computer Systems 
CSc; 29: Theory and Practice of Microprogramming ; 
C&ci 243: Fault Tolerant Systems and Design Automation 
tae! 244: Data Communications 
* 245; Advanced Computer Systems Theory I 
"CSc 246: Advanced Computer Systems Theory II 
sme 455: Formal Languages, Correctness, and Structured Programming 
Og., 256: Design of Translators 
Ci 758: Advanced Programming Languages 
CAN *63: Digital Computer Programming Systems 


Oral st 
ude : i " = 
"ru, in dents must select a minimum of three courses designated with an asterisk as part of their 
ir major area. 


*CSci 267: 
*CSci 268: 
CSci 278: 
CSci 298: 
CSci 299-300: 
CSci 391: 
CSci 399: 


| EE 201: 
EE 206: 
EE 207: 

EE 221: 

EE 222: 

EE 223: 

*EE 224: 

EE 225: 

| | *EE 226: 
EE 227: 

di EE 228: 

| iq EE 231: 
*EE 232: 

EE 233: 


| | EE 298: 
| EE 299-300: 

*EE 323: 
| EE 329: 
| EE 399: 
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Operating Systems I 

Operating Systems II 

Analog and Hybrid Computers 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Computer Science Research 
Dissertation Research 


ELECTROPHYSICS (ELECTRONICS, FIELDS, AND WAVES) 


Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I 
Electromagnetic Theory and Applications II 
Physical Electronics I 

Physical Electronics II 

Optical Communications Systems 
Electronics of Lasers 

Nonlinear Electronics 

Fiber and Integrated Optics 

Industrial Electronics 

High-frequency Electronics 

Field Analysis and Potential Theory 
Electrodynamics 

Microwaves and Components 
Electromagnetic Wave Propagation 
Antennas 

Plasma Dynamics 

Waves in Random Media 

Optical Processing 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Principles of Microelectronics 
Electrophysics Research 

Dissertation Research 


| | ENERGY CONVERSION, POWER, AND TRANSMISSION 


EE 201: 
| EE 202: 


| EE 256: 
| EE 281: 
| EE 282: 


j EE 212: 
EE 261: 
EE 264: 
EE 265: 
EE 266: 
EE 267: 
EE 269: 


Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
Linear System Theory I 

Advanced Network Analysis 

Electromechanical Energy Conversion 

Direct Electrical Energy Conversion 

Electrical Power Production 

Electrical Power Transmission and Distribution 
Power Networks 

Issues in Electrical Power Systems 


MEDICAL ENGINEERING 


Environmental Optics 
Medical Instrumentation I 
Medical Instrumentation II 


* Doctoral | i terisk 9 
ral stuc ents must select a minimum of three courses designated with an as 
program in their major area. 


"Ld 
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EE 283: Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology and Anatomy 
EE 284: Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Clinical Medicine 
EE285: Engineering in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
EE 286: Sensory-evoked Potentials I 
*EE 287: Computer-aided Analysis of Physiological Signals 
"EE 288: Physiological Controls and Systems 
*EE 289: Clinical Engineering 
Ek „EE 298: Research 
299—300: Thesis Research 
'EE381:  Bioelectric Phenomena 


tpr > " . 

EE 386:  Sensory-evoked Potentials II 
EE 389: Medical Engineering Research 
EE 399: Dissertation Research 


Y 
TEMs SCIENCE, NETWORKS, AND CONTROLS 


EE 201: Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems 
EE202: Linear System Theory I 

EE 203: Linear System Theory II 
„EE 212: Advanced Network Analysis 

EE 213: Computer-aided Analysis and Design of Networks 


.EE 215: Linear Network Synthesis I 
EE 216: Linear Network Synthesis II 


EE 272: Discrete Systems 
„EE 273: System Optimization 
EE 274: Nonlinear Systems 


"EE 275: System Identification and Adaptive Systems 
EE 276: Cybernetics 
EE 278: Spacecraft Systems Design 
Eg EE 298: — Research 
EE Thesis Research 
*E : 319: Systems Science, Networks and Controls Research 
Jm 371: Simulation Methods for System Analysis 
=E 372: Analysis and Control of Large Systems 
Dissertation Research 


Lr 
The MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 
We a atment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science offers grad- 
Mee y leading to the degree of Master of Science in the following areas of 


Ntrati a ; 
"n, e Faculty members who may serve as advisers are listed after 


E! Communications (Braun, Helgert, Heller, Lang, Pickholtz) 

“ek, pay puter Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods (Abd-Alla, 
E man, Foley, Hoffman, Loew, Maurer, Meltzer) 

‘img Puter Science (hardware, software, and systems) (Abd-Alla, Bock, 


Ma an, C < ii < 
lei Foley, Friedman, Hoffman, Kyriakopoulos, Maurer, Meltzer, 
n) p 


ty B 
“ty, Lang Physics (electronics, fields, and waves) (Braun, Eisenberg, Heller, 
5 

' En 


Oy Conversion, Power, and Transmission (Kahn, Lang, Meltzer) 


to, 
My», Pra] st 
Ran ; tuden : ; 
t in ots must select a minimum of three courses designated with an asterisk as part of their 


e 
r major area, 
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6. Medical Engineering (Eisenberg, Loew) po 

7. Systems Science, Networks, and Controls (Kyriakopoulos, Lee, Me d 

There are no required courses or programs of study in any of the a 
concentration. Each student formulates an individualized program in co 
tion with the assigned faculty adviser. 


Admission " 

In addition to the general requirements, the applicant must have A gt 

admission to graduate study (see page 27). Applicants for Masa scio 
ute 


programs in the Department of Electrical Engineering and Comp 
must meet the following general and specific requirements. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


1. The applicant must be recommended for admission by the Chaim? 
the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 0 "T 

2. The applicant must have at least a quality-point index of 25 on 
scale with 4.00 maximum), or equivalent, for the last 60 semester 
undergraduate work. hys 

3. The applicant must be adequately prepared in the basic sciences (P^) 
and chemistry or biology) and in mathematics (calculus through 
equations). | 


SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


32s , i sa 
In addition to the general requirements, the applicant must haa ordi 
through undergraduate studies the following specific requirements ac 
the area of concentration: 


Communications 
1. Networks with applications using Laplace transforms (6 seme 
EE 11 and 12; or equivalent) 
2. Electronics (3 semester hours—EE 20; or equivalent) valent) 
3. Communication theory (3 semester hours—EE 143; or equiv 


ster out 


Computer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods as jl 
1. Computer programming using FORTRAN (3 semester ho 


or equivalent) s al 
2. Mathematics including partial differential equations, matrice? " 

value problems) jvale? 
3. Probability and statistics (3 semester hours—ApSc 115; oF equ 

Computer Science j 


1. Computer programming using FORTRAN (3 semester hour 
or equivalent) 

2. Computer hardware and computer software (6 semester hours 
and CSci 157; or equivalent) 


ni 
i 
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Vttrophysics 


ws Networks with applications using Laplace transforms (6 semester hours— 
l and 12; or equivalent) 

E Electronics including analysis, design, and physical theory (6 semester 
"ISÓ—EE 20 and 121; or equivalent) 

3, Fields and waves (6 semester hours—EE 31 and 32; or equivalent) 


Leroy P P u N 
"SY Conversion, Power, and Transmission 


E Network analysis using Laplace transforms (6 semester hours—EE 11 
12: or equivalent) 
* Fields and waves (6 semester hours—EE 31 and 32; or equivalent) 
* Blectrical energy conversion (3 semester hours—EE 177; or equivalent) 
Meg: 
Mica] Engineering 
l, : 
Network theory (3 semester hours—EE 11; or equivalent) 
‘ Electronic circuits (6 semester hours—EE 20 and 121; or equivalent) 
' Computer programming (3 semester hours—CSci 51; or equivalent) 


Yt ` 
*ms Science, Networks, and Controls 


l, 
by ^im 


Works with applications using Laplace transforms (9 semester hours— 
» 12, and 113; or equivalent) 

Electronics (3 semester hours—EE 20; or equivalent) 

' Control theory (3 semester hours—EE 172; or equivalent) 


mince Where some undergraduate deficiencies exist, the student may be 

York to complete 6 semester hours of undergraduate work. Normally this 

kie, USt be completed prior to enrolling in graduate courses. If such de- 

Uitte lês represent more than 6 semester hours, the applicant may be ad- 

Mor, Lr" unclassified student to complete a specified undergraduate program 
*ing admitted as a graduate student. 


h 
E- of Study 


Dn as. 
ij. “mission to the Master of Science degree program, the graduate stu- 
MN assigned a faculty adviser. In consultation, the student and faculty 
hw formulate the program of study and complete the form "Graduate 
ly ^ Of Studies” (Form 1) for submission to the Department Chairman 
"his mroval. This form should be completed prior to or at the student's first 
"est lon. During consultation, the student should determine whether to 
i Permission to pursue the nonthesis option. 
Nis, Program of study for the Master of Science degree will consist of a 
UN "y of 24 semester credit hours of graduate-level courses and 6 semester 
late. 1 esis; or, for the nonthesis option, a minimum of 33 credit hours of 
t be | Courses. For the thesis option, a minimum of 12 credit hours 
De in the major field of concentration, and no less than three graduate 
Or the Must be in areas other than the student’s area of concentration (major). 
ta DOnthesis option, a minimum of 21 credit hours must be in the major 


op are DO less than three courses must be in areas other than the student's 
a. 
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; the 
A maximum of two courses at the 100 level may be counted toward 
requirements for the degree; the course description must specify tha 
course may be taken for graduate credit. 


Master’s Comprehensive Examination 


j : i per : hes 
After completing the prescribed program in either the thesis or the nont t 


option, the student must pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination. " 
examination is scheduled twice a year (see Calendar). On the prescribed of 
the student must notify the Department by the date shown on the Calend? " 
the student's intent to take the examination. Thereafter, requests to w! 
must be submitted in writing in advance of the examination date. Unexcu tio? 
sence constitutes a forfeiture and is regarded as a failure of the examin" al 
The examination lasts an entire day, and the student is asked to solve Ww 
problems relating to the subject matter of his major area of study. The st 
must demonstrate the ability to apply what has been learned while pur 
a formal graduate program. The examination is not limited to those sp gl 
courses which the student has taken, but is designed to demonstrate th 
dent's ability to integrate material from several course areas aS well as t0 
from the readings. s fif 
A student who fails the Master’s Comprehensive Examination On his 
attempt may be re-examined one more time if approval is given by jn 
propriate examining committee. In the event of failure to pass the -— te 
tion on the second attempt, the student’s candidacy and graduate $ | 


minate. 


THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM 
The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science oes od 
uate study leading to a Professional degree. This program is for studen p! 
are interested in pursuing course work beyond the Master's degree Wit jetio® 
sis on applied subject material rather than on research. Successful comp mo 
the Professional degree program leads to the degrees of Engineer or 08 od 
Scientist. Students may study for the Professional degree in the follow" y" 
of concentration. Communications; Computer Science (hardware: softW* qf 
systems); Electrophysics (electronics, fields, and waves); Medical e 5 
Systems Science, Networks, and Controls; Energy Conversion, "108 | 
Transmission; and Computer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerica Ae o [4 
There are no formal required courses or programs of study !n pM d 
areas of concentration for the Professional degree. Each student s i” 


an individualized program in consultation with the assigned fac n 
Admission p 
tul : uire a 
In addition to the School of Engineering and Applied Science Id ng j 
ag at o 


for admission to graduate study toward a Professional degree (see rune ig 
34), applicants for the Professional degree programs in the e 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science must meet the f 
and specific requirements. 


Dep? fl 
ollowing 
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Ry 
NERAL REQUIREMENTS 


| The applicant must be recommended for admission by the Chairman of 
, ‘partment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 

p The applicant must have a quality-point index of at least 3.0 (on a scale 
la, maximum), and two years of professional experience after obtaining the 
| Ts degree. 

. The applicant must be adequately prepared in the basic sciences (physics, 
Ring or biology) and in mathematics (calculus through differential 


A 
CIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


hi addis; > . i 
i addition to the general requirements, the applicant must have satisfied 
w previous studies the following specific requirements according to the 
j t concentration: 


Mmunications 
ban” Semester hours of statistical theory of communication and 3 semester 
of information theory—EE 204, 241, 243, and 244; or equivalent. 


"m vA : ; 

E Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods 
h E" semester hours of computer science and numerical methods at the 
; 4€ level—CSci 201, 223, 281, and 282; or equivalent. 
m 

- Science 
k "ve Semester hours of computer system design and software beyond the 
» “Compiler language—CSci 201, 202, 213, and 214; or equivalent. 
e g 

l'ophysics 
hic Semester hours of physical electronics and electromagnetics at the 
be € level—EE 201, 206, 207, and 221; or equivalent. 

Nie Conversion, Power, and Transmission 
Ye pve Mester hours of electrical machine theory and networks at the grad- 
_  —~EE 202, 261, and 266; or equivalent. 

Ic . 

he Engineering 
dy Ve se . e : 
12 * Semester hours of medical engineering at the graduate level—EE 281, 
h, nd 284; or equivalent. 
“Ems S A 
ve cience, Networks, and Controls 
elven : > 

; ; Semester hours of network system analysis at the graduate level, in- 
Wl 273. knowledge of state space and linear graph theory—EE 201, 202, 203, 
E °F equivalent. 

1 Other icant who fails to meet the above specific requirements, but meets 
‘Yeh is admission requirements, may be admitted with a program of study 
Mung Increased beyond the minimum requirements so that sufficient back- 


aterial may be covered. 


y 


h m of Study 


9 


toa admissi 
Cult mission to the Professional degree program, the student is assigned a 
Viser. Together they will formulate a program of study for the stu- 
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e dent which must contain a minimum of 30 semester hours of cou any 
Wl complete the form "Graduate Program of Study." Programs of study - the 
t subsequent changes must be approved by both the faculty adviser an 
Department chairman. H 
|] " " * * t 

| The program of study for the Professional degree in the Departmet 
| | Electrical Engineering and Computer Science will normally consist of à 7 
i 

f 


mum of 18 semester hours of graduate-level courses in the major area 0 vd 
centration and a minimum of 9 additional semester hours of graduate-l¢ 
courses outside the major area but in support of the student's program rs 
| student who is changing the major area from that studied for the ! i 
i degree or who is lacking the specific requirements needed for admission m 
"n be required to take additional courses to make up deficiencies. Such ? 

| tional work should not normally exceed 12 semester hours. 


THE DOCTOR OF SCIENCE PROGRAM 


; m 
| The Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science offert 
grams of graduate study leading to the degree of Doctor of Science 7 
areas of concentration listed below. There are no formal required cou M 
programs of study in the areas listed. Upon admission, each student 10 vise 
hl an individualized program in consultation with the assigned faculty à 
i | Special fields of each faculty member are listed below. 
lif ABD-ALLA, A.— Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 
| Digital Computer Systems; Time-sharing Systems; Logical De 
| , ing Circuits; Microprocessors. 
| d * . * * . 

{| BOCK, P.S.—Special Lecturer in Engineering. 

| Computer Science, Simulation; Programming Languages. 

| BRAUN, E.H.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Sc 
Antenna Theory; Coding Theory; Physical Electronics. 


| EISENBERG, M.F.— Professor of Engineering and Applied Scie 
| | 


sign of sit 


jence 


nce. 
Medical Engineering; Thermography; Evoked Response; Ultrasonics- i 

Í “ 4 n " 
| FELDMAN, M.B.—Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied Sae 


INI | Computer Science, Automata Theory; Programming Languages. 

| FOLEY, J.D.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Scie um? 
| | Interactive Computer Graphics; System Modeling and Measuremen ‘et wo 
| D I Factors of the Man-Machine Interface; Distributed Processing an 


| ing. 
| FRIEDMAN, A.D.—Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. gic pe 
| Computer Architecture and Organization; Switching Theory an -— cr 
| sign; Microprocessors; Diagnosis and Fault Tolerant Design of Dig 
| cuits; Digital System Design Automation. 

| HELGERT, H.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied S 
| | Communication and Information Theory; Coding Theory. 


HELLER, R.B.— Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. | 
icatio 


cience | 


n id 


Í 
| Information Processing, Computer-to-Computer Communi | 
| | Satellite Communications; Electromagnetic Radiation. 


P 
q 


| 
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0 , , : : : 
NMAN, L.J.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 
te Mputer Science; Security and Privacy; Criminal Justice Information Sys- 
ES Social Implications. 
“HN, W.K.—Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 
pas Wave Propagation. 
he W.—Senior Scientist. 
Processing; Applications to Radar. 
NAKOPOULOS, N.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
ence, 
oPuter- Aided Network Design; System Theory; Control Theory; Digital 
"ring, 
AN ; 1 : 
* R.H.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 
tromagnetic Theory; Multiple Scattering; Radar Back-Scattering; Remote 
‘sing of Clear Air Turbulence; Optical Electronics; Stochastic Models. 
WUN.—Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 
Works: Linear Systems. 


R 
DN M.H.—Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering. 
liy em Recognition; Medical Engineering; Signal Processing. 


(NER, W.D.—Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 

rag ter Science, Correctness of Programs, Analysis of Algorithms; Se- 
\ E of Programming Languages. 

b, ER, A.C.—Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 

me of Computer Systems; Data Base Systems; Multiprocessor Systems; 
CN Computation. 

y. IN, R.E.— Research Professor. 

iy, Programming, Special-Purpose Computer Languages; Automatic Test 
hems, 


ey 

Dy OLTZ, R.L.—Professor of Engineering and Applied Science. 

io s y munications, Computer Communications Networks; Communica- 
eory. 


Md. 

"iss 

hey Om 

Mm 

aig to the School of Engineering and Applied Science requirements for 


io A 
), E" graduate study toward the Doctor of Science degree (see page 
i P tants for the Doctor of Science degree in the Department of 


EY 
R 

L 4A. REQUIREMENTS 

"De : applicant must be recommended for admission by the Chairman of 
à p ment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 

ite of 4 SPPlicant must have a minimum quality-point index of 3.20 (on a 
yes de Maximum), or equivalent, in graduate course work leading to the 
3, Bree, 

N chem, PPlicant must be adequately prepared in the basic sciences (physics, 
tiong Y Or biology) and in mathematics (calculus through differential 
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SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 
s : isfy 
In addition to the above general requirements, the applicant must also pi 
through previous studies the following specific requirements according t 
area of concentration (major area): 


Communications 


s a Lake este! 
Nine semester hours of statistical theory of communication and 3 sem 
hours of information theory—EE 204, 241, 243, and 244; or equivalent. 


Computer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods j 
Twelve semester hours of numerical methods at the graduate level 

201, 223, 281, and 282; or equivalent. 

Computer Science the 
Twelve semester hours of computer system design and software beyond 


use of a compiler language—CSci 201, 202, 213, and 214; or equivalent. 


Electrophysics 
~ r d waves # 
Twelve semester hours of electronics and electromagnetic fields an 


the graduate level—EE 201, 206, 207, and 221; or equivalent. 


Medical Engineering fb 
evel 


Twelve semester hours of medical engineering at the graduate l 
281, 282, 283, and 284; or equivalent. 


Systems Science, Networks, and Controls n 


Twelve semester hours in network system analysis at the graduate bd 05; 
cluding a knowledge of state space and linear graph theory —EE 201, 20% 
and 273; or equivalent. me 

An applicant who fails to meet the above specific requirements, t stud) 
all other admission requirements, may be admitted with a program 7 pack’ 
which is increased beyond the minimum requirements so that sufficien 
ground material may be covered for doctoral studies. 


Program of Study 
tor 


At the time of admission, the graduate student in pursuit of & en utt 
Science degree in the Department of Electrical Engineering an col 
Science is assigned a faculty adviser in the major area of study. In o 
tion with the adviser, the student will determine the two minor areas oge” 
and the foreign language important in the student's field of study. qualify 
they will formulate a program of study for the student leading t° © Sf sud 
ing Examination and complete the form "Graduate Program pp! 
(Form 1). Programs of study and any subsequent changes must 

by both the faculty adviser and Department chairman. 


= 
= 
=> 


MAJOR AREA co? 
The program of studies for the Doctor of Science degree will normally git 
of one major area of concentration and two minor areas totaling bé 0b 


yor the 


of 30 semester hours of graduate-level courses (200 and above) en D 
Master’s degree level. A minimum of 15 semester hours must 
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Wr area; a minimum of three courses designated with an asterisk in the 

le areas of concentration must be included as part of the major area. A 
ho who is changing the major area from that studied for the Master's de- 
i Who is missing specific admission requirements may be required to take 
nal courses to make up deficiencies. Such additional work should not 
ally exceed 12 semester hours. 


LM AREAS 


Student in consultation with the faculty adviser formulates a program of 
W Which includes two minor areas as part of the total doctoral studies. For 
kerja dents who take their minor area studies within the Department of 
uate Engineering and Computer Science, the following courses specify 
„ Programs in each minor area: 


4 ~ 
X munications 
! 04; 205 or 241; 243; and 244 or 249 


M — ; 
„Puter Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods 


Qi 
223, 281, 282, and 285 


y 
suter Science 
“1201, 202, 213, and 214 or 237 or 263 


A a physics 
À l, 206, 207, and 221 


Mer 
Nd Conversion, Power, and Transmission 
' 261, 264, and 265 


E 
Roe Engineering 
. 1,282. 283, and 284 


"hte 
y, MN : 
[i] b Science, Networks, and Controls 


2 
2, 203, 212, and 273 


i 
w cos areas are not confined to the Department of Electrical Engineering 
hit it Puter Science, but may be taken from other departments within the 
mj) Such as Mathematics, Statistics, Operations Research, and Physics. 
Y à minimum of three graduate-level courses constitutes a minor area. 


ALI 
FYING EXAMINATION 


Me alifying Examination for doctoral students in the Department is com- 
Wig two parts. All incoming doctoral students must pass the first exam- 
Me E lin five semesters of their entrance. This first examination is the 
È gt da Master's Comprehensive Examination (MCE) in the major area. 
"i iy y t must demonstrate superior performance to qualify formally as a stu- 
K Ratio, Department at the doctoral level. The requirement to take this first 
Dum on I5 waived for a student who has received an M.S. degree from this 
0 anc and, within two years prior to entrance, has demonstrated superior 
to be On the MCE, A student may take the MCE only two times. Fail- 
"ninos: Superior performance on the MCE in the major field will result 

9n of the student's candidacy. 


K 
t 
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Upon completion of the student's formal program of study and after dem 


onstrating superior performance on the MCE and passing the foreign languag? 
examination, the student is prepared to complete the Qualifying Examinatio® 
The purpose of this second part of the Qualifying Examination is to asce 

that the student's depth and breadth of background and intellectual develop 
ment are adequate to support doctoral research and investigation in the major 
area. : 

This second portion of the Qualifying Examination is comprised of à writ- 
ten part covering the major area (one day) and each minor area (one day 
each). In addition and subsequent to the written examination, there may Wt 
oral examination. The student must pass the entire second part of the Qu 
ifying Examination. A candidate who fails any portion of the Examinato 
on the first attempt may take those portions of the Examination one {0 
time if approval is given by the appropriate examining committee. Failure 
pass the Qualifying Examination will terminate the student's candidacy 1? 
doctoral program. 

The questions on the Qualifying Examination are not limited to th 
cific areas in which the student has taken course work, but are design 
demonstrate the student's ability to integrate the material from several pes 
areas as well as from individual study and readings. Hence, the student E 
be familiar with the contemporary work of the current journals and the 
tents of the books on the particular reading lists in the areas of examination 
well as those used in the course work. akes 

After successfully completing the qualifying examination, the student ™ 
arrangements for the assignment of a research director, who selects an apP 


priate advisory committee. The duties of the advisory committee are the 
nction wit 


o those spe 


aware of the student's dissertation development and, in conju jet 
research director, to give guidance to the student. After the student COMP 
his dissertation, the advisory committee will become the examining comm 
with the addition of at least one new person. 
Electrical Engineering Graduate Courses* 
201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems (3) ET 
Transient response and natural modes of electrical systems; techni rr 


analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic inputs and outputs; ^ “cag 
and Laplace transforms. Inversion, integration in the complex plane. yall 
pling; discrete systems, Z-transforms; applications. Prerequisite: 

status. (Fall and spring—evening) (Heller) 


202 Linear System Theory I (3) sti 
Graph theory and its application to networks and systems; system daors 
tion in time and frequency domain; linear spaces and linear OP" sute 
mathematical representation of linear systems; analytical an ar 
solutions of the state equations; transient and steady-state response. 
requisite: graduate status. (Fall—evening ) (Kyriakopoulos) 


203 Linear System Theory II (3) 


, 8r 
4 Sy 
System properties; controlability and observability of linear system sfet 
an 


f ration. 


sitivity and stability analyses. Irreducible realizations 0 
EPPA fot 
F uu 
The faculty member whose name appears at the end of each course description 15 
that course. The course director is not necessarily the instructor for any given semester. 
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| 


| function matrices; canonical forms, state feedback, and state estimators. 
near composite systems. Prerequisite: EE 202. (Spring—evening) 
| (Kyriakopoulos) | 


V Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) | 


Probability, random variables, characteristic functions; transformations of 
Tandom variables and applications; sequences of random variables, linear 
Mean-squared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary random pro- 
sses, correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear systems 
With. Stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn for com- 
Nunications, control theory, computer science. (Fall and spring—eve- 


ling) (Lang) 


"Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering (3) 
arkoy chains, state classification, Kolmogorov equation; applications to 
Probabilistic finite-state machines. Birth-death process, applications to 
Queuing theory, buffer problems, and the design of communication nets. 
“Ontinuous state processes, diffusion processes, passage times, and estima- 
JD problems. Estimation and power spectra. Stochastic difference and 
ferential equations. Applications to communication theory, control 
tory, computer science, and propagation theory of random media. Pre- 
uisite: EE 204 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) (Lang) 


Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I (3) 
Nef review of vector-phasors and Maxwell's equations, electromagnetic 
tentials, power and energy; plane waves, frustrated total reflection, skin 
Sct, anisotropic media; solution of radiation problems in the Kirchoff 
PProximation; elementary applications. Prerequisite: EE 133 or equiva- 
i nt (Fall—evening) (Lang) 
0 
Uectromagnetic Theory and Applications H (3) 
Jroduction to advanced techniques for problems in electromagnetics; 
a y Waves and complex wave-types, stationary phase and steepest descent 
Proximations for integrals in the complex plane. Discrete and continu- 
$ spectra. Application to optical fibers, surface and leaky wave an- 
W, S ground wave propagation. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent, EE 


ty (Spring—evening) (Lang) 
Digital Image Processing (3) 
ag ties of images and visual systems. Picture description, sampling 
ing} quantization. One- and two-dimensional image transform techniques 
he Uding Fourier, Cosine and Hadamard. Methods of image enhance- 
S and restoration. Image coding and data compression techniques. 
Omated image analysis and recognition. Prerequisite: EE 204. 
"8—evening) (Loew) 


Lr] 
A 
‘vanced Network Analysis (3) 

‘Work theorems, network functions, relationship of parts of network 
Puter Ons; network properties, realizability and causality concepts; com- 
(5p; ded network analysis. Prerequisite: EE 201, 202; or equivalent. 

; Ing, odd years—evening) (Kyriakopoulos) 


3 
pmPuter-aided Analysis and Design of Networks (3) 
Co ‘tiption and use of network analysis programs such as ECAP, 
domaj AP, and NASAP. Algorithmic methods for time and frequency 
in analysis of networks using a digital computer, numerical solution 
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of state equations, fast Fourier transform, network design by optimizing 
searches on digital computers, synthesis of electrical networks using Unc. 
strained optimization techniques in the time domain, network 
through approximation such as Fourier series, Chebyscheff functions, 
Padé approximation. Prerequisite: EE 51, 212. (Fall, odd Y 
evening) (Kyriakopoulos) 


215 Linear Network Synthesis I (3) C 
Properties and testing of positive real functions. Synthesis of LC, RL, R 
one-port networks. Brune, Bott-Duffin, Miyata, Kuh, and Darling 
thesis techniques. Introduction to two-port ladder and lattice Syn 
Three-terminal RC network synthesis approximation in the frequency ryj, 
time domains. Prerequisite: EE 202 or permission of instructor. 
even years—evening) (Lee) 


216 Linear Network Synthesis II (3) 
Advanced topics in passive one-port and two-port synthe: tance 
to n-port synthesis. Active network synthesis using negative resis tors 
controlled sources, NIC, gyrator, operational amplifiers, and circula rk 
Synthesis of distributed integrated networks. Computer-aided net ing) 
optimization. Prerequisite: EE 215. (Spring, odd years—even 
(Lee) 


jon 
sis. Introductio 


221 Physical Electronics I (3) 
Theoretical principles underlying the operation of electronic devices 
sical mechanics and classical statistical mechanics, the quantum 207 0 
wave and matrix mechanics, quantum statistics. Prerequisite: EE 


clas 


equivalent. (Fall—evening) (Braun) 
222 Physical Electronics II (3) ndeni 
The Boltzmann transport equation, band theory of solids, dime d and 
d 


perturbation theory, group theory. Applications to semicon rs, 9 
other solid-state devices such as transistors, tunnel diodes, maseP^ 
lasers. Prerequisite: EE 221. (Spring—evening) (Braun) 


223 Optical Communications Systems (3) ultio 
Optical communication channels; survey of laser sources; modu? 
line-of-sight links; system models and analysis; detection, pho pe 
photodiodes, and photoconductors; noise mechanisms and S! ei of 
analysis; optical fiber waveguides, electromagnetic field descrip 
material, waveguide, and modal dispersion; optic fiber cabling, TRE 30 
and systems analysis; integrated optic components. Prerequisite: 

243. (Spring—evening) (Kahn) 


224 Electronics of Lasers (3) aversi? 
Basic concepts from quantum mechanics; Einstein coefficients; laser: of 
and pumping mechanisms; rate equations. Resonators, He- - m prt 
ganic dye lasers; injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions In ae Kab) 
requisite: EE 222 or equivalent. (Fall, even years—evening) 


225 Nonlinear Electronics (3) m 
pera 


"T. 
Analysis and design of electronic components and systems o “vibrato” 
switching, sweeping, gating, and pulse generators; stud u 
negative resistance devices and amplifiers, nonlinear opera 
tors. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) ( 


f mul tt 
y o ME oscil 


Heller ) 
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b Fiber and Integrated Optics (3) 
j Single-mode and multimode propagation in stepped-index and gradient- 
dex optical fibers: scattering and attenuation characteristics of fibers, 
Phase velocity, group velocity, impulse response, energy transport, ray 
tracing, Goos-Haenchen shift, Hamiltonian formalism; directional coup- 
lers, modulators, and deflectors in fibers and surface films; coupled-mode 
tory. Prerequisite: EE 223 or equivalent. (Spring, odd years— 


*vening) (Kahn) 


3 Industrial Electronics (3) 
Applications of electronic devices in industry; continuous and sampled 
'ontro] systems; induction and dielectric heating; timing and counting 
“tcuits; reliability and automatic checking equipment; digital control of 
Machine tools. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent; and graduate status. 
Spring, odd years—evening) (Heller) 


Whi 
| High-frequency Electronics (3) 

Design and analysis of the operation of electron-tube, solid-state, crossed- 
ld, space-charge wave, and quantum maser oscillators and amplifying 
Vices that lay the foundation of modern communication systems. Pre- 

| "quisite: EE 207 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) (Heller) 


LT 

'" Field Analysis and Potential Theory (3) 

| Genera] study of the theory of potentials as used to facilitate solution of 
Problems in electromagnetic theory, mechanics, thermodynamics, optics, 
fo gravitation. Emphasis on mathematical methods such as Green's 
“Nctions, variational methods, principal axis transformations, and multi- 
mensional Fourier transforms. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Fall, even 
“ars—evening) (Heller) 


y 
*Rlectrodynamics (3) 
cial theory of relativity and the Lorentz transformation; Minkowski 
top ulation, Maxwell’s equations in the context of special relativity, elec- 
or asnetic potentials, and stress tensors. Lagrangian and Hamiltonian 
| deen ations, radiation from moving charges. Introduction to quantum 
— ^U mm Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring, even years—evening) 


à 

| Microwaves and Components (3) 

| ieh-frequency transmission lines and guided systems; matching tech- 
oe; Scattering parameters; transfer parameters; directional couplers; 
n ty resonators; Faraday rotation; ferrite isolators and circulators. Pre- 
“Quisite: EE207. (Fall—evening) (Kahn) 


Lectromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) 
wn ded time scalar, vector, and Hertz potential. Dipole and dipole 
| Wa fields; Mie theory of electromagnetic scattering by spheres. Prop- 
ic lon in electrically and magnetically anisotropic media such as dielec- 
| inh Crystals, space-charge plasmas, and ferrites. Wave propagation in 
Dar Ogeneous media; Liouville transformation, Lagrange's variation of 
tion eters, WKB solution, invariant imbedding techniques. Propaga- 
Odd n stochastic and dispersive media. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Fall, 
Years evening) (Lang) 
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235 Antennas (3) 


General solution of Maxwell's equations in terms of current sources, !! 
far field approximations, radiation from current distributions, field ¢4 

alence theorems, the geometrical optics approximation, aperture ante 
nas, receiving antennas, the theory of arrays, and applications to spec 

antennas and antenna types. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring—eve™ 

(Kahn) 


236 Plasma Dynamics (3) 


Study of the interaction of fluids with electromagnetic fields. Generaliz* 
Navier-Stokes and energy equations, magnetogasdynamic and m e 
hydrodynamic approximations, boundary-layer theory, statistical th 
of turbulence, generalized Von Karman-Howarth equation, Boltzm ' 
transport equation. MHD generators and devices. Prerequisite: 
(Spring, even years—evening) (Braun) 


237 Waves in Random Media (3) 


Propagation and scattering of electromagnetic, optical, and acoust 
waves in random media, scattering from rough surfaces and ran rait 
distributed particles, turbulence. Applications to propagation through tio? 
and fog. Laser beam scintillations, remote sensing, and communic? 
channel modeling. Computer simulation by Monte Carlo technid 
Prerequisite: EE 204, 207. (Fall, odd years—evening) (Lang) 


241 Information Theory (3) "m 


Measure of information, noiseless coding; communication channels, or 
nel capacity, the noisy channel coding theorem; bounds on the Pe chi 
ance of communication system; the Gaussian and binary symmetric ^. 
nel; feedback communications systems; rate-distortion theory. PF 
site: EE 204. (Fall—evening) (Helgert) 


242 Coding Theory (3) ings 
The PCM Communication System, mathematics of coding; groups p^ 
and fields; linear codes: parity and generator matrices, syndrome ig 
correction and deletion capability, minimum distance; performance a 

of linear codes, Hamming and Golay codes, polynomial algebra iig 

Galois fields, shift-register implementation; cyclic codes: imple. igno 

and performance; BCH codes: encoding, decoding, minimum codes 

the BCH decoding algorithm, burst-correction codes, convolutional rios” 

sequential and Viterbi decoding of convolutional codes. p 


evening) (Helgert) 


243 Communication Theory I (3) GW 


Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the additive white aot 
sian noise channel; correlation detectors, matched filters; coher 
noncoherent detection and their error probabilities for simplex, "catio 
nal, and coded systems; bounds on the performance of commun visit" 
in Gaussian noise; comparison of communications systems. Pre 

EE 204 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) (Pickholtz ) 


244 Communication Theory II (3) igi 
Schemes for efficient signaling for data sequences; effects of Wimp 
at the receiver. Practical implementation of orthogonal an ct 
coded communication. Convolutional codes; bounds on perform’ vite 
coding by sequential (Zigangirov-Jelinek, Fano) and MAP 


t 


í 


) 


| 


l 
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algorithms. Fading and dispersive channels, diversity techniques and 
their performance. Topics from analog communications. Prerequisite: 
EE 243. (Spring—day and evening) (Pickholtz) 


245 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) 
Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequential detection, estima- 
tion theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, estimation of signal 
parameters and continuous wave forms, Wiener and Kalman filters, appli- 
cations to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems. Prerequisite: 
EE 241, 244; or equivalent. (Fall—evening) (Pickholtz) 


246 Digital Communications (3) 
Digital transmission for data, voice, and video. Modern practice in data 
communication; voice digitization, PCM, delta modulation, linear pre- 
dictive coding. Bounds for digital signaling, pulse dispersion and inter- 
symbol interference. Nyquist criteria, eye openings; adaptive equalizers, 
decision feedback, partial response techniques. Regenerative repeaters; 
timing extraction, synchronization and jitter. Transmission codes. Multi- 
plexing and framing. Error control for data. Digital switching and inte- 
grated digital networks. Topics from spread spectrum and secure com- 
munications. Prerequisites: EE 241, 244 or equivalent. (Spring—eve- 


ning) (Pickholtz) 


247 Communication Systems (3) 

Phase-locked loop dynamics noise behavior and optimization. Parameter 
estimation theory and Wiener filters with application to optimum demodu- 
lation of analog waveforms (DSB-AM, SSB-AM, FM). Partially coherent 
digital demodulation. Comparative analysis of modulation systems. Fre- 
quency acquisition and synchronization. Selected topics in channel im- 
Pairments and multiple access. Prerequisite: EE 241, 244. (Fall— 
evening) (Pickholtz) 


249 Data Telecommunication Networks (3) 

Design and analysis of computer-communication and terminal-oriented 
data networks. Line, message, and packet switching. Traffic theory for 
data. Queuing models for store and forward data communications. Opti- 
mization for minimum message delay and cost. Statistical multiplexors 
(concentrators), topological design problems, and algorithms; network 
Control and protocols. Prerequisite: EE 205 or equivalent. (Fall— 
evening) (Pickholtz) 


* 

250 Telecommunication Systems Concepts (3) 
Essential elements of an electrical communication system, speech, TV, and 
data signals; spectrum, bandwidth, sampling. Amplitude, frequency, and 
Pulse code modulation and comparative performance. Multiplexing 
Schemes, communication quality standards, and objectives. Signal power, 
noise power, distortion, and channel capacity. Probability, traffic theory, 
reliability, voice, TV, and data transmission. Telecommunication, micro- 
Wave radio, cable, and satellite communications systems. (As ar- 
ranged) (Pickholtz) 


* 
25 
l Survey of Telecommunication Systems (3) 
Design of a communications link for voice, TV, and data. Loading; the 
e Switched telephone network. Transmission system layout and major de- 


R 


Xs 
Med gard 251 cannot be applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Engineering and 
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sign considerations. Overall system design of microwave radio syst 
Radiowave propagation fundamentals. Satellite communications, fact 
affecting the choice of orbit and orbital separation of satellites, satel 
transponder. Major design consideration and values of significant P* 
meters for a typical satellite communications link. Overall design " 
cable communication system. Digital transmission and terminals. we 
band data transmission. Frequency allocation. (As arranged) (P* 
holtz) 


252 Digital Signal Processing Techniques (3) à; 
Digital signal processing and data reduction techniques; applications 
communications, controls, image enhancement, radar, and speech P 
ing. Least-squares fitting of polynomials; sampling and quantization 
cursive and nonrecursive digital filter design. Generation and shape a 
pseudo-random noise. Estimation of correlation functions and T 
densities. Digital processing for Kalman-Bucy filters. Extraction of pes 
and timing from noise. Fast Fourier and Hadamard transforms. Soft"? 
and hardware implementation of signal processing algorithms. Pu. 
site: EE 51 or equivalent; EE 204; and graduate status. (Fall 
ning) (Helgert) 


253 Sonar Systems (3) 


: . det 
Underwater sound propagation; transducer and transducer arrays; d 
tion, localization, and tracking techniques; array processing; time C! " 


sion correlation and digital processing of signals; effects of Pations jt 


geneous noise fields; applications to navigation and communic ) (He! 
the ocean environment. Prerequisite: EE 204. (Fall—evening 
gert) 


254 Radar Systems (3) 


. a a i jon a 
The radar equation, range and resolution limits; MTI radars; detect sig? 
estimation techniques; clutter characteristics and detection in clutter 


tic ae 


design; ambiguity functions; Doppler radar; phased arrays; synthe, Ar 
ture techniques; digital and optical processing and computer a 
plications. Prerequisite: EE 206, 244. (Spring—evening) (Helg 

255 Optical Processing (3) is, of!” 
Fourier transforms by diffraction of light, optical spectrum analysa 
cal memories and systems, holography and holographic techniq g 20! 
erties and techniques for photographic reproduction. Prerequisite: 
(Fall—evening) (Kahn) 

256 Environmental Optics (3) 5 uv 


Distribution of radiation: power converting and transferring system virt 
luminous, IR spectral sources; daylight; moonlight; luminaries. j 
mental boundaries—transmission, reflection, diffusion, refractions org 
tion, dispersion, bleaching, phototropy, polarization. Simulation ^ | p 
ismic responses: response definition—physiological, overt behav g 
ceptual, cognitive. Stimulus-response correlation model; correlati 
urement concepts. (Spring—evening) (Eisenberg) 


257 Issues in Computer Communications (3) 


Fundamentals of data communications, systems, integrating comt 
and telecommunications, modems, multiplexers, concentrators org 
Networks of computers: distributed and centralized. Network A 
tion: circuit-switched, store-and-forward, and packet-switched. 


syste™ 
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‘ign considerations; management factors; economic and regulatory issues; 
Changes in technology; effect on systems cost performance; regulation, 
Value-added networks. (Spring—evening) (Pickholtz) 


a Ss 3A - 


8 Radio Communication Systems I (3) 
Analysis and design of microwave communication systems for terrestrial, 
Satellite, and over-the-horizon scatter radio channels. Propagation effects 
and channel characterization including refraction, reflection, multipath, 
Scattering, and absorption. Effects of earth curvature and characteristics 

|  over-land and over-water propagation. Antenna considerations includ- 
W8 gain, directivity, polarization, and antenna patterns. Frequency and 
lime-division multiplexing and modulation techniques. Effects of noise, 
lterference, and fading. Diversity techniques. Prerequisite: EE 206, 


: 
| 44. (Fall—evening) (Lang) 
l 


q 


! Y Radio Communication Systems II (3) 
| Orphology of the ionosphere, propagation of ionspherically reflected 
lowaves, anomalous ionospheric propagation mechanisms, linear an- 
tenna structures, atmospheric noise, digital modulation techniques, non- 
aussian channel performance, diversity, fading channel error control, 
Ypical VLF, LF, and HF system design. Prerequisite: EE 258 or permis- 


Son of instructor. (Spring—evening) (Lang) 


t 
! Hectromechanical Energy Conversion (3) 
haracteristics of synchronous machines, synchronous reactance, reactance 
ĉories, synchronizing generators and parallel operation of machines, 
| àracteristics of asynchronous machines, machines as circuit elements, 
(Ruy state and dynamic performance of alternating current machines. 
| "Al—evening) (Heller) 


i 
Dj > A 
ect Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
cory and practice for direct production of electricity using solar cells, 
*rmionic converters, fuel cells, and batteries. Concepts of solid state 
(S TBY bands, work function and conversion efficiency, and limitations. 
Pring— evening) (Heller) 


Sm. 
*ttrical Power Production (3) 
d, duction of electrical power from primary energy sources. Use of hy- 
tida] n fuels in the production of steam; hydroelectric generation and 
tap tations as primary energy. Geothermal energy, nuclear fission, 
tour, e hy drodynamics, fusion and solar concentrators as primary energy 
»; (Fall, odd years—evening) (Heller) 


Plectrica Power Transmission and Distribution (3) 
Curent a multi-phase high voltage transmission line parameters, voltage, 
ive 4 Impedance and standing waves. Shunt and series passive and 
D E al loading; current surges, interference, protection and filtering; 
ven poto; substation design and distribution systems. (Spring, 
% àrs—evening) (Heller) 


P 
gt Networks (3) 
womtetrica] components, short and opened circuit analysis of power net- 
Quen; ability of electrical grids, fault analysis, network reliability, fre- 
dvi Control, load flow analysis. Prerequisite: permission of instructor or 

P (Fall, even years—evening) (Heller) 
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269 Issues in Electrical Power Systems (3) 

Electrical effects of overhead transmission lines, corona effects, radio # 
television interference, audible noise emission, electric and magnetic 
and ozone emissions. (Spring, odd years—evening) (Heller) 

272 Discrete Systems (3) | 
Sampling processes and theorems; Z-transforms and modified Z-transfom 
responses of discrete systems using transformation techniques and p 
equations; stability criteria; design of digital controller for discrete dec 
Prerequisite: EE 202 or equivalent. (Spring, even years—even! 
(Kyriakopoulos ) 

273 System Optimization (3) ‘4 
Parameter optimization problems; theory of minima and maxima. optio” 
zation problems for dynamic systems; calculus of variations; the maxit 
principle and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. Optimization problems i 
constraints; optimal feedback systems. Numerical solution of optimal p 
lems. Prerequisite: EE 203 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) (Lee) 


274 Nonlinear Systems (3 
y ) xml 


Definition of linear and nonlinear systems; introduction to appro Ji 
analysis of nonlinear systems—describing functions, Krylov and gs) 
bov's asymptotical method and Tsypkin's locus. Forced oscillations? d 
resonance. Stability analysis—Liapunov's criterion, Luré's problem, at) 
Popov's method. Prerequisite: EE 203. (Spring, odd years—even! 
(Lee) 


275 System Identification and Adaptive Systems (3) 


Introduction to the adaptive problem and practical applications. D 
mining the mathematical representation of systems—the ident”... 
problem. Optimal estimation of states in the presence of unce Fall 
Adaptive systems. Prerequisite: EE 203, 204; or equivalent. 
even years—evening) (Lee) 

276 Cybernetics (3) 
Principles of machines or mechanisms made by men or nature with reg of 
to their ways and forms of possible behaviors: regular, determi y 
reproducible; fundamental concepts of finite differences; ch edback 
transformations as sets of transitions, leading to stability and fe m 
statistical concepts of complex systems and blackbox theory; isi 
information theory; regulation and control of mechanisms. Prered 
EE 204 or equivalent. (Fall, odd years—evening) (Helgert) 


277 Satellite Communication Systems (3) 
(Formerly Space Communication Systems) Modi" 
Theoretical and applications aspects of satellite communications: ^ 
lation and multiple access techniques. Link design. Satellite traDSP ^ gj 


es 
and antenna systems. Ground stations. Random access technia ig 
satellite packet communications. Prerequisite: EE 244. (Fall 
(Pickholtz) 
278 Spacecraft Systems Design (3) ion Of 
ntatio® 


Space environment; structure, propulsion, control, and instrume tis 


spacecraft—launch, orbit, transit, and re-entry problems; bioas ea 
considerations. Prerequisite: graduate status. | (Spring, ¢v®™ 
evening) (Heller) 

281 Medical Instrumentation I (3) jects08 
Theory of measurements in biological areas, techniques for * 
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| Measurements on biological specimens, current problems in medical me- 
ology stressing electronic systems. Prerequisite: EE 283 or permission 
| 9f instructor. (Fall—evening) (Eisenberg) 


Medical Instrumentation II (3) 

Medical telemetry systems, medical use of the computer, engineering tech- 
| "ques in patient treatment, principles of good medical instrumentation. 
Terequisite: EE 283 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 
(Eisenberg) 

i Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology and Anatomy (3) 
Designed to acquaint the engineering student with the physiology of the 
Uman body; material based on the curriculum of the School of Medicine 
‘Md taught from a systems viewpoint; concepts of cellular structure and 
Unction integrated into the tissue and organs, which are then related to 
N Various systems of the body; interrelationships of the body systems, 
'*^ the interaction of the nervous system with the musculoskeletal sys- 
m Or the interaction of the respiratory system and its functions with the 
“diovascular system. (Fall—evening) (Eisenberg) 


hu 
“Introduction to Medicine for Engineers Il: Physiology and 
natomy (3) 
a ther elaboration of physiological systems, such as the endocine system, 
Sal Physiology, gastrointestinal physiology, and others; the separate sys- 
Ms of the body are integrated to present the functioning of the body as 
à overal] system; considerable interaction with physicians and other medi- 
Personnel. Prerequisite: EE 283. (Spring—day) (Eisenberg) 


| 


TW 
| Engineering in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (3) 
| jPPlication of engineering theory and techniques to the rehabilitation of 
Micapped persons; major problem areas and general approaches, as well 
SPecific solutions. Offered cooperatively with personnel from the Social 
(sy, Rehabilitation Services Administration. Prerequisite: EE 284. 
Ing, odd years—evening) (Eisenberg) 


Seasory-evoked Potentials I (3) 

y Ysiological significance of the sensory-evoked potential, stimulation 

i ables, subject variables, data acquisition procedures and instrumenta- 

ttj Signal-averaging computers, analysis techniques for the VEP, appli- 
ns of the VEP. Lectures, discussion, and laboratory. Prerequisite: EE 

283, 284; or permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 


As 
F 


Computer-aided Analysis of Physiological Signals (3) 
Puter analysis of physiological data obtained from the cardiovascular, 
ob, nny» and nervous systems. Sources añd detection of various signals 
ined from these systems; preprocessing of real signals; algorithmic 
vid niques applicable to the analysis of these signals. Students are pro- 
Pertin with real data and develop computer software for determining 
RR — medical parameters as established by physicians. Prerequisites: 
(Sl, 282, 283, 284; and a working knowledge of FORTRAN. 
ng, odd years—evening) (Loew) 
Wsiological Controls and Systems (3) 
lys *PPlications of control and systems theory in the medical and bio- 
lo Dh fields, Application of general control and systems theory as applied 
Ysiological systems. Specific applications of control and systems 
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theory to the visual system, respiratory system, cardiovascular syst 


| and musculoskeletal system. Prerequisite: EE 172 or equivalent; EE ? 
282, 283, 284. (Spring, even years—evening) (Eisenberg) 


289 Clinical Engineering (3) 

A cross-sectional view of clinical engineering applications, functions, 
| ations, and patterns in the medical and allied health care area. 
| instrumentation, computers, and systems by clinical engineers in hos 
| and clinics. The clinical engineer in cardiovascular measurement syste 
l and intensive care units; other areas where functional usage of M 
| engineering is applicable. Prerequisite: EE 281, 282, 283. (Fall, € 


years—evening) (Eisenberg) 


298 Research (arr.) ta 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and sprin’ 


| 299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


vat 
n 
pita! 


319 Systems Science, Networks, and Controls Research (arr.) , 
| Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying ex 
d nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


m 


|a 323 Principles of Microelectronics (3) 
Ip Basic principles, techniques, and processes necessary for unders 
| | | microelectronics. Semiconductor physics, phase diagrams, crystal E ti 
i | epitaxy, vacuum techniques, thin-film deposition, diffusion, OX! ~ 
| junction formation, masking, and properties of thin films and mà Hel 
Prerequisite: EE 222 or equivalent. (Fall, odd years—evening 
| | gert) 


tandi 


d 329 Electrophysics Research (arr.) s ea 
1i | | Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 
i p! nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

| 


| 
Hi 345 Advanced Detection Theory (3) v m 
ni Review of general estimation equations. Linear estimation; Wess sys 
| | Kalman-Bucy filters; nonlinear modulation theory; angle-modulate ig, 
a | tems, analysis and design of phase-lock loops, optimum angle- mod" 

|| 


rate distortion theory; Gaussian processes in Gaussian noise, dete nce cal 
TE | parameter estimation, canonical receivers, structures, and perform" essi? 
E | culations for diversity systems, multiple pulse radars, stationary P. nin) | 
| 1 and threshold receivers. Prerequisite: EE 245. (Spring 
| 1 | (Pickholtz) 
M | 346 Communications Switching and Traffic Theory (3) red 94 
E | Switching network technology, step-by-step common control, St" gy 
l gram electronic switching systems. Traffic models. Engineering cor 
I IM tiple server systems, analysis of graded multiples and multis ore aol 
il | | necting networks. Software issues, digital time division and i e 
ui | | forward switches. Analytical bounds on the complexity © 2 4 
m | | works, combined circuit and message switching. Current pret rod 
a practical issues. Prerequisite: EE 243 or permission O 
| | | (Spring, even years—evening) (Pickholtz) 
j | 347 Data Communications (3) (Same as CSci 244) fof d” 
| | Principles and practice of modern data communications. — co 


transmission; terminals, modems, multiplexors, concentrators: 
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trol procedures. Protocols for buffer management, message reassembly, 
queue control. Distributed processing; terminal-oriented systems, data col- 

lection loops, multi-drop lines. Switched data systems; circuit and packet | 
switching. Error control, cryptosecurity. Hardware and software inter- 

facing. Prerequisities: EE 243 and CSci 201, 202, or permission of in- 

structor. (Fall—evening) (Pickholtz) 

349 Communications Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


371 Simulation Methods for System Analysis (3) 
Survey of simulation languages. Techniques of model building for mate- 
rial- and machine-based systems. Treatment of these systems with notion 
of transactions and states. Modeling the dynamic processes of growth 
problems. Analog, hybrid, and digital methods for simulation treated by 
means of case studies; speed and cost of alternate computing procedures. 
Project-type problems used to illustrate simulation methods. Prerequisite: 
CSci 278 or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd years—evening) (Bock) 


372 Analysis and Control of Large Systems (3) 
| Systems as multistage decision processes. Analytical concepts of model- 
| making and matrix representations of large systems. Approximation by 
models of lower dimension—reduction to simplified models; decentralized 
systems. Differential games; computation of saddle points; construction of 
an equilibrium point. Prerequisite: EE 273. (Spring, even years—eve- 
ning) (Lee) 
| 381 Bioelectric Phenomena (3) 
| Mathematical treatment of selected bioelectric phenomena. Membrane 
thermodynamics; membrane electrical potentials and subthreshold mem- 
brane effects; membrane dynamics. Solid-state phenomena in biology and 
Medicine. Photoconduction. Mechanism of nerve propagation. Electrical 
Models of the heart. Cell physiology. Quantum effects in biological sys- 
| tems. Prerequisite: EE 206, 281, 282, 283. (Fall, odd years—evening) 
(Eisenberg) 
386 Sensory-evoked Potentials II (3) 
A continuation of EE 286. Advanced lecture, discussion, and laboratory. 
Current topics in sensory-evoked potentials research; emphasis on clinical 
applications. Planning and conducting an advanced (clinical or research) 
Project chosen to take maximum advantage of the student's technical 
background from an instrumentation, computer, and data analysis view- 
Point. Prerequisite: EE 286 and permission of instructor. (Fall, odd 
years—evening) (Eisenberg) 
389 Medical Engineering Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


3 " 

39 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


"y 
Du 1 
ler Science Graduate Courses 


l Introduction to Computer Systems I (3) 
Introduction to programming digital computers in assembly languages. 


154 


214 Data Structures and Algorithms (3) 
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Architecture of traditional von Neumann and stack-based computers. Te 
niques in machine control and memory addressing. Number systems ! 
codes. Techniques of structured programming. Use of a higher-level P 
cedural language. Stacks and recursion. Prerequisite: CSci 51 or EE ? 
equivalent. (Fall and spring—evening) (Feldman) 


202 Introduction to Computer Systems II (3) 


Introduction to combinational and sequential logic networks; analys® ' 
synthesis of switching circuits using Boolean algebra; minimization " 
niques in the design of logical circuits; number systems and arithmel™ 
digital computers, digital computer architecture and the design of fo 
tional sub-units; design of memory, arithmetic, and units compris 
digital computer; information flow, timing, and control in large df. 
computers. Prerequisite: CSci 201 or equivalent and permission of inst 
tor. (Spring—evening) (Abd-Alla) 


208 Computer Programming (3) 


f 
Use of a macroassembler in structured programming. Input/output P 


gramming at the assembly level. I/O buffer pools and their ^ 
ment. Program status and control, interrupt handling, reentrant ^, 


routines. Linkers and loaders. Utilities. Introduction to operatire, 


tems and job control languages. Prerequisite: CSci 158 or E urt 
CSci 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) (Ma 
213 Discrete Structures in Computing (3) " 


Introduction to discrete mathematical structures used in computing » 
graphs, functions, mappings, lattices, groups, and semigroups. Com. 
torial problems and enumerations. Finite-state machines, representó 
identification, transitions, and reductions. Directed graphs, trees, 


paths through a program. Regular expressions and relations ~. 4 
programs and computing machines. Prerequisite: CSci 51 and per 
of instructor. (Fall and spring—evening) (Pickholtz) 


d 
Computer data structures and their implementation as storage so. 
Arrays, linked lists, and queues. Binary tree traversal, searching, t m eg 
and balancing. Storage management—allocation, de-allocation, fs al” 
bage collection. Search algorithms—linear, binary, and hashing. pent” 
rithms. Analysis of algorithms. Structure and processing of sed. uj 
index-sequential, and random files. Multi-list and inverted files. vail 
sites: EE 158 or CSci 158 or 201; 208 (may be taken conc} 

213; or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) (Feldman 


216 Information Retrieval Systems (3) ig? 


dig 
Information organization and retrieval of natural language data éi jW 
computer systems; statistical, syntactic, and logical analysis ©! " thesi! 
guage used for retrieval systems; dictionary systems including © ap" 
look-up and phrase structures; searching strategies and cataloguin® ral 
preparation and output structures; large-scale file structures an 4, of 
systems required for their use. Prerequisite: CSci 214 an ; 
mission of instructor. (Spring—evening) (Foley) 


219 Interactive Computer Graphics (3) p^ 


EM A 
devices gg 


Architecture and implementation of display and interaction phi 
ra 


active graphics programming. Functional capabilities of g 
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ages. Implementing a graphics package. 2D and 3D viewing, clipping, and 

transformations, Interaction techniques and human factors. Raster graphics 

"| Scan-conversion algorithms. Hidden surface and hidden edge removal algo- 

f rithms, Shading and texturing techniques. Prerequisite: CSci 214 or per- 
mission of instructor. (Fall—evening) (Foley) 


) 
U Pattern Recognition (3) 

| Applications of pattern recognition, vector spaces, estimation and samples; 
| © Yes estimation; density functions; stochastic approximation; decision rules 
j| ^n pattern recognition, minimal risk, Gaussian filters; bounds of risk, near- 
|| St-neighbor decision rules; clustering techniques, feature extraction. Se- 
I| Quential and nonparametric methods. Pattern recognition with a priori 
knowledge. Introduction to syntactic methods. Prerequisite: EE 204, CSci 
| 414, (Fall—evening) (Loew) 


Y 
a Design of User-Computer Dialogues (3) 

Design of dialogues for interactive terminal systems, including graphics 
| stems. Psychological, physiological, linguistic, and perceptual factors. 
Advantages and disadvantages of various interactive techniques, command 
| Anguage syntaxes, and data presentations. Effect of operator training and 
| Motivation. Case studies, research readings, and projects. Prerequisite: 
Sci 214 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) (Foley) 


| Usi , ixi 

mulation and Heuristics (3) 

Techniques of deterministic and probabilistic simulation on the digital com- 
Puter, Mathematics for simulation; design of systems modules; random 
Number generation and testing. Markovian and bounded context systems; 
Beneration of stochastic variates; Monte Carlo techniques; heuristics; veri- 
Cation techniques; simulation languages. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 158; 
r CSci 201; and permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) (Hoffman) 


| Artificial Intelligence (3) 
lrvey of topics. Analogies and simple concepts. Symbol manipulation 
| d Programming in LISP. Networks and simple learning. Scene analysis 
| And Sentence analysis. Programming the BLOCKS world. Depth-first and 
ah adth-first searching, hill-climbing, network searching, min-max and 
Pha-beta pruning. Problem-solving systems. Prerequisite: CSci 214. 
à Pring—evening) (Hoffman) 
Management Information Systems and Data Base Management (3) 


kan Pts in management information systems. Commercial programming 
te üres of COBOL and PL/I. Inverted files and query systems. Editing, 

Tt generation, updating, and updating load. Tradeoff between direct 
Ste and indexed-sequential access. Maintaining large programming 

ms which lead to the need for data base management systems; con- 
da ction of data base management systems. Survey of some existing 
ase systems. Relational data base concepts and future develop- 


Mı K 

pied Students will create and update a data base and interface to ap- 

(H ation Programs. Prerequisite: CSci 208, 214. (Fall—evening) 
9ffman) 


Ye 
curity and Privacy in Computer Systems (3) 

Auge dues for security of data and programs in computer systems. 

st; "tication methods, logging, authorization, encryption, problems of 

tre EM inference. Effects of operating systems and machine architec- 

Past Security. Cost trade-offs and risk analysis among various counter- 

*s. Theoretical models. Related nontechnical measures. Effect on 
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"t : A nt 
M | system design of legal constraints on data banks. Current and € 
legal constraints. Prerequisite: CSci 214 or equivalent. (Fall—eve™ 


| | 232 Automata Theory (3) 
| Regular expressions including equality and transformations between ; 


| quential machines and regular expressions. Turing machines, ree 
| function, predicate calculus, and computability. Complexity of algon? 

| Formal language theory including grammatical construction, re 
| relationships between machines and grammars, and ambiguity. : 
processes in sequential machines. Prerequisite: CSci 213. P 
evening) (Friedman) 


] | 237 Computing Systems (3) 
| Organization of large digital computer systems. Design of high-spe ot 
metic units. Random access and associative memories; rotationa € 
att 
j0 


ed ar 


= | devices; computer control and interrupt structures. Input-output e 

DIN | and interfacing problems. Communications in digital computers egg 
duction to multiple-access and time-sharing systems. Prerequisite: 

a EE 154; or CSci 202. (Fall—evening) (Abd-Alla) 


| 239 Comparative Computer Systems (3) 


| | scrip 
T | Structures of computers and a general language for system de titi 
| | History of different computer structures. Development of the p 
ni l system. Special purpose processors. Multiprocessors and large pari 
i ing systems. Computer networks and time-shared systems. co jl 
I | of computer families. Characteristics and philosophies of compu. 
| of the major manufacturers. Introduction to performance evalua 
E | measurement. Effects of software and technology on computer $ 


| | | Prerequisite: CSci 237, 263. (Spring—evening) (Meltzer) 
i | | 240 Theory and Practice of Microprogramming (3) "m 
a T Basic concepts, techniques, and theory of microprogramming M mic” 


to the implementation of control systems for sequential machines yd 
i programming languages, assemblers, and hardware simulators, ! ys 
d | specific applications of these to the design of current compute? ^ La 
WI and their interfaces with real-time systems. Prerequisite: š 
| a | | (Spring—evening) (Merwin) 

| | | 


W 


| f 
| i i | 243 Fault Tolerant Systems and Design Automation (3) 


I 1 i dif 
| | Fault test generation for combination and sequential circ oie 
| ] | simulation as a diagnostic tool, design of easily tested and fa git 

E | systems. Physical packaging of digital circuits; design of c p 
TE | including partitioning, placement, and interconnection of elem% ipe) 
| m | requisite: EE or CSci 153 or CSci 202. (Fall—evening) 


| 


i 244 Data Communications (3) (Same as EE 347) 


| 
I x | - 
] | Principles and practice of modern data communications. 
| | transmission; terminals, modems, multiplexors, concentrato: 
trol procedures. Protocols for buffer management, n— m$ g 
! . circo 
collection loops, multi-drop lines. Switched data systems d "a 
f 


i? 

fof 
Modes "oof" 
rs. Line 


| | tor. (Fall—evening) (Meltzer) 
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Jis Advanced Computer Systems Theory I (3) 
Analytical models applied to computing systems. Determinance, dead- 
ks, concurrency, and synchronization of computer processes. Optimal | 
l task scheduling using linear graph theory. Concurrent processes in multi- 
"| Processors. Analysis of the overlap of I/O and CPU processing. Queuing 
i Cory applied to time-shared computer models. Analysis of secondary | 
T Storage devices and effective data rate. Analysis of memory buffer pools 
| and multiprogrammed memory allocation. Memory allocation and stor- 
age heirarchy operation and their effect on throughput and response 


time, Prerequisite: EE 204; CSci 237, 263. (Fall—evening) (Abd-Alla) 


Advanced Computer Systems Theory II (3) 
Optimum secondary storage placement algorithms to improve throughput. 
Odeling of secondary storage operation and data staging. Analysis of 
| poy allocation algorithms to improve system performance. Charac- 
tics of computer system hardware and software to provide for multi- 
| MOcessing, multiprogramming, and time-shared operation. Loosely and 
tightly-coupled multiprocessors. Analysis of front-end processors in data 
* Operation and computer networks. System analysis of a large, time- 
ared, terminal-oriented transaction processing system. Prerequisite: 

1245, (Spring—evening) (Abd-Alla) 


Formal Languages, Correctness, and Structured Programming (3) 


ltroduction to formal computer languages. Structured programming 
lock-oriented languages. Regular, context-free, context-sensitive, and 

Dash wnicted computer grammars. Parsing a language, syntax of languages, 

| mop OYn automata and their use in compiling. Top-down structured 
| amming. Avoidance of GO TO statements. Correctness, termination, 
lon *quivalence of programs. The inductive assertion method. Termina- 

x Methods based on well-ordered sets. Assertion languages, program 

214 Mes, fixed point methods, and inductive principles. Prerequisite: CSci 


s : (Fall—evening) (Maurer) 


“sign of Translators (3) 

hag of procedure-oriented computer languages. Semantics and prag- 

T as they affect the design of translators, interpreters, and compilers. 

Sta n and bottom-up recognizers. Production of machine code. 

Opti -directed compiling. Tables and their organizations in translators. 
izing compilers; compiler-compilers. Prerequisite: CSci 214. 


(Spy; 
N Pring evening) (Maurer) 


need Programming Languages (3) 

Sr ur deVelopments in programming language research. Modern data- 

liability B concepts such as abstract data structures, access control for 
»*nsibi! and structuring of data in special-purpose languages. Language 

Nudis oe Machine-independent design of language processors. Case 
Student will include Snobol 4, Pascal, and advanced concepts in PL/I. 
Cep $ Projects will emphasize applications of these languages and con- 
enin Terequisite: CSci 214 and permission of instructor. (Spring— 

3 8) (Feldman) 


t 
Desi " Computer Programming Systems (3) 
dud Computer systems software. Design and programming of an 
loadin er and loader. Multiprogrammed job control including linking, 
tign 9°” linkape.edit. relocatability, region size, and status switching. De- 
ISPatchers and monitors. Design of utility programs. Input-output 
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programming and control. Communications among components of 
operating system. Prerequisite: CSci 208, 214. (Fall—evening) 
rer) 


267 Operating Systems I (3) 

Introduction to the operating system for batch-oriented multiprogram™ 
computer systems. Software components which constitute the ope i 
system. Facilities of the macro-assembler which utilize the opet? 
system; loading and linking routines; initializing programs and tasks; 
patching and the interrupt mechanisms. Memory management in " 
and variable partitions; device and storage management. Input d 
control and use of access methods. Performance evaluation. Prerequ' 
CSci 263. (Fall—evening) (Foley) 


268 Operating Systems II (3) 
Introduction to operating systems for time-shared and multiproc* 
computer systems. Processor management in a multiprocessor "d 
deadlocks, processor utilization, and I/O management. System ý 
ability and fail-soft mechanisms. Time-slicing and time-sharing oa 
systems and subsystems; transaction processing subsystems; memo, 
agement in a paged and segmented virtual memory system. Pero 
of the operating system. Computer network software and an intt® y, 

to the computer as a utility. Introduction to security and large ^ 

management. Prerequisite: CSci 267. (Spring—evening) (Foley 


te 


278 Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) " 
Analog computer components and electronics. Slow analog comp". j 
lutions of linear and nonlinear differential equations. System ee! 
and modeling on the analog computer. Introduction to the iterat! 
log computer. Transfer function simulation and use in contro is 
The hybrid computer, digital logic, and digital computer control. "m 
to-analog and analog-to-digital converters and interfaces. Opt! arch 
methods on a hybrid computer. Parameter variations an 4; or O 
methods. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci or 154 


202; or permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) (Bock) 
281 Applications of Numerical Methods I (3) engi 
Basic numerical methods with emphasis on their application estf f 


ing problems. Error sources and error control; numerical vector K 
of functions; over-determined systems; eigenvalues and eigen alue ? 
troduction to nonlinear equations; initial value and boundary ai "d 
lems for ordinary differential equations. Theoretical concep and 
order of accuracy, Richardson’s extrapolation, norm, stability and 
vergence. Some modern methods such as spline approximaDo 
QR algorithm for eigenvalues. (Fall—evening) ( Meltzer) 


282 Applications of Numerical Methods II (3) 


A continuation of CSci 281. Systems of nonlinear equatió 
optimization; numerical solution of common partial differen : 
of engineering; methods for hyperbolic, parabolic, and elit. 
introduction to finite element methods. Prerequisite: CSc! ^ 
(Spring—evening) (Meltzer) 


" 
" p! p 
ns; wit 


285 Approximation of Functions and Data Representations (3) i 


Review of linear spaces; least squares, orthogonal fene ne i 
imatio 


techniques, gradient search methods; parameter estim 
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data; Tchebysheff approximation; approximation and curve fitting by 
spline functions and Bernstein polynomials. Prerequisite: CSci 281. 
(Fall—evening at NASA Langley Research Center; spring, even years— 
evening, on campus) (Meltzer) 


286 Numerical Methods in Engineering I (3) 
Computational methods for solution of systems of linear algebraic equa- 
tions and for the solution of the algebraic eigenvalue problem. Emphasis 
On accuracy and efficiency. Methods for banded and other sparse sys- 
tems. Methods for parallel and pipeline processer computers. Prerequi- 


=e ST _ 


p site: CSci 281 and knowledge of linear algebra. (Spring—evening) 
(Meltzer) 

287 Numerical Methods in Engineering II (3) 
j Computational methods for solution of systems of ordinary differential 
j equations: single-step methods, general multistep methods; convergence 
j and stability analysis, methods for stiff equations, step size control and 
' control of order. Prerequisite: CSci 281 and knowledge of differential 
equations. (Spring—evening) (Meltzer) 


| 288 Numerical Methods in Engineering III (3) 

| Computational methods for solution of boundary value problems in both 
Ordinary and partial differential equations: shooting methods, finite dif- 
ference methods, functional approximation methods, invariant imbedding, 
method of lines, treatment of boundaries in multidimensional problems. 
Prerequisite: CSci 282 and knowledge of differential equations. (Fall 
—evening) (Meltzer) 


289 Numerical Methods in Engineering IV (3) 
Computational methods for solution of initial value problems for partial 
differentia] equations: method of lines, consistency, stability, convergence; 
explicit and implicit finite difference methods, alternating direction meth- 
Ods, high-order methods. Prerequisite: CSci 282 and knowledge of partial 
| differential equations. (Fall—evening) (Meltzer) 


298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


d, 


3 
09 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


3 
» Computer Science Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying ex- 
mination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


CT 
39 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


Engineering Administration J 


Professors P.A. Crafton, P.S. Shane, J. Kaye, M. Apstein (Research), S. K 
man (Chairman), H.M. Steiner, S.B. Levin (Research), J.V.R. Kauff 
(Research) 

Professorial Lecturers G.M. Coburn, J. Pachter, J.B. Du Peza, C.W. Fotis, ! 
Hearth, G.T. Malley, J.A. Belding, H.V. Nutt 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R.L. Paullin, D.R. Levin, A. Hoshovsky: 
Blakey, R.F. Sears, G.M. Hollander, P. Rosenberg, J. Lisnyk 


I 


Assistant Professor B. Silverman 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.J. Lynch, Jr., K. Lamar, J.R. Marg! 
S. Ficarro, T.L. Griswold, M. Novinsky, S.F. Pauls, F.E. Field, H. kw 
Wu Hung, W.A. Goetz, S. Kimmel, R. Gurley, F. Shepard, F. Peterlit 
Hanley 


Graduate Fields and Areas of Concentration 


Administration of Research and Information Systems Manageme 
Development Marketing of Technology al 
Construction Management Systems Analysis and Managem 
Engineering Administration Technology and Public Affairs 
Environmental Management Transportation Management 


; p 
Programs in Engineering Administration lead to the degrees of Master Og 
a 
y 


neering Administration and Doctor of Science and to the Professiona 
Programs in Administration of Research and Development, Constructio y 
agement, Environmental Management, Information Systems Managemen" y 
keting of Technology, Technology and Public Affairs, and TransP 4 
Management lead to the degree of Master of Engineering Administration 
grams in Systems Analysis and Management lead to the degrees o T. 
Science and Doctor of Science and to the Professional degrees. A stu 

be accepted in a graduate program in order to receive credit for any 
courses taken to satisfy degree requirements. 


THE MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION DEGREE 

PROGRAM Mast 
The principal objective of the program leading to the degree of ate dll 
Engineering Administration is to prepare students whose undergradut or 
tion was in engineering, natural science, or mathematics for position ind 


agerial responsibility in technological and scientific organizations in | 
"TL 


government, or the armed services. "S 
The program is designed to help the student achieve a broad unders qi 
the administrative process. Although years of experience are require 


effective ml 
fession® rye o 
nage 


the skills, insight, and mature judgment which distinguish an 
in technological and scientific organizations, a graduate prO 
ment curriculum can give the student an effective start as a mà p 
riculum provides an opportunity to gain an understanding and to tio, i 
ful managerial skills in the functional areas of engineering administr? 
of the major purposes is to assist the student in forming the habit 9: sual 
problems from an overall administrative point of view. The indivi 


162 
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T 

cular experience, and the explicit process of relating this experience to 
uate study, provide each student with a personal frame of reference to 

ferr management in a rapidly changing world. 

‘cessful education for engineering administration implies an understand- 

N what it is that an engineering manager must do, an analysis of the 
Mu functions involved in management, and a detailing of modern methods 

fi, m making and executing decisions in the management of technological 
— m organizations. It is the aim of the School, therefore, to keep alive 

of general inquiry and a decision-making orientation. 

w * management of technological organizations is one of the most difficult 
lenges of our times. The professional engineering manager today must un- 

i oe not only currently developing technologies but also the rapidly chang- 

Mae ketplace where these technologies are applied for society's benefit. The 

w ng administrator is the link between these dynamic technologies and the 
Sof society in general. 

|y, 'mmary, the program of study has for its objective an educational ex- 

Ym. Which will contribute to the development of managers possessing a 


Mbin a+: - ; 3 : . 
| bination of technical know-how and administrative skill 


re 
Pnission 


p ition to the requirements for admission to graduate study (see page 
aie Plicants for programs leading to the degree of Master of Engineering Ad- 
- - must meet the following requirements: (1) The applicant must 
^" adequate knowledge of the principles of human relations, the fun- 
dui, dS of engineering economic analysis, and the fundamentals of quan- 
|, Methods. This requirement can be met by satisfactory completion of 
beri, Owing undergraduate courses or approved equivalents: EAd 150, Intro- 
k ii lo Engineering Administration; EAd 160, Introduction to Engineering 
Np mic Analysis; and EAd 170, Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineer- 
in, Ministration. (2) The applicant may be required to complete other un- 
| qduate prerequisite courses prescribed as a condition of admission. (3) 
à ipii. IS required to earn the grade of C or better (unless the requirement 
TN t ated to be a grade of B or better upon admission) in each under- 
Tua ^" Prerequisite course. If this scholarship requirement is not met, the 
lic barred from further enrollment. Credit for prerequisite courses is not 
UM le toward the degree of Master of Engineering Administration, and, 
pleg Proved by the department chairman, all prerequisite courses must be 
*d prior to taking graduate courses in this degree program. 


Courses 


f ; 
n (lowing courses are required for the Master of Engineering Administra- 
Mq n and must be taken prior to any other course in the program: 
Ad 26 2 Engineering Administration (3-3) 
| lements of Decision-making and Problem-solving (3) 


rogram 


ERING ADMINISTRATION 


^t 

h U p 
Nlng 
hy à 
kh Pra s Bineering administration provides the conceptual depth in manage- 
ice and knowledge needed by technical and scientific personnel who 


Ct 
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are confronted with increasing demands and complexities. Technical knowle! 
is complemented by an understanding of theory and practice in manage" 
action. Engineering management is a logical development of a technolo 
society. The program is designed to provide engineers with a knowledge 
proficiency in the administration of engineering and science. It emphasizes 
of deliberative, purposive study of general administrative problems and oP 
tunities, as well as the study and use of specific knowledge and methods ? 
to solve administrative problems and to explore opportunities. A progr 
prescribed for each student in conference with the adviser. 


Required Courses 

EAd Core courses (9) m 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 
ministration (3) (non-thesis) «pet 

Electives (18-21). Electives are chosen from the Department of Engine 
Administration and other departments of the University, but no more 
two courses may be chosen from other departments. 


Areas of Concentration í 
nyt ‘ : 0 

Students wishing to pursue a specific area of concentration, as opposed " 

lowing the general program in EAd, may select one of the following prog 


ADMINISTRATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT à 
The program is designed to prepare students for responsible managerial f 
tions in organizations conducting technological or scientific research 
velopment and in organizations planning and administering programs sped 
nological or scientific research and development. A program is prescr 
each student in conference with the adviser. 


Required Courses 

EAd Core courses (9) 

EAd 207 The Personnel Function for Engineering Administration (3) 

EAd 255 Administration of Research and Development (3) 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems 
Administration (3) (non-thesis) 

Electives (12-15) 


„nee 
in Engine 


CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 
ons in an ore 
take place vo 
ent comp 


l p 
as well d^ 


Construction Management encompasses managerial functi 
tion that plans and executes major construction work. This can 
field, in the project office, or in a main office. Due to the inher 
present-day engineering, engineers need to know management ; 
planning, design, and construction methods. They need to know con eit 
developments, problems of contracts and specifications, techniques sel 
and control, estimating, labor relations, and industrial OF 
psychology. 


* * en, 
. This program prepares the engineer for the task of marshalling R^ yu 
rials, machines, and money as functions of time, cost, weather, 
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/ to plan and build structures. A program is prescribed for each student 
j 'onference with the adviser. 
Ib... 
wired Courses 
y 
f » Core courses (9) | 
jd 241 Construction Management I (3) 
LN d 242 Construction Management II (3) 
Ad 2 : i in Engi i i 
^ “61 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 


299-300 Thesis Research(6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering | 
y. 'inistration (3) (non-thesis) | 
“tives (9-12) [ 


hy, 
IRONMEN TAL MANAGEMENT 


li Program prepares students for positions in organizations involved with en- 
‘tin ental and related resource management. This includes organizations con- 
hes environmental control and in organizations planning and administering 
ty, "5 in the prevention and control of environmental pollution and re- 


h 
[A Ce utilization, A program is prescribed for each student in conference with 


j. «viser. 
e 
E" Courses 
À 
Y Core courses (9) 
td 251-22 Environmental Management (6) 
[m E Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 


hin,» 300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering Ad- 
sj stration (3) (non-thesis) 


es (9-12) 


ly 
OR 
MATION SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT 


à m 
Nang Bers of technological and scientific organizations encounter a variety of 
E 


Sement information systems required for day-to-day operations and long- 
Jm “cisions. This program helps to provide managers with the competence 
Mer ach systems effectively. A program is prescribed for each student in 

nce with the adviser 


k 
“Quip, 

[4 
1 d Courses 


EY Sore Courses (9) 

Aq 25 Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) 

Ma E Management of Computer Organizations (3) 

Ad 32) ,,9nagement of Technical Information (3) 

Ad 299 fanagement Information Systems (3) 

Khi Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 
; atio -thesis 

Ves (6-9) n (3) (non-thesis) 


NA 
ET 
h NG OF TECHNOLOGY 


COE 
n ày Merican economy matures and Americans survey the spectrum of op- 


Mable to them, it is apparent that scientific and engineering outputs 
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trail 


must be sold in world-wide competition both at home and abroad. The her 


specialist is becoming more important than ever before in performing t 
ing function. 4i 

The objective of this program is to prepare students for responsible p 
in marketing technical products and services. A program is prescribed for 
student in conference with the adviser. 


Required Courses 


EAd Core courses (9) 

EAd 293 Technical Enterprises (3) 

EAd 294 Marketing of Technology I (3) 

EAd 311 Marketing of Technology II (3) see 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engi" 
Administration (3) (non-thesis) 

Electives (9-12) 


TECHNOLOGY AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

T ei 
This program prepares students for responsible positions requiring pr 
decision-making on matters that involve the impact of technology nol 
policy and that concern the general interrelationship between modern — 
and public affairs. A program is prescribed for each student in confere 


the adviser. 


Required Courses 


EAd Core courses (9) 

EAd 261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 

EAd 386 Advanced Topics in Management (3) "- 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Eng” 
Administration (3) (non-thesis) 

Electives (12-15) 


TRANSPORTATION MANAGEMENT inh 
ons 

The Transportation Management program prepares students for reo 

positions in the management of transportation systems or the for. fert 

transportation policy. A program is prescribed for each student 1n 

with the adviser. | 


Required Courses 


EAd Core courses (9) 

EAd 265 Transportation Management I (3) 

EAd 266 Transportation Management II (3) ji 

EAd 261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) ., Engl 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems 10 
Administration (3) (non-thesis) 

Electives (9-12) 
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THE MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 


Sy h 
; "stems Analysis and Management 


| This Program leads to the degree of Master of Science and is administered by 
“partment of Engineering Administration. Students are prepared for re- 

Ponsible positions in the practice of systems analysis. 

a The Student should achieve a broad understanding of the administrative and 
| "lsion-making process and of the systems approach to managerial problem 
» Dg, and be competent in applying mathematical and statistical techniques to 
“Solution of managerial problems. 

E graduate should be able to develop insight into the variety and nature of 

Serial problems, their causes, and possible cures. In addition, the graduate 
uld understand the importance of the human factor in administration and 
tie le to apply scientifically based analysis and quantitative methods in dealing 

E neeerial problems. Ihe systems viewpoint will help in learning to ar- 
ists m relate information about the organizational unit in which a problem 
h A hether the student aspires to be a manager or to be a staff person deal- 
| fite managerial matters, the student should acquire concepts and experi- 
| elpful in preparing for such a position. 


Mission 


Adm: 
ig, on requirements for the Master of Science degree in Systems Analysis 
© a bachelor's degree in engineering, natural sciences, or mathematics 


| fh 


Q vapaa can be met by satisfactory completion of the following undergraduate 
ye pprovod equivalents: EAd 150, Introduction to Engineering Admin- 

' EAd 160, Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis; and EAd 
tant may pe antitative Methods for Engineering Administration. (2) The appli- 
tide A e required to complete other undergraduate prerequisite courses pre- 
frage as a condition of admission. (3) The student is required to earn the 
or better (unless upon admission the requirement is stipulated to be 


ig 

Tad > m : 

Ashi * of B or better) in each undergraduate prerequisite course. If this schol- 
Nude requirement is not met, the student is barred from further enrollment. A 


Cedit. 'S not permitted to repeat any of the undergraduate prerequisite courses. 
Viene +. Prerequisite courses is not applicable toward the degree of Master of 
al] E In System Analysis, and, unless approved by the Department Chairman, 
lis q requisite courses must be completed prior to taking graduate courses in 
Bree program. 


*» 
EREQY 


ISITES (or equivalents) 


d 15 
Rag , Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
Rag Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
1 g g 


i 5] Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3) 
a Applications of Computers (3) 
deng 


ma " ; 
Y not receive graduate credit for these courses. 
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REQUIRED COURSES 


| EAd 211-212 Engineering Administration (3-3) 

EAd 269 Elements of Decision-Making and Problem-Solving (3) 
EAd 281-282 Systems Analysis and Management (3-3) 

| EAd 283 Systems Engineering 

| EAd 287 Systems Modeling and Simulation 

EE 202 Linear System Theory I (3) 


For Thesis Option 
EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


For Nonthesis Option (all students must take EAd 297 plus any two of i 
l other four courses listed below) 
! | OR 201 Survey of Operations Research Methods I (3) 
OR 202 Survey of Operations Research Methods II (3) 
OR 273 Digital Systems Simulation (3) 
EE 203 Linear Systems Theory II (3) 
EAd 297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 


THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM 


fesio” 
se 

| rat 

r to 


The Department of Engineering Administration has established the Pro 
degree program for those students who are interested in pursuing cour 
beyond the Master's degree, with emphasis on applied subject materia 
than research. The program leads to the degree of Applied Scientist O 
degree of Engineer and has been designed to meet the needs of industry 
government for highly prepared personnel in engineering administration. den! 
In the Professional degree program, emphasis is on increasing the stu "i 
knowledge, understanding, and skill by concentrating on principles an adit 
| application. This approach provides the individual with flexibility t9 
| successfully to changing circumstances. gib 
Each student's program is planned considering background and needs, 
ject to departmental requirements. 


Professional Degree Study Programs 
- - Luth 
The Professional degree program provides post-Master's degree graduate p 


| in areas in which the Department has adequate facilities and resources, de 
| l departmental approval, the student may select courses in other Univel® en? 


partments to meet specific needs or objectives. Courses can, upon dep? 
approval, be chosen in the following areas: 


| e 
| Administration of Research and Information Systems Manage" 
| | Development Marketing of Technology go 
| Construction Management Systems Analysis and M airs 
Engineering Administration Technology and Public À 


| A 
| Environmental Management Transportation Manageme” 
| 
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A student's program of study will provide concentration in a selected area, 
"d include courses from other areas. A program consists of a minimum of 30 
Mester credit hours of approved graduate courses beyond a Master's degree, 
* 0f which are devoted to a professional project. Students whose prior study 
es Dot include specified prerequisites may be required to take more than the 
‘imum number of credit hours. 


| Mission 


| Admission to graduate study toward the Professional degree requires appro- 
pe bachelor's and Master's degrees from recognized institutions, and evi- 
ce of capacity for productive study. To study toward the Professional de- 
We Of Engineer (in Engineering Administration), an applicant must possess 
ye chelor's degree in engineering; for the Professional degree of Applied 
lp, St (in Engineering Administration), an applicant must possess a bache- 

3 degree in mathematics or a natural science. In both cases a Master's 
“Bree in engineering administration or a related field is required. Applicants 


ay neat d 
ay ng equivalent backgrounds of study may be considered. At least a 3.00 


Tage in graduate study is required. 

i hose applicants having Master’s degrees in engineering, natural science, or 
p hematics may be required to meet the following prerequisites: at least the 

** core courses (EAd 211-12, 269) with a grade of B or better. 

q, se applicants wishing to pursue Systems Analysis must possess a Master's 
iy * In Systems analysis or a related field. Applicants having Master's degrees 
[R gineering, natural science, or mathematics may be required to complete 
*11-12, 269 281, and/or 282 with a grade of B or better. 


> =< 


AD 
MISSION ro CANDIDACY 


e *PPlicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfactorily meet- 
ipi Prerequisite requirements and conditions No courses taken by te 
‘Wards to meet these prerequisite requirements and urge can a career 
Cn iti the Professional degree. If course work beyond the avari an 
(e Eom Is taken in the interval between admission to study and admission to 
Cy © Candidacy, a maximum of only nine hours of this additional course work 
iens te approval of the adviser, be applied toward meeting degree 
s. 


1 
MNSFER CREDIT 


ù E SIX semester credit hours of satisfactory study (with grades of A or B) 
Sraduate program beyond a Master's degree will be considered for transfer 
Wa the Professional degree. They must have been earned within five years 
LI igion to candidacy for the Professional degree, and must be appropriate 
Pro) requirements for the Professional degree. The student must, with the 

al of the adviser, petition the Department Chairman for such transfer. 


PR 
“GRAM OF STUDY 


Do, aod ^ 
h ^n admission the student is assigned a faculty adviser. A program of study 
n up considering any deficiencies at admission, preparation for the Com- 
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prehensive Examination, and Professional degree requirements. The progra 
of study for each student must be approved by the student's adviser and 
Department Chairman. An area of concentration is selected to prepare the st 
dent to undertake the professional project. Other courses are selected eithe! 
to support work on the planned projects or to meet other needs. With prio 
approval of the adviser, up to nine credit hours of study may be taken in oF 
departments of instruction in the University if such work is pertinent to 
program. These nine hours include the six potential transfer credits, 


PROFESSIONAL PROJECT 


Each degree candidate must engage in a professional project on which the caf 
didate will submit an acceptable report of an analysis and solution of à » 
world" problem in engineering administration. The student is to demonstra 
ability to apply newly acquired knowledge to identify a problem, determine. 
significant problem, work toward a solution, and communicate the results 
writing. 

When the course work is essentially completed, the candidate, with the w^ 
er's approval, will register for EAd 395-96 Seminar: Professional Prop 
(3-3) to receive guidance in the professional project. Before registration 
candidate should have identified an area or project to study, and prepa d. 
study proposal, including consideration of the feasibility of the propos " 
fort. Shortly after registration for work on the project, the candidate 7 
submit a detailed project proposal to the Department Chairman, with appr pe 
of the project adviser. Six semester credit hours are assigned for work on 
project. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


No student studying for the Professional degree may receive more than e 
course grades below B or more than one F. If the student does receive m 
than two course grades below B, or more than one F, study is terminate aliti 
further enrollment is prohibited. A student must achieve a final qu 


point average of at least 3.00 to receive the degree. 


TIME TO COMPLETE PROFESSIONAL DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


; . imu 
A full-time student in the Professional degree program is allowed a max 


of three calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the date “jut? 
student's first registration as a graduate student in prerequisite OT gra 
courses. A part-time student in this program is allowed a maximum of 
endar years. The time limit does not include any period of registration a$ 
classified student before admission to graduate status, nor does it encomp 4 and 
specified period spent on approved leave of absence under the conditio" 
requirements then prevailing. n 
lowed un 


Students who do not complete degree requirements within the al " 
will have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted 
uate status under conditions specified by the Department Chairman. 
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DENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


ih Work for the degree must be done in residence (on the campus) except 
- 4^1 Special permission is granted by the Chairman of the Department. The 
„dent must maintain continuous enrollment in the School. Failure to do so 
| aks the student's registration and necessitates application for readmission to | 
À Professional degree program under whatever conditions and regulations 
I^ effect at that time. 


cron Ar. STUDY 


b, 

re erams in Engineering Administration and in Systems Analysis and Manage- 

h leading to the degree of Doctor of Science provide advanced study and 

k h to enable gifted students to extend their knowledge and to enhance 
career opportunities in research or education. 


A 
Tnission to Doctoral Study 


twy PPlicants must meet the general requirements for admission to doctoral 
Ystated on page 35. 
Ig Plicants for doctoral study in Engineering Administration must have a 
à» S degree, with a superior record of academic achievement in Engineer- 
iy $ ‘ministration or a related field. Those applicants having Master’s degrees 
ig, e neering, natural science, or mathematics may be required to meet the 
vith LS Prerequisites: at least the three core courses (EAd 211-12, 269) 
Srade of B or better. 

C: applicants wishing to pursue Systems Analysis and Management must 
Levine à Master's degree in systems analysis or a related field. Applicants 
hui Master's degrees in engineering, natural science, or mathematics may be 
he. lo complete EAd 211-12, 269, 281, and/or 282 with a grade of B 
E o PPlicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after he has completed 
"Se and language requirements, and qualifying examinations. 


Ani, 
Mission to Candidacy 


li "Phlicant is admitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfactorily meet- 
Uu Y Prerequisite requirements and conditions and after completing all 
Ny e and language requirements, and qualifying examinations. (See p. 35-38.) 
ly, orses taken by the student to meet prerequisite requirements and condi- 
Mer can be applied toward the Doctoral degree. If course work beyond the 
ing an Sites and conditions is taken in the interval between admission to study 
‘ition SiOn to the degree program, a maximum of only nine hours of this 
We al course work can, with the approval of the adviser, be applied 
Meeting degree requirements. 


Qe Credit 


E Six Semester credit hours of satisfactory study (with grades of A or B) 
tas tduate degree program beyond a Master’s degree will be considered for 
Ne d toward the Doctoral degree. They must have been earned within the 

n Preceding admission for the Doctoral degree, and must be appro- 
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priate to satisfy requirements for the Doctoral degree. The student must, wit 
the approval of the adviser, petition the department chairman for such trans" 
Programs of Study 
Major fields leading to the degree of Doctor of Science are available in Eng 
neering Administration and in Systems Analysis and Management. In additi? 
to the major field, one or two minor areas of concentration are normally "m 
quired, which may be chosen from the areas administered by this Departme 
and/or from appropriate areas available in other departments of the ud 
sity. The general requirements for doctoral study are stated on pages í 
Upon admission, the student is assigned a faculty adviser. A program 
study is drawn up considering any deficiencies at admission, preparation 
the Qualifying Examination, and Doctoral degree requirements. The prog the 
of study for each student must be approved by the student's adviser am 
Department Chairman. An area of study is selected to prepare the studen 
undertake the dissertation research. Other courses are selected either tO $ 
port work on the dissertation or to meet other needs. 


Dissertation ^ 
Each degree candidate is required to prepare and submit a dissertation ac 
ing to the requirements described on page 37. Once the Qualifying Exam 4 
tions are satisfactorily completed, the candidate with the adviser's appro” id 
register for EAd 399, Dissertation Research. Before registration the cand! 
should have identified an area or project to study, and have prepar 
search proposal, including consideration of the feasibility of the pro ys 
effort. Shortly after registration for work on the research, the candidate f 
submit a detailed project proposal to the Department Chairman, W! 
proval of the Director of Research. 


Scholarship 0 
than 7 
eive of 
natet ^. , 
sity?” 


No student studying for the Doctoral degree may receive more 
course grades below B or more than one F. If the student does rec 
than two course grades below B or more than one F, study is term! 
further enrollment is prohibited. A student must achieve a final qua 
average of at least 3.2 to receive the degree. 


Time to Complete Doctoral Degree Requirements 


m ^ 

A full-time student in the Doctoral degree program is allowed a maximv? 
five calendar years to complete all degree requirements, from the date dual? 
student's first registration as a graduate student in prerequisite OT s sev 
courses. A part-time student in this program is allowed a maximum NL 
calendar years. The time limit does not include any period of registra i d 
an unclassified student before admission to graduate status, nor does [Ul 
compass any specified period spent on approved leave of absence un 
conditions and requirements then prevailing. (See page 38.) 

Students who do not complete degree requirements within the al 
will have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitt 
ate status under conditions specified by the Department Chairman. 


in 
lowed ^, 
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silence and Continuous Study 
| Work for the degree must be done in residence (on the campus) except 
' ĉn special permission is granted by the Chairman of the Department. The 
"nt must maintain continuous enrollment in the School. Failure to do so 
“ks the student's registration and necessitates application for readmission | 
© Doctoral degree program under whatever conditions and regulations are 
“lect at that time. 


NGINEERING ADMINISTRATION UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


150 Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 

The interrelationships of engineering, science, and management; conceptual 
foundations for interaction of human factors in individuals, groups, and 
the social environment of engineering activities. Familiarization with 
typical activities of engineering managers and with factors bearing on the 
motivation of engineers and on engineers as managers. Social and or- 
ganizational factors relevant to the management of engineers. This course 
is preliminary to the complete management process studied in EAd 211-12. 
(Fall, spring, summer) 


160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
Economic decisions, equivalence, mathematics of finance, present worth, 
annual cost or profit, internal rate of return, benefit/cost ratio, incremen- 
tal analysis, multiple alternatives, economic decisions under risk, inflation, 
depreciation methods, balance sheets, profit and loss statements, the ac- 
countant’s view, and before- and after-tax analysis. (Fall, spring, sum- 
mer) 


170 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3) 
An introductory treatment of quantitative tools and techniques important 
In engineering administration. Concepts of probability statistics, and op- 
erations research. (Fall, spring, summer) 


N 
SINEER ING ADMINISTRATION GRADUATE COURSES 


204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) 
Study of the total contracting process, including initial budget preparation 
and justification, actions leading to the execution of a contract, and ad- 
Ministration of the contract to completion; considered from the viewpoints 
Of the industrial and government buyer and the seller of technical ma- 
terials and services. (Fall and spring) 


2 : apt: : ey 
07 The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators (3) 
Principles of managing human talent, the most vital resource in engineer- 
Ing or research; emphasis on principles, theory, and practical considera- 
tions of the personnel function for engineering managers, with practical 
Applications in an engineering administration environment. (Fall and 
Spring) 


2 A : 
10 Engineering Law (3) 
Legal principles and procedures of interest to engineers. The American 
gal system, contracts and specifications, liability of professional engi- 


221-22 Environmental Management (3—3) 
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neers, product liability, agency relationships, patent and proprietary rne 
special problems in research and developmental contracts. (Fall 
spring) 


211-12 Engineering Administration (3—3) 


Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative process; ind 
trial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: objectives E 
diction, policies, and characteristics of plans. Organizing: theory of org", 
ization, structure, authority, specialization, delegation, staff, and com 
tees. Directing: leadership, managing human and material resol“ 
Controlling: setting standards, evaluating performance, using system aol 
back data for correction and improvement. Prerequisite: EAd 150, 
160, or equivalent. (Fall, spring, summer) 


y 
The spectrum of technical, economic, political, administrative, and s 
on 


forces influencing the quality of our environment and the utilizat! pot 
resources. Review of governmental and industrial programs to comba, jot 
lution of the air, land, and water. Historical development of legis" d 
dealing with environmental science and resource management. Revie i 
pending legislation involving environmental and energy matters; ico? 
cal aspects of specific management problems; review of tools for dec 
making. (Academic year) 


231 Program Management (3) 
Programs and projects are widely used in industry and govern 
cilitate the management of technical undertakings. Manageme 
the systems approach, and traditional managerial concepts are ap 
a variety of typical cases. (Spring) | 


ment of 
n 
nt sci " 


241 Construction Management I (3) 
Contract negotiations; aspects of contracts and specifications impo 
management. Construction estimating and cost allocation 1n Fall) 
building construction; budgeting and accounting concepts. ( 


{0 
ant 
rt . " 


242 Construction Management II (3) int aft 
: LÍ : otl : ing | 
Construction administration: organization, construction pan rd 
scheduling. Industrial relations and human factors in consi m 
agement, work measurement, programming and progressing, Pl | 
agement and control. (Spring) 


243 Construction Management III (3) 


Managerial problems associated with advanced methods of 
and equipment; trend of mechanization; equipment policy e 
tion. (Fall) 


iof 
constr, 
d dept 


| 
251 Management of Computer Organizations (3) "P. 
Planning, organizing, and control of computer operations. M it 
a computer organization as an independent service bureau OF as ubp 
part of a larger organization. Supervision of professional an 
sional computer personnel. Prerequisite: EAd 254. ( 


253 Production Management (3) pia | 
Planning, organizing, and control of production; forecastin yction 
material management; methods of loading and scheduling PT " d 

esses; electronic methods in production control. Organization 
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itration of the plant engineering function with emphasis on maintenance 
ontrol programs. (Spring) 


i 
V Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) 
Logic of computers, hardware and software, systems analysis for data | 
Processing applications, systems design, systems economics. Impact on 

“ision-making, business, and society. (Spring) 


— CMM 
| Administration of Research and Development (3) 

* study of technological innovation as a vital part of the acquisition 
Process: the role of the technical administrator in utilizing organization, 
€ and control to accomplish research and development objectives. 

all and spring) 

l Economi yc ee i 

9nomic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 
ase studies in engineering economic planning, advanced problems in en- 
e ering economy. Prerequisite: EAd 160 or an equivalent course in 
"gineering economy, and permission of instructor. (Fall and Spring) 


lo) 

4 Fi 

pne for Engineers (3) 
«Position of the financial concepts encountered in engineering situa- 
E^ financial statements, costing, inventories, profitability analysis, de- 
“lation, credit, leasing, and capital formation. (Fall) 

s 
T " 

"nsportation Management I (3) 

Wher tion of social, technical, economic, and political considerations 

ie Shape transportation systems and their management. Course ma- 

c9 focuses on industry and local, state, and federal government pro- 
S in 


latio transportation. A management study of a local, regional, or 
nal s 


ystem will be required. (Fall) 


T : 

ansportation Management II (3) 

(Sorin aspects of transportation systems and their management. 
g 


LIN 
ments of Decision-Making and Problem-Solving (3) 
inis s and quantitative techniques of scientific method in solving ad- 
Mana ative problems. Role of decision criteria and subjective factors. 
Un, er coal economics. Model building, testing, solving. Replacement | 
tion, ertainty or risk. Control-general, control charts, sampling inspec- 
in ucro P Timentation to differentiate variables, build models-canons of 
lion E N, statistical tests, analysis of variance, linear regression. Applica- 
, Donmathematical formulations. (Fall, spring, and summer) 
§ 
lt Analysis and Management I (3) i x 
aj tems or holistic approach as a methodology for making decisions | 
m cating resources. Analysis by means of objectives, alternatives, 
' Criteria, and feedback. (Fall) 

Sy 
kar Analysis and Management I (3) , | 
bplic t and elaboration of systems analysis techniques, including their 
ations 9n to industry, input-output structures, human behavior in organi- 
' and military situations. Prerequisite: EAd 281. (Spring) 
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283 Systems Engineering (3) 
Concept of system structure and organization. Linear and nonlinear s 
tems analysis; dynamics and stability of systems. Introduction to ) 
mization methods and systems simulation techniques. (Fall, odd Y 


285 Seminar: Administrative Problems (3) 
Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, with group eil 
ation and discussion. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of graduate € 
(Fall and spring) 


287 Systems Modeling and Simulation (3) 
Introduction to systems modeling and simulation dealing primarily 
industrial, organizational, and control models. Emphasis on 
the system performance and designing an improved system using 4 
cal or simulation techniques. Prerequisite: EAd 281, 283 or ed 
and permission of instructor. (Fall, even years) 


with 


288 Technology Issue Analysis—The Engineering Approach (3) 


A seminar for technical managers who need the contextual backgroun ‘val 
intellectual basis for addressing technology issues in the public and ee 
sectors. Technology impact analysis, technology forecasting, and the fs 
ciples and practices of technology transfer are treated as elements ; 
systematic approach to informed choice and sound technology decis! 


(Fall, odd years) 


Structured Analysis of Management Problems (3) TI 
Application of each phase of a structured problem-solving appro 
small-scale management problems. Students will determine Pf o 
symptoms; define problems; select a problem; determine constra! 
solutions and alternative feasible solutions; develop the solutions ^. 
one, test the solution, plan controls on it, and plan its implemen 
Prerequisite: EAd 269. (Spring, even years) 


N 
o 
-— 


293 Technical Enterprises (3) eoo 
Essential features of technology-based companies from the entre ig 
point of view. Team management of an enterprise in a compu in £^ 
lated environment. For those within technical firms and those W! | 
ernment who depend on technical firms as suppliers. (Fall) 


294 Marketing of Technology I (3) "m gati 
Marketing industrial goods and high-technology projects; special b pr" 
to the federal government as a market. Products, channels, pne 
motion, and personal selling as elements of strategy. (Spring 


295 Management of Technical Information (3) 


: vo 
Needs and objectives of technical information systems, functions p pil 
in technical information, storage and retrieval, abstracting, regiis 
usage in technical information systems, system organization. Pre l 
EAd 251. (Spring) 


297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 


Project course providing the student with the opportuni 
various concepts and tools previously studied to the solut 
lem in engineering administration. Students work individually 9' 
groups, each on a problem proposed by the student and appro 
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instructor. Open to Master's degree students only. Departmental. 
(Fall, spring, summer) 


298 Research (arr.) 
Basic or applied research in engineering administration or systems analy- 
sis. May be repeated for credit. Open to Master's degree students only. 


Departmental. (Fall, spring, summer) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


311 Marketing of Technology II (3) 
| Continuation of EAd 294. Special attention to marketing research, ne- 
Botiation, and international marketing. Required for Master's degree 
candidates in the Marketing of Technology program. Prerequisite: EAd 
294, (Fall, even years) 


321 Management Information Systems (3) 
Study of the development and management of information systems used 
by middle and higher management of technological and scientific organi- 
zations, in the control of many facets of the organization at all managerial 
levels. Required for Master’s degree candidates in the Information Sys- 
tems Management program. Prerequisite: EAd 295. (Spring, even 
years) 


386 Advanced T opics in Management (3) 
Reading and discussion of classic and important recent literature concern- 
ing the philosophy and application of management principles. (Fall, 
odd years) 


387 Technological Forecasting (3) 
Concepts and methodology: normative and exploratory forecasting, re- 
source allocation and forecasting, technology transfer, technological change 
and its effects on forecasting, technology assessment. (Spring, even 
years) 


388 Cost Effectiveness (3) 
Concepts of evaluation of engineered systems, current methods and trends 
in methodology, system resource requirements, probability and decision 
theory in cost effectiveness studies, systems approach to cost effectiveness 
Studies, (Spring, odd years) 


394 Advanced Study (arr.) 
Limited to Departmental Professional degree students. May be repeated 
for credit. (As arranged) 


395. 
96 Seminar: Professional Project (3-3) 
Limited to Departmental Professional degree candidates. (As ar- 
ranged) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) | 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


ENT 


Professors W.H. Marlow, D. Gross (Chairman), N.D. Singpurwalla, A.V. Fiac® 
G.P. McCormick, J.E. Falk, R.M. Soland (Research) N.R. Mann (R° 
search) 

Professorial Lecturers F. Frishman, S.C. Tignor, J.D. Waller, D.B. Webste 
H. Weingarten, W.R. Nunn 

Associate Professorial Lecturers A.L. Haines, J.W. Blankenship, S.J. Balut, 
J.L. Horowitz, G.R. McNichols, L.J. Riccio 

Assistant Professor Z. Barzily p 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers H.S. Balaban, K.R. Hoffman, J.F. Ince, Hp 
Kahn, B.D. Nussbaum 


Operations Research 


Programs in operations research lead to the degrees of Bachelor of sa 
Master of Science, Doctor of Science, and to the Professional degree of 
plied Scientist. 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH AND COMPUTATIONAL 
SCIENCE PROGRAM—UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


Operations research and computational science can be described as the 
of scientific methods in decision-making. It seeks to observe, understand, *: 
predict the behavior of purposeful man-machine systems by taking à qu 
tative approach to management. 

In today’s complex world well-trained managers and decision makers 
increasingly needed to apply mathematical concepts, scientific techniques, 
management tools (e.g., computers) to solving a wide variety of multi-face 
technical problems. These managers must be able not only to understand $! 
problems, but they must also devise and implement solutions. This requ 
individuals who have a basic understanding of mathematics, the sciences 
engineering, combined with the analytical skills required to comprehen 
plan a method of approaching and solving complex problems. » 

Techniques of operations research and computational science are desig 
to cope with problems of practical significance, which are often charact® 
by complicated and uncertain environments. These techniques have contri?" 
to the solution of problems of choice, policy, and planning which have 
in military, governmental, industrial, environmental, and social contexts. Pes 

The significant features of operations research and computational scien? 4 
a broad range of potential applications and a wide variety of scientific 
niques which can be selected and combined for a multidisciplinary appr eft 
—work together to make the profession a dynamic and exciting one. by 
tions research and computational science should be particularly considere d 
those who are attracted to the use of mathematics, statistics, engineering: 
science in solving decision-making problems of practical significance. | 


(1) Core Curriculum: First Four Semesters 


au 
The first four semesters of work concentrate on the fundamentals Pe d 
ence and mathematics, and also include study in English, the humanities 
the social sciences. 
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First Semester 


R CSci 51: Applications of Computers (3) 
yl 9 or 10: English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
“ath 30-31: Precalculus and Single-Variable Calculus I (3) * | 


Math 31: Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
Phys3: Foundations of Physics (3) 


Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Second Semester 


| Engs 4; Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 
Math 32: Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 
Math 33:  Multivariate Calculus (3) 
Phys 14: Introduction to Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 
| Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Third Semester 


ANS 57: Analytical Mechanics I (3) 
^d 113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
a 115: Engineering Analysis III (3) 
mem 13: General Chemistry (3) 
hys 15: Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester 


E E Computers and Societal Problems (3) 
ApSc p Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
ApSc Be Engineering Analysis nee 
Phys » Engineer ing Analysis IV (3 ) 2 
: Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 
à lective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
E Curriculum: Last Four Semesters 
Wed the last four semesters the student concentrates on the professional 
Ma oe Operations research, computer science, engineering administration, 
Tus > and statistics. In addition, one technical elective each semester 
tr. Chosen and the student may choose sets of electives which offer con- 
Mental E areas such as engineering, mathematics, statistics, or environ- 
s ce. 


Fifth Semester 


cw TA Survey of Operations Research Methods I* (3) 
EAq ES Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
Math X Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 

4: Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 


Pe. Or o m who have not successfully completed a college-level calculus course with a grade 
Ly "ent (AP) eal an accredited institution, or high school students who did not take an advanced 
tig a One-hoy, calculus course and receive a score of 4 or 5 on the AP test, will be required to 
vil OMetry "d proai} administered math placement test at registration. This test covers algebra, 
i Tequired ^ graphs. Students who do not place directly into Math 31 as a result of this test 
nj; ester. to undertake a combined precalculus and calculus course (Math 30-31) during their 

Mt if i this combined course meets five hours per week and carries three semester hours of 
© student Successfully completes the second half (Math 31) of the combined course. 
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Elective: One technical elective selected from: 
EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 
ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 
CSci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
Math 153: Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Sixth Semester 
OR 102: Survey of Operations Research Methods II* (3) 
CSci 152: Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
EAd 160: Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
Stat 187: Theory of Sampling (3) 
Elective: One technical elective selected from: 
EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 
ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Math 113: Graph Theory (3) 
Math 157: Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Seventh Semester 
| OR 151: Linear Programming* (3) 
| CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods and High-level Language (3) 
| Stat 118: Regression Analysis (3) 
| Math 139: Advanced Calculus I (3) 
| | Elective: One technical elective selected from: 
Ip | EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
| EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) 
ME 176: Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
ME 191: Mechanical Design (3) 
| CE193:  Hydraulics (3) 
Stat 188: | Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) 
Math 121: Introduction to Abstract Algebra I (3) 
Eighth Semester 
OR 191: Problems in Operations Research* (3) 
I CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures (3) 
| Stat 117: — Analysis of Variance (3) 
B Math 140: Advanced Calculus II (3) 
| | Elective: One technical elective selected from: 
| | EE 32: Fields and Waves II (3) 
| | EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
11 EE 172: Control Systems Design (3) 
| d EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
| ME 148: Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 
| ME 193: Engineering Systems Design (3) 
| | CE 110: Introduction to Environmental Engineering (3) 
f CE 194: Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply and 
| Resources (3) 
| Math 154: Difference Equations (3) 
l | Stat 159: Principles of Bayesian Statistics (3) 


| Math 122: 


* Undergraduates will register for the 100-level courses but will attend lectures for the 
ing 200-level courses; separate requirements and grading standards will be employed. 


Introduction to Abstract Algebra II (3) 
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(3) 

| | Posteraduate Work 

On c . " ; 

te n completion of the four-year degree program, the student mav, if he/ 
abes, study one more year and obtain a Master of Science degree in 

te ons Research. Graduates of the Operations Research and Computa- 
al Science curriculum are given 2 credits of advanced standing which are 


‘Pplicable to the master’s program. 
a 
MASTER'S STUDY 


le Objact; i ; ; 
d Objective of the Master’s program in operations research is to prepare stu- 
3 with appropriate undergraduate backgrounds for in-depth study of analyt- 


ally an; ; ; i : : 
tons Oriented techniques of management decision-making and their applica- 


X 


? y Panded scientific, statistical, and mathematical knowledge, combined with 
temang m4 in technological as well as social areas, has created increased 
tiong a individuals trained in operations research. The discipline of oper- 
tatica] esearch uses scientific principles supported by statistical and mathe- 
tilitary methodology to study the function and structure of complex industrial, 
7 and social systems in an effort to evaluate the probable effects of pro- 
ty, OUrses of action, to establish criteria to judge the effectiveness of these 
lig Pen to assist in the making of optimal decisions. The program in opera- 
Xtig : arch Provides a scientific basis for solving problems involving the inter- 
Whole Ronny factors and organizational components in the interests of the 
Nt En. This breadth of interest is an example of the systems approach 
% Ponents that a system is an interconnected complex of functionally related 
Vera $. Most operations research efforts begin with specific aspects of a 
the " Problem and proceed to consideration of the system as a whole. Just as 
Mob] Bineer may start with the study of subsystems or components of a general 


e 1 
m, so may the operations research analyst. 
Admission 


OAN 
1) dition to the requirements for admission to graduate study (see page 
A Mast, aPplicant for the program in operations research leading to the degree 
LM eT of Science must have an adequate knowledge of probability and sta- 
eror I5 requirement can be met by satisfactory completion of the following 
"nga duate courses or approved equivalents: ApSc 115 and ApSc 116, 
o Curr ing Analysis III and IV. It is generally possible to take these courses 
heg "Dy with courses taken for graduate credit; however, in no case may 
teree Mergraduate courses fulfill any part of the requirements for the Master's 


^ti *d Courses 


Ore 
10, ang 355 required in the field of operations research are OR 201, 202, 209, 


ii d “99-300 (for those electing a thesis) or 291 (for those not electing a 
lY otha tudents must complete OR 201, 202, 209, and 210 before attempting 
turre Courses; however, in certain cases, permission may be granted for 
! the 4 t registration. Students electing OR 291 normally complete this course 
Um E Semester of the program. The remainder of the program is selected, 
thart e Pproval of the adviser, in an area of concentration from courses in the 
lente of th Of Operations Research. Appropriate courses from other depart- 

* University may also be approved as electives. 


Cou 
a 
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Areas of Concentration 


The goal of the Department of Operations Research is to provide programs » 
ible enough to accommodate both those who are interested in applications 
those who are interested in theory. Specific areas of concentration and $ 
gested departmental electives follow: 


GENERAL CPERATIONS RESEARCH 


OR251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 
OR 261: Theory of Games 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 

OR 279: Inventory Control 


With the approval of the adviser, other courses within the department may be ele 


ENERGY SYSTEMS 


OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 

OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 277: Queuing Theory 

OR 279: Inventory Control i 

Ü 

With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departmen! 
Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering. 


LOGISTICS ENGINEERING 


OR 237: Logistics Planning 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 253: Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming 
OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 

OR 279: Inventory Control | 
OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


d 
Departmen", í 


With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the 4l Engi 


Economics, Business Administration, Management Science, and Electric 
and Computer Science. 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


OR232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
OR237: Logistics Planning | 
OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 261: Theory of Games 

OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 

OR 279: Inventory Control 
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nit the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departments of 


lness Administration, Economics, Engineering Administration, and Management 
lence, 


THEMA TICAT MODELING IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS | 


OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273; Digital Systems Simulation 
OR 275. Introduction to Scheduling 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 


th the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departments of 
ical Engineering and Computer Science, Engineering Administration, and Man- 
Science, 


M 
ATHEMATICAL OPTIMIZATION 


OR 251. Linear Programming 
OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I j 
OR 253: Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming 


OR 261: Theory of Games 
OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling 


Wit "E 

ee the Approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from applied science of- 
55 and the Department of Mathematics. 

Moy 
DEL BUILDING FOR TRANSPORTATION FLOWS 


a 231: Theory of Traffic Flow inser 
R232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 


- 251: Linear Programming 

E 252: Nonlinear Programming I 

OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
277: Queuing Theory 


OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


Civi P3 Approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departments of 
: €chanical, and Environmental Engineering; Engineering Administration; and 
*Eional Planning; and from the National Law Center. 


ATIONS RESEARCH IN INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING SYSTEMS 


0 : TUE 
OR ps: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
OR 25i: Logistics Planning 


*, Linear Programming 

m 2 Nonlinear Programming I 
OR ir Forecasting Techniques - 
OR 2s. Digital Systems Simulation 
OR 277. Introduction to Scheduling 
OR 279. Queuing Theory 
OR 28] s Inventory Control 

E s Reliability Theory I 
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QUANTITATIVE DECISION-MAKING FOR PUBLIC POLICY 


OR232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
OR235: Operations Research in Public Policy 

OR236: Operations Research in Social Systems 

OR251: Linear Programming 

OR261: Theory of Games 

OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 


With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departmen, 
Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering; Economics; Public Admin 
tion; and Urban and Regional Planning. 


STOCHASTIC MODELING 


OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 
OR 277: Queuing Theory 

OR 279: Inventory Control 

OR 281: Reliability Theory I 


n i t 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departme? | 
Statistics. 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM 


A4 Sci 
A program of advanced study and research leads to the degree of Applied $9, 
tist. The program is designed to provide an educational opportunity for p 
interested in pursuing post-Master's study with emphasis on applie 
matter rather than on basic research. 


Admission 
al à 


In addition to the general requirements for admission to Profession: def 
study (see pages 31—34), admission requires an appropriate Master $ A 
from a recognized institution and evidence of a capacity for productive n] 
indicated by prior scholarship. The applicant must also possess 4 

degree in either engineering, mathematics, or administration. In certan d fi 
applicants having an equivalent quantitative background may be conside 
admission by the department. l 


| 
NL 
The program of study consists of an applied operations research major vist 
applied out-of-department minor. A minimum of 30 semester hours 1$ gat | 
to earn the Professional degree, including a minimum of 12 hours 10 of ai” 
research, Stat 201-202, and a three-hour Professional degree project. po | 
tion, a nine-hour applied minor outside the department is require¢- 4 
ate minor areas include economics; engineering administration; sys! 
sis, computer science; systems science, networks and controls; UT an 
gional planning; transportation systems; environmental engineering; 
systems. 


Program of Study and Requirements 


OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH 


DOCTORAL STUDY 


Programs in operations research leading to the degree of Doctor of Science 
Provide advanced study and research to enable students to extend their fields of 
10Wledge and to enhance their career Opportunities in research, analysis, man- 
sement, administration, or education. 


Admission 


, 3 addition to the general requirements for admission to doctoral study (see 
eC 35), the applicant for the doctoral program in operations research 
| QUI. have a Master’s degree, with a superior record of academic achievement. 


| cay tanding professional performance is also considered in evaluating appli- 
Nts, 


P 
"grams of Study 


D : 
| in Moral Programs are planned so that the student may obtain adequate breadth 


ta Fations research and sufficient depth in areas of specialization which will 
the completion of a dissertation that will be a significant contribution to 
Sequences Possible areas of concentration include mathematical programming, 
the m cing and scheduling, inventory, queuing, and reliability. In addition to 
fequi ajor in operations research, two minor areas of concentration are normally 
The ^- One minor generally is in applied science, mathematics, or statistics. 
cond minor may be chosen from areas of concentration within the de- 
regent Or from appropriate areas available in other departments of the Uni- 
Raging Such as Business Administration; Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental 
terin ering; Economics; Electrical Engineering and Computer Science; Engi- 
à g Administration: Health Care Administration: Management Science; 
ite st Toan and Regional Planning. The general requirements for doctoral study 
led on pages 35-38. 


m 
ERATIONS RESEARCH GRADUATE COURSES 


201 Survey of Operations Research Methods I ( 3) 
Basic concepts and techniques of operations research as applied to prob- 
lems in industrial, governmental, and military decision making. Alloca- 
tion models, including the simplex procedure of linear programming, 
transportation and assignment models; queuing theory; inventory theory; 
game theory; and decision-making under uncertainty. Prerequisite: ApSc 
115 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


202 Survey of Operations Research Methods II (3) 
Simulation, Monte Carlo techniques; networks: integer programming; in- 
Oduction to nonlinear programming; dynamic programming; reliability 
and replacement. Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission of instructor. 
all and spring) 


209 Mathematics in Operations Research I (3) 


Fundamental methods and practical procedures for deterministic decision 
Models in operations research involving a number of variables. Applica- 
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tions of linear models for resource allocations. Applications to data ad 
resentation and algorithmic procedures for linear and nonlinear opt ig 
na 


tion models. Applications of linear algebra and real multivariate à 


(Fall) 
210 Mathematics in Operations Research II (3) " 
Fundamental methods and practical procedures for stochastic en 
ri 


models in operations research involving applications of complex va 
Applications of linear differential, difference, and differential-differe 
systems to various areas in operations research. Applications of 


numerical methods. (Spring) 


231 Theory of Traffic Flow (3) e 
Definitions and measurement of traffic stream parameters; dynam sp 
ories: follow-the-leader models of traffic flow; kinematic theories a ; 
analogies; traffic cybernetics; statistical distributions and queuing prot 
stochastic approaches to static delay problems; simulation of traffic 
lems. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Spring, odd years 


232 Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory (3) "T 


Introduction to penalty-function methods for solving linear and Form 
optimization problems through use of existing computer co: ae | n 
es! 


tion of optimization models in application areas of structural » p 


trition, pollution control, resource allocation, biology, economic» if 
chology, statistics, and chemical processes. Admission by perm 
instructor. (Fall) 

235 Operations Research in Public Policy (3) sass 
Quantitative methods in health, education, and welfare. Health P go 


models, hospital operations analysis, analysis of educational systems 
welfare planning. Case studies include medical manpower planning ys 
pital admissions systems, comprehensive health care planning wel | 
assessment of effects of innovation in education, determination of st 
priorities, and resource allocation in welfare problems. Pre ics M 
knowledge of calculus and fundamentals of probability and statist 


mission by permission of instructor. (Fall) | 


236 Operations Research in Social Systems (3) 
Quantitative methods in urban development and the administra 
tice. Studies of police operations; models for court managements 
of correctional problems; location of public facilities; scheduling "e / 
ing problems; manpower usage; passenger, freight, and vehicula re | 
problems; housing problems; models of emergency operations. stati ie ; 
site: knowledge of calculus and fundamentals of probability and | 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 


tion oL, 
t 


237 Logistics Planning (3) dins” 
Quantitative methods in model building for logistics systems inclu 4 07 
ganization, procurement, transportation, inventory, maintenance or equ" 
interrelationships. Applications stressed. Prerequisite: ApSc 11 \ 
alent. (Spring, even years) 


251 Linear Programming (3) 


js 09 E 
Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas with emph y p? 
general linear programming problems; simplex procedures; 
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lems; parametric linear programming and sensitivity analysis, transporta- 
lion problems. Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission of instructor. (Fall 
and spring) 


| 252 Nonlinear Programming I (3) | 
Basic topics in optimization theory, including first- and second-order op- 
timality criteria, convexity, duality, and algorithms. Methods for solving 
unconstrained, linearly constrained, and nonlinearly constrained prob- 
ems. Applications discussed where appropriate. Prerequisite: OR 202, or 
Permission of instructor. (Spring) 


253 Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming (3) 
Methods and applications of optimization problems requiring integral solu- 
tions, Cutting plane methods, branch and bound methods, group theoretic 
Methods, Dynamic programming. Network programming: shortest route 
Problems, max flow problems. Prerequisite: OR 202, 251: or permission 
of Instructor. (Fall, even years) 


| “1 Theory of Games (3) 

| Study of mathematical models with applications to the relationships among 
dependent competitive entities (persons or organizations in environment 

» Competition, bargaining, bidding), selection of optimum strategies, mini- 

| ax concept, connections with linear programming and decision functions, 

t O-person and n-person zero and nonzero sum games. Prerequisite: OR 

201 Or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


Forecasting Techniques (3) 
ntroduction to various techniques of forecasting available to an opera- 
lons research analyst or engineer. Topics include the use of regression 
analysis in forecasting and other heuristic forecasting techniques. Em- 
asis on detailed development of the Box-Jenkins technique for time- 
ries analysis, including moving averages and exponential smoothing as 
N "cial Cases. Techniques covered will be applied to engineering, busi- 
ess, and economic situations, using special computer program packages. 
"requisite: ApSc 1 15, 116; or equivalent. (Spring, even years) 
2 Digital Y d . 
Systems Simulation (3) 
Sima Carlo techniques, random number and random deviate generation. 
tion ation languages. Operating considerations, including model valida- 
tions Steady-state, and statistical analyses of simulation output. . Applica- 
201 jn Inventory, queuing, and production scheduling. Prerequisite: OR 
BASIC” 9r permission of instructor; and knowledge of FORTRAN or 
. (Spring, odd years) 


troduction to Scheduling (3) | 


line Y of Scheduling with emphasis on industrial applications; assembly 
alancing; sequencing and scheduling of jobs in machine shops. 
latio matical optimization, heuristic programming, and computer simu- 
and sj PProaches to these problems are examined. Prerequisite: OR 201 
y ' OF permission of instructor. (Fall, odd years) 
T uing Theory (3) 


Addit, “tization of queuing systems. Single-channel exponential models. 
death nal Markovian single- and multiple-channel models, including birth- 
Processes, finite sources, bulk queues, Erlangian models, and series 
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Model 


ents 


| queues. Models with general arrival and/or service patterns. 
| building, basic solution techniques, and formal theoretical developm 


Í are stressed. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, OR 201; or permission of the ! 
| structor. (Spring) 


279 Inventory Control (3) 
Application of mathematical techniques to decisions regarding when and 
how much to produce or purchase. Various mathematical models | 
ventory systems with deterministic and stochastic demands, conti 
and periodic review policies, multi-item models with constraints. De of 
uncertainty and forecasting in inventory models. Prerequisite: OR 01 
permission of instructor. (Fall) 


nuous 
mand 


| 281 Reliability Theory I (3) LA 
| Topics introducing the mathematical and statistical theories of reliabil!™ 
Mathematical theory includes the theory of coherent structures, a$ " 
tion of random variables, stochastic characterization of wear, total Py 
tivity, preservation theorems, and bounds and inequalities. Statist 1 
theory includes probabilistic derivation of failure models; testing g res 
ness-of-fit; censored, truncated, and sequential life testing procedi 
using classical and Bayesian techniques; testing reliability hypotheses pre 
their applications in the commonly used military standard plans. 
requisite: ApSc 115, 116; or equivalent. (Fall) 


291 Problems in Operations Research (3) 
h small £ 


Field experience in operations research on a team basis. Eac a 
locates an actual problem and formulates a solution by operations T€' | 
models. Class evaluation of progress. (Fall and spring) 


297 Special Topics in Operations Research (3) 


Selected topics in operations research, as arranged. Prerequisite: Pe 
sion of instructor. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 


298 Research (arr.) n 
Basic or applied research in operations research. May be repeaté 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


| 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


| 351 Advanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) 

Special topics selected from fractional and geometric pro 
branch-and-bound methods, max-min problems, pseudo-Boolean 
ming, calculus of variations, optimal control, penalty function = m. 


gr ammin 


| 
| Lagrangian algorithms, fixed point procedures, sensitivity analy rust 
large-scale programming. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission O ins 
| (Spring) 
352 Nonlinear Programming II (3) 


Convex analysis, algorithmic convergence, and rate of convergence oble” 
| of optimality conditions. Factorable programming and other P^ «or 
with special structures. Matrix methods, sensitivity analysis, a” ctor: 
es optimization. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission of instr" 

| | (Fall) 
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361 Decisions and Value Theory (3) 


Subjective probability and utility theory. Optimal nonsequential and se- 

quentia] decision processes: Bayes risks and Bayes decisions, randomization 

and mixed decisions. Optimal stopping. Prerequisite: ApSc 116, OR 201 

and 202 (OR 261 is desirable); or permission of instructor. (Spring, | 
Odd years) 


371 Advanced Topics in Forecasting (3) 

Continuation of OR 271 designed for those who wish to develop further 
Capability in this area. Topics include a brief review of OR 271, estima- 
tion of parameters of Box-Jenkins models, transfer function models for 
relating two or more time series, models for intervention analysis, and 
models for feedforward and feedback control schemes. Also, other tech- 
niques and concepts useful in forecasting, such as spectral analysis of time 
Series, including cross-spectral analysis and Fourier analysis. Review and 
discussion of current literature. Prerequisite: OR 271 or equivalent, or 
Permission of instructor. (Fall, even years) 


m Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research (3) 

Selected applied probability models, including Brownian motion, renewal 
theory, denumerable Markov chains, semi-Markov processes, and Markov 
decision problems. Applications to topics in advanced queuing and inven- 
tory theories, including busy periods, waiting times, imbedded Markov 
Chains, and GI/G/1 queues; and conditions for optimality of (s, S) 
Policies, stochastic leadtime problems, state-dependent leadtimes, and 
Multi-echelon problems. Prerequisite: OR 277, 279; or permission of in- 
Structor, (Fall, odd years) 


381 Reliability Theory II (3) 

Topics of current interest in the mathematical and statistical theories of 
reliability, Mathematical theory includes stochastic characterization of 
Multivariate survival, shock models and wear processes, stochastic ma- 
Jorization and its applications, and reliability theory for multi-state com- 
Ponents, Statistical theory includes total time on test processes and plots, 
800dness-of-fit tests using total time on test plots, estimation and fore- 
Casting failure rates, and comparison of stochastic processes. Prerequi- 
Site: OR 281. (Spring, even years) 


39 ^ 
; Project for Professional Degree (3) 


nid to students in the Professional degree program. (Fall and 
ring) 


39 
7 Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3) 


Advanced topics from the literature of operations research for analysis, 
Presentation, and discussion. Reading assignments from professional 
Durnals selected by the instructor and the student. May be repeated for | 
Tedit, Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


39 
8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limite to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
"tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


99 n. 
Dissertation Research (arr.) 
'Mited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
all and spring) 


Required Courses in Engineering Undergraduate Curricul 
Offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and by the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


For convenience, descriptions of required courses in undergraduate curricul? 
which are offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Gradual? 
School of Arts and Sciences are listed here. See the Undergraduate and Gr 

uate Bulletin for elective courses in the humanities and social sciences. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


221-22 General Biochemistry (3-4) 


A comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate student 
in biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biology and ¢ 2), 
istry. Generally, graduate students must register concurrently for Bio¢ ofS 
and for Bioc 224. However, graduate students taking Bioc 225-26, ithe 
281-82, Micr 241-42, or Phys 223-24 may register for Bioc 221-22 po 
out the laboratory. With specific recommendations by the undergrad 
adviser and the Department, undergraduate students may register for Ace 
221-22 without the laboratory. Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154. ( 


demic year) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Biology | 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) p 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: Biological conc. 
and principles are demonstrated through consideration of the plan en 
organism. BiSc 12: Beginning principles of inheritance, develop", 
behavior, physiology, systematics, and evolution, using animals 3$ 
subject of investigation; designed to furnish a base for advanced $ M» 
in biology and related sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 1+ 
terial fee, $24 a semester. (Academic year) 


Zoology 


145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) go 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Origin and early develo? ic, 
of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on frog» eo!) 
and pig, with reference to human embryo. Material fee, $2 

148 Histology (4) pict 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to micros | 


anatomy of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the m | 

tionship of structure and function. Material fee, $24. (Fall an T 

1 

CHEMISTRY 
13 General Chemistry (4) pou 


or" 
For engineering and applied science students only. Lecture 3 peni” 
laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic structure 


192 
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bonding; chemical equations; acids and bases; chemical equilibrium; liquid 
and solid states; periodicity; electrochemistry; organic chemistry. Prerequi- 
site: Math 31, Phys 14 or 15. Laboratory fee, $28. (Fall) 
22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of quanti- 
tative analysis by classical methods; introduction to instrumental analysis. 
Prerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $28. (Fall and spring) 
151-52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite to Chem 151: Chem 
12 or 16. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151. (Academic year) 
-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) 


Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Prerequisite or concurrent reg- 
istration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 153. Labora- 
tory fee, $28 a semester. (Academic year) 


NGLISH 


153 


"9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
Intensive grammar and composition course for students inadequately pre- 
pared for Engl 10. Detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in basic struc- 
ture in writing paragraphs; also includes content covered in Engl 10. In 
addition a noncredit reading course, given by the Reading Center, is re- 
quired for students whose test scores show a reading deficiency. Engl 9 
meets five hours per week and carries three semester hours of credit; the 


reading course meets an additional three hours a week for a maximum of 
10 weeks. Special fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 


*10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 


Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical 
complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by 


analysis of selected current prose; library research procedure. (Fall 
and spring) 


OLOGY 


136 Engineering Geology (3) 
For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Geologi- 
cal principles and processes and their application to civil and mechanical 
engineering. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2 or 4; or permission of in- 
Structor. (Spring) 
MATICS 


31 Precalculus and Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
(Formerly Precalculus and Calculus of One Variable) 


A one-semester combination of Math 30 Precalculus and Math 31 


Mme 


J 


tug 

mw ats yw 4 ‘ ~ 

pP tatio Whose College Board English Composition Achievement Test scores Suggest inadequate 
d n may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, stand- 
* Wri Be, and 


writing skill, before placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Students whose scores and/ 
indicate superior competence will be allowed to waive the Engl 10 requirement. 
or "dents who have not successfully completed a college-level calculus course with a grade 
tent E from an accredited institution, or high school students who did not take an advanced 
in a Qe.) calculus course and receive a score of 4 or 5 on the AP test, will be required to 
rij] metr, ur locally administered math placement test at registration. This test covers algebra, 
iv required a graphs. Students who do not place directly into Math 31 as a result of this test 
ng! ster. to undertake a combined pre-calculus and calculus course (Math 30-31) during their 
it j > this combined course meets five hours per week and carries three semester hours of 


* student successfully completes the second half (Math 31) of the combined course. 
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Single-Variable Calculus I. The course meets five hours per week # 
carries three semester hours of credit. After completing the first ha 

the course (Precalculus), students are examined in precalculus. Stude” 
who pass the test continue in Math 30-31. Students who fail the | 
transfer to a regular Math 30 course for the remainder of the seme“ 


30 Precalculus (3) | 
Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relatio 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school alge 
one year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high 
trigonometry; or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) 
(Formerly Calculus of One Variable) j 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic functions, exponentials ¥ 
logorithms with simple applications. Analytic geometry. Prerequ 
Math 30 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) 
(Formerly Calculus of Several Variables) " 
Calculus of trigonometric functions. Techniques of integration. Indeff 
series; vectors; 3-dimensional analytic geometry. Prerequisite: 1 
(Fall and spring) 


33 Multivariate Calculus (3) 
(Formerly Calculus of Vector Functions) 
Vector-valued functions. Partial differention. Multiple integrals. 
in vector calculus. Prerequisite: Math 32. (Fall and spring) 


Tof! 


32-33 Single-Variable Calculus II and Multivariate Calculus (6) p Fut 


(Formerly Calculus of Several Variables and Calculus of Vecto 
tions) " 
A one-semester combination of Math 32 and 33, meeting five how 
week. 


113 Graph Theory (3) on 
Directed and undirected graphs; bridges, cutpoints, and blocks; © ori 
tivity; partitions; Eulerian and Hamiltonian graphs; planarity; Š y 
problems. Flow charts for computer applications. Prerequisiti“ 


32. (Spring) 
121-22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) (inch 
Selected topics in elementary number theory. groups, rings *. of 


^ E A ssi 
polynomial rings), and fields. Open to sophomores with perm! (ar 


department. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. 
demic year) 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 


Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, 
characteristic roots and vectors. Hamilton-Cayley Theorem. 
linear difference and differential equations. Quadratic form 
tions to economic, biological, and physical models. Prerequ! 


or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


vector s" 
Syste y 
Ap n 

S. ab y 

site: 
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139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 


Topology of R^. Continuous mappings. Uniform convergence. Differen- 
tiable mappings. Prerequsite: Math 33. (Fall and spring) 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 


Contraction maps, implicit function and differential equation theorems. 
Integration theory. Fourier series. Prerequisite: Math 139 or equivalent. 
(Spring) 


153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) 


Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using modern digital 
computers. Solution of linear systems and of ordinary differential equa- 
tions. Interpolation polynomials. Iterative solution of nonlinear equations. 
Simple quadrature techniques. Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalent. 

(Fall, even years) 


154 Difference Equations (3) 


Introduction to finite difference equations and their solution. Physical 
examples and analogies with differential equations are employed to mo- 
tivate and apply the techniques developed. Generating functions. Analy- 
sis of error and stability characteristics. Prerequisite: Math 111 or 139, 
or equivalent. (Spring, odd years) 


PHYSICS 


3 Foundations of Physics (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Development of conceptual prin- 
ciples underlying modern physical knowledge; basics of mechanics, heat 
and electromagnetism, including the classical concepts of energy, momen- 
tum, heat, temperature, entropy, electric and magnetic fields, optics. Pre- 


requisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent reg- 
istration in Math 6. 


14 Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Physical principles 
Of mechanics and thermal physics utilizing tools of calculus. Topics em- 
Phasized are vector calculus, equilibrium phenomena, kinematics, New- 
ton’s Laws, conservation of mass, momentum and energy, rotational 
Motion, small vibrations, thermometry, macroscopic and microscopic 
Properties of ideal gases, the laws of thermodynamics, thermal properties 
of solids and liquids. Prerequisite: Phys 3 or equivalent, Math 31. Labora- 
tory fee, $18. 


15 Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Introductory as- 
Pects of electromagnetic theory. Topics include static electric fields, Cou- 
lomb’s law, Gauss’ Law, electric potential, capacitance and dielectrics, 
electric current and resistance. Ampere’s Law, Faraday’s Law, Maxwell’s 
€quations in integral form, electromagnetic waves. Prerequisite: Phys 3 or 
*quivalent, Math 31. Laboratory fee, $18. 


16 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary ap- 
Proach to basic principles of quantum theory. Topics include wave-par- 
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ticle duality, the hydrogen atom, Pauli's exclusion principle, X-ray spe 
the atomic nucleus, radioactivity, nuclear reactions, statistical distribv? 
laws, applications to molecular and solid state physics. Prereq 
Phys 14, 15, Math 32. Laboratory fee, $18. 


STATISTICS 


117 Analysis of Variance (3) : 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to the des 
experiments and analysis of variance; random block, factorial, 
square, and analysis of covariance. Prerequisite: Stat 118. Laboratory 
$18. (Spring) 


118 Regression Analysis (3) ef 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Regression and correlation E 
simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours sel 
from Stat 51, 53, 91. Laboratory fee, $18. (Fall and spring) 


159 Principles of Bayesian Statistics (3) 


i fv 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Probability as a measure k^ 


certainty of knowledge; concepts and techniques of Bayesian in ^ 
Prerequisite: three semester hours in introductory statistics, OF 
lent. Laboratory fee, $13. 

187 Theory of Sampling (3) e 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or 
alent. (Fall) 


188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) e. 
Statistical inference when the form of the underlying distribution 
specified. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent. (Spring) 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Registration 
The 


j DATES, HOURS, AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION will be stated in the Schedule 


asses, which is available well in advance of each semester. 

lew and readmitted students cannot register for classes without having re- 
à letter of admission to the University issued by the appropriate admit- 
"hg office, 

ti l'Bistration is accepted for less than a semester or less than one summer 
Sion, 

ue dents may not register concurrently in this University wp (cin 
tig m Without the prior permission of the dean of the college, sc ool, or wea 
tha, 2 Which the student is registered in this University. o par "a more 
mi Me college, school, or division of the University requires the written per- 
po Non of the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for 
wk done concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the appro- 


ate Committee. 


"Gr rry FOR REGISTRATION 
of stration for the following categories of campus students is held on i» ae 
jp ype stration Stated in the University Calendar. A student who is suspende 
* record is not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. 
"iibi Student. Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is 
Stor registration on the stated days of registration. — " , 
vas tmitted Student.—A student previously registered in the ENEY: who 
tse istered for campus courses during the preceding semester -i — 
in lon must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the apprc 
Co, Mittin 
" tinuing 


hri tely preceding semester or the Summer Session preceding the fall semes- 


"ls 19 D Y 
à MTION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (see pages 201-202, 209—210) 


de tion for Consortium Courses . : 
be ^w Students interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in 
oia "Sortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 

Consult the program announcements of the other institutions. Con- 
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sortium application forms and instructions may be picked up in the Ui 
of the Registrar after obtaining registration materials. In order to p? 
pate in the Consortium program, students must obtain the approval of a? 
viser and should ascertain from the department of the institution where 
course is taught whether they are eligible for the course and whether the 
space in the class. Specific inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


3 ^ p 

FEES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the operation oF 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alum! 

friends of the institution makes up the difference. if 

e I) 


The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for th oh 
summer sessions and the 1979-80 academic year. (See page 200 for pro) 
tuition and fee increases for 1980-83.) 


Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate study: 700! 
Full-time program (12 or more hours a semester).............«« 1194 
Part-time program, for each semester hour...................ennmmt TH 
Summer Sessions, for each semester hour. 


For graduate study* 119! 
For each semester hour for which the student registers... 
Doctoral students are required to register for minimum 
hour-loads,t as follows: 

1. Full-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 12 semes- 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 
yond the qualifying examination; and a minimum of 4 semester hours 
a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the final 
examination. 

2. Part-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 6 semes 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 
yond the qualifying examination; and for a minimum of 4 semes. 
ter hours a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of 
the final examination. 


University Center Fee 


(Charged all students registered on campust ) 4 
For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: s 
Each SemelfgE |... ee cconeeropretutnin co eod eenoksa esa ense ao ioacasa iei eoo eG ? 
serat i 
* * * * i regist” 
* Registration in thesis courses (299-300) entitles the student, during the period N a wey 
the advice of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. tends perm y 
unfinished an additional semester will be granted. If the preparation of the thesis © mus rep ur 
three-semester period, approval for this extension will be required, and the acp li fof 
thesis course 300 and pay tuition as for a repeated course, provided the overall tim 
ing the degree is not exceeded. ¥ 
t No minimum hour-load is required during the summer sessions. egi 
en T 


f Students in off-campus programs are charged the University Center Fee only wh 
courses on campus. 
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Por Students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 
ampus; , 


For each semester hour for which the student registers .................« $4.75 


Additional Course Fees 


h certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are charged 
indicated in the course description. These fees are charged by the semester and, 
“ss otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when the tuition is paid 
1S manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the individual student. When 
reakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee, the in- 
vidua] Student will be required to pay such additional charges as are determined by 
“partment concerned. 


un] 


Graduation Fees 


$25.00 
Rt uw 15.00 
t Or microfilm service and printing announcement of final examina- 
ton for Doctoral SENE cod A 65.00 
Rec 
"dence Hall Fees (see pages 217-218). 
eci " 
y “lal Fees and Deposits 
plication fee (undergraduate degree candidates) nonrefundable T $15.00 
Ady ication fee (graduate degree candidates), nonrefundable.. €— MÀ 25.00 
ad tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or read- 
Hou led full-time undergraduate student 100.00 
tant €posit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence hall 
Beers; 
Miggigg rteeennennrnneennnnnnnneent 


n tests (when required ) 


te. . 
z Tegistration 


15.00 

35.00 

15.00 

O Dr m aree - $00 
for olumbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination 
Course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), 

Por eac of MEL er DOM atlas Ries e 25.00 

TN Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement ................ 5.00 

abora test for international students (when N k P n AN A 10.00 
by ti Y Checkout fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory 

Nansen ate deadline set by the instructor* ....... b MEOS Roe 10.00 

If ty, t fee, for each transcript of record................. €— 2.00 
0f the "i more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for each 

xnl rst two copies is $2 each; fee for additional copy....... eA .50 

ftis Ent of lost or stolen picture identification card.......................... e 2.00 

Te i * * * 
he fo] ation for On-campus courses in the University entitles each student to 


Owi T x fn e f 

a University privileges: (1) the services of the Student and Alumni 
de, 

rry who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the 

next regular laboratory period 
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Ia Career Services Office; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) gymnas! 
| privileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; 
subscription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admission | 
University debates; (7) medical attention as described under Student Hei 
Service. These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dism! 
from the University. 


PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES FOR 1980-83 


In order that students and their parents may plan more realistically for a 
four-year period, tuition increases for the academic years 1980-81, 198 
82, and 1982-83 have been established as follows: 

Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students) : i 
T EET O E T. E Eis dd $30 
| 18 RET NAR N priiis dodi uim] rrr rmn 200. 
182 sy cce UE IO toe a der OUR bk dio o E d 

Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 
dents) : r 
d raus ROCA C AAT METS TON AA ALITER Sani caet a) un 
| 1981582 € "m 
d 1982-83... Gardener ddpiabiBndo aeiosb-aiagbetiidies)- MES 
| It is not possible j f ic ji i The” 
possible to project future economic data with certainty. w 
| creases outlined above are merely estimates based on present circumst?. 
| and should in no way be interpreted as fixed limits on tuition increases ug 


University hopes to keep tuition increases as low as possible, but it is ob 
to maintain a sound financial basis. Economic conditions in the recent d 
particularly as they affect private educational institutions, have been extre jl 
variable, and significant increases in tuition in excess of the above limits 
be required. 
PAYMENT OF FEES 7 
No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes ot if 
| charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and pàY? y 
| full at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Chec ssi 
postal money orders should be made out to George Washington Unive 
with the student identification number in the upper left-hand corner. | jin 
| The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and main! gi 
| student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges 2 
| dent registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred P% er 
| contract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registrati? yy 
mitting payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for or 
able in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half wo W 
M | fore October 24, 1979 (for the fall semester), and March 5, 1980 1 w 
spring semester). Interest at the rate of eight per cent per annum on " ff 
paid balance will be charged from the date of registration to the date P 
i) | is made. ven 
ii Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, $2. "L4 


i 
ee 
xo s d 


| tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permi 
deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges © 
value of the tuition awards by $750 or more. Under such circumst 
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Student m2y be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 
‘tthe time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred pay- 
Ment contract. 
tudents who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
“eed a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 
Bht per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be 
Mancially encumbered. In the event a student’s account is financially encum- 
ted, the student forfeits his right to the use of deferred payment contracts in 
ir Semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
tad old grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 
€mic information until the account is settled financially. Financial settle- 
lon will Tequire payment in full of all amounts due the University in addi- 
to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. 
eats auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis- 
Or credit. 


e 


P 
REPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS FOR PARENTS 


E commercial programs for parents who wish to pay for college on a 
sur: ly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 
EN policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, address 

les to the following: 

l Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 

^ Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 

Boston, Mass. 02100 
A The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 
4. School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, P.O. Box 12231, Church St. Station, 
New York, N.Y. 10249. 
of University’s Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 
T PPlications for these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 
lo students and parents. 


W 
THDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* 


ay Cations for withdrawal from the University or for change in class schedule 
lin. de by completing the George Washington University Change Slip (ob- 
ite * 1n Room 103, Tompkins Hall), securing the approval of the appropri- 
Noa uty, and submitting the form to Room 103 for the dean’s signature. 


ees on to an instructor is not an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal,” 
149-210.) 


drawal and Change in Course Status 
Caden may be dropped by undergraduate and graduate students without 
vith IC penalty only during the 28 days following the first day of classes, 
Dean * approval of the instructor, the student's adviser, and the Associate 


UM gatus of a course may not be changed from credit to audit or vice-versa 
Po © 28th day after classes have started for the semester. 


r : p ; : 
Beg „Other regulations governing withdrawal and changes in program, see 


209.5 
~~ 109-210 
ey Palati A 
: wg ons Concerning withdrawals and refunds for the Summer Sessions are stated in the Summer 
*edule of Classes. 
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i 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of seme", 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the follow? 
schedule for the fall and spring semesters: | 
1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 
Fall Semester | 
Withdrawal dated on or before September 7, 1979 ................ 90 per p! 
Withdrawal dated September 10 to September 21, 1979 ...... 75 pet 
Withdrawal dated September 24, to October 5, 1979 ............ 50 pet ^]. 
Withdrawal dated after October 5, 1979 ................................ none | 
Spring Semester i 
Withdrawal dated on or before January 8, 1980 ................ 90 prm 
Withdrawal dated January 21 to February 1, 1980 ............ 75 pe gl 
Withdrawal dated February 4 to February 15, 1980 ........ 50 per". 
Withdrawal dated after February 15, 1980 .........................- none 


N 


For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial wi 
drawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the diffe "m 
in charges between the original program and the adjusted program conn" | 
ing in effect. à | 
3. A student enrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who drops 9f p 
a course and continues to be in a full-time program will have no 
adjustments of tuition made other than those involving course fees. e 
4. A student who is granted leave before completing the semester will Jel 
credits for current charges in accordance with the schedule for Com i 
withdrawal from the University (see No. 1, above). Payments made 
cess of the nonrefundable balance will be refunded to the student. 
5. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate to resident iy | 
and food service charges are contained in the specific lease arrange | 


In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence ne 
classes. js | 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge N 
curred and will not be credited to another semester. ved | 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not wg à 
a student who does not have a clear financial record. m 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can 
banking arrangements in the community. 
Financial Aid* E 
FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS a 


satano? 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY offers a program of financial assista igt l 
two basic types: awards for academic achievement without referenc? ans, AR 
cial circumstances—honor scholarships; and scholarships, grants, : y ap 
employment based upon demonstrated financial need. Applicants 
for only one type of aid: need-based or honor. ot 


* For i : . à , page 
For information concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, s¢© 
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\cademic Merit Only 


Mgineeri j : : 

Steering Honors Scholarships (EHS) 
hi » 
€ Program was initiated to recognize academically talented students who 
100 Study at the School of Engineering and Applied Science. The scholar- 


e are awarded on the basis of merit only and "financial need" is not a re- 
^ “ment for consideration. Applicants with financial need should apply for 


ased aid, not for EHS. The EHS is available to entering freshmen and 

Sfer students who have (or will have by the time of entrance to SEAS) 

*d 30 credit hours of college-level work which includes 6 credit hours 

ulus or higher math and 3 credits of either physics or chemistry. 

il ese Scholarships cover one-half the tuition costs of attending SEAS and 
* awarded to qualified students for up to four years, as long as scholar- 

| in teria are met with the option of a fifth year if the student wishes to 
"a Master's degree. 


0 tran 
ompil 
t Cale 


lini 
‘mum Criteria for Initial Consideration of Incoming Freshman 


e Rie 
«limum crit 
‘tudent has: 
achieve 


eria in the EHS Program will be based on merit in which 


a minimum combined SAT score of 1250 or better; or an 
ACT score of 28 or better in the English/ mathematics/ 
tests; and ranked in the upper 10% of the class over 3 years 


, 


Average 
Science 
9r more 


: or 
achieye eo o " 
_“shieved a minimum combined PSAT score of 125 or better; 
tanked at th 
* Period of 3 
""&chieva ^ "C 
Ed àn average grade of 8546, or better, at the end of the junior 
Years in mathematics and science courses taken during the previous 3 
$. 


e end of the junior year in the upper 10% of the class over 
years or more; 


linim 
Um Criteri - MCN ER " " n 
he Criteria for Initial Consideration of Incoming Transfer Students 
, Mini ; x " 
Student ho criteria in the EHS Program will be based on merit in which 
as: 
“Omplete, i : 
cred ted (or will have completed at the end of the present semester) 30 
omp| Ours in an accredited community college, college or university; 
Ca ^ '- Courses which must include, at least, 6 credit hours of college 
lege ES Or higher mathematics, and, at least, 3 additional hours of col- 
si um Physics or chemistry; 
ined ș an overall quality point index of at least 85% (3.4) and a com- 
| "trage of 80% (3.2) in the mathematics and science courses. 
dp 


he hry Financial Aid 
Diversity 
Plo Sity offers extensive programs of scholarships, grants, loans, and 


ati €nt ba. z : de e 
«tong “hogs upon demonstrated need. The University participates in the 
tal p ct Student Loan, Basic Educational Opportunity Grant, Supple- 


c ^ 
ational Opportunity Grant, and the College Work-Study programs. 
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Applications and supporting credentials for financial aid other than 
neering Honors Scholarships must be filed by February 1 (entering freshme 
or March 1 (enrolled undergraduate or entering transfer students) prece 
the academic year of the award for the fall semester; by November 1 fof" 
spring semester; and by April 1 for the summer sessions.t A student must ^ 
apply for financial aid each year. , 

Application deadlines for Engineering Honors Scholarships vary accord) 
to the category of student. Applicants with financial need should apply ^. 
need-based aid, not for EHS. Information on deadline dates is contain 
the application forms. I 

Complete information concerning financial assistance is contained 1P , 
pamphlet, “Student Financial Aid," which is available at the Office of Stu | 
Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Scholarships and Grants 


Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise specified s 
are credited in equal parts for each semester. Each holder must carry * y 
schedule of academic work during the period for which the scholarsh! 
awarded. Most of the following scholarships are limited to students !!! 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. The University also offers EJ 
scholarships which are open to engineering students. d j 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959),—Beques ` 

Alma Hand Britten for scholarship assistance to students entering the e 
Engineering and Applied Science who would not otherwise be able to pu 
such professional study. Available for undergraduate and graduate a 
ful 


American Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship (1977), —Estabh 
o al 
pich ^, 

| 


by American Association of Cost Engineers for scholarship assistance t 
time student, graduate or undergraduate, majoring in a curriculum W! 
cludes courses related to cost engineering. 

Henry Harding Carter Scholarship (1896).—Established by Maria M: 
in memory of her husband to aid a deserving student who is preparing 
civil engineering profession. Available to students working toward the 
of Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering). win” 

Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship (1955)—Established by Helen B. Ero 
a memorial to her husband, a former Trustee of the University. A parti | 
arship for a student in Engineering and Applied Science. giles” 4 

Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966).—Bequest of Susie E- Tl | 

! 
$ 


Ca | 
for 
deg 

I 


honor and memory of her husband for scholarships to undergraduate 2/5 ig 
uate students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science requiring 
cial assistance. gsi 
À The George Hyman Construction C ompany Scholarships ( 197 4) nie 
lished by the George Hyman Construction Company to aid deserving | "a 
preparing for the civil engineering profession. These partial tuition her i 
uate scholarships begin in the fall semester and extend for four years, P o’ 
the holder maintains a B average based upon a full course load lea l 
degree in civil engineering and continues to be in financial need. " i 
i 


* i i " 
f Summer Sessions students are eligible for consideration only if they were enrolled in died f d 
for at least 8 semester hours in the immediately preceding spring semester or have has 

cial aid for the following fall semester. 
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Nationa] Fund for Minority Engineering Students Scholarship (1977).— 
D Olarship for minority students who require financial assistance of up to 
" : and are in good academic. standing. Minority students are defined as 
^ -- students of black, Puerto Rican, American Indian or Chicano de- 
— ho are U.S. citizens or permanent residents, and who are entering an 
“ering school or university for the first time. 
George } 
tial tuitic 
"nd fo 
"erage 


Vashington University Board of Trustees Scholarships.—Full and 
on undergraduate scholarships which begin in the fall semester and 
r four successive academic years, provided the holder maintains a B 
» and continues to be in financial need. Candidates must plan to select a 
Triculum leading to a Bachelor's degree. 


i 
OR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


holarshi 

Olarships, Fellowships, Assistantships 
tu George 
“Nts inc] 
“earch 
ission t 


Washington University program of financial assistance for graduate 

udes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate scholarships, 

appointments, part-time employment, and loans. Application for ad- 

E. © graduate study is a prerequisite for consideration. 

i ation and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, 

Miere or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the department 

00 ed and addressed to George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 

toulg Unless otherwise specified, the application and supporting credentials 

O Whi submitted not later than February 1 preceding the academic year 

the award is made. 

bia Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959). See p. 204. 
au] p^ Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship (1977).—See p. 204. 

thola t. and Margaret M. deMaine Se holarships (1967).—Full and partial 

Yuirieg ^ for graduate students whose research involves the use of computers. 

lhistr ci EU be made to the Director of the Center for Academic and Ad- 

Ouis an omputing of the L niversity. 3 2 

hi De, tiles Memorial Scholarships (1966).—See p. 204. , 

tp l elta Gamma Scholarship Endowment Fund (1968).—Established by 


a 


Vt grad apter of Phi Delta Gamma, national fraternity for graduate women. 
u 


Nation ate women students. i ; 

idu. : 4 Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships.—Fellowships leading to 
M somi, 9166s in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, engineering, 
iti, ^"! Sciences, and in the history and philosophy of science; providing 


ite Sta ees, and stipends. Open to students who have been admitted to grad- 
Udy, res and who have completed less than one calendar year of graduate 
arch oa Plications should be made to the Fellowship Office, National Re- 
i Ceara 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20418. 

le o : Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields.—Avail- 
"logi Staduates and to undergraduates on the junior and senior levels, in any 
Se E: * University. Research Assistants are expected to work 20 hours a 
gra ting research in support of an established research program or in 
Ojeg ing Or in conducting individual research on an approved research 


Ad the bends Tange up to $8,500, depending on the status of the student 
Mlicatig dure Of the appointment (9-12 months). Further information and 
* are available from Director, Institute for Management Science and 
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Engineering, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washingt 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Research Assistantships in Engineering Administration.—Available to gradi 
ates in any Engineering Administration program. Research Assistants 
expected to work 20 hours a week conducting research in support of an est? 
lished research program. Stipends range up to $8,500 depending on the stati 
of the student and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 months). Fu d 
information and applications are available from the Chairman, Department“) 
Engineering Administration. 

Research Scholar Assistantships, GWU—NASA-Langley Program.—* 
page 42. 

Resident Assistantships (men and women).—Available to graduate studen" 
and seniors in any field of study who are interested in working with the stu , 
personnel program in University residence halls. Specific duties vary wit! ©) 
position, but basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, and is 
ministration. Remuneration includes partial tuition and a furnished roof 
the academic year. All positions are part-time, and staff members are regu! 
to enroll as full-time students in degree granting programs. Further informat! | 
may be obtained from the Office of the Director of Housing. 


SPONSORED AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY | 


Information regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professiona aý 
learned societies, industries, and others which may be used in support of 7025 
uate study is available at the Graduate Fellowship Information Center, 
H St., N.W., for students enrolled at George Washington University. Infor y | 
tion is also available on distinguished programs such as the Rhodes, Manne l 
National Science Foundation, Fulbright, Rotary International, and Dan o 
well as many others. — i 
Since deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make ing | 
well in 2dvance of the year of planned graduate study. 


LOAN FUNDS ot | 
Several loan funds are available to students in the University in accord | 
with the qualifications specified by the donors. Two loan programs «jab 
to students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science are ava 
Students should direct inquiries to and file applications with the O af 
dent Financial Aid. Applications for the National Direct Student Loa? jnfor 
be filed no later than April 1 for the following academic year. Complete a the 
mation is contained in the pamphlet, “Student Financial Aid,” availablr.- gio" 
Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, Was 


D.C. 20052, by # l 
Warren Stickler Memorial Loan Fund (1966).—A fund established. avail | 


Precision Measurements Association as a memorial to Warren Stickler " 

able to engineering students. gstab |i 
John Brewster Willis, Jr., Loan Fund in Mechanical Engineering- sws | » 

lished by Mrs. William L. Lane as a memorial to her nephew, John r p i 

Willis, Jr. Available to Mechanical Engineering students (graduate " 

graduate) who are primarily interested in aeronautics. 
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Two Short-term emergency loan funds are also available at the University. 
. ormation concerning these funds is available from the Office of Student 
Mancial Aid. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The University participates in the College Work-Study Program. Inquiries 
toulq be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In addition, the 
ident and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry of both full-time 
Part-time positions available in the Washington area for undergraduate and 
"Mate students. 
fter Tegistration, students may apply at the Student and Alumni Career 
lees Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., for interviews and 
““Trals to Positions for which they are qualified. 


NTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


i rtraduate international students with proven financial Ies who m e 
Ver One semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University - : 
pa are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Scholarships. Sc olar- 
or, "T€ awarded in the spring for the following academic year. See instructions 
`Pplying for undergraduate financial aid, page 202. "pw 
bir ited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and University fellow- 
are the responsibility of the chairman of the department or dean of the 
Xcel] in which the degree is to be earned. Work as a teaching fellow requires 
ent knowledge of English—both spoken and written. 
"^ ij e term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate Memational o"! 
a coated In amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons w 
"Sablished resident status in the United States through the Immigration 
Aturalization Service. l ' 
qj, ents who wish to study in the United States should have available suf- 
lle Unds to cover expenses for one full year before enpong riders a 
"he 9r university. The cost at this University for one academic year € e- 
dom May) is at a minimum approximately $6,000. This estimate Mondo 
lida board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no travel, 
' Or medical expenses are included. 


Nd 


a rg 


— 


Nor 


"or me B. Ames Memorial Award.—Established by many friends of Pro- 

leer mes and awarded annually to a graduating senior of the School e uod 

8 ma x and Applied Science who is nominated by his fellow students as av- 

M Ap j, Manificant contributions to the students in the School of Engineering 
led Science and to the School and University. 
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Deacon Ames Activities Award.—4A. plaque awarded annually by Gam" 
Beta Chapter, of Theta Tau Fraternity, to the senior in the School of En. 
neering and Applied Science with the most outstanding record in activities 
the entire period of attendance. 

Martin Mahler Prize in Materials Testing.—4A one-year membership in v 
American Society for Testing Materials awarded to the upper division or 
uate student in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the m 
rials laboratories course with preference given to prestressed concrete tests. 

Alfred Martin Freudenthal Distinguished Scholar Award.—Established as! 
memorial to Professor Freudenthal by his wife, friends, students, and 4 
leagues for his outstanding contributions to engineering education. This hod 
for academic excellence is awarded annually to the senior who graduates |] 
the highest scholastic standing. The student will receive a cash award, and bh 
her name will be engraved on a plaque displayed in Tompkins Hall. 


Regulations = | 


oe 
A STUDENT ENROLLED in the School of Engineering and Applied Scienc? T 
required to conform to the following regulations. y! 


A student who withdraws or is suspended, or who, for any other reason 
not registered at the University for one semester or more, may re-enter be) 
continue work only under the regulations and requirements in force at 
time of return. roo | | 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material info SE 
tion on an application for admission, registration card, or any other Unit || 
document, the student’s registration may be canceled. If such falsificatiO" ,' , 
discovered after the student has established an academic record at the 
sity, the student may be subject to dismissal from the University. Such p 
dent will be ineligible (except by special action of the Faculty) for subsed | 
registration in the University. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


The University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish yt 
maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the commu". 
expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. T. | 
ing students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, ec e 
use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and t 
aminations. : pro 
Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the F st 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate ish” | 
to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academic ffe à 
esty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectua " 
against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper 
channels. opi 
Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can a 
from the following officers: all department chairmen, all academic 
the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 
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TU 


All 
ve 


DENT CONDUCT 


Me dents upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Uni- 
epi: to the provisions of the Statement of Student Rights and 
het A ilities which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of con- 
licies o Judicial System for Non-Academic Student Discipline, and other 
ity MEUS ene as adopted and promulgated by appropriate Univer- 
t Vi Va Copies of these documents may be obtained at the Office of 
tions Py. resident for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regu- 
MOS fociude permanent expulsion from the University which may make 
kn "nt in another college or university difficult. Regulations or require- 
ne o speed only to a particular program, facility or class of students 
Nlis » e published generally, but such regulations or requirements shall be 
in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected students. 


"HANC 
ANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


| C may not make any changes in approved program of study without 

N Proval of the Associate Dean. Requests for change in class registration 
sy made on a form provided in the School office. 

May , ^8 the seven days following the first day of classes of a semester, courses 

* added to the student's program with the approval of the instructor, the 


iu fs 
lty àdviser, and the Associate Dean. 
VIT A WAL 


Stud REAR ety 
tme c" Who withdraws or is otherwise absent from the University for one 


Ste de : 
hue — more must apply for readmission. If readmitted, the student con- 
misc under the requirements and regulations in force at the time of 

on, 


Pplicati r : : : 
lle n ions for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 
Wtificati be made in person or in writing to the individuals indicated below. 
10n to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. 


egu : 
ilar Withdrawal 


Ou 
Cad tses may be dropped by undergraduate and graduate students without 


-emi e r 

‘ith the Penalty only during the 28 days following the first day of classes, 
kan. Approval of the instructor, the student's adviser, and the Associate 
at " 

* Withdrawal 


It 
loin Wal from any course without academic penalty after the 28th day 
Tova) 8 the first day of classes of a semester may be granted with the ap- 
lent T the instructor, the student's adviser, the chairman of the depart- 
lle wis ich the student is enrolled, and the Associate Dean. Requests for 
Propriae ve! must be submitted to the Associate Dean's office on the 

- form and must be accompanied by a drop-add slip. Late with- 
L. ay be granted only under the following conditions: 

* request is made necessary by exceptional circumstances such as cer- 


tifi : 
Menta nical absence or forced absence caused by work-related require- 
» an 
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ng 


2. As of the date of the request, the grades in all courses involved are € 
better for graduate students, and D or better for undergraduate studeni 


In all cases, financial regulations governing withdrawal remain in full effe 


Change in Course Status 

The status of a course may not be changed from credit to audit or vice- 
after the 28th day after classes have started for the semester. " 

Full tuition is charged for courses dropped without the approval of i 
Associate Dean. Such unauthorized withdrawal will result in the recording a 
failing grade for the course or courses. Permission to withdraw from the D 
versity will not be granted to a student who does not have a clear fin 
record. 


ver? 


CREDIT 


Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory completi 
of the required work, or upon the granting of advanced standing. reat 

Auditing—A person who has been admitted to the University may be e 
tered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no acad 
ic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass €X 
tions. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it la 
credit. gt 
Balance Sheet.—On request the Registrar will issue to undergraduate de p 
candidates a balance sheet showing the amount of work completed and UP: 
quirements remaining to be met for the degree. A second balance sheet 
sued only if the student changes major or degree objectives. 


ter f 


Post-admission Transfer Credit 


A student who plans to attend another institution and apply credit so a 
toward graduation from this University must first secure the written apP 

of the adviser, the department chairman, and the Associate Dean, (T 
available in room 103, Tompkins Hall. In no event will credit in excess | 
might be earned in a similar period in this University be recognized. | 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


sti 
Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request of t o 
dent or former student who has paid all charges, including any studen ge 
installments, due the University at the time of the request. A fee of $2 i$ 2 
for each transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered at o fee” | 
time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and a 
charged for each additional transcript. Partial transcripts are not iss¥e® 


| 
GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


met © 
To be recommended by the faculty for graduation a student must hopola 
admission requirements of the School; completed satisfactorily the $C s 


curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for — Rev 
dent is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University: whi? 
tration is required for the semester or summer session at the close 

the degree is to be conferred. 
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y pplication for Graduation.—An "Application for Graduation" form must 
„æd and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last 
“ster or summer session of the senior or final year. Students completing de- 
ad fequirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no 
al convocation) dated September 30, provided they have completed all 
for E Tequirements and have applied for graduation as a part of registration 
€ Summer Sessions. 
wAllendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to con- 
ie, dre upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsatis- 
mdeni Records.—Information on the status of credit, transfer-of-credit 
UN 8, balance sheets, and other information relating to graduation may be 
ned in room 103, Tompkins Hall. 
ee of Concentration Certificate—Upon successful completion of the Mas- 
lent *gree the student, by means of a written request to the appropriate depart- 
chairman, may obtain a certificate indicating the area of concentration. 


is LIBRARY 


N students registered in the University have the privilege of using the Uni- 
A ca ibrary. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to browse. 
ent denoting approved enrollment for the current semester must be pre- 
When books are borrowed for outside use. 
PN loan period for stack books is 14 days. A fine of 25 cents is charged 
ch day a book is overdue. Any book which circulates is subject to recall 
4 Library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must be used 
Vi + Teserve reading room when the Library is open, except that they may be 
la, ^ "n for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. A fine of 50 cents is 
Ohad, for each hour or fraction thereof that a reserve book is overdue. 
of a student are withheld until the library record is clear. 
tile ents using the University Library are expected to be familiar with its 
Tegulations, available at any of the Library's service desks. 


Ny 
VU gaSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF 
INFORMATION 


ma ily Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institu- 
ti icles governing access to and release of student education records 
le Uni by educational institutions which are recipients of federal funds. 
tiong el complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such insti- 
i p 
2. QS d students access to education records directly related to them; 

i E Students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
3. Re “tate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 

er the student's written consent before releasing information from 

Provig er education records to persons outside the University, except as 

*d by the Act and except for directory information as indicated 
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below. Information may be furnished to a student's parents without sd 
written consent only upon certification of the student's financial 
pendency; and 
4. Comply with a judicial order or a lawfully issued subpoena to releas’ 
student's record, notifying the student of such action. | 
The University will release the following directory information upon reque 
name, local address; telephone number; name and address of next of kin; 
of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of study; & 
hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in organizati? 
and activities chartered or otherwise established by the University (incl 
intercollegiate athletics); and height and weight of members of athletic té 
A student who does not wish such directory information released must 
written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. m, 
Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of st" 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student d 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest "2 


student or the University, the University Administration deems it adV 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


: i : d b aas e the rig 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserv shall f 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations 


into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS | 
t 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY l 


. ‘ 3 “Los 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property- » 
Found" Office is located on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS 


os 
ns Pm 


Mem 
which » 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violati 
laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs: 
the academic community should know that administrative action, 
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itc COM 1; i; d 

adde dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, or 

the osion or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to protect 
interests of the University and the rights of others. 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington 
ttopolitan Area, Inc. 


T 
wa UNIVERSITIES IN WASHINGTON, D.C.—American University, Catholic Uni- 
Of America, George Washington University, Georgetown University, 
niversity, and the University of the District of Columbia—are asso- 
Consortium through which they coordinate the use of their respec- 
ho x Gallaudet College, Mount Vernon College, and Trinity College 
lading p members of the Consortium. Students in approved programs 
fele O degrees in any one of these institutions have the opportunity to 


Meet fom the combined Offerings of all the particular courses which best 
their needs, 


Cate d; 
M a 


ve faciliti 


vep Uipation is limited to campus degree candidates. The following, how- 

fy Te excluded: students in Canon Law, Dentistry, Medicine, and Theology. 

the a: ents are also excluded from participation, except for candidates for 

Own Bree Of Master of Laws at George Washington University and George- 
Diversity, 

tug Special courses involving private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial 

im. ^ à Special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the Consortium 


“Ment g : ther ET Sree ag 
"ting ( : ànd must be paid by the individual student to the institution adminis- 
Course. 


T Students are 
" . Cipating in 
ation for 
Boies... 
None ation 


encouraged to study the announcements of programs of all the 

stitutions. See pages 197-98 for more information concerning 

Consortium courses. 

forms and instructions are available from the registrar and in 

bns for c». 9 Pkins Hall. Students register and pay tuition at their own institu- 
9nsortium courses; course fees are payable to the visited institutions. 


nte 
~ for Academic and Administrative Computing 


te 
C 
tirg INTER FoR ACADEMIC AN i ae i 
ADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMPUTING is located on the 


jd E Lisner Hall, 2023 G St, N.W. The computer and other opera- 
is Nw T Services are located on the first floor of Stuart Hall, 2013 G 
K, to all ese facilities normally are available 24 hours a day, seven days a 
ihe Ce qualified faculty, staff, and students. 

th "n T provides computational facilities, conducts seminars, consults 
Perte ' and provides Operational assistance as required. The Center 


inico, 3 an IBM 


370/148 (OS/VS1) central processing unit and a PDP 11 
hich provides terminal and card remote-job-entry to the 
ere is a full range of compilers and application software packages. 
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Computer programming courses are offered by the School of Governmell 
and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the School 
Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other departments 0 d 
courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course work. 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic . -- 
THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC offers diagnostic and remedial work for chil 
dren and adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, 1% 
palate speech, and cerebral-palsied speech; and with voice, articulatory, ™ 
hearing problems. Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for person | 
with nonstandard language usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, bf 

damage, mental retardation, and environmental factors. 

Fees—For full-time George Washington University students the fee for pi 
initial evaluation is $17.50 and for individual speech and hearing therapy: k 
to $10 per session. Fees for additional specialized testing are dependent of 
testing involved. Others should contact the Clinic regarding the fee schedule 
Fees are payable at the Clinic. 


The Reading Center | 2 | 


EN 


THE READING CENTER Offers individual diagnostic and corrective services to 


levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, special rea J 
improvement classes are conducted for high school and college students a$ | 
as other adults. 

A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, d 
nance, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievement an 
tude tests. Results are interpreted, and a written report is presented in 
ference with the parents or the individual. jleg | 

The special reading improvement classes for high school students, e gl || 
students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stated inte i 
Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, comprehension ids f 
study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. Mechanic jlabl 
such as the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are aV?! 


om 


apt! 
, 


for increasing speed of comprehension. . gf i 
Fees.—The fee for full-time George Washington University students ad. 
alumni for reading classes (15 two-hour sessions) is $90. Others should € the 
the Center regarding the fee schedule. All fees are payable in advance a y 
Reading Center. wi! |o 
Reading instruction is required for first-year undergraduate students l 
insufficient reading skills who are taking English 9. t 
4 
D 
Veterans Benefits — 
ZR Du d 


THE VETERANS COUNSELOR'S office, located on the fifth floor of Rice -— E 
Eye St, N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as we d 
as widows or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with an 
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lems wh 
tertific 
tat ed 


ich may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes 

ation of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so 

ucational allowances will be paid. 

veg Den feasib 
“fans sho 

‘ition to th 

“Struction S 


le, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents of 
uld consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting appli- 
e Veterans Administration. All such students should obtain the 
ites heet issued by the veterans counselor which sets forth require- 
V to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the 


em as Administration and which includes other information of general in- 
st, 


pde Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St, N.E., Washington, | 
^ 20421, 


am og ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY students may enroll in the Army ROTC pro- 

it red at Georgetown University, the AFROTC program at the Univer- 

Moye Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at Howard University. 

hiver ic er oe should contact the ROTC enrollment officer at one of these 

on Ty: CS- Credit for such courses may be transferable to George Washing- 

le stage Sity; prior approval is required by the dean of the school in which 
€nt is enrolled. 


lum, 
7i Associations 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


NE 
OBJpc E : 
Wei, ECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduates who wish to 


ùd to * themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 
Elis; TOmote the general welfare of the University. 

‘ity si Members are those who have enrolled in any school of the Uni- 
"has ü Who have left the University in good standing, or any person who is | 
Rivers, = à member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the 
Ose n, Or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are 


“rsit 
limn; 4° re life members of the George Washington University General 


ate Cure ction or the Alumni Association of any school of the University, 
All ent contributors to the George Washington University Fund. 


are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 

„ni, pation and to supply information with regard to their fellow 

"hino e Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st St., N.W., George 
n University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


eg a i 
lum. Oce 
Unni cu 
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THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, INC. 


The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and incorporated ” 
1963 to coordinate with the General Alumni Association those activities of P 
mary interest to the engineering alumnus. The objectives of the Association 
to provide the link between the graduates and faculty of the School, to be 
promote the general welfare of the School of Engineering and Applied Scie 
and of the University, to foster activities of the engineering organizations Ie 
nized by the University, and to advance the engineering profession in gene 

In 1966 a board of directors, comprised of 15 elected members O if 
Association and the Engineers’ representatives serving on the Governing By 
of the General Alumni Association, was established. The membership ín 
board of directors was expanded in 1969 to include the Director of Alumni 7. 
lations and one representative each from the faculty of the School and the § 
dent body. Members of the Association are elected each year, prior to the 
meeting, to three-year board memberships as listed below: 


Term Expiring 1979 Term Expiring 1980 Term Expiring 198! 
Wesley G. Harris Habib Duranni John V. Howie 

Norris C. Hekimian Pastor Farinas John A. LeReche | 
John P. Storms Richard J. Pronk Eric S. Mendelsohn 
Stuart F. Terrett III Harold Sangester Dudley J. Schwartz 
John M. Wehrung Herbert S. Wilkinson James A. Sinsabaué 
General Alumni Association Student Representative Regional Direct? 
Representatives Andrew Kremer William H. 
Douglas L, Jones Faculty Representative 

John R. Manning Galip M. Arkilic | 


Issa Khozeimeh 


: inf 
At the June meeting each year the board elects officers for its operation a 
the upcoming year. The officers for the year 1978-79 are [am 
President.—Richard J. Pronk, B.S. in Engr. 1958; 12702 Bermuda 
Bowie, Md. 20715 pd. * 
Vice President.—James Sinsabaugh, B.M.E. 1949; 1101 Oakcrest 
Arlington, Va. 22202. d 
Secretary.—Pastor Farinas, M.E.A. 1972; 5 Bethayres Ct., Rockville 


20855 dl | 
Treasurer.—Eric S. Mendelsohn, B.S.C.E. 1967; 7728 Warbler Lane, pe 
Md. 20855 l 
F 
( 
STUDENT LIFE 
(i 
s 
THE OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develop, fort? ` 


life services, policies, and procedures to complement the Univers ics 
instruction program. These activities are implemented through t 
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ùe Cloyd Heck M 
tional O 
Stud 


arvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Educa- 
pportunity Program, Housing, International Students, Student Activities, 
ent and Alumni Career Services, and Student Health Service. 


Student Services 


0 
PRICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


tug Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for 
e and assists in program development for the Division of Student Af- 
$. § 


ident Aft members are well-informed on University policies and the various 
j Services provided on campus, enabling them to provide referrals and 
any questions concerning general student life. Personal letters of 
ation for students applying to graduate and professional schools can 
from this office. The Dean of Students works with the Adviser to 
Students, the Director of the Counseling Center, the Director of 
jc, cational Opportunity Program, the Director of the Student Health 
the imp] and the Director of the Student and Alumni Career Services Office in 
“mentation of their programs. 


avers to m 
y, ommend 
I 9 tained 


ternar: 
th National 


E à 
" RVICES FOR STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 


he Director of Services for Students With Disabilities works to assure that 

heir E Services necessary for handicapped students to participate fully in 

ded E cim programs and the extra-curricular life of the campus are pro- 
em through uniVersity or community resources. 


Usi: 

0) 

ite information concerning the University’s residence halls is available 

de 20 irector of Housing, George Washington University, Washington, 

Nay J^ 0: 2. Information concerning off-campus housing near the University 
Admioe ined at this Office. 

ent neon to the University does not include a room reservation. The stu- 

or», ceive, with his notification of acceptance, University residence hall 

On, an application for residence hall space, and a declaration of intent 

Compani e University. The application for residence hall space must be 

Ward led by a $100 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited 
' and Je; ret Semester’s room charge. Rooms are leased for the academic 

ase payment must be made by June 15 for the fall semester. 


or M Hall Rates Per Person For Two Semesters* 
Men 


tide, 
nce H P 
all prices and allocation and food service prices subject to change. 
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For Women: 
Strong Hall 


sngle room Tu. ia de dU NEVER coe bT o oinor Nados a yr 
NODE TUUM ODER AEN edes ter, E AE Petras noon ceo EE ANUS D "a 
o ap aus cpcuperttiastinncatectcersnccsochineseesscosocscacecencedeestsbentonseeosovecr EN A 
For Men and Women: 
Crawford Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors)— 1A 
r 


a EE E EN: a N O ES RD 


Building JJ, Creative Arts (limited to sophomores, juniors and seniors)— T. 
apartments for 4 or 6 persons ...................... eere inneren eene osn A r 


Francis Scott Key Hall (limited to juniors and seniors) : 138, 
apartmént for two PETOOMS eooo itsuek onthi aono ssinn sene onns Y. 
apartment for three perbons eina eed aententia 1,386 or ^ 

Mitchell Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors) — Y 
SETI oc eM saeua pipere root sept ee 

Madison Hall 1,300 
CUNO ae i VAA EET IEE E OEE AAE bo PE ER Y 
CEIDIO" TOOR oae eeeeee preste edo rheorrart ore SCOPE aM Rp eai 4411 QA ENTRO 


Thurston Hall 
double room, triple room, room for four 
suite for six, small room for four. ................. erre eere roe nose acoso sene 


Food Service 


food $7 


Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to participate in the k pp 
ice plan. Freshmen must participate in the seven-day, 19 meals per wee er 
at the rate of $932* for the academic year. Sophomores may elect €! $ n 
19-meal plan or an “any 14 meals" per week plan for $876* for the p. 
year. Each plan, plus an additional “any 10 meals" per week plan at ts. foo! 
the academic year, is optional for junior, senior, and graduate studen pe jo 
service payment does not cover University intersession or vacation » ah 
All meal cards admit bearer to dining rooms in Thurston and Mite Cent” 
and the second floor contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck Marvin ca" | 
Meal cards may also be used on a cash equivalency basis in the Mà ! 
first floor cafeteria and Rathskeller. go 

Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arrai py | 
with the George Washington University Housing Office regarding 


: : 
B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. } 
f 

Munson Hall Apartments jit 
, , s se cont it t 
Munson Hall is a University owned and operated apartment hous y | 


15 one-bedroom and 54 efficiency apartments. Full-time graduate "i y fof j l 
students are eligible to reside in Munson Hall. Those wishing tO = jon: ' t 
apartment should contact the Housing Office for a waiting list app" ' 
leases are for 12 months. 


——— 
* Residence Hall prices and allocation and food service prices subject to change 
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Milton and Guthridge Apartments 
These ap 
Within t 
Units yy 
üsis. 


artment houses are University-owned, commercially operated buildings 
he campus area. Each building contains efficiency and one-bedroom 
hich are rented only to full-time graduate students on an “as available" 
Referrals to the resident managers of these buildings are made by the 
weeetor of Housing when notice is received of vacancies. Leases are executed 


it i : : 
bas; the respective management companies and are on a month-to-month 
Is, 


EDUCA 4 
DUCAT IONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 


Tie Educational Opportunity Program is designed to provide selected District 

epee high school graduates and other qualified District residents with 

ursa à! and personal support as well as academic assistance to help students 

i s degree work at George Washington University. The Program office 
ed at 2127 G Street, N.W. 


CL 
i 0YD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


idg OY Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, pro- 
dents NON, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities for stu- 
lhe Eu, staff, alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities provides 
Board. "d for a variety of programs conducted by the University Program 
and fa. y the departments of drama, dance, and music; and by other student 
aculty organizations. 
iy © Center Governing Board, representative of all segments of the Univer- 
Center Munity, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the 
of... This Board works closely with the full-time staff in the development 
tion ®cedures and policies which provide a framework for the Center’s opera- 


TU 

ÜDENT HEALTH SERVICE 

e 
Vy cadent Health Service is an outpatient clinic located at 935 22nd St., 
p ire H.B. Burns Memorial Building). y 
4:45 'ans and physician assistants are available by appointment from 9 a.m. 
Valable Fs Monday through Friday. In addition, physician assistants are 

Or primary care to walk-in patients Monday through Friday from 5 to 

012 Noon 9n Saturday from 9 a.m. to 12 noon, and on Sunday from 10 a.m. 


Or cap: 
inj, rious *mergencies occurring during hours when the Student Health 
ta S Closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the University 
"rane Or treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, and all 
Sty t responsibility of the student. 

“ttme "wá Must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
ici « the Student Health Service. Students who so desire may engage 
k foran 224 nurses of their own choice, but such students will be responsi- 
S charged. The bills incurred from all services rendered outside 
UN ‘dent Health Service (for example, X-ray work, laboratory work, and 
Went. ? Specialists or other outside physicians) are the responsibility of the 


spi 
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Health and Accident Insurance 


The Student Health Service has arranged for and endorsed group health 
accident insurance, on an elective basis, for those students who do not bs 
other coverage. Interested students should consult the Student Health Se 
Office. 


COUNSELING CENTER 


The Counseling Center works to enable students to overcome obstacles yr 
hamper learning. The Center's services are offered to students and staff, a? 
clude (1) resolution of the individual's educational, vocational, or personi 
flicts through short-term individual or group counseling, vocational testi 
study skills remediation; (2) training of graduate students, resident assist " 
and paraprofessionals; (3) consulting on mental health topics; and ( cout 
velopment of new methods and programs to aid student growth, such as 
seling through written communication, videotaped counselor skills training 
interpersonal skills workshops. s 
The Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, admissions testing. iy 
special assessments for business and industry. Through its Office of Commit 
Services, the Counseling Center also provides vocational counseling an 
tional programs to the greater Washington community. ond! 
Students may request a cost-free interview from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.M., r^ 
through Thursday, and 1 to 4:30 p.m. on Fridays. If the student nd ra 
continue, a fee of $5 for full-time students ($15 for part-time students) y 
appointment will be charged for short-term treatment. If a test pu" | 
called for, an additional $12 materials fee will be charged. However 
cial need is a factor, fee adjustments can be made. | 
The Counseling Center is located at 718 21st St., N.W. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT ADVISING OFFICE 


| 
TAR 

Located in the International House at 2129 G St., N.W., the staff of the f 
national Student Advising Office provides advising and counseling " ! 1 
of personal and academic concern and visa regulations. This office inte $ 
consultation, information, and resource center for the University $ I 
tional population. ? 
0 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


full l p 


Monday through Friday, with evening hours scheduled during = 
It is located at Woodhull House, 2033 G St., N.W. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The Un 


Students 
tiong of 


iversity recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
and encourages them to participate in the various religious organiza- 
variou their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor 
tunit, groups and form a link between the University and the religious com- 
ing Y. The advisers of the religious organizations are available for counsel- 


i Religious services in various traditions are provided regularly for the Univer- 
* Community as announced. 


b 
AVIS-HODGKINS HOUSE 


The Davie 7 ; 
ay Davis-Hodgkins House is the student center of the School of Engineering 
lio Pplied Science, providing lounges, reading rooms, and student organiza- 


da, tices The House provides convenient, comfortable facilities for the ex- 
8* of ideas and good fellowship. 


j 
dent Activities 


e s 
he Offices Of the Vice President for Student Affairs, the Dean of Students, 
hetivig tOr of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, and the Director of Student 


es are responsible for all co-curricular phases of student life. 


Ty 

DENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 
‘he 
ry ent Activities Office assists individual students and organizations in pro- 
"ls, velopment, campus leadership training, and participation in special proj- 
ice th within the University community and the community at large. The 
Ndenp VS as a clearinghouse for activities information, registers and advises 
i ame Pahizations, and informs the University community of activities and 
tude / through a variety of weekly, monthly and annual publications. The 
‘am f à Civities Office is also responsible for coordinating the orientation pro- 
hases new students. Students who want to participate in the extracurricular 
the St Diversity life should acquaint themselves with the facilities and staff 

"Cent Activities Office. 


Ny 
| ERsrry COMMITTEES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


e . 
tough 'nVolvement is a motivating force in the governance of the University 
d p "e Committee structure. This involvement has helped develop policies 
"m : ams beneficial to the student population and to the total University 
i in the ~ numerous committees on which students may serve are de- 
te, Student Handbook, which is available in the Student Activities 
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Student Government 


The George Washington University Student Association (GWUSA) is o 
prised of all full-time and part-time graduate, professional, and undergrad 
students who are registered for academic credit on campus. A body of ele? 
and appointed individuals is responsible for representing the interests of stu 
at the University. Further information can be obtained from the Student 
ernment offices in the Marvin Center. 


THE ENGINEERS' COUNCIL 

The Engineers’ Council is the student governing body for the School of " 
neering and Applied Science, composed of elected representatives fro 
level class and from the graduate student body, from each student organ T 
in the School, and the House Manager of the Davis-Hodgkins House ry 
purpose of the Council is to provide liaison between the student body ai 
School and the Faculty, Administration, and Student Government of the "m 
versity in all matters affecting the general interests and welfare of the e 
body, the School, or the University. The Council is maintained financia. 
the Engineers’ Council fee paid by each student in the School, and spo” (0 
the Engineers’ Mixers and the Engineers’ Ball. Council meetings are © 
all students in the School. 


EX Yir it 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS | 


«satio 
Students are encouraged to become involved with existing student organit j | 
or to initiate their own. The Student Handbook, available in the Student ^7... 
ties Office, lists approximately 150 organizations under the following cune 
Academic; Professional; Honorary; International; Cultural; Political 1? et 
Service; Special Interest; Sports, Hobbies and Recreation; Religious an abo” 
tative; and Social Fraternities and Sororities. More complete information 
these organizations can be obtained through the Student Activities Office: sl. 
The following is a representative list of organizations active at the Un "m. 
during 1979-80 of particular interest to students in the School of Eng ig 
and Applied Science. More complete information on these and other org 
tions is available at the Student Activities Office. ? 


EP 


Honor Societies 


encourage original investigation in science, pure and applied. Ov? nd 
graduate students in the sciences are eligible for full membership, r to 
graduates who have shown marked ability in research may be electe 

ciate membership. 


. | 2 
ich 5, 
Sigma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of whic’ inj ? 
R 
à 


Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha.—A national forensic society- m m d 


Mortar Board.—A national society for juniors and seniors, stressing 
ship, scholarship, and service. 
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Omicron Delta Kappa.—A national society emphasizing leadership in extra- 

“ttticular activities. 

Mi Eta Sigma.—A. national society established to encourage and reward 

Scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those fresh- 

‘0 who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50 or the equivalent. 

whee Beta Pi.—A national engineering honorary fraternity, the purpose of 
Ich is to recognize distinguished scholarship and exemplary character. 

wee Kappa Nu.—A national electrical engineering honor society established 
“cognize scholarship, character, and service. 


ternational and Cultural Exchange Organizations 

tS Asian Society, Friends of Canada, International Students’ Society, Latin 

de tican Association, Libyan Student Organization, Organization of Arab Stu- 

wes Polish American Youth Club, Students' Cultural Association of India, 
tld Affairs Society. 


'eforming Arts 


G ENA 
wu Dance Production Groups; Student Productions; University Chamber 
uie horus, Orchestra; University Program Board; University Theater. A 


of programs is presented by these groups throughout the academic year. 
) 
“litica Interest Organizations 
J 


is, Ribon Society, GW College Young Republicans, GW Young Democrats, 
mericans for Freedom, Young Socialist Alliance. 


“ssional Organizations 


4, trican Society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter). 
e Ican Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter). 
n." of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (Student Chapter). 


ern Tau (Gamma Beta Chapter).—A national professional (engineering) 
ted ty. Membership by invitation to outstanding students who have com- 


leq ga Cessfully at least the first year in the School of Engineering and Ap- 
lence, 


ibi 
he “ations and Communications 


C 
evi k erry Tree 


(yearbook), G.W. Forum (student-faculty journal), Potomac 
y m Publicati 


on of Consortium graduate students), The Rock Creek (liter- 


tw, Pine), Student Handbook, This Month (listing of major cultural 
d ey the ashington area), Campus Calendar (biweekly listing of sched- 


"ity Rr The University Hatchet (semi-weekly newspaper), WRGW (Uni- 

‘ity activ. tation), 676-NEWS (recorded telephone message of daily Uni- 
Vities) , 

lion, 

Pi ‘nd Meditative Organizations 


lis "dent Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian Science Or- 
> "astern Orthodox Fellowship, Eckankar Campus Society, Inter- 
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Varsity Christian Fellowship, Lutheran Student Association, Newman Fount} 
tion, Psychegenics Club, Religious Society of Friends, Student Internati! 
Meditation Society, Unitarian-Universalist Club, United Christian Fellows! 
Wesley Foundation. 


Service Organizations 


i i 
Circle K, Ecology Action, GW Medical Aid, Project Share, St. Elizabet 
Hospital Project, SERVE, Student Housing Project, Student Volunteer A 
Council. 


Social Fraternities " 
Delta Tau Delta, Kappa Sigma, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Chi, Sigma 
Sigma Phi Epsilon, Tau Kappa Epsilon. The Interfraternity Forum cooreP | 
the interest and concerns of some of the fraternities on campus. 


Social Sororities ed 
Delta Gamma, Delta Sigma Theta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Phi Sigma sp 
A Panhellenic Council includes representatives of sorority chapters at the 
versity. | 
| 
Special Interest and Advocate Groups " | 

- r ,' Un 
Black Peoples' Union, Jewish Activist Front, Legal Aid Bureau, Peoples k el | 
D.C. Public Interest Research Group (GW Chapter), Student Reet 
Committee. 


C 
Amateur Radio Club, Cheerleaders, Collegiate Bowling Club, Folkdance 


t 
I 
Sports, Hobbies, Recreational Organizations h 
^ 
Hockey Club, Military Collectors, Philubious Eggworte (music). D 


ATHLETICS AND INTRAMURAL SPORTS f 
sati0” | 
The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic nt jat? | 
the Eastern College Athletic Conference, the Association for Interco ti? 
Athletics for Women, and the Eastern Association of Intercollegiate ut ih 
for Women, Its teams participate against major universities thro yy 
Midwest and Eastern Seaboard. The intercollegiate programs for "d 
women offer such sports as basketball, baseball, soccer, tennis, golf; asti* | 
crew, swimming and diving, squash, badminton, volleyball, and gym" 
The University offers a broad program of intramural sports activities | 
men and women. 


MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS | 


nalis POR 

Art Exhibits.—The work of locally, nationally, and international Ji 

artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in LS ith P 

torium and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center "d 
cooperation of the Curator of Art, an annual student art exhibit 1$ P 
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Concert Series.—The Department of Music presents a series of concerts fea- 
Ting faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year, 


Dance. The GWU Dance Comp 


stud any presents major concerts, informal 
udi 2 


mí performances, experimental events, television appearances, and lecture- 

the onstrations, Students may audition to become company members and have 

ite Pportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the technical 
cts of dance productions. 


International Programs.—The International Student Society presents an an- 


tg ternational Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and interna- 

S restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and speakers on 
mational topics. 

^ "chestra and Chorus Concert Series.—The University Orchestra and Chorus 
WO facets of the lively arts available to students either 


as Credit courses or 
p Xtracurricyl 


hiy ar activities. The Chorus presents major performances to the 

Ding Y community three or four times a year, including regular winter and 

ttal Concerts. The University Orchestra presents several performances an- 
y. 


Py 
w Sram Board Series.—The U 


ial niversity Program Board regularly sponsors 


activities. films, lectures, and special events, 

im ar cation Program.— The new Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Educa- 

ion Athletics offers many facilities for student use. The University Recrea- 

tan ‘sociation and the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 

Or ay ? Wide variety of sports and recreational activities and special events 
Students, 


ican” — The University Theater produces four or five major plays and 
kts ' during the year on the new proscenium thrust Stage in the Dorothy 
tigina arvin Theatre or in Lisner Auditorium. Additional works, including 
Ndents nd *Xperimental plays, are produced in a more intimate studio theater, 
Wn ave the opportunity to participate in all aspects of theater and may 


ork ® credit toward their B.A, or M.F.A. degrees for some of their production 


I 


THE UNIVERSITY | 


History and Organization 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The CoM 
bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institutio? 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Washington» 
name it bears, is large but intangible. ipsi 
George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently y 
| upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City- "T 
| hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students "i "IE 
| parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, thro "AR 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, of 
as the theory, of republican government. To further the materializatio p? 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac limi 
"towards the endowment of a University to be established within the mes 
the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Gove it” ff 
that government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards , po i 
Congress never extended “a fostering hand." The Potomac Company 
out of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. __ 
Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primar! ^ icated T 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of de colles , " 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of à pe V, 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy 7 petitio] li 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site an í 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congr 182): din 
a charter which was approved by President Monroe on February ( pers? "D 
safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided tha rusts á 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected | pe I uw 
| shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or PUP unii. " ly 
admittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, ! of rel "E 
| advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matter iad oig 
During the entire time when the institution was known as Colum palf ? 
| its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-s!X pe port y of 
! between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets and extendi ical 


e 
Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The M hi 


ly wy 55 


226 
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Was located downtown. For the better 

M uildings of the University were situ 
Fifteenth Streets. 

Uring the last half century the U 


at section of the old First W 
Ween N 


part of the Columbian University period, 


ated along H Street between Thirteenth 


niversity’s present plant has been developed 
ard familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom,” be- 
ineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Pear is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University. 
ra Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street; the first 
50 ig of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 
ars the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington 
Selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University 
ped to see established. 
an P niversity as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arts 
Hof, i CS (undergraduate) ; the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; the 
Y Me. ‘onal schools, which include the National Law Center and the schools 
an Icine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Education 
Pub ic uman Development, Government and Business Administration, „and 
p "nd International Affairs: the College of General Studies; the Division 
‘versity Students; the Division of Experimental Programs; and the Sum- 
sessions, 
TW George Washington University is privately endowed and is governed by 
td of Trustees of which the president is an ex officio member. 


E. 
Se University Libraries 


- 

the ibrary collections of the University are housed in the University Library 

ing general library of the University) and in the libraries of the Institute for 
Sovie 


lalth c5. Studies, the National Law Center, and the School of Medicine and 
The Sciences, 


SSE colle 
dd e 
y, Some 
n li Propri 


ctions contain approximately 787,000 volumes, to which are 
40,000 volumes a year. Endowments supplementing the Univer- 
ation provide books in the fields of American civilization, Ameri- 
d tif, we foreign service, history, public finance, and the social sciences, 
xd E n many sources have enriched the collections. The Libraries cur- 
n 


‘On concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at the 


administered for the curricular. reference, and recreational 
the x interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the library is given 
Nts a erence librarians upon request. The library endeavors to assist stu- 
Shingto all members of the University to use the rich library resources of 

— 3 al opportunities they offer for extensive research. 
Tough oan arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the city 
The Stud Out the United States. ai 
Distria, nt has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of 
the L 9f Columbia and its branches, and many of the special collections 
ity “™mment departments. Graduate students at George Washington Uni- 
! din, Pon application, be issued a Consortium library card which per- 

Towing from the libraries of the other Consortium institutions. 


nd the unusu 


The Board of Trustees of the University 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 
Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman Emeritus 


Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D., Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


George M. Bunker, B.S. 

Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
*Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 

Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 

Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 

Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A,, J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
L. Stanley Crane, B.S. 
*Joseph B. Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 

Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 

John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. ci 
Lloyd H. Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, ex ? 
Morton I. Funger, B.A. 

Katharine Graham, B.A. 

Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S. 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 

L.A. Jennings 

David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 

Melvin R. Laird, L.H.D., LL.D., D.PoLS. 
*Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 

Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 

Jeremiah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A. 

Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 

Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 

* Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. | 
S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. | 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 
John T. Sapienza, B.A., LL.B. 
Carleton D. Smith 
Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 

Robert H. Smith, B.A. 

Carleton M. Stewart, M.B.A. 
Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
Robert L. Tull, B.A. 

William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 

*Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D. 
Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 

*Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


* Alumni trustee. 
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HONORARY TRUSTEES 


lacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

Corge A. Butler, LL.B. 

on Chatelain, Jr. 

arry F, Duncan 

ewell W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Melville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 


tooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L.. D.D., HH.D. 
Oseph H, Hirshhorn 
QN Morris, LL.D., D.P.S. 
Odfrey L. Munter, B.A., LLE IRL 
arles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 
arles E, Smith 
pežânder Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
w 1 J. Wilson, LL.B., LL.D. 
atson W, Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 


Oficers of Administration 


0 
hj Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 
fairs Tederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic Af- 


y 
: ese Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 

E Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr, B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 
Wil : urer 
loi David Johnson, B.S., D 
ul] Paul Kaufman, B.S., M. 
Louis ames Lange, Ph.D., Vice 
ciaj key Mayo, B.S, JS. 
od rojects ` 
Viliam k Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 


Stu arkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for 
dent Affairs 


1 bert G 
Sep You 


irector of Planning and Budgeting 

D., Vice President for Medical A ffairs 
President for Administration and Research 
D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Spe- 


hardtsbauer, B.A., M.A., Registrar 
ung Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


| THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


| Faculty and Staff of Instruction* » 


EMERITUS 


"VA . í i ; jent! 
Robert Emmet Cronin, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied Se 
B.S. 1925, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1932, Columbia University 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical 
Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1920, George Washington University 
Kenneth Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration 
B.A. 1931, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue University 
Herbert Ernest Smith, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administration, 
B.S. 1930, C.E. 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1936, Ph.D. 
New York University sciet! 
Carl Hugo Walther, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and Applied ^ 
B.E. 1931, M.C.E. 1933, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Maryla 


ACTIVE | 


Abd-elfattah Abd-alla, Professor of Engineering and Applied Scien. y, jp 
B.S. 1960, Ain Shams University, Egypt; M.S. 1963, Alexandria University, Egypt; | 
University of Maryland | 


perin 
: - . ; - engine” 
Achilles Grammenos Adamantiades, Professorial Lecturer in Eng!" 


| Ph.D. 1966, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


| Julian Gordon Adler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E. 1960, University of Michigan 


— tors "is 
| * Professors, Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instruc e Resh A 
the Faculty. The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, n p 
the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Libr: aria 


members of the Faculty. 


m 
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OF INSTRUCTION 


Joseph Morris Aein, Professorial Lecturer in 
S. in E.E. 1958, 
Purdue University 


Charles Alexander, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S, 1962, Lowell Technological Institute; M.S 1965, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 
1973, University of Maryland 


Icharg D. Angelari, Assistant P 
:E.E. 1956, M.E.E 1963, 
Versity 


Engineering 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. in E.E. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, 


rofessorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Polytechnic Institute of New York; Ph.D. 1975, New York Uni- 
Aurice Apstein, Research 
: In R.E, 1932, City Universi 
ashington University; Ph.D. 1963, American University 


"lip Mehmet Arkilic, Professor of A pplied Science 


N E. 1946, Cornell University; M.S 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1954, 
"Orthwestern University 


"Orge Axelby, 
Bs g 


"3. 1950, 
Abd 


Professor of Engineering Administration 
ty of New York, City ¢ ollege; M.E.A. 1960, George 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Eng 
University of € onnecticut; M.S. 1951, Y 
ul Aziz, Associate 

in M.E 1952, 
Versity; Ph D. 1972 


ineering 
'ale University 
Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Dacca University, Bar ladesh; M.S. in M.E. 1954, 
, University of Maryland 


Michigan State Uni- 


Ok; t 
kalp Babaoglu, Assistant Profe 
Ww 1974, M.S. 1976, George Washing 
j 


Bat Fulton Baker, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
CE, 1940, Ohio State University; M.S. in C.E 


ar T i 

wid Sidney Balaban, Assistant Pr 

PA. 1955, City 

Ste ‘D, 1978, Georg 
Phen John Balut, Associate Pr 
“A. 1960, 


EL... 
Uce Richa 


ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
ton University 


1942, Purdue University 


ofessorial Lecturer in Engineering 
University of New York, City College; M.A. 1962, American University; 
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Bs rd Barkstrom, Associate Research 
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Naval Postgraduate School 
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| Nig "^ 1968, M s, 1971, D.Sc. 1974, Technion, Israel Institute of Technology 
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| Bs as Basdekas, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Aero” M.S. 1955, C.E. 1958, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1969, Catholic University of 
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kg G. Batte, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

West 1950, LE 1950, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1965, Case 
Ha em Reserve University 


BS : e Beach, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

lvan ` 1966, M S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, North Carolina State University at Raleigh 

Bs "x Beckwith, Assistant Professorial L 
48, University of Iowa 


p Amos Beldin 
"^ 1965, PhD 


ecturer in Engineering 
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g, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1969, University of Alabama 

Bey Bell Associate Professor of Engineering 
Ohn yy., 1968, M.S.C.E. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, New York University 
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William Thomas Bisignani, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1972, Rutgers—The State University 
Lewis Horrigan Blakey, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in C.E. 1954, University of Notre Dame; M.S. 1962, George Washington Univers! 
Jerry Wayne Blankenship, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1970, Western Kentucky University; Ph.D. 1974, Northwestern University 
Peter Bock, Special Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1962, Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University 
William James Boettinger, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins University 
Thomas M. Bottegal, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1972, George Washington University 
Roland Lee Bowles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, University of Virginia 
Daniel Philip Boyd, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Maryland 3J d 
Edward Howard Braun, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applie 
Science 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1950, Columbia University 
Barton Brooke Bright, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A, 1932, American University ‘ 
Joseph Bertram Bronder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering yi 
B.S. 1955, University of Dayton; M.A. 1957, Washington University; Ph.D. 1965, U 
Arizona 
Fred Michael Brosi, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1970, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1975, George Washington University 
Ronald Max Brown, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Indiana University at Bloomington 
Pierpont Blair Buck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1943, Yale University; Ph.D. 1949, University of Virginia 
William Samuel Butcher, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering — m d 
B.E. 1946, University of Sydney, Australia; M.S. 1961, University of California, 
Ph.D. 1969, University of Southern California 
Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science van? 
B.S. 1942, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1946, California Institute of Techno 
1950, University of lowa 
John Paul Campbell, Research Professor of Engineering | 
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B.S. 1939, Auburn University 

Larry L. Campbell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, University of Utah 

John H. Carson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering | 
B.S. 1969, M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, Lehigh University 4 

James Edward Carter, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineers, | 
B.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


William Harold Carter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineer j 


B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, University of Texas lied 
Brian Leonard Clarkson, Adjunct Professor of Engineering and APP 
Science 


B.S. 1951, Ph.D. 1953, University of Leeds 
George Martin Coburn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1947, LL.B. 1949, Harvard University ing 
Paul LeRoy Coe, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineeri 

B.S. 1966, Hofstra University; M.S 1967, Ph.D. 1972, New York University 
James Thomas Coleman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ty of ^ 


B.S. 1949, B.S. 1951, John Brown University; M.S. in E.E. 1954, Univers! 
Ph.D. 1967, Temple University 
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'ennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1971, University of Illinois 
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1954, Air Force Institute of Technology 
Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.Sc. 1966, King’s College, England; Ph.D. 


tok N.C. Dalder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Unive: 1956, M.S. Met.E. 1964, Polytechnic Institute of New York; Ph.D. 1973, Ohio State 
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* 1945, M.S. 1947, Calcutta University; Ph.D. 1962, University of London 

BA Dillon, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
* 1949, University of Washington; M.A. in Arch. 1952 


ui , University of Florida 
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2 Divone, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| tology 1955, Polytechnic Institute of New York; M.S. 1956, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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a Donely, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
f Roger De Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Bs 1 90 On, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Norm, 57, University of New Hampshire; M.E.A. 1964, George Washington University 
| Bsn Abbott Dresner, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ig E 3, *nsselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.A. 1965, Yeshiva University 
Bs dward Duberg, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Php. "s Manhattan College; M.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; 
harle 48, University of Illinois 
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v 194g Tu Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
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Yne tate College; M.P.A. 1951, Cornell University 

» 1954 8las Erickson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
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Joel Ettinger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.C.E. 1967, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1969, Northwestern University 
James Edward Falk, Professor of Operations Research 
B.E.E. 1960, University of Detroit; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, University of Michigan 
Fereidoun Farassat, Associate Research Professor of Applied Science " 
B.E. 1967, American University of Beirut; M.S. 1970, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1 
Cornell University he 
James Elmer Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering; Associate Dean of " 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1950, University of Alberta; M.S. 1955, University of London; Ph.D. 1966, Cambridi! 
University 
David Feit, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1958, B.S. 1959, M.S. 1961, Eng.Sc.D. 1964, Columbia University 
Charles Feldman, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1944, M.A. 1949, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Paris Sci 
Michael Bliss Feldman, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applied 
ence vanis 
B.S.E. 1966, Princeton University; M.S.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, University of Pennsy! 
Anthony Vincent Fiacco, Professor of Operations Research 
B.A. 1950, Union College, New York; Ph.D, 1967, Northwestern University 
Salvatore John Ficarro, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in C.E. 1959, Pennsylvania State University 
Francis Edward Field, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy; M.A. 1965, George Washington University 
Stanley Melvin Finger, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1969, Pratt Institute; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, University of Maryland 
John Bruce Fisher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1950, St. Lawrence University 
Ronald Jeffry Fisher, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in C.E. 1958, Bucknell University; M.E. 1959, University of California, Berkeley 
Joseph Foa, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Dr.Ing. (M.E.) 1931, Polytechnic Institute of Torino; Dr.Ing. (A.E.) 1933, Univ jen 
è ‘ Sipe e ; 1 
James David Foley, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Se 
B.S. 1964, Lehigh University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, University of Michigan 
Charles William Fotis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, Tufts University; Ph.D. 1959, American University 
Edwin Clement Foudriat, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1950, University of Illinois; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1966, Ohio State University 
Paul Jeffery Fox, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ology 
B.S. 1969, Yale University; M.S. and E.E. 1973, Massachusetts Institute of Techn 
Raymond Richard Fox, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in C.E. 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Washington M 
Robert William Fralich, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering , 18 
B.Ae.E. 1947, University of Cincinnati; M.Ae.E. 1952, University of Virginia; 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Gabriel Frenkel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering sat 
B.S. 1956, The Cooper Union; M.S. 1960, City University of New York, City Co 
1972, George Washington University 
Arthur D. Friedman, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.A. 1961, B.S. in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 
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Fred Frishman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ph.D- 1 
B.B.A. 1947, City University of New York, City College; B.A. 1956, M.A. 1957, 
George Washington University 

Yuen-sun Fu, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ph.D. 19 


B.S. 1955, Taipei Institute of Technology; M.S. 1959, Kansas State University; 
University of Kansas 
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B.E 1965, State University of New York, Maritime College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, State 
‘niversity of New York at Stoney Brook 


Chae] Paul Gaus, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
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Barry 1959, B. Arch. 1961, University of New Zealand: Ph.D. 1968, University of Auckland 
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BS, ig. 24rd Heller, Professor of Engineering and A pplied Science 
Lov G » M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University 
Bsa "Orge Herman, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


arla ; 1934, Ontario Agricultural College; Ph.D. 1948, McGill University 
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Ba 1 Offman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
L Universi” Rutgers—The State University; M.B.A. 1971, D.Sc. 1975, George Washington 
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Bs is Hoffman, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

9^ Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Stanford University | 
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Douglas LeRoy Hogan, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering $ 
B.S. 1950, George Washington University; M.S. 1954, E.E. 1961, Massachusetts Institute 
Technology 


Richard Frank Hoglund, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1960, Northwestern University 


Gerald M. Hollander, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1949, University of South Carolina; M.A. 1965, George Washington Univers 
Ph.D. 1974, Walden University 


Lawrence Melvin Holt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering — j 
B.S. 1966, St. Joseph's College; M.A. 1969, University of Maryland; M.S. 1977, M 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Barry Martin Horowitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.E.E. 1965, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, N 
University 


Joel Lawrence Horowitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1967, Cornell University 
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Alexander Hoshovsky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering "m 


B.A. 1952, Saint Mary's University; M.S. 1963, George Washington University; Ph.D. 
American University 


H. Kwang-Wu Hung, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering stet" 
B.S. 1961, Cheng Kung University; M.S, 1964, University of Florida; M.S. 1969, R 
The State University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Massachusetts 


John Frederic Ince, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1966, Webb Institute of Naval Architecture; M.S. 1968, Massachusetts I 
Technology; M.S. 1972, D.Sc. 1978, George Washington University 
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Casimir Joseph Jachimowski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineer g | 

B.S. 1960, DePaul University; Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University | 
Douglas Linwood Jones, Associate Professor in Engineering 

B.M.E. 1963, M.S. in Engr. 1965, D.Sc. 1970, George Washington University 
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Kay Howard Jones, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 1 pekt 
B.S. 1956, University of Washington; M.S. 1961, Ph. D. 1968, University of Californl® 
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Henry David Kahn, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 497 


B.E.S. 1967, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1969, University of Miami; 
George Washington University 
Walter Kurt Kahn, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science att new 
B.E.E. 1951, The Cooper Union; M.E.E. 1954, D.E.E. 1960, Polytechnic Institu 
York 
Robert Kwei-Chuan Kao, Visiting Assistant Research Professor of 
Engineering ph.D- 49% 
B.S. 1962, National Taiwan University; M.E. 1966, University of South Carolina; 
Catholic University of America 
David Carl Karlgaard, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering T pe | 
B.S. 1967, University of Wisconsin—Eau Claire; M.S. 1968, Michigan State Univ 
1974, George Washington University h 
J.V. Richard Kaufman, Research Professor of Engineering and 
Applied Science | 
B.S. 1940, Dickinson College; Ph.D. 1944, Massachusetts Institute of Technology | 


Roger Emanuel Kaufman, Professor of Engineering Res 


9, 
B.S. 1962, Tufts University; M.F.A. 1965, Yale University; M.E. 1968, Ph.D. ^ 
laer Polytechnic Institute 


John Kaye, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. in M.E. 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of Technology 


John Keenan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering up piusbu? 
B.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1974, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1968, University 
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| ay Kehnemui, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Wa, 1962, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1963, University of Illinois; D.Sc. 1976, George 
| "shington University 


alilollah Khozeimeh, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering and Ap- 
blied Science 


*E. 1965, M.S. 1967, D.Sc. 1974, George Washington University 
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| is Kiper, Professor of Engineering 
US: in M.E. 1950, Technical University of Istanbul: M.S. in M.E 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Purdue 
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NA Kirshner, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


>. 1947, University of Delaware; M.S. 1952, University of Maryland 
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* 1954, Technical University, Czechoslovakia; Ph.D 1974, Cranfield Institute of Tech- 
ology, U.K. 
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196g E> 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S.(E.E.) 1965, Ph.D. 
, Georgia Institute of Technology 
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» Stanford University 
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Bs rles Kollmann, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
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41, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Harvard University 


M Kader Kotb, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Nich i 57, Cairo University; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, University of Oklahoma 
si 2 Kyriakopoulos, Associate Professor of Engineering 

Ki, , ^ 1960. M.S. in Engr. 1963, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington University 
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Eo » Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Roger (EE) 1960, University of Arizona; M.B.A. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles 
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Bs Henry Lang, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
“2 EE 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Polytechnic Institute of New York 


Bs ‘Edward Lawrence, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Hen NER, 1968, M.S. 1969, Ph.D 1972, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


as," Ward Lee, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Pennsyiy EE. 1967, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, University of 
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Bs. Der-Yi Lee, Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
Robert Taiwan University; M.S. 1967, Rice University; Ph.D. 1971, Princeton University 
S, 92 Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ting N I | Mss, 1975, George Washington University 
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S Techno} E. 1962, Cheng Kung University, Taiwan; M.S. in E.E. 1965, Illinois Institute of 
"then Oy; Ph D. 1972, University of Wisconsin 

S. 196g Leighton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Davi Pike Yale University; M.S. 1969, D.Sc. 1976, Massachusetts Institute of Technology | 
Ba ied Levin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

di » MLA, 1936, J.D. 1936, Ph.D. 1937, University of Wisconsin 
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D E 19 Levin, Research Professor of Engineering Administration 
aig » BS. 1932, E.M. 1933, Ph.D. 1948, Columbia University 


à Bsp chael Le Vine, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Obert ç; 3, M.S.E. 1964, M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Michigan 

a 1943 ine, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

“logy 9Wa State University; M.Sc. 1946, Sc.D. 1949, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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Hai Sang Lew, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, Washington University; M.S. 1963, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1968, University 
Texas 

Herbert Arthur Leybold, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.C.E. 1955, Polytechnic Institute of New York; M.S. in M.E. 1963, Virginia Polytec? 
Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1969, North Carolina State University at Raleigh 


Harold Liebowitz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; Dean of t 
School of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.Ae.E. 1944, M.Ac.E. 1946, D.Ac.E. 1948, Polytechnic Institute of New York 

Don A. Linger, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering - 
B.S. 1954, The Colorado College; M.S. 1956, New Mexico State University; Ph.D. 1960, 
State University 

Elmer M. Lipsey, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering off 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. in E.E. 1958, Air Force Institute of Techno 
D.Sc. 1975, George Washington University 

Shih-Chi Liu, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. 1960, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, University of Califor 
Berkeley 


Thomas Phillip George Liverman Professor of Mathematics and Adjunct p 


fessor of Engineering and Applied Science 


B.A. 1941, University of Montpellier, France; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, Universi 
sylvania 
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David D. Loendorf, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1969, M.S. 1971, Old Dominion University; M.S. 1974, University of Michigan 


Murray Howard Loew, Adjunct Associate Professor of Engineering "1 
B.S.E.E. 1965, Drexel Institute of Technology; M.S.E.E. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue Uni 
Laurence Keith Loftin, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.M.E. 1943, University of Virginia 


Robert Edgar Lohfeld, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.E. 1968, Catholic University of America; M.S. 1972, University of Maryland 
Gerald Dean Love, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ox Pott 
B.S. in C.E. 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1956, Iowa State University; D.Eng. 1975, Renssela 
technic Institute 
Robert John Lynch, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, Naval Postgraduate School; M.E.A. 1975, George Washington University 
Khalid Mahmood, Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1950, B.S. 1953, Panjab University; M.S. 1964, University of Washington; Ph. 
Colorado State University 
George T. Malley, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1936, University of Rochester; J.D. 1948, Cornell University 
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Arthur Frank Manfredi, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering p 
B.S. 1965, The Cooper Union; M.S. 1968, Polytechnic Institute of New York; | 
George Washington University 

Nancy R. Mann, Research Professor of Engineering 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Los Angeles 

J. Richard Margulies, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering | gH | 
B.S. 1967, Cornell University; M.E.A. 1971, George Washington University; 
Georgetown University 

William Henry Marlow, Professor of Operations Research 
B.S. 1947, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Iowa 

Ward Douglas Maurer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science rd 
B.S. 1958, University of Chicago; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, 

Richard McConnell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering D. p^ 


B.C.E. 1950, George Washington University; M.S. 1960, University of Illinois; 
Catholic University of America 
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| ith Philip McCormick, Professor of Applied Science 
“A. 1956, Oberlin College; M.A. 1959, University of Michigan 
rence D... : , i 
rence Patrick McGarty, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


.E. 1965, Manhattan College; M.S. 1966, E.E. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Massachusetts Institute of 
*chnology 


Omas McGean, Associate Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 
| M.E, 1959, New York University; M.S. 1960, California Institute of Technology 
er, A s i k oe : 
ald Robert McNichols, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
] 1965, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1966, University of Pennsylvania; D.Sc 
A 6, George Washington University 
ivin c j o ë 
in Greene McNish, Adjunct Professor of Engineering | 
A. 1924, M.A. 1931, George Washington University 
ATO x ors h ; 
B ld Charles Meltzer, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
F i * in Engr. 1958, M.S. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 
Icha - ^ e a ; 
| ard Eugene Merwin, Research Professor of Engineering 
^. n EE, 1943, Ph.D. 1965, University of Pennsylvania; M.S. in E.E. 1960, Syracuse 


niversity 
avid : à "-— " 

ia John Michel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

tnit 5^ University of Missouri, Rolla; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
Ch 


arles Me 1 : : i 
| iy Molloy, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
» 1935, The Cooper Union; M.S. 1938, Ph.D. 1948, New York University 


aym ~J; 1 ; tfi. . 
B ond Clifton Montgomery, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


S J 
Stat 1 3, M.S. 1964, University of Alabama; Ph.D. 1969, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
* University 
Daig Bn. d Au uer i 
Bs | unstan Moran, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
* 1965, M S, 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University of Iowa 


Danie Mulv; iine moimi 

Bs ; ulville, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Versi in M.E. 1962, M.S. 1966, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1974, Catholic Uni- 

, lY of America 

cha - - 
we Kenneth Myers, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

hrs 962, Willamette University; B.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
Tlstophe 
BS. 1944 
Niversit 


r Ng, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
» Chiao-Tung University (China); M.S. 1959 University of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1973, 
Y of Maryland 


med : i . : 
Bs p hairy Noor, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Max 58, Cairo University; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, University of Illinois 


Bor Novinsky, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 
Washing tl City University of New York, City College; M.E.A. 1968, D.Sc. 1976, George 
te 8ton University 
r 
BA Robert N 


195 unn, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


hs, 7, M.A. 1961, University of California; Ph.D. 1972, George Washington University 
Us 4 Vid Nussbaum, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

M; venit Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1971, D.Sc 1978, George Washington i 
i | 

Mic 


K i : f A R 
BEn, "AZUO Ochi, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


g. 
Osaka pee. Osaka Imperial University; M.A. 1967, American University; D.Eng. 1957, 
ersity 


Seien lomon Ojalvo, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering and Applied 
e 


U 
ohy 


ach í pu Hr. i 
B.A, Tow Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
» Lulane University; J.D. 1966, LL.M. 1970, George Washington University 
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Kent Stephen Park, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1964, Shippensburg State College; M.S. in Applied Math. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, North 
Carolina State University at Raleigh 

Robert Lewis Paullin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering k 
B.S. in M.E. 1950, South Dakota School of Mines and Technology; M.S. in C.E. 1966, U 
versity of California, Berkeley 

S. F. Pauls, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering À 
B.A. 1958, College of William and Mary; M.S.A. 1970, George Washington University 

Raymond Pickholtz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.E.E. 1954, M.E.E. 1958, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966, 
Polytechnic Institute of New York 

Pathickal K. Poulose, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering 


: . phd: 
B.S. 1959, University of Kerala; B.E. 1965, M.E. 1967, Indian Institute of Science; ph 
1973, University of Connecticut 


Douglas Haig Pugh II, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1973, University of Maryland 


Manuel Jack Queijo, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering i 
B.S. 1944, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1954, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Jerome Mark Raffel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, University of Maryland; M.S.E. 1962, Catholic University of Ame 

Walter Phillip Reid, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1938, M.S. 1939, Carnegie-Mellon University; Ph.D. 1942, University of Pittsburgh 


Fred Joseph Ricci, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering p- 
B.S. 1962, Michigan State University; M.S. 1966, Newark College of Engineering; 
1973, Catholic University of America 


Lucius Joseph Riccio, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in I.E. 1969, M.S. in I.E. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, Lehigh University 


David Caron Roberts, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering gs m 
B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.S.E. 1968, University of Pennsylvania; MS: 
University of Maryland 

James Bratton Robertson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1956, The Citadel; B.S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Clemson University; Ph.D. 1966, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Derrill Conway Rohlfs, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1955, M.S. in Engr. 1959, George Washington University 

Peter David Rosenberg, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering "n 
B.A. 1962, B.Ch.E. 1963, New York University; J.D. 1968, New York Law Schoo! 
1971, George Washington University 


Sam Rothman, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.S. 1943, Long Island University; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, American University | 
Meir Rozansky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering | 
B.S.(M.E.) 1973, M.E.A. 1974, George Washington University 


Llewellyn Adam Rubin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S.(E.E.) 1955, M.S.(E.E.) 1958, University of Pennsylvania 


Harry Runyan, Jr., Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
B.S.(M.E.) 1939, Rutgers—The State University; M.A.E. 1951, University of V! 
1974, Loughborough University of Technology 


Gajanan Sabnis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering m 
B.S. in C.E. 1961, University of Bombay; M.Tech. 1963, Indian Institute of Technolog 
Bombay; Ph.D. 1967, Cornell University 

Kenneth Saczalski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1963, University of Miami; M.S. 1967, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 
University of Wisconsin 

Smanchai Sae-Ung, Assistant Research Professor of Engineering puri 


B.Eng. 1969, Chulalongkorn University, Thailand; M.S.(C.E.) 1971, Ph.D. 1979 
University 


963: 


phd: 


Jp 
irginid: ph 


1970, 
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Robert Bruce Samworth, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
‘C.E, 1959, University of Delaware; M.S. in Engr, 1962, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 

8, Cornell University 

Baptist Scalzi, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


S. 1938, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1940, D.Sc. 1951, Massachusetts Institute of 
*chnology 


lohn 


Allan Schneider, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

a in E.E, 1959, B.S.E.P. 1960, Lehigh University; M.S. in E.E. 1962, Columbia University; 
Ri D, 1974, University of Maryland 

“hard Edgar Schneider, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


at in E.E. 1961, Villanova University; M.S. in E.E. 1971, Rochester Institute of Tech- 
, Rology 


Chard Sears, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.E. 1964, M.M.E. 1968, City University of New York, City College 
Upendra P. Shah, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


wf: 1956, Baroda University, India; M.E. 1958, Indian Institute of Science; M.E.E. 1961 
Syracuse University 


e 


lege d : a " ; 
Son Scott Shane, Professor of Engineering Administration 

R "" in Ch.E. 1941, University of Kansas; M.S. 1946, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Mesh Shankar, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


— 1969, Indian Institute of Technology; M.E.E. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, University of Dela- 
are 


lima: 
"1 N. Shimi, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Am >. 1957, Ain Shams University; Ph.D. 1961, University of North Carolina 


o ipa : : ; x ; 
B ld Roy Shulman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BE 1948, New York University; M.S. in E.E. 1953, Newark College of Engineering 


E David Shults, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
à ps 1960, M.S. in E.E. 1963, Ph.D. 1968, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Silverman, Assistant Professor of Engineering 

5. 1975, M.S.E. 1977, Ph.D. 1977, University of Pennsylvania 


lose, 
Se - ^ à : : . d 
Ph Robert Silverman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


‘in EE, 1959, Northeastern University; M.S. 1968, George Washington University 


"02e E ik H : 
p r Darabsha Singpurwalla, Professor of Operations Research and 


TOfece Aian 
rof ‘Sor of Statistics 
1964 as, B.V. Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Technology, India; M.S. in LE. 
Ea '"utgers—The State University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 
Bs “anklin Skelton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Davig 962, Fairleigh Dickinson University; Ph.D. 1967, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Bs ussell Smith, Assistant Professorial Le cturer in Engineering 


Ds. 1967, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. (E.E.) 1970, Georgia Institute of Technology; 
* 1977, George Washington University 


tor à 
ag’ Louis Smith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


1960, M.S 1963, Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
Bs Tos Odieszezanski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Rich 5, M.S. 1957, Ph.D 1964, Technical University of Warsaw 

B, 


arry 


a Š l 
^ M. Soland, Research Professor of Operations Research 


1961, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
us: 
B tafa M. 


‘S. 1957 Soliman Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


» Cairo University; Ph.D. 1966, University of California, Berkeley 
Bs , atin Sorensen, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


"he 
PhD. CE. 1960, Newark College of Engineering; M.S. in C.E. 1962, Lehigh University; 
Ath 6, University of California, Berkeley 


Ur Sosel: : : : - : 
Bs OSslau, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Ploy *E. 1957, Polytechnic Institute of New York 


Bs, “Sage Stanek, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1949, Iowa State Univeristy; Ph.D. 1956, University of Illinois 


» MS, 
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Manuel Stein, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1943, University of Pittsburgh; M.Ae.E. 1951, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 
1958, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

Henry Malcolm Steiner, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.A. in M.E. 1944, M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1965, Stanford University 

Karin Steinhaus, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1969, Oglethorpe University; M.A.T. 


: . MS 
1970, School for International Training; M 
1978, Georgetown University 


Terry Anthony Straeter, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.A. 1964, William Jewell College; M.A. 1966, College of William and Mary; Ph.D. in. 
North Carolina State University at Raleigh 


Darrell Ray Tenney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering "m 
B.S. 1964, West Virginia Wesleyan; Ph.D. 1969, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
University 


Robb Milton Thomson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1950, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1953, Syracuse University 


Samuel Coakley Tignor, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering gi 
B.S. 1958, Virginia Polytechnic and State University; M.S. (C.E.) 1966, Catholic Unive 
of America; Ph.D. 1974, University of Michigan 


Robert Yen-ying Ting, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S, 1964, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1967, Massachusetts Institute of Technolo 
Ph.D. 1971, University of California, San Diego 


Theodore George Toridis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
B.S. 1954, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 


Julio Luis Torres, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1961, E.E. 1961, Ph.D. 1966, Stanford Univers 
Avtar Krishan Trehan, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1962, University of Allahabad, India; M.S. 1967, Brown University; Ph.D. 1971, 
University of Maryland 
Jerry Hassell Tucker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, Mississippi State University; M.S. in E.E. 1970, University of Virginis 
Ram Vaswani, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering s 19% 
B.E. 1941, University of Bombay; M.S. 1954, Illinois Institute of Technology; D.ES 
Columbia University 
Warren Viessman, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E. 1952, M.S.E. 1958, D Engr. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 


Peter Williams Volkmar, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering $ 
B.A. 1972, St. John’s College at Santa Fe; M.S. 1976, George Washington Universi 


Gerald David Walberg, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 4, yof? 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1963, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1 
Carolina State University 

Ezzat I. Wali, Visiting Associate Research Professor of Engineering , phd: | 
B.S. 1954, Cairo University; M.S. 1963, City University of New York, City Colles® | 
1971, Carnegie-Mellon University 

John D. Waller, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Rockhurst College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, University of Notre Dame 

Thomas Michael Walsh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering | 
B.S. in E.E. 1953, Ohio University; M.S.E. 1962, University of Akron 


Chai-Ho Charles Wang, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 4, Un 


B.A. 1964, Fort Lewis College; M.A. 1968, University of Washington; Ph.D. 19 
sity of Denver 


Paul Wang, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


u—. 
VS, in EE, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, State Universit? 
ork 
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Richard Currey Warder, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
- 1958, South Dakota School of Mines and Technology; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, North- 
Western University 
asyl Wasylkiwskyj, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
> E.E. 1957, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in E.E. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, 
Olytechnic Institute of New York 
avid Brubaker Webster, Professorial Lecturer in E ngineering 


d 1952, Temple University; M.A, 1956, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1971, American 
Diversity 


Jo : 
hn Richard Weggel, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
| S. 1964, Drexel University; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Illinois 
Aty Weingarten, P 


“A. 1943 
Ph.D ; 


rofessorial Lecturer in Engineering 


City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1945, Columbia University; 
Be 1959, George Washington University 
panin Whang, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
‘CE t 


E 1959, M.C.E. 1961, Polytechnic Institute of New York; Ph.D. 1968, Massachusetts 
Stitute of Technology 


Ihn Lindse 
n ence 
5 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Texas 
Obert Wilson, P 
Bs, 1941, 
Alfr, 


e Abraham Wolf, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Vani (E.E.) 1948, Drexel University; M.S. (E.E.) 1954, Ph.D, 1958, University of Pennsyl- 
ania 


y Whitesides, Jr., Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 


rofessorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1942, Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1952, University of Texas 


David Cp; Wu d s 
B i Christopher Wood, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
lyi ‘3. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, University of Manchester, England 
nn avi p x : A > 1 ^ 
B 8 David Woolf, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
QW 51, M.S. 1962, University of California, Berkeley 
Bs U, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
c üs 1955, National Taiwan University; M.S. 1958, University of Illinois; M.S. 1960, Massa- 
} ich etts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1964, New York University 
ael Yan : : d " 
B el Yachnis, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Athe, 1943, Military College, Athens; B.S. in C.E. 1951, Military Technical Training College, 
ann N. M.S. in Engr. 1956, M.E.A. 1962, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington University 
Bs - Yang, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
bia yore National Taiwan University; M.S. 1964, University of Hawaii; D.Sc. 1967, Colum- 
X Iversity 
Ward Care meme Opec ess 
Bs 16 arson Yates, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
iino -S. 1949, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1953, University of 
A, a; Ph.D, 1959, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
E Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
n EE, 1960, Taipei Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1969, Johns Hopkins University 


Bs, 
Tame 
B 


e. 
Ar E tanford University 
Ur Zach; H ° ^ s " b s 
Bs, at, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1965, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1971, George Washington Uni- 
eB... 
Ou Zie 1 " £ . 
Bs Zien, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


* 19 s ^ ^ 
Institue > National Taiwan University; M.S. 1963, Brown University; Ph.D. 1967, California 
Arth 9f Technology 


&y Ziffe * : Saag e AR f 
Bs 195, Ziffer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
^ City University of New York, Queens College; M.S, 1954, University of Chicago 
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Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, 
| and 24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of On-Campus Students 8,537 full-time; 8,263 part-time (equ 
| lent to 12,386 full-time students ? 
gether) 
Geographical Origin of Students | 50 states, District of Columbia, 120 
countries 
Number of Full-time Faculty | 1,019 (81% with doctoral degrees) 
Number of Part-time Faculty | 493 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 
Washington) 
Residence Hall Space | 2,072 
SEN fof 
Room and Board Cost varies from $1,970 to $2,320 ) 
the academic year (see pages 217- 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, American Literature od 
thropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, Biology, atures 
Business Administration, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Language and Liter god 
Civil Engineering, Classical Archeology and Anthropology, Classical Archeology Er 
Classics, Classical Humanities, Computer Science, Dramatic Art, Early Moder eth 
ropean Studies, East Asian Studies (China or Japan), Economics, Electrical Ene s 
ing, Elementary Education, English Literature, Environmental Studies, Fine 7 oy 
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School of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of sch 
and Health Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the ° 9s 
of Education and Human Development, the School of Government an 
Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. 
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Disabilities, services for students with, 
217 
Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 208 
Dismissal of students, 212 
Dissertation, 37 
Distinction, degree earned with, 24 
Doctoral program, see Graduate study 
Dormitories, 217-218 
Dropping courses, 201, 209 
Drugs, University policy on, 212 


a — 
cui ission plan, 14 
NM E 9Pportunity program, 219 
Vien Ngineering and Computer 
75 116-159 


Electrical Engineering and Computer 
Science (cont'd. ): 
Courses: 
Graduate, 142-159 
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Electrical Engineering and Computer 
Science (cont'd): 
Undergraduate, 122-127 
Departmental staff, 116 
Doctor of Science Program, 138-142 
Graduate areas of concentration, 130— 
133 
Graduate study, 129 
Professional degree program, 136-138 
Undergraduate study, 116-122 
Electronics, undergraduate subject area, 
117 
Electrophysics (Electronics, Fields, and 
Waves), graduate area of concentra- 
tion, 132 
Emeritus faculty, 230 
Employment, student, 209 
Energy Conversion, Power, and Trans- 
mission, graduate area of concentra- 
tion, 132 
Energy, Resources, and Environment, 
graduate field and area of concentra- 
tion, 73-74 
Energy Resources and Power-oriented op- 
tion, undergraduate, 68 
Energy Systems, graduate area of concen- 
tration, 184 
Engineer Alumni Association, 216 
Engineer, professional degree of, 31-34, 
71, 129, 136-138, 168-171, 186 
Engineering Administration, 162-177 
Courses: 
Graduate, 173-177 
Undergraduate, 173 
Departmental staff, 162 
Doctoral study, 171-73 
Graduate field and area of concentra- 
tion, 162 


F 


Engineering Administration (cont'd.): 
Graduate areas of concentration, 16 
166 1 
Master of Engineering Administrat! 
degree program, 162—166 
Master of Science degree program, 
167-168 1 
Professional degree program, 168-1 
Engineering Science: 
Graduate courses, 103-111 
Undergraduate course, 70 
Engineering, study of, 8-10 
Engineers' Council, 222 
English courses, 16-18, 193 
English, use of correct, 23 
Environmental and Water Resources 
gineering, graduate field and area 
concentration, 74-76 fol 
Environmental modeling, graduate 
and area of concentration, 41, 77 , 
Environmental Management, gradu? 
field and area of concentration, 165 
Equal opportunity, 
University policy on, 12 
Examinations: 
Advanced placement, 19 : ma 
College Entrance Examination 
19 
Doctoral, final, 37-38 
Doctoral, qualifying, 36 
For admission, 14, 199 
Graduate Record, 27 
Master's Comprehensive, 29 
Placement, on entrance, 25 ang 
Test of English as a foreign ! 
15-16 


ET 


Faculty, 230-243 
Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural Reliabil- 
ity, Institute for the Study of, 38 
Fees, 198—202 
Counseling Center, 220 
Payment of, 200—201 
Projected increases, 200 
Reading Center, 214 
Residence hall rates, 217-219 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, 214 
Fellowships, 205-206 
Fields and Waves, undergraduate subject 
area, 118 


Final examination, doctoral, 37-38 
Financial aid, 202-209 jans 
Prepaid and deferred payment P 
for parents, 201 
Financial certificate, 16 | 
Financial regulations, 198-202 scie 
Fluid Mechanics and Therm cent? 
graduate field and area of 
tion, 77-78 
Food service, 218 
Fraternities, 224 
Freshman admission, 14 


| 


INDEX 249 


General Alumni Association, 215 
nera] Operations Research, graduate 
E Of concentration, 184 

| a BY course, 193 


è : D "n : 
| Go chnical Civil Engineering option, 


< 


Ge 2 
ng Anica] Engineering, graduate field 
nd area of concentration, 78-79 

"ades, 22, 30 


T. " 
’duate Record Examination, 27 


H 


Graduate study, 27-38 
Doctoral, 34-38, 70, 129, 171, 187 
Master's, 27—31, 70, 129-130, 135-136, 

162-64, 183 
Professional degrees, 31-34, 71, 129, 
136-38, 168-71, 186 

Graduation fees, 199 

Graduation requirements, 23-24, 30-31, 
33-34, 36, 199 

Grants, 202-205 

Guthridge apartment house, 219 

GWU—NASA-Langley graduate pro- 
gram, 39 


ee Institute, Bowie State College, 
lu irginia Commonwealth Universi- 
45_gg 8Taduate dual-degree program, 


alth a; 


le 
Heal nd accident insurance, 220 
th s, 


Histo *rvice, student, 219 
NM 9f the school, 11 

Hos Of the University, 226-27 
Hong, Organizations, 224 

| Societies, 222-23 


l 


Honorary Trustees, 229 

Honors list, Dean’s, 23 

Honors, 24 

Housing, 217-219 

Humanities and social sciences, courses 
in, 25 

Hydromechanics and Ocean Engineering, 

graduate field and area of concentra- 

tion, 79-80 


Info, m — i " 
ate gation Systems Management, gradu- 
Stitute and area of concentration, 165 
inserts Management Science and En- 
ing, 39 

y re Lor the Study of Fatigue, Frac- 
LM nd Structural Reliability, 38 
errat » Realth and accident, 22 


ani, "4l and cultural exchange or- 
Zations, 223 


loins ———— EAT 


International House, 220 
International students: 
Admission, 15 
Financial aid, 207 
International Students' Advising Office, 
220 


Language test, 15 


t Instit AP. - 
4. ut anc. ; 
Sciences, - i Advancement of Flight 


Junior Year Abroad Program, 65-6 


Measurement, under- 
,. duat, : E , er 
Ungu oe Sübject area, 118 


er : 
Laney, js Virements for doctoral 


Mage 
I5-18 lest for international students, 


Leave of absence, 34, 38 

Library, 211, 227 

Loan funds, 206-207 

Logistics Engineering, graduate area of 
concentration, 184 

Lost and found office, 212 
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M 


Major program events, student, 224 

Management Science, graduate area of 
concentration, 184 

Management Science and Engineering, 
Institute for, 39 

Marketing of Technology, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 168 

Marvin Center, 219 

Master's comprehensive examination, 29 

Master's programs, see Graduate study 

Master's thesis, 29 

Materials Science, graduate field, 41; see 
also Solid Mechanics and Materials 
Engineering 

Mathematical Modeling in Information 
Systems, graduate area of concentra- 
tion, 185 


N 


Mathematical Optimization, grad! 
area of concentration, 185 
Mathematics courses, 193—195 
Mechanical Engineering Courses: 
Graduate, 93-111 
Undergraduate, 68-70 
Undergraduate study, 65 | 
Mechanical Engineering Design, grad? 
field and area of concentration, 
Medical Engineering: 
Graduate area of concentration, 
Undergraduate subject area, 118 
Mid-semester warning, 22 
Milton apartment house, 219 p 
Model Building for Transportation Fi 
graduate area of concentration, 
Munson Hall apartments, 218 


132 


— | 


NASA-Langley graduate program, 39 
Networks, undergraduate subject area, 
118 


o 


Nondegree students, 47 


Operations Research: 

Courses, 187—191 

Departmental staff, 180 

Doctoral study, 187 

Graduate areas of concentration, 
184—86 

Master's study, 183 

Professional Degree Program, 186 


P 


Operations Research in Industrial A 
neering System, graduate area 
centration, 185 ; m 

Optional Master's program without 
sis, 29 

Organizations, student, 222 


gu o4 


Pass-Fail Grading System, 30 

Payment of fees, 200 

Performing arts, 223 

Physics courses, 195-196 

Placement examinations, advanced, 19 

Policy on release of student information, 
211-212 

Political organizations, 223 

Post-admission transfer credit, 210 

Premedical Engineering option, 121 

Prizes, 209-210 

Probation, 22-23 


eu 


Q 


Graduate study 
Professional organizations, 223 m 
Program events, major student, 2 "m d 
Programs of study and courses 0 

tion, 51-196 
Programs, right to change, 212 
Property, responsibility for, 212 wate fel | 
Public Works Engineering, T 

and area of concentration, 8 | 
Publications, student, 223 


— 


Qualifying examination, doctoral, 36 
Quality-point index, 22 


uice NAM p PU 
Quantitative Decision-making fora 
Policy, graduate area of CO 
186 
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R 
; Reading Center, 214 Religious life, 221 
| "admission. 18 Religious organizations, 223-24 
“admitted student, 197 Research, doctoral, 37 
“creational or ganizations, 224 Research scholar assistantships, 42 
| lunds, 201-202 Residence halls, 217-19 
ĉgistration, 28, 197 Residence requirements: 
l “ulations, 208-213 For Bachelor’s degree, 24 
' Mancial, 198-202 For Doctoral degree, 38 
9r Bachelor's study, 21-24 For Master's degree, 31 | 
EY Master's study, 30-31 For Professional degrees, 34 | 
ase of student information, policy on, ROTC, 215 
-212 Rules, right to change, 212 
8 
Mohr requirements, 22, 30, 33, 36, Structural Engineering, graduate field and 
chola _ area of concentration, 82-83 
Se Vic tships, 203-205 Structures and Dynamics, graduate field 
| fis School credit, 20 7 and area of concentration, 83 
Service Organizations, student, 224 Student activities, 221 
cial $ for students with disabilities, 217 Office, 221 
Vi Sciences, courses in, 25 Student and Alumni Career Services, 220 
lechanics and Materials Engineer- Student government, 222 
8, graduate field and area of concen- Student health service, 219 
rion. 81-82 Student information, policy on release of, 
, eS, 224 211-212 
hid honors, 24 Student life, 216 
Studen rest and advocate groups, Student organizations, 222-24 
Spans cat 22 Student services, 217 
Sea Programs, 38-46 Suspension, 23 
Shorts. and He; aring Clinic, 214 Systems Analysis and Management, grad- 
Saf oe "ganizations, 224 uate field and area of concentration, 
Stoch, Instruction, 230-243 167 | 
astic Modeling, graduate area of Systems Science, Networks, and Controls, | 
“entration, 186 graduate area of concentration, 133 
T 
Ter Dew" wm : 
Techn E institutes, credit from, 20 Transcripts of record, 13-15, 28, 199, 210 
fela. : 8Y and Public Affairs, graduate Transfer credit, 19-20, 28, 33, 36, 169, 
Tema n area of concentration, 168 171, 210 | 
ences, see Fluid Mechanics Transfer students, 14-15 | 
Thes *rmal Sciences Transportation Engineering, graduate 
Options tS 29 field and area of concentration, 84 
2 al Master's program, without a, Transportation Management, graduate 
wl or field and area of concentration, 166 
lime t course offerings, 51 Trustees, Board of, 228 


Oc 
Ma ral, 38, 172 Advanced Deposit, 18 
Tofe. Fees, 198 
LT re “sion; al, 34, 170 Projected increases, 200 
irement for doctoral study, 35 


| 
| 
Dog, CO mplete degree requirements: Tuition: | | 
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U 


Undergraduate study, 12-26, 58-70, University committees and organizati 
116-129 221 


University Center fee, 198-99 University Counseling Center, 220 


V 


Veterans Benefits, 214 Vocational counseling, 220 
Virginia Commonwealth ^ University, 

Hampton Institute, and Bowie State 

College, undergraduate dual-degree 


program, 45—46 


Ww 


Warning, mid-semester, 22 
Withdrawal, 201, 209 


Work load, academic, 21 
Work-study program, college, 207 


| COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Asso- 


Cte in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Associate in Science in 


p ttographic Science (A.S. in Cart.Sc. ), Associate in Science in Geodesy (A.S, 

Jeod. ^, Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), 
-Achelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Cartographic Science (B.S. 
; ,"Art. Sc.), Bachelor of Science in Geodesy (B.S. in Geod.), and Bachelor of 
Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


ADU A TE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
455 in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Mas- 
. Of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of 
Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), Master of 
lence in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Science in Special Studies 
S, in Sp.Std.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


Sc * * . 

pool OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH Sc IENCES: Associate in Science (A.S.), 
p chelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S. in 
"*:), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


NITION AL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
Pr 9mparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
Actice) (M.Comp.L. [ Am.Prac. ]), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


d OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
[Eg ng) (B.S. [C.E.]), Bachelor of Science ( Electrical Engineering) (B.S. 
of ] » Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. [M.E.]), Master 
of gineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), Doctor 
“lence (D.Sc), Engineer (Engr.), and Applied Scientist (App.Sc.) 


OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT: Bachelor of Arts in Edu- 


Stug (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure 
les 


(B.S, in H.K.L.S.), Master of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed.), Mas- 


“Its in Teaching (M.A.T.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of 
“ation (Ed.D) ^ 
$ 
qo OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
Bache ation (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administration (B.S. in Adm.), 
Ag ed 9f Science in Health Care Administration (B.S. in H.C .A.), Master of 
Hc „oting (M.Acct.), Master of Arts in Health Care Administration (M.A. in 
inier" aster of Business Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Public Ad- 
lage, Lon (M.P.A.), Master of Science in Administration (M.S. in Adm.), 
Master: 9f Urban and Regional Planning (M. of Urb. and Reg. Plan.), Post- 
hey 5 Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration (Grad.Cert in 
Admin: Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public 
“tration (T). p A ) 
ML PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Mas- 
S (M.A.), and Master of Science in International Affairs (M.S.I.A.) 
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1979 FALL SEMESTER 2 
Off-campus registrationt (days of registrati g can” 


August 13- 


September 4 in the 


ginning classes will be announced 
Schedule of Classes) 

Application for February graduation due 
registration 

Registration on campust Thursday-Saturday as pat 


d 
as pat 


August 30- o 


September 1 Application for February graduation due 
registration 
September 3 Labor Day (holiday) Monday 
September 4 On-campus classes begin Tuesday 
September 10 Off-campus classes begin Monday onday 


October 8 Columbus Day—no off-campus classes M 


ect to dese. P" of 
ei 

Application for Mas fot 

d registe 8 


rin 
ade when 


courses required for degree 


4 


November 9 
November 16 
November 21 
November 26 
November 30 


December 4 
December 8 


December 11-20 
December 21 
January 3 


1980 


January 2-14 


January 10-12 


January 14 
January 21 
February 18 
March 21 
April 4 


April 11 
April 14 
April 18 
April 19 
April 24-May 3 


April 28 
May 4 


1980 


tn, "ive 
ny : Examinations Is 
Uired 


for degree 


Tegist 
Bistra 
‘tion will be announced in the 


the student's responsibility and 


CALENDAR 5 


M.S. in Administration Field Examinations Friday 
D.Sc. dissertations of February candidates due Friday 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

School of Engineering and Applied 
theses of February candidates due Friday 

Last day of campus classes Tuesday 

Ed.S., and M.A. in Education Comprehensive Examina- 
tions Saturday 

Campus examination period Tuesday—Thursday 

Last day of off-campus classes Friday 

Master's Theses (other than those in the School of En- 
gineering and Applied Science) of February candidates 


due Wednesday 


Science Master's 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Off-campus registration* (days of registration and be- 
ginning classes will be announced in the Off-Campus 
Schedule of Classes) 

Application for May graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 

Registration on campus* Thursday-Saturday 
Application for May graduation due as part of registra- 
tion 

On-campus classes begin Monday 

Off-campus classes begin Monday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 

D.Sc. dissertations of May candidates due Friday 
School of Engineering and Applied Science Master's 
theses of May candidates due Friday 

M.S. in Administration Field Examinations Friday 
Master's Theses (other than those in the School of En- 
gineering and Applied Science) of May candidates due 
Monday 

Last day of campus classes Friday 

Ed.S. and M.A. in Education Comprehensive Examina- 
tions Saturday 

Campus examination period Thursday—Saturday 

Last day of off-campus classes Monday 

Commencement Sunday 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


There are two seven-week sessions and one fourteen- 
week session. Days of registration and beginning classes 
will be announced in the Off-Campus Schedule of Classes. 


Application for Master's Com- 
when registering for last 


f Classes 
must be made 


Schedule 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 


udi 7 m pi 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum, 
College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was ch# " 
in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washingt, 
University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose nam 
bears, is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgentl 
upon the establishment of a National University in the federal city. 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throw? 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, Ó p 
as the theory of republican government. To further the materialization " 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac ~; "T. 
"towards the endowment of a University to be established within the lim "n 
the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Governme Tr 
that government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it. 
Congress never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company 
out of existence, and Washington’s bequest became worthless. ; í gi 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily bY do 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicat? 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of à yc Ret 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy 9 ditio" 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site an f nte 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress on sal? 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. evel 
guard the College’s nonsectarian character it provided “That persons pall y 
religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nO itam 
person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refuse ^ vantat 
into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, e p 
thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion. |. . coll 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbia alf a 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and y 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending "100! f 


insist 
y " 


"i 
m 
fro d 


Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medica ity pe j 
located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian Univers, je 
the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between ; 
and Fifteenth Streets. devel 
During the last half century the University’s present plant has been potto 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as ia A 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of PennsylVan* peg 


niversity. 


The area has many reminders of historic interest to the U 


6 


THE UNIVERSITY 7 


aro, who signed the charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first President 

i a Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for fifty years 

Motor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington selected 

ee y-third and E Streets as the site of the National University he had hoped 
established. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


ores Washington University includes 12 colleges, schools, and divisions, 
Ows; 
5 aumbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs in the 
E Lr leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Ttbrofe he College also provides prelegal and premedical programs, and the 
"essional work required for admission to the School of Public and In- 
am Affairs. Columbian College has academic jurisdiction over the 
Studies "m programs leading to the degrees of Associate in Arts in General 
o a: PN in Science in Cartographic Science, Associate in Science in 
tor —Tesmegeed of General Studies, Bachelor of Science in Geodesy, Bach- 
cience in Cartographic Science, and Bachelor of Science in Ocean- 


Üraph, rn E 
"uS. These off-campus programs are administered by the College of Gen- 
Studies 
Th s. 


arch Graduate School of Arts and Sciencestt offers advanced study and re- 
ies A to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Arts in Special 
l ty ^ aster of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, 
Specia] sx Science, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Science in 
o tudies, Master of Science for Teachers, and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Necia pees of Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science in 
Sy th C naag are also available through off-campus programs administered 
| The pue of General Studies. vt i i 
Low ge of Medicine and Health Sciences* + offers work leading to the 
he N, Associate in Science, Bachelor of Science, and Doctor of Medicine. 
lor, Ma ational Law Centert offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doc- 
(A vnd of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative Law 
| Conti Ee Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and special programs in 
The 7s Legal Education. 
| dre. ey tool of I ngineering and { pplied Science offers courses leading to the 
[er a Bachelor of Science in the following areas: civil engineering, elec- 
the on Bineering, and mechanical engineering. Graduate programs lead to 
| En p of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 
| Nrisdi » Applied Scientist, and Doctor of Science. The School has academic 


i ka - 
lenge 9n over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
| eam, aster of Engineering Administration, and Doctor of Science. These 

Pus programs are administered by the College of General Studies. 

+ 
mbian © 

We in offe College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health Sci- 
th cine, ring a program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of 
ki 3 Grad 

nf tes m a School of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health 
Pily dicing *ring a program leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor 
'h, Phy, and a dual program leading to the degrees of Doctor of Medicine and Doctor of 
Gai Nati 
“dua lona] 
Meise School of 


Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and International Affairs, the 
TEN Arts and Sciences, and the School of Government and Business Administration in 
Sram leading to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor and Master of Arts. 
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The School of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate f 
grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachel? 
Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies; graduate studies leading Q0 
degrees of Master of Arts in Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Educ? 
Specialist, and Doctor of Education. The degree of Master of Arts in Educ 
is also available through off-campus programs administered by the Colleg 
General Studies. 

The School of Government and Business Administration* offers underg# 
ate programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Administration 5 
Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration; graduate programs Ia 
to the degrees of Master of Accounting, Master of Arts in Health Cart 
ministration, Master of Business Administration, Master of Public Admin" 
tion, Master of Urban and Regional Planning; the Post-master's Graduale 
tificate in Health Care Administration; the degrees of Doctor of Bus 
Administration and Doctor of Public Administration. 

The School of Public and International Affairs* offers undergraduate M 
grams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs y " 
to the degree of Master of Arts. The School also offers an off-campus 
gram leading to the degree of Master of Science in International Affairs. T 

The College of General Studies supplements the adult education prog" a 
the University through campus and off-campus study; conferences, sem 
and special projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs: Co 
College also administers the off-campus programs over which Columbia y 
lege of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts and cien? g 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, 4. ig 
School of Government and Business Administration have academic jur! is 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for stude? 
candidates for degrees in this University. gil 

The Division of Experimental Programs supports University-wide e ours 
experimentation and development, especially the development of ne ,tion ^ 
and new programs that entail interdisciplinary or interschool cooper? 
that utilize educational resources in the Washington community. 


Ihe Summer Sessions. 


ACADEMIC STATUS ent)’ 


ge 
AT I crediting ^7 

George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


The University is on the approved list of the American Associar i p BOS 
'xaminatio ni 
ociation 9 mu 
tion 


tion 9^ 4 


versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance I 

The National Law Center is a charter member of the Ass 
can Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Educa d 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. Ass 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences is a member of d whi? 
tion of American Medical Colleges and is one of the medical coll A 
has been continuously approved by the American Medical Associati " 

Undergraduate curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied "i 
civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering are accredited by the po 
Council for Professional Development. The School of Education àP E 


-———— ! à ‘onal ^ gg 
* The National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and Internat Administ 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and the School of Government and paremmi Art 
offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor and Master 
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‘Velopment is a charter member of the American Association of Colleges for 
i cher Education and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditation 
„ "Acher Education for its bachelor’s and master's degree programs. The 


00l of Government and Business Administration has maintained full mem- 
Ship in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Administra- 
" - i 
„o Since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public Ad 


i f pr 
‘stration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a member of the American 
sa. nma zone i 
sembly of Collegiate Schools of Business, and, in 1977, its undergraduate 
Mogr 5 


4Ms Were accredited by the Assembly. The programs in accounting satisfy 


He a, : : es 
ș "lucationa] requirements for the Certified Public Accountant and the Cer- 
m Manag 
bita] , : 


d 
" 


ement Accountant professional examinations. The program in hos- 
Administration is accredited by the National Accrediting Commission on 


y- uate Education for Hospital Administration. The Master of Urban and 
“Blona] P 


| lanning degree program is recognized by the American Institute of 
n atners, é l- E 


"mic 


ts, Df Psychology is on the approved list of the American Psychological As- 
Nelat: i. E f 2 aana ; 
won. The program in speech pathology and audiology is accredited by 


the 


bs cation and Training Board of the American Boards of Examiners in 


™ Fathology and Audiology. 


The Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American 
al Society, The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Depart- 


Í, WVERsrry POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
‘ashington University does not discriminate against any person on the 
“tion S€x, race, color. religion, national origin, or handicap in anyo! its — 
Mis Programs or activities. Federal regulations implementng 1 — of thie 
4 explic, Amendments of 1972 and the Rehabilitation Act of es =y z 
"X or ES Statement that the requirement not to discriminate on = oan c 

vin, dicap extends to employment in and admission to such programs and 
* The University is also subject to the District of Columbia Human 
AW. 

Auiriegs 
Alone 
s Witie 
we A 


concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and reg- 
“oncerning discrimination in education or employment programs and 
3 mày be addressed to Marianne Phelps, Assistant Provost for Affirma- 
ction, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or to the Director of the Office 


VI A Lo nm 
l Rights of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Ry 
. Vicks FO 
Onde 
er : = e 
"igo; iO Insure that disabled students may have access to George Washington 
tair YS many off-campus classes, all facilities that are accessible by wheel- 
ave ha í avt 
"leg ¢ © been identified. Should a student find that registration has been com 


R STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 


ie, 9ne of the few facilities that cannot accommodate a wheelchair at that 
6700 Director of Counseling and Student Services should be contacted at 
b. and arrangements will be made to register the student for a class at 
Por 3 With adequate facilities. 

`) dents with other types of disabilities, the University will insure that 


lg i i » ~ " » ri. 
are TY aids necessary for students to profit from their educational experi 
avail 


able. Students who are having difficulty in securing necessary 
^7" Should contact the Director of Counseling and Student Services 
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Occasionally teaching methods and curriculums may have to be modified 
meet a particular set of circumstances. The faculty have been advised of 0 
requirement and are prepared to meet needs as they are identified. Modifi? 
tion of standards, however, is inappropriate and will not be attempted. 

Any disabled student desiring to register for an off-campus course O al 
George Washington University and needing additional information, shoul 
the Director of Counseling and Student Services at (202) 676-7000. 


LOCATION 

The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue ^ 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the 
House, the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Department of sa 
the National Academy of Sciences, the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
forming Arts, and many other governmental and cultural institutions. 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

The objectives of this Association are to unite the graduates who wish to as 

ciate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific pU 

and to promote the general welfare of the University. yn 
Eligible members are those who have enrolled in any school of the 

versity and who have left the University in good standing, or any person 

is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative 

of the University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. ActiVe 

bers are those who are life members of the George Washington University Uni 

eral Alumni Association or the Alumni Association of any school of the d 

versity, or are current contributors to the George Washington University M 
The Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st Street, N.W. G 

Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. fab 
All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes twat 

dress or occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow ® 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


LLLI E f Truste” 
The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board © 
of which the President of the University is an ex officio member. 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 
Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman Emeritus 


Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D., Chairman 

Everett H, Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary E 


George M. Bunker, B.S. 
Mortimer M. Caplin B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
*Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 

Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 

Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 


* Alumni trustee. 
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Donald C, Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D 
Ls Stanley Crane, B.S. 
Joseph B, Danzansky, B.A., J.D. 
yay B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 
"hn B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Morton T, Funger, B.A. 
atharine Graham, B.A. 
dwin K, Hoffman, B.S. 
Lath D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 
D Jennings 
aid M. Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D. 
goin R, Laird, B.A., L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 
Ry A. Levine, B.A., M.D. 
lin 5 Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 
piah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A. 
anton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., 
| use M. Pinkett, B.A. 
gn Pollin, B.A. in Govt. 
Ory illon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
hip e. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 
C Sapienza, B.A., LL.B. 
uleton D. Smith 
las R. Smith, B.S.C. 
ert 


Cu. H. Smith, B.A. 
^ leton M 


A. Stewart, M.B.A. 
à y livan, Jr., B.A. 

hompson, Jr., B.A. 
UL Tull, B.A. 

"m G. White, B.S. in C.E 
ler O° - Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
losen, »- Wright, B.S., J.D. 

Ph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


D: 
h NORARY TRUSTEES 


Gye Burns, LL.B., LLD 

Har S€ A. Butler, LL.B. 

Ney E: uncan 

Veni, V. Ellison, B.A. LLB. LED - 
B Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LE 
ley Hays, p. A. D. LLD. LHD. D.CL., D.D., HH.D. 
loh ph - Hirshhorn 

Ek E McKee 

Godfre torris, LL.D., D.P.S 

Charle "YL. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Qu, E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 

lohn T E. Smith 


Wat * Wilson 
X - Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 
ui trates 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION* 


The University 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 

Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academie 
A ffairs 

Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 

Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 
Treasurer 

William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 

Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 

John Herbert Strandquist, Assistant Vice President for Employee Relation 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies 
Special Projects 

Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller "P 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice Preside! 
Student Affairs 

Robert Gebhardtsbauer, B.A., M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


College of General Studies 


Robert Lee Holland, Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies dit 
Alvin Carl Jensen, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the College of General Sd 
Billie Jo Moreland, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General 

James Noel, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General Smdi a 
Ruth H. Osborn, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General Studi 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts 


Sciences ol An 
Barbara Joan Dunham, M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College 


and Sciences ol 
Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian Colleg? 

Arts and Sciences of A" 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College 

and Sciences ol An 
Robert Earle Knowlton, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College 


and Sciences 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


Scient y 


Henry Solomon, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and TL 
Avery Delano Andrews, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate Se 
and Sciences uw 
ye p istrar of e d 
* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Regs e 


versity, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University Librarian 
members of all faculties of the colleges and schools of the University. 
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Edw; " 

Ward Alan € aress, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences 

atles Edward Rice, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences 

avi ~ . 

Id Alton Rowley, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 


and Sciences 


Nati 
| mal Law Center 


letome 
| me Aure Barron, B.A., LL.B., LL.M., Dean of the National Law Center 
ard Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law 


enter for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 


Kiool of y 
ol of Education and Human Development 


Rob 

| na Edward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Acting Dean of the School of Educa- 
Petry. and Human Development 

Y Botwin, Ed.D., Acting Assistant Dean of the School of Education and 


un 
| nan Development 


hool of Eno; 
lof Engineering and Applied Science 


Har 
old T; : arem : à 
^w Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
ce 
ameg a 
A Elmer Feir, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Engineering and 
Pplied Science 

Seh 

00] á 

of Government and Business Administration 


1 On 

en Maine Loeser, B.A., M.B.A., D.B.A., Dean of the School of Govern- 
Leon xod Business Administration 

Se E 2e B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Associate Dean for Academic Affairs of the 
lohn 9f Government and Business Administration 
a buts, Jr., B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Government 
Davig oven Administration 

of Nr Bergwall, B.S., M.B.A., D.B.A., Assistant Dean of the School 

ment and Business Administration 

Neg 


lof ds 
Medicine and Health Sciences 


li 
Afai 2Y Birnbaum, M.S. in M.E., B.C.E., Dean for Administrative 
lays Of the Medical Center 

e 


n 
Medi Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Dean for Academic Affairs of the 


i 


Cal C 


Dennis So enter 
icq) Copbtian O'Leary, B.A., M.D., Dean for Clinical Affairs of the Med- 
er 


ET 


lof . 
Public ang International Affairs 
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Afla; lalcolm Sapin, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and International 
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Dean R.L. Holland 
Associate Dean A.C. Jensen 
Assistant Deans B.J. Moreland, J. Noel, and R.H. Osborn 


INTRODUCTION 


The College of General Studies, the off-campus division of George we 
ington University, was established in 1950 to extend the educational reso n 
of the University to the community. The College continues in expan » 
University's activities by providing academic programs for adult students 
by helping to meet the continuing educational requirements of the Naf 
Capital area. de 
The College offers off-campus credit courses for the nondegree stu’ 
whether for personal enrichment or for updating or upgrading pro 
credentials. Off-campus degree programs, administered by the College 9 T. 
eral Studies for other colleges and schools of the University, are offere 
undergraduate and graduate levels for students who wish to pursue 
formal program of study. Experimental pilot programs of study are de 
in cooperation with other colleges and schools of the University in respo y 
specific needs of the government and business community. The Colle y 
develops and conducts noncredit courses, seminars, and workshops draw 
the resources of the University. pets 
The staff of instruction for the off-campus programs includes mem e 
the full-time faculty of the University and academically qualified partt 
turers from the Washington professional community. offic 
The College works closely with education directors, public school cv 
and personnel administrators in government, business, and industry t0 ure s" 
courses of study and expand the educational opportunities for the mat s 
dent. In cooperation with these sponsoring groups the College offers p ju 
off-campus centers throughout the District of Columbia and in nearby 
and northern Virginia. A center is also located at Hampton, Virgini» Q0 
the Tidewater area. Government agencies and installations, business ond 9f 
tions, or professional groups interested in having the College organize ne 
duct a course or a comprehensive educational program should contact : 
sociate Dean of the College of General Studies. vs 
The academic standards of the University are maintained in off-camP™ «ui 
courses. The College of General Studies is accredited by its regional "hook 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary ? iste y 
programs offered through the University’s off-campus program admin piv, 
the College of General Studies, are approved through the regular rant? d 
procedure authorized by the Board of Trustees and the Charter f culties 
the Congress of the United States. Degrees are granted through the i 
the degree granting schools and colleges of the University. Credit ear? ive 
off-campus study conforms to the academic standards throughout the 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS 15 


"GREE PROGRAMS 
sumbian College of Arts and Sciences offers the following degrees off cam- 
$; " 

Associate in Arts in General Studies 
| Associate in Science in Cartographic Science 

WOciate in Science in Geodesy 

’chelor of General Studies 

*chelor of Science in Cartographic Science 

*helor of Science in Geodesy 
hy chelor of Science in Oceanography ; x AT q 
M Taduate School of Arts and Sciences offers the following degrees o 

Pus: 


Mast.. LAE 
“Ster of Arts in Special Studies 


Th "er of Science in Special Studies E^ cos d e 
i ^ Inip ^o » > > , e 
C Pl ol of Engineering and Applied Science offers the following deg 
| ia Pus; 
yer of Engineering Administration 
Er of Science 
“ssional Degrees 
E Of Science 
School of E 
“Mpus : 
Bint of Arts in Education 
“ation Specialist 


e 
ie 


ducation and Human Development offers the following degrees 


Vb 
tear PROGRAMS 


Pre 
IA - 
e L CREDIT PROGRAMS 


iy, redit Courses and programs designed to meet ae — 
"hep > Broups, and agencies are offered in the libera arts, educa vi 
areas, From time to time such offerings include foreign-tour programs 
i cer Programs of a continuing education nature. For further informa- 
“ct one of the persons listed below. 


"tei 
L NONDEGR EE PROGRAMS 
^. Courses, conferences, seminars, and institutes are ones DN 
n Prof. 9f individuals and groups. They are designed for business, in sand 
‘sia, “sional groups. Noncredit courses include such topics as: gam 
à wi munication for Managers, Digital T elecommunications, mon 
athematics, English as a Foreign Language, Elements of PERT-CP! 
en,’ "inancial Statement Analysis, Financial Evaluation of FIO, ET 
à Pportunities, Forensic Crime Scene Technician Program, Interna 
a, Ip actions- -Commercial and Legal Aspects, Intensive —— Rus- 
Mana duction to Electronic Data Processing, Management by Objectives, 
Metrum t Applications of Behavioral Science, Politics of ye aee — 
Pori ànagement, Starting Your Own Business, and Zero Base Budgeting. 


9rmation on Continuing Education for Women Programs, see page 41. 
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1, Ra 


For information on programs in specific geographic areas, contact 
DeBelles, Manager of District of Columbia Programs, telephone 676-10 
Douglas Carter, Manager of Maryland Programs, telephone 676-7022; Ru 
Lloyd, Jr., Manager of Virginia Programs, telephone 676-7040; E. Frank ol 
long, Manager of Education Programs, Tidewater Center, telephone 
838-8444. 


Admission — 


NONDEGREE STUDENTS 
Off-campus credit courses may be taken by nondegree students who " 
the prerequisites prescribed by the department concerned. A student who 
been dismissed or required to withdraw from this or another institution 1S d 
eligible to register for at least one fall or one spring semester from the " 
such action. Formal University admission is not required for registration. «y 
Nondegree students wishing to enroll in graduate courses other than ^ , 
offered by the School of Government and Business Administration mur. 
completed a bachelor's degree or have completed 90 semester hours O dug 
graduate work and they must have the permission of the instructor. Nono", 
students who wish to enroll in graduate courses offered by the School of de 
ernment and Business Administration must have completed a bachelor 
gree. m. 
Credits earned as a nondegree student may later be transferred tO 
programs at George Washington University and many other colleges "T. 
versities, providing that they are applicable to the desired curriculum, t i 
student meets the requirements of the degree program for which applica ne! 
being made, and that all other requirements of the appropriate school a 0! 
The School of Government and Business Administration limits such CI* "n. 
maximum of 15 semester hours. (See page 20 for admission requireme 
programs in the School of Engineering and Applied Science.) 


ADMISSION AS A DEGREE CANDIDATE v 


Students wishing to be admitted as candidates for one of the off-campus w^ 
graduate or graduate degree programs of George Washington Univers 5 gr 
obtain application forms from the College of General Studies, one O ag j 
versity’s off-campus representatives, or the education officer of theif ^ gy 
or installations. For information on the procedure to be followed when 
ing for admission to campus degree programs, refer to the appropriate 
Washington University bulletin. dad 
An application for admission, required credentials, and a 
application fee* of $15 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for gra 
should be sent to the appropriate office. anno! 
Records presented become the property of the University and € 
returned. 


——— wW 
* The application fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to George d 
University. e 
ee í . . -.L e uate 
The application fee is waived for graduates of this University applying to the Grad deste? 
Arts and Sciences, and for students applying for readmission who were registe ot since 


didates at the time of their last registration at this University and who have ® 
at another institution. 
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Undergraduate Degree Candidacy—Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


Completed application, required credentials, and the application fee should be 
“Ot to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, 
C. 20052. 


Secondary school graduates applying for Associate’s or Bachelor’s degree 
s didacy must present the combined evidence of (1) an acceptable certificate 
ș STaduation from an accredited secondary school, showing a minimum of 
jen “units” in a college preparatory or academic curriculum; (2) College 
4 ance Examination Board scores for both the Scholastic Aptitude Test and 
nage lish Composition Achievement Test. The College Entrance Exam- 

9n Board tests are preferred; however, the American College Testing 
"Ww Scores will be accepted, (for students out of high school several years, 
4... *Ppropriate tests may be prescribed). The applicant should request that 
n Scores be sent directly to the Office of Admissions by the Educational 
“sting Service, Princeton, N.J., or Berkeley, Calif.; or the American College 
sing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. 

M 
lider 


are students who do not meet the above requirements may be con- 
*d for degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of at least 15 
Met hours of course work with a grade-point average of 2.00 or better. 
i q Vst include courses in English Composition (Engl 9 or 10 and 11) 
Piate Semester hours of course work in at least two -» x eene € 
Studies 728: Humanities (literature, philosophy, qe eror js : 
tholos, (anthropology, economics, geography, history, political science, psy 
8y, Sociology), Natural and Mathematical Sciences. 


i Selection of qualifying courses should be made in conference with the 
y advisor, and a conference concerning plans for study is required of 
*PPlicant for admission to candidacy. 


Adva : 
Need Standing and Advanced Placement 
t 


MN 

SFER STUDENTS FROM OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Pen 
bes vty Ce 


rtified courses taken at accredited institutions of higher learning may 
| ps, Plied toward a degree, subject to the curriculum requirements of the de- 
| Aj Bram and the rules of the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
Steg m à course completed with a grade of D is not acceptable for transer 
Dleteg oe Course may be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. C Hee ope 
Mes wit a D grade may not, however, be counted toward the total ene of 
Dor pet hours required for the degree. Any course completed with a grade of 

T - may not be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. 


l'ànsfe 
but W sfer st 


r Students whose prior records are not strong enough for admission 
9 Blve evidence of potential for successful study, may be given the op- 
d » take a trial program. Such students must — pieta = 
* Consign in this College with a quality-point index of 2. oor higher, " 
Wt be "Ted for degree candidacy. Courses taken to qualify for candidacy 
‘ture ^ distributed over two or more of the following areas: Humanities (liter- 
too, llosophy, foreign language), Social Studies (anthropology, economics, 


Y, history, political science, sociology), and Natural and Mathematical 


Un 


Eo. 
A> 
tha Unit rep E ; n aisle 
A 120 gis resents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggrega 1 s 


"minute Periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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Sciences. (Students who have not successfully completed an acceptable coleg 
course in English Composition must include Engl 9 or 10 and 11.) An afi 
cant who has been suspended for academic reasons from the University ™ 
apply for readmission and may not in the interim take course work at 
University. Credit for any work completed during the semester immediat 
following suspension here may be assigned only by petition if the st 
should later be readmitted to the University. i 

The University reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or 
part, or to allow it provisionally. Credit so given may be withdrawn for su 
sequent poor work. " 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent direct 
from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, Geo 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


EARNING CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY EXAMINATION 
In addition to credit allowed in transfer from other accredited colleges 9f 4 
versities, a maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing may 
tained by any one or any combination of the following methods. » 

A student may earn up to a maximum of 30 hours, or waive curricular i 
quirements without limitation (passing a waiver examination does not entitle E: 
student to any semester hours of credit), by performing satisfactorily on any 
all of the following: "m 

Advanced Placement Tests (APT).—Administered by the College Ent 
Examination Board. 

Achievement Tests (may be used to waive requirements only 
tered by the College Entrance Examination Board. of 

College-Level Examination Program (CLEP).—CLEP offers two types, a 
examinations: General and Subject Examinations. CLEP General 
tions are offered in five areas: mathematics, social sciences, humanities, 
sciences, and English composition. CLEP Subject Examinations ad 
achievement of specific college-level courses and are offered in more 
subjects. Es 

Upon admission to degree candidacy, credit is assigned for the Ge mati 
aminations, with the exception of the English composition and mathe p 
examinations. To receive credit, examinations must be passed at the anti 
centile or above (1963/1972 college sophomore norms). Credit 1$ o 
with a few exceptions, for the Subject Examinations passed at the level mi 
mended in the College Board model policy. A candidate for a deg jon to 
seek departmental and dean’s approval prior to taking the examina" 4 by 
receive credit for a CLEP Subject Examination. Credit may not be -—— 
passing the examination after having taken the equivalent course. Arran 
for the examinations are the responsibility of the applicant and shoul - 
with the College Entrance Examination Board, College-Level Examinat! 
gram, Box 1824, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 

Special Departmental Examinations in Columbian College of to 
Sciences.—A student may request any department of Columbian College 
a special examination covering the subject matter of any spec! "pott P 
(If a CLEP Subject Examination is available, the department may ý 


Admini 
nat! 


neral 


Arts 
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Mploy it.) Approval is not automatically granted; the student must offer evi- 
dnce of sufficient background to have a reasonable command of the subject 
"ler. A student who has previously taken examinations to waive course 
“quirements may not subsequently take examinations for credit in the same 
| ues. Assigning credit (or waiving a requirement) by special departmental 
*aminations will depend on the department’s evaluation of the examination 


ANT. hese examinations will normally be of at least three hours' duration. 
as fee for each course examination is charged for preparation, adminis- 


?h, and grading of the examination. 
*rvice Schools.—A maximum of 30 (or a maximum of 12 hours if the 
ite e, are "professional") semester hours may be obtained on — m 
lo chools satisfactorily completed, as evaluated in accordance with t e ui e 
e Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. Ordinarily 
tpe Subjects are counted as electives. No credit will be allowed for military 
tience as such. 
th *rrespondence Courses.—A maximum of 15 semester hours may be earned 
| w hg the successful completion of correspondence courses of poikii 
tolle are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or a regionally accredite 
* or university, y» 
d amination for Waiving Curriculum Requirements.—A student. wishing to 
Waiver required course may, with the permission of the faculty advisor, take a 
T examination, the passing of which satisfies the curriculum require- 
ie pd qualifies the student for registration in an cri course. = 
doe, : Sach 3-hour course examination is $5. Passing a waiver examinati 
| entitle a student to any semester hours of credit. M iion. 
Det it Earned Through United States Armed Forces nstitute r- 
tard Activity for Non-Traditional Education Support (DAN TES).—Cre it 
Passe, ‘ened for approved USAFI or DANTES college-level examinations 


d : 
With satisfactory scores. 


Coy 


" nate Degree Candidacy 
NTER'S DEGREES 


Devt Degree of Master of Arts in Education (School of Education and Human 
line | pment), — Application for Master's degree candidacy should be filed by 
he g for the fall semester, November 1 for the spring semester, or April 1 for 
E ke „ner session. The completed application, required credentials, and te 
lign lon fee should be sent to the Office of the Dean of the School of Edu- 
Ye 399, Human Development, George Washington University, Washington, 
tim sion to study toward a Master's degree requires a bachelor's degree 
bove (Acredited institution, an undergraduate quality-point index of Sois 
ki fiel * Ei average), demonstrated interest in education or Peas ie 
Point ind ad appropriate undergraduate course work. Students whose que i » 
RUM €x is in the range of 2.30 to 2.49 will be considered for sido 

‘ary v The quality-point index is computed on the basis of the last A 
Tq the bachelors’ degree program and on all course work completed - 
LN Accalaureate. Two years of successful teaching are required before 
be Te On to candidacy in the field of school administration. Experience may 


i — : 
mi for admission to programs in adult education and human resource 
ent, - 
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The Degree of Master of Business Administration or Master of Public dé 
ministration (School of Government and Business Administration) .—F® 
for application for admission or readmission are available at the Grad 
Admissions Office, School of Government and Business Administration, ‘ 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. When completed, apf 
tion forms and all supporting credentials should be submitted to this Office 
later than May 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the spring semest? 
and April 1 for the summer sessions. Applicants who received their un 
graduate degrees from foreign universities must submit applications one - 
earlier in each case. For further information on these programs, see the Und 
graduate and Graduate Bulletin. it 

The Degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies or Master of Science 
Special Studies (Graduate School of Arts and Sciences).—These are inte , 
ciplinary Master's degree programs in specific academic areas offered 2 
campus locations by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Application | 
Master’s degree candidacy must be made by members of the group before 1y 
tration. Completed application, required credentials, and the application ig 
should be sent to the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
Sciences, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. " 

Admission to graduate study toward a Master's degree in this School red m 
a bachelor's degree, from an accredited college or university, with an 0 
quality-point index of 3.00 (a B average) or an equivalent grade. 

A maximum of one-quarter of the semester hours of graduate course pod 
required for a degree may be approved for transfer to the Graduate 9. of 
from the Division of University Students, another degree-granting a he 
this University, or another accredited college or university. See page 5 fef of 
Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin for further restrictions on trans 
credit. reati 

The Degrees of Master of Science or Master of Engineering Adminis git? 
(School of Engineering and Applied Science).—Application for Master $ 
candidacy must be made before registration. Completed application, ^ 
credentials, and the application fee should be sent to the Manager O o$ inf 
ing Admissions, Room 103, Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George 
ton University, Washington, D.C. 20052. opf’ 

Admission to graduate study toward a Master’s degree requires an apprity fof 
Bachelor's degree from a recognized institution and evidence of cap? des: 
productive work in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate 
Graduate Record Examination scores, and similar data. red j 

An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may - re bet 
to take prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student be cies 
admitted to graduate student status. In some cases, if such deficien ake’ 
minimal, he may be admitted to graduate student status and allow® hs cours? 
limited number of graduate courses while completing the undergradua us rake? 
in which he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate courses 
fulfill any part of the requirements for the Master's degree. jeading © 

Students wishing to apply for admission to the program of study Cait 
have p of 
fund en 
tative 


te 


the degree of Master of Engineering Administration must meet 
ing additional admission requirements: (1) the applicant must 
quate knowledge of the principles of human relations, the ft 
engineering economic analysis, and the fundamentals of quant! 
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This Tequirement can be met by satisfactory completion of the following under- 
in ^w Courses or approved equivalents: EAd 150, Introduction to Engineer- 
j dministration; EAd 160, Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis; 
Ad 170, Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration. (2) 
ft applicant may be required to complete other undergraduate prerequisite 
th - Prescribed as a condition of admission. (3 ) A student is required to earn 
Bor i. of C or better (unless the requirement is stipulated to be a grade of 
| khol; —— upon admission) in each undergraduate prerequisite course. If this 
te hip requirement is not met, the student is barred from further enroll- 
tite E Student is not permitted to repeat any of the undergraduate prerequi- 
urses. Credit for prerequisite courses is not applicable toward the de- 
aster of Engineering Administration, and, unless approved by the 
ent chairman, all prerequisite courses must be completed prior to tak- 
ate courses in this degree program. 
| No A Six semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B), which 
ips must have been earned in a graduate program at another recognized 
he OD, may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to satisfy Master's 
tr, l'quirements in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. How- 
Miate Student must, with the approval of the advisor, petition to the appro- 
“partment chairman for such a transfer. 


| WCA 
| “TION SPECIALIST DEGREE 


won’ Degree of Education Specialist (School of Education and Human De- 
Mem. 0).—Each applicant must be interviewed and recommended by a staff 
live T Of the School of Education and Human Development or by a represen- 
Masta the candidate's locality appointed by the Dean. Admission requires a 
O th of Arts in Education degree from this University, a satisfactory score 
V gy, iller Analogies Test or the Graduate Record Examination, or grades 
Pacu uate course work which meet standards set by the Advanced Graduate 
ton, E and two years of successful pertinent experience. Completed applica- 
M Wured credentials, and the application fee should be sent to the Office 
Vati ĉan of the School of Education and Human Development, George 
2" University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


h 
| FESSION Ay T — 

^ E 
[A ional Degree Program (School of Engineering and Applied Science). 
his, cation for Professional degree candidacy, together with nonrefundable 
UN | n fee, should be sent to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, 
hi, ^ Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington University, 
"Mni, D.C. 20052. 3 
ropes” lo graduate study toward the Professional degree requires an 
> acit oe Master's degree from a recognized institution and evidence of 
“hip an T productive work in the field selected as indicated by prior schol- 
Normal "here appropriate, professional experience. 


M i a B average in graduate work is required. However, the minimum 
Slip lente automatic acceptance; the departments may, and often do, 

M lo ^" — standards. AUR 
Md a ,, Semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B) 
aster's program, which must have been earned in the five years 
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preceding the start of study toward the Professional degree, may be accept 
in transfer when applicable to satisfy Professional degree requirements in t 
School. However, the student must, with the approval of the advisor, petiti? 
to the appropriate department chairman for such a transfer. 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


The Degree of Doctor of Science (School of Engineering and arti 
Science).—The prospective doctoral student seeking admission should aPP 
before June 1 for the fall semester and before December 1 for the spring ts 
mester. Personal interviews may then be arranged to discuss the applicat 
qualifications and the possibilities for an effective doctoral program. The AP " 
cant must arrange for complete documentary records (transcripts) to. H 
warded to the Manager of Engineering Admissions, Room 103, Tompkins 
of Engineering, George Washington University, Washington, p.c. 20028 
sufficient time to permit assembly of complete records for evaluation 4 
after the above application deadlines as possible. 

To be admitted to the doctoral program, a satisfactory master's de j 
an accredited institution is required, together with acceptable persona dus 
and a capacity for creative scholarship. Normally, a B average im uu" 
work is required. However, the minimum does not assure automatic 4 
ance; the departments may, and often do, set higher admission standar s 
applicant must arrange for letters of recommendation to be submitted fro 5 
faculty members of the institution from which the Master's degree 7" th 
ceived; one of these, if possible, should be from the Master's advisor 
letters should be addressed to the appropriate department chairman. " 
d" 


gree fff 
| quil 


Up to six semester hours of credit earned in courses completed will 
of A or B while enrolled in a doctoral program at another accredile : 
tion may be accepted in transfer to satisfy doctoral requirements O this irm 
subject to the approval of the student's advisor and his department ws {0 
Credit earned in courses completed more than five years prior to admi met 
the doctoral program will not be accepted in transfer, and some depe no 
may require that transfer credit must have been earned within a shorte 
of time before admission. 


READMISSION x 

ni 
A student who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent from de na fof 
sity for one or more spring or fall semester, must make formal applic tation 
readmission. If readmitted, the student is subject to the rules and y= að 
in force at the time of return. Complete and official transcripts tion gu 
institution the student has attended since making the previous app jo? ud 
be sent to the appropriate office at this University before the app" 


readmission can be evaluated. cion 
diss ive 


The application fee is waived for students applying for Tea% ris U 
were registered as degree candidates at the time last registered at 
sity and who have not since registered at another institution. 


Repict ent: 
istration 


campus registration is conducted before or at the first class meeting of 
hus Course, at times and places stated in the Off-campus Schedule of Classes, 
"ailable 
Registration in an off-campus course constitutes admission to that course 
ly, t does not admit the student to campus courses or to degree candidacy. 
id Students admitted to degree candidacy may enroll as full-time muons 
y Semester hours or more). Students taking course work to qualify for de- 
te “andidacy who are registered in this College may not take more than 10 
how in a semester. Those who have graduated from high 9 — 
| the t0 be full-time freshmen at this University should apply for admis: 
"PPropriate college or school on campus. 


Well in advance of each semester. 


wr Campus degree candidates in an area of concentration with - small enroll- 
ty, Which would not justify offering certain required courses of campus pd 
i '0 register for campus courses in order to meet the requirements for the 
e ee page 29, “Campus Study,” for details concerning permission to 
Rister for campus courses. 

ug ding... With the permission of the instructor, students tn Ng he 
long. * An auditor is not required to take active part or ater she rae re 
Udit the auditor receives neither grades nor credit. TESE rd "p ers 
m T as for the student registered for credit. With the na in Bray iy 
este oY Change from credit to audit status during the firs 


or A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later 
Credit, 


Other Current Registration A student registered as a vos docs say 

(Colle “ollege or school of the University may take degree credit cc A pi An 

Of 0 General Studies only by permission (granted prior to ré d 

t... dean of the college or school concerned. A College of —— s - 

ropes Concurrent Registration Permit form must ——— = 

Meer late College or school, signed by the dean of that oan c - 2 l, 

A ed at the time of registration in the College of General Stu m. 

lj degree candidate taking course work in another college or school S: 

ly Ww. Y Or at another institution through the Consortium of L niversities o 
“ungton Metropolitan Area, Inc., must have the dean’s permission. 


y 
teg : : 
~ad Financial Regulations 


Al f 
> MY 
CM Should be paid by check or money order, made payable to George 
Mer eon University. The student identification number should appear in the 
: eft. and corner. 


ef : s 
UR llowing fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1979 sum 


‘ > j tui- 
Vang pa and academic year 1979-80. (See page 25-26 for projected 
* Increases for 1980-83.) 


23 
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Tuition* 
On campus: 


Part-time undergraduate program, other than in the School of Engi- 


s ; : 00 
neering and Applied Science, for each semester hour ...................- $111 
Part-time undergraduate program in the School of Engineering and Ap- 190 
plied Science, for each semester hour .................. nennen 1” 
Graduate study, other than in the School of Engineering and Applied jd 
Science, for each semester hOUF ...............1. rene repo erae e e een es sois n 
Graduate study in the School of Engineering and Applied Science, for 11900 
end GRAINS ES A 2. Bes ah scececchertabcienedesctchintiiposocken covacensséoseinesesetlteonovsahaa 1 
Summer Sessions, for each semester hour: 10.0 
Other than the School of Engineering and Applied Science .............. 1200 
School of Engineering and Applied Science ............................ eene F 
Off campus: i 
; 88: 
FOP each semester BOUET  ......ccccssccsccsesescscccccnnbemisnonnnepsnconetecnnccococsesenselil 
School of Engineering and Applied Science off-campus programs, for 1190 
each semieatér DOUET ....cncccconscscoceceses.cssnss eorncnecoennevoctngessqnaverotoncncespenecenentsaall 
SThesis: 
Master of Arts in Education and Master of Science in Administration 1110 
degree programs for each semester hour ................. eene 
School of Engineering and Applied Science programs, for each semes- 119.00 
ter hourt 
University Center Fee (charged only to students registered on campus) 
For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: s03 
Bor. each BEMICR CR sasinan resa vrili qi cien esose dae 
For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 
campus: AT 
For each semester hour for which the student registers ..............« 
Charles E. Smith Center Fee (for off-campus degree candidates only) 
Students registered as degree candidates in a program offered through 
the College of General Studies may purchase, on a semester-by- 
semester basis, a special card entitling them to use the Smith Center 
facilities for that semester or session. Students must first obtain from 35.00 
CGS a signed certificate attesting to degree candidacy ................«7 
Special Fees 
P 45? 
Application fee (undergraduate degree candidate), nonrefundable ......- 495,00 
2 
Application fee (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable .............«+"" 
igtt 
didis : : à the aP "t 
Students interested in full-time undergraduate study on campus should consult pP Scho 
bulletin (Undergraduate and Graduate, School of Engineering and Applied Science, 
Medicine and Health Sciences Programs). i 
f Except School of Engineering and Applied Science programs. í por. 
f This fee does not apply to special off-campus programs arranged with the School © ý 
and Applied Science. f reist y 
$ Payment of tuition for a master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the period o writ 
to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis 15 t0 the 


case a thesis is unfinished, additional semester hours may be required in accordance 


tions of the school in which the student is registered. 
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Graduation fee, due and payable at the time of registration for the last 
Semester or summer session: 

Associate's 
Bachelor's, Master's, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Science de- 
Brees — 

Specia] Coli T z j — x ..... dip A m——— "ia ep i ; i sis s 
à imbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examina 
lion fee, for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced 
Sanding), waiver of requirement, or both AES Ni s sio Ra 
‘registration fee, for failure to register for campus courses within the 


degree" asirni aaa MM i ein le, otii 


“Signated period : >- r= ES E 
"te s r d 
for binding two copies of the master's thesis ...........cccccccccccccccsssssesesees 


Ce . 4 . IW o-wp im : 
for microfilm service and printing announcement of final exami- 


Nati dea 
tion (Doctor of Science candidates) — ten 
at "PE , r fai ae ** * i a 
y Payment fee, for failure to make payments when due (see “Payment 
"ees," pages 26-27) 
» : à i 1 7 7 ^ 1 © nie 
e pus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 
)« ambrance for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," pages 
0 “Ca à : ^ 2: 
a bus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 
^ “umbrance for nonpayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees,” pages 


Urna wst Bii zo phe 
i Tned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
an OMplete, returned by the bank for insufficient funds, or returned for 


an 

i Y Other reason ..... à "s . secesceoees 
T eac ; : > ; aceme 

ach waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement ............ 


'ühscri i 
If cript fee, for each transcript of record ..... ——— 


ROM. 
Cre TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1980-83 


| Vjectea 980-81. 1981-82 i 
EN * Increases for the academic years 1980-81, 81-82, anc 
i) n estimated as follows: 

E] 
ls Campus 
Crean 
desi. Y Semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 
tnts); è 
1980. g 
1981 9^ 
1985 81 
ndm ' 5 
Campus 
lier. 
nas n . 
Sien Y semester hour (except School of Engineering and Applied 
* Programs): 
Urso py 
19 Work Other Than Thesis 
80 81 
1981 > 
E" 83 
e~ 
' 
b. 


Mah. (p Mterested in full-time undergraduate study on campus should consult the appropriate 
1duate and Gra luate, School of Engineering and Applied Science, or 


"iei Ndergy 


* and He 


alth Sciences Program 


e] 


10.00 


25.00 


25.00 


15.00 
15.00 


65.00 


15.00 


35.00 


15.00 


15.00 
5.00 
2.00 


.50 
2.00 


1982-83 


$8.00 
8.00 
9.00 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 


School 
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Thesis for Master of Arts in Education program: 


p 

1980-81 " 
1981-82 T 
1982-83 Í 

*Increase by semester hour (School of Engineering and Applied Science 

programs, including thesis) : jp 
1980-81 gi 
1981-82 gi! 


1982-83 ............... dra eri ls 


It is not possible to project future economic data with certainty. Lo 
creases outlined above are merely estimates based on present circumstance. 
should in no way be interpreted as fixed limits on tuition increases. ' "T 
versity hopes to keep tuition increases as low as possible, but it is obliga 
maintain a sound financial basis. Economic conditions in the recent past 
ticularly as they affect private educational institutions, have been ext í 
variable, and significant increases in tuition in excess of the above limi 


be required. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


OFF-CAMPUS COURSES 


e of each "t 


Fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the tim 
tration; however, a student registering for a 13-week or longer cre J 
may sign a deferred payment contract at each registration to make Pind bf 
in three equal installments—one-third at the time of registration, one eit 
October 5, 1979, and one-third by November 5, 1979 (for the fall sem 
one-third by February 8, 1980, and one-third by March 7, 
spring semester). Payments are due at the stipulated times. Inter [d 
rate of 8 per cent per annum on the unpaid balance will be charged f 
beginning of each semester to the date payment is made. heit por 
Students receiving partial government tuition assistance must pay ! 
tion of the tuition in full at the time of registration. e 
Except for specified special sessions, tuition and fees for credit cours full 
ing less than 13 weeks, and for all noncredit courses, are paya le ! 


i 
al 


registration. romali! 
Students who fail to make any payment when due will be au chat à 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to an interest ^... gif 


8 per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due W! amie 
cially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially eo i P 
the student forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment contrac ar p 
ture semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the ol 
withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas: wr d 
academic information until the account is settled financially. Financ in rd 
ment will require payment in full of all amounts due the Univers" 
tion to a financial reinstatement fee of $15. dents 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to 7 
tered for credit. 


r special 


* i " 
This increase by semester hour does not include the projected increases fo 


programs arranged with the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
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CAMPUS COURSES 


No Student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
arges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in 
ful at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks and 
"lal money orders should be made payable to George Washington Univer- 
ity. All financial credit is made by student number. It is therefore essential 
àt the student identification number appear in the upper left-hand corner of 
Ihe check, 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
Student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A stu- 
dent registered for six semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 
„lact with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration per- 
llting Payment of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay- 
le in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or be- 
m October 24, 1979 (for the fall semester) and March 5, 1980 (for the 
"Ting Semester). Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the unpaid 
agg Will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment is 

cC, 


— Bs 
= É 


nig dents receiving tuition assistance in the form of S ty or 
Z" Contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are pet. pe rmittec dn sign 
med Payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
ale o the tuition awards by $800 or more. Under such circumstances the 
ett May be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due nt the -— of 
SNtration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred payment contract. 
dents who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
bere a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest ri elt 
tially nt per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past mn h — 
the $ encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encur | : H 
| ture üdent forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment — B 
Withh nesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar , 
kag d 8&rades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 
“demic information until the account is settled financially. Financial settle- 
dti Vil require payment in full of all amounts due to the University in ad- 
à financial reinstatement fee of $35. | 

lm. dents auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis- 
°F credit, 


ERT, - 
UND OF FEES FOR OFF-CAMPUS REGISTRATION 


f i ati : - "laesa ane. 

le ations for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 

% qi E be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, school, 

Tot a ton in which the student is registered. Notification to an instructor is 

Acceptable notice (see “Changes in Program of Studies,” page 31). 

ir "horizeq withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of tov 
à E ri > F "n Tw > 

Ihe ac Pu Charges will be made in accordance with the following schedule for 
a emic year: 

* 

P 

ùr 

he a Bulatio 


ing re ee: e egister for courses on campus, see 
i, Propria concerni E funds of fees for stud nts who pes FE pa 5 pe 
Me or $. te bulletin (Undergraduate and Graduate, the School c Engin ng and pplied 
u ` 


mmer Se sstons 


Programs 
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REFUND SCHEDULE 1979-1980 


Long Session (or any session longer than 13 weeks) 


90% Starting date of class plus 6 calendar days 
75% Starting date of class plus 20 calendar days 
50% Starting date of class plus 34 calendar days 
0% Starting date of class plus 35 calendar days to end 


Intermediate Session (9 weeks, 1 day per week) 


9096 Starting date of class plus 6 calendar days 
75% Starting date of class plus 13 calendar days 
50% Starting date of class plus 20 calendar days 
096 Starting date of class plus 21 calendar days to end 


Short Session (7 weeks, 2 days per week) 


90% Starting date of class plus 2 calendar days 
75% Starting date of class plus 8 calendar days 
50% Starting date of class plus 15 calendar days 
096 Starting date of class plus 16 calendar days to end 


Mini Session (3 weeks) 


90% Starting date of class plus 1 calendar day 
75% Starting date of class plus 5 calendar days 
50% Starting date of class plus 9 calendar days 
096 Starting date of class plus 10 calendar days to end 


No refund will be awarded for sessions of less than 21 days. 


. s : ( d 
No exceptions will be made for holidays, late registration, absences, 9 


rescheduling for any reason whatsoever. 
In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence 
classes. 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a registr 
curred and will not be credited to another semester. 


is 
ation charge 


p 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be 


student who does not have a clear financial record. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


ar e 09, 
This program of grants and loans, authorized under the provisions of the yy 


bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, is intended to help js 
cost of educational expenses for employees of state and local Pew ea 

agencies. Studies may be full- or part-time in a wide range of subjec 7 
degree goals. Applications and further information are available 
Coordinator, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 


the 
from 
676-6210 


Regulations 


CAMPUS STUDY 


OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE CANDIDATES may register for campus courses approved 
their programs if these courses are not available at off-campus centers. 

lumbian College degree candidates must notify the Office of Student Rec- 
ords, College of General Studies, telephone 676-7017, at least two weeks prior 
D the date of campus registration. School of Education and Human Develop- 
Ment degree candidates call 676-6160 four weeks in advance of campus regis- 
tation, Other off-campus degree candidates should call the appropriate school 
Wo Weeks in advance as follows: Graduate School of Arts and Sciences students 
aall 676-6210; School of Government and Business Administration graduate 
Nudents call 676-6584; and School of Engineering and Applied Science students 
Cal] 676-6158. Registration materials may be picked up by the students at build- 
ny K, 817 23rd St., N.W., during registration. 


A Student may register for on-campus courses as a nondegree student in the 
“sion of University Students, telephone 676-6370. 


ATTEN DANCE 


wudent may not attend classes until registration is completed and o 

Paid, They may attend only those classes for which they are registere . 
ular attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any course for 
Ne absence. 


HOLARSHIP 
Cred, 


s 3 T © > ^ qd 
| qum are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the close 
E Semester, They are not given out by instructors 


t 


"DERGR A DUA 1 ^ 
D Lollowing grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C Mat 
l p Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; 
Qo m. e, Unauthorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit; NC, No iore s 
date 5 Which specifically state that repetition for credit is — rig k 
Whic 4 à degree at this University may not repeat for cre t! is æ 2 
depa * Brade of D or better was received, unless required to dc : E e 
the Ment Concerned. A written statement to this effect must be submitted to 
Sistrar by the appropriate departmental chairman. 


GR 
‘UATE 


The | m 
hs, Slowing grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum 
UM » ail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; CR, Credit; W, —22 
TN 4 Failure, Unauthorized Withdrawal Except for courses which spe- 


State that repetition for credit is permitted, a student taking School of 


29 
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Education and Human Development and School of Government and Busine 
Administration courses may not repeat for credit a course in which a 8^ 
of C or above was received. A student taking a Graduate School of Arts 
Sciences course may repeat for credit a course in which a grade of C oF ? 
was received only when permitted to do so by the department concerned, 1 
less the course description states that the course may be repeated for €, 
A written statement to this effect must be submitted for approval to the "n 
office. It is then filed with the Registrar. A student taking School of Engl, 
ing and Applied Science courses may not repeat for credit a course in V 

a grade of C or above has been received, unless required to do so by gf 
partment concerned; a written statement requiring the student to repeat s 
course for credit must be submitted to the Registrar by the approprialé 
partment chairman. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL th 
When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol / (Incomplete): of 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Failure, becaul 
unauthorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol / indicates pili 
satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the student's " p 
to complete the required work of the course. At the option of the ins m 
the grade of J may be recorded if a student, for reasons beyond the stu ot 
control, is unable to complete the work of the course and if the inst "d 
informed of, and approves, such reasons before the date when grades dis 
reported. The grade may be used only if the student's performance = te 
attendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure to comple efor 
work of a course which is not satisfactorily explained to the instructor iy 
the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If accept? n ff 
sons are later presented to the instructor, the instructor may initiate 


propriate grade change. 


REMOVING AN INCOMPLETE 4 
> " : ^ m 3 
For information concerning the removal of a grade of Incomplete he co 
dent's record, consult the regulations of the college, school, or div! 
cerned (see pages 45, 57, 61—62, 67). 
THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX* dose by 
s . i Neer f 
Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index. This * sees" 
dividing the total number of quality points by the total number p ints”, 
hours in which the student has received grades of A to F. Quality ipts; a 


computed from a numerical equivalent assigned each grade: A, f nt re 
points; C, 2 points; D, 1 point; F, no points. Example: if a e cours 
an A in one three-credit course, and a B in another three-credi 


would compute his quality-point index this way: 


— 4 x 3 (semester hours) l 
3 x 3 (semester hours) = 


wn 


A 
B 


6 21 + 6 = 3.5 quality-point index au 
pgio cf , 


* Not applicable to Columbian College or to graduate study in the School of E 
plied Science. 


| 
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| . Courses marked W, I, IP, CR, or NC are not considered in determining the 


index, e 
"corde, 
er j 


Xcept that courses marked 7 will be considered after a formal grade is 
d. With the exception of Consortium courses, grades in courses taken at 
Nstitutions are not considered in computing the quality-point index. 


WARNINGS* 


p Stated intervals during the academic year, students who are doing work of D 
“© „Or lower in courses with departmental numbers below 100 receive 
e A "warning" constitutes notice to the student that he or she must 
„at the instructor and the advisor at the earliest opportunity. "Warning 
Petiods” are established during the seventh and eighth weeks of 13-week 
Urses, and during the third and fourth weeks of six and a half week courses. 


C 
"ANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


DR 
ÜPPING 4 cot RSE OFF CAMPUS 


A ; : 
Course may be dropped without academic penalty during the first third of 


Semester (first through third class meeting in the School of Government 
hoon ness. Administration; first through fourth class meeting in all other 
Peri 8). Withdrawing from a course without academic penalty after this 

requires approval of a written request, accompanied by a completed 

"ge slip, addressed to the Dean of the College of General Studies. 
fto rocedure for Dropping Courses.—An off-campus Change Slip (obtainable 

h * Instructor or from the College of General Studies) must be completed, 
Gerne by the student and the instructor, and submitted to the College of 
the studs o dies. The instructor will indicate on the Change Slip whether or not 
He, cut is passing. Merely reporting a withdrawal to an instructor does not 
be Official withdrawal from a course. The effective date of withdrawal will 


jj, "mined by the appropriate dean, Full refund, if appropriate, will also be 


lc. 
“ted by the dean. 
tr allure t 
tar 


d 


© follow the proper procedure will result in the Office of the Regis- 
Not inig the grade of Z and, regardless of the time of discontinuance, will 
eve the student of financial responsibility for the entire course. 


dRo 

! Ene A COURSE ON CAMPUS 

Pete Pus Change Slip (available at the Office of the Registrar) must be com- 

bian D Signed, and dated by the instructor and submitted as follows: c olum- 

Wr lege degree candidates submit theirs to the Office of Counseling and 

Mit th ‘ir Tvices, College of General Studies. All other degree candidates sub- 
campus Change Slips to the appropriate dean. 

Sch college, school, and division of the University sets deadline dates for 

be eng ester concerning withdrawal. Withdrawal between these dates and 
the semester is permitted only in exceptional circumstances. 


All 
ch ait ‘ i Ou 3 
Mer arges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must be 


hor « Metin, Student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does 
UN. Mle an official withdrawal 


reas 
"plicat 


jl : : 
© to the Se hool of Government and Business Administration 
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IRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 
Transfer from a degree program in one college, school, or division of the Ur 
versity to another may be made only with the approval of the deans b. 
cerned. Applications for transfer are available at the University's Office 9 
missions or at the office of the appropriate dean. Upon transfer the SU 
should consult his or her faculty advisor as to the requirements that must 
fulfilled. NF, 
A maximum of 42 semester hours is transferable toward the Associate 
Arts in General Studies degree; a maximum of 90 semester hours is tf i 
ferable toward a Bachelor's degree; and a maximum of nine semester hou d 
transferable toward the degree of Master of Arts in Special Studies, Maste 
Science in Forensic Science, or Master of Science in Special Studies. Stude 
transferring within the University are advised to note the residence req 


ments of the degree sought. 
CREDIT 
Credit toward a degree is given only after registration for 


: : : ý ; § 
pletion of the required course work, or upon the granting of advance is E. 
ing in accordance with the regulations of the several colleges, schoo™ 


2 , com 
and satisfactory © 


divisions. 
For transfer from credit to audit status, see page 23. 


BALANCE SHEET j 

: i me 1 ee © 
On request, the Office of the Registrar will issue to undergraduate den m 
didates a balance sheet showing the amount of work completed anc shed! is 
quirements remaining to be met for the degree. A second balance 
issued only if the student changes major or degree objectives. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request d ca 
2i 
t 
for each transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered at 50 fé 
time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and t issued 
is charged for each additional transcript. Partial transcripts are not ^ 


CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT Ne | 
; i , continu; 
Once entered in a degree program, a student is expected to be yu at? 
enrolled and actively engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the G terrd 
semester of the academic year until such time as the degree z nd? if 
Should the student break continuous enrollment at the University A the d, 
quest or be granted a leave of absence (see below) or be assigned dr and! 
: : issic 
to inactive status (see below) the student must apply for readmis* 
granted, be subject to the requirements and regulations then 1n forc 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE "14 


` : . suit OF. 

Should a degree student find it necessary to interrupt active pursul cific 
gree, the student may petition the dean for a leave of absence f 
riod of time, generally limited to one calendar year. A degree 
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k “ntinues active enrollment in degree studies without being granted a leave 
ü ‘ence, or a student granted a leave who does not return to active study 
E close of the period of approved absence, must apply for readmission 

M be subject to the regulations and requirements then in force. No fees are 

Wes oP 

Sed students while on leave of absence 

IN re 
ACTIVE STATUS 
mie the regulations established by each school and college a student may be 


“sidered In continuous pursuit of the degree while not enrolled in courses at 


le 

k. niversity when engaged in the following: cooperative engineering-work 
i ster; “year abroad program;" attendance at another institution with prior 

Poy: > : 4 
aval to have work transferred back to the GW program; completion of 


lista e ” : 

w Ming work in courses in which a grade of "Incomplete" was received, 
"2-COurse instructional activities unique to the particular school or college. 
) be : anc 7 
e © enrolled in inactive status a student must request, in advance of 


* ye; 
“ar or semester concerned, and be granted approval for the specific ac- 
« desired. This status is generally limited to one year and no fees are 


Neg 
- Students while in this status 


UR 

S VATION REQUIREMENTS 

To “s are conferred in February, May, and September 

"ire © recommended for graduation a student must have met the admission 
^r "ments of the college or school in which registered; completed satisfac- 
EM te © scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the 
ity for Which registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the Univer- 
i llment is required for the semester or summer session at the close 


m the degree is to be conferred. A letter concerning degree completion 


4j n > Military files upon request 
ication fo, Graduation.—An “Application for Graduation” form must be 
nd the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last semester 
tir Mer session of the senior or final year. Students completing degree re- 
nts during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal 
"hts September 30. provided they have completed all degree require- 
“Siong ave applied for graduation as a part of registration ‘for the Summer 


10], ; 
rt i" The student must meet the scholarship requirements for the 


> lor which he is registered 


- sali curriculum requirements for ez ich degree are stated 
e College 


i € or school offering work in preparation for the degree. 
ite, E 


A student is "in residence" only when registered for course work 
NNI. 8 formal application for degree candidacy or for the 15 semester hours 
“ents en to qualify for degree candidacy (see the specific residence require- 
With me degree concerned). 

à * permission of the appropriate dean, a student may be granted leave 


d Ser Nee. 


bin "x "à for M 


aster's degree candidates in the Graduate School of Arts and 
tne ms School of I duication and Human Development, and the School of 
w & and Applied Science, service personnel who receive military trans- 
'y are within six hours of a degree may, by special arrangements, 
to complete their work elsewhere, transfer these credits to the ap- 
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propriate school or college, and receive a degree from the University. This f 
cedure does not apply to Master's candidates who have been granted SIX 
of transferred credit or have not completed the required courses. 
Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refus 
confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been 


artial fil 


form 0 
fied ? 


isfactory. 

Thesis or Dissertation—A thesis or dissertation submitted in p 
ment of requirements for a degree must be presented in its final £c 
dean of the college or school concerned no later than the date spect 


dissertations. 


HONORS 


Dean's List.—To be eligible for inclusion on the Dean's L 
be a candidate for an undergraduate degree. Course work t 
plication for admission is being processed will be computed i 
gibility for the Dean's List. In Columbian College of Arts an 
programs, a student must have received grades of A in at least 60 per € 
last 15 semester hours of work and no grades below B for that semester f 

With Distinction.—The undergraduate degrees may be conferred ' h co 
tinction,” at the discretion of the Dean’s Council of the College an | 
mittee on Scholarship. In Columbian College of Arts and Sciences prog cout! 
student must have received grades of A in at least 60 per cent of t 
taken at this University. 

To be eligible a student must have completed at th 
one-half of the course work required for the degree. of | 

Special Honors.—Special Honors may be awarded to any memi, D 
graduating class for outstanding achievement in the student's majo il f 
recommendation of the major department. The student must fulfill @ 
lowing requirements: 

1. Candidacy for Special Honors must be approved by t 
representing the major department or field not later than th 
senior year. , 

2. Such other conditions as may be set at the time candidacy P 
must be met. 

3. At least one-half of the courses required for the degree 
completed at GW. - "o 

4. The specific requirement of the college or school in whie rset 
must be fulfilled. In Columbian College of Arts and Sciences thé d "m 
have received grades of A or B in 50 per cent of the courses ta 
stitution. 


aken while 7. 
ü determini"? 
d Science of 


is institution ™ 


n 
he faculty wi 
e beginning 

" 


w 
must hav? 


"ctio 

«with pisti”, 

the d 
al 60 Pe 


Note: A student may receive the Associate in Arts degree 
if the student has taken at this institution at least one-half o 
quired for the degree and has received the grade of A in at 
of these courses. 
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À * 
"ADEMIC DISHONESTY 


Jus, University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
m “IN guidelines for academic behavior. Members of the community are 
/ "Betted to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. 

coming Students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, 
JC make use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and 
wa *Xaminations. 
y Membe 


rs of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
emic ? 
tr 


Procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate fail- 
4 nest. i accordance with such procedures will be considered academic dis- 
lease Y. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual of- 
I “8ainst the community and will be prosecuted through the proper Uni- 
# "Ay channels. 

the E of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained from 
li p, ^ Wing officers: all department chairmen, all academic deans, and the 
- “8sident for Academic Affairs. 


Sp 2 
WENT CONDUCT 


P A 

TN i ; 

liye tents upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington 
{ sity are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Student Rights 


gr POnsibilities which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of 
tthe, ^ the Judicial System for Non-Academic Student Discipline, and 
* Unive Policies and regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate 
Fg. ty authorities. Copies of these documents may be obtained at the 
AUN of the Vice President for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of 
4" "gulations may include permanent expulsion from the University which 
| te ake enrollment in another college or university difficult. Regulations 
ju. ements applicable only to a particular program, facility, or class of 
|a May not be published generally, but such regulations or requirements 
P nt, Wrublished in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected stu- 
ABE Sty ith respect to off-campus students registered in the College of Gen- 
Ft des, all matters pertaining to grievances, petitions, personal conduct, 
Y qe ne, and academic dishonesty will be referred to the appropriate dean 
J Nay. ent chairman for adjudication or resolution in accordance with 
4 ed University procedures. 


n 
i, "BRARy 


\ 


y "de Rs iia 
te pet registered in the College of General Studies is entitled to the use of 


5, "hiver: : qui e zona 
Acn versity Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to 
j Jude àt their leisure. A permit form for library privileges is issued to each 


dine’ borrower's card may be obtained by presenting the permit form at 
y The lo On desk of the Library. : ; ' : 
ject ân Period for stack books is 14 days. Any book which circulates is 
Mks py, Tecall by the Library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve 


Api USC be used in the reserve reading room when the library is open, 
Fly. lat th 


ty may be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. 

grades are withheld until a student's library record is clear, 

AI s "Owed books returned and any fines paid. ap 

eileg r ents using the University Library are expected to be familiar with its 
8ulations, available at any of the library's service desks. 


C 
di. ul Pts of 
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RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude d 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it advis® 


any student i 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions rese 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulati 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


rve the n 
ons sh? 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS j 


The right is reserved by the University to make changes in programs 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


ON 
UNIVERSITY POLICY ON RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATI " 
The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to 


tional policies governing access to and release of student education "m 
maintained by educational institutions which are recipients of we igs? 
hat 


The University complies with this statute, which states, in part, t 
tutions must: i 
1. afford students access to education records directly related to the |, 

y rds 


2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; o 
3. receive students’ written consent before releasing information fro il 
education records to persons outside the University, except = "n 
by the Act and except for directory information as indicated ari, 
formation may be furnished to a student's parents without S: nh? 
consent only upon certification of the student's financial depende” i 
4. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena tO | 
student's record, notifying the student of this action. f m 
The University will release the following directory information up of P 
name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of 8 of s 
dates of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; g org". 
credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation versit 
tions and activities chartered or otherwise established by the T 
cluding intercollegiate athletics); and height and weight of mem d n 
teams. A student who does not wish such directory information re 
file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. obt? 
University guidelines on the release of student information mà 
from the Office of the Registrar. 


Student Services xi = E | 


a” 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


Alpha Sigma Lambda.—A national honor society for part-time of wii? 
lege and off-campus undergraduate degree students, the 


pur 
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» recognize and encourage scholarship and leadership among undergraduate 
"Bree candidates. Membership is limited to students who have been enrolled 
T four semesters or terms in the College of General Studies and have com- 

Met 30 semester hours of work toward a degree with a 3.50 average, Or 
Nivalent. The Alpha Alpha Chapter was established at George Washington 
Wersity in 1965. 

4 hi Beta Kappa.—Undergraduate degree candidates in the College of General 

E les programs are eligible for membership in Phi Beta Kappa, à national 

i Olarship honorary society. The society recognizes “outstanding intellectual 

ey Well employed” in the field of liberal arts and sciences. Senior and 

of r students who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
th lence, or Bachelor of General Studies in Columbian College, and who have 
Toad cultural interests, distinguished scholarly achievement, high char- 

te 5 genera] promise, and scholarly ideals may, to a number not exceeding 15 

Al EM Of a class, be elected to membership by the faculty members of the 

"a apter of the District of Columbia. Seniors and juniors in other 

f the University who meet the above requirements are also eligible for 

ideration for membership, provided that their program of studies includes 


“hools [0] 


PPreci; i . 

Preciable work in the liberal arts. 

Q 

| UNSELING 

b i . . . 

wie in the off-campus programs may obtain educational counseling and 
anc = Y 


RN e in Program planning through the Office of Counseling and Student 
The 5 Or from University representatives at the various es centers. 
Wl sep " Of Counseling and Student Services coordinates — I 
beg ^55, including adult academic counseling, vocational guidance as " ate 
ingg actiona] programs, and liaison with other University departments an jos 
m Te as serving as a resource center for information on tuition assist- 
‘Neng, ailable to students in the College of General Studies programs. Appoint- 
Jy Vay be made by calling the College of General Studies, telephone 676- 


VERSITY BOOKSTORE 

tis E May be ordered by mail from the University Bookstore. Forms for 
"no POS are available at registration. The hours of the Bookstore will be 
The ced in the Schedule of Classes. : : ARS: ; 
Nw. Store is located in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, 800 21st Street, 
> telephone 676-6870, 


Ere 

The ANS BENEFITS 

A = 

ig, q ans counselor, 5th floor Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., 

p dents entitled to educational benefits as veterans or as widows or chil- 
“ceased or totally disabled veterans with any problems which may 


ET] 


"im, erning their benefits. The Office also processes certification of en- 
Mane : attendance to the Veterans Administration so that educational al- 
SW be n 
e paid 
Qn fa.. : 
Nerang feasible, Students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents of 
“ould Consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting ap- 
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plication to the Veterans Administration. All such students should obtain f 
instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor which sets forth red 
ments to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made t0 
Veterans Administration and which includes other information of general 


terest. 


The Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St, N.E., Washi 
D.C. 20421. 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


The Career Services Office provides career guidance and placement Ko 
students and alumni. Some of the specific services are: full-time y | 
time job vacancy lists, career counseling, programs on job-seeking jf 
cluding resumé assistance, a full library of literature on occupations Ww 
ployers, and current information on government employment including oe 
dates and application forms. Seniors and alumni may also use the 0 n" 
establish credential files for application to graduate schools and for ey 
ment. Two vacancy subscriptions are available to those unable to come ol 
Office: one summarizes Washington area jobs which is mailed weekly, 
summarizes positions in education nationwide which is mailed bi-wee* 7g 
office is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through Friday, Wl ji 
hours scheduled during each semester. It is located at Woodhull House 
G St., N.W. 


SERVICES FOR STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 


Information on these services is found on page 9. 


yu yy ea 


, 


j 
' 


-J1 


*ttinuing Education for Women Center 


s Continuing Education for Women Center offers programs which enable 
iier s ze. prepare for new careers, qualify for job promotion, contribute 
thure "d to community affairs, and enrich their own lives. Descriptive bro- 
1036 " Courses and other Center activities may be obtained by calling 676- 
hshino; Writing to the Continuing Education for Women Center, George 
Nos Ston University, 2130 H Street, N.W., Suite 621, Washington, D.C. 


t te Center services include: (1) group career development courses offered 
n * day and evening, (2) individual counseling services, (3) off-campus credit 
Q E convenient hours and locations, (4) noncredit courses, (5) career 
g programs, (6) academic advising for those enrolled or entering de- 


HM 
anc : i ~ : 
l nondegree programs offered by the Center, and (7) on-site courses 


Wor 
ciops especially designed for business and government agencies. 
e ! £ 
to T Ontinuing Education for Women Center is accredited by the Interna- 
“Association of € ounseling Services, Inc., an affiliate of the American Per- 


el . 
1 
4nd Guidance Association 


M 
POR 
eg New Horizons for Women (Career De velopment/ Life Planning), 
Becton m Program which offers participants ways of gaining confidence and 
intros ney acquire self-understanding through interest and aptitude tests 
Kec. Bective and experiential exercises; learn effective job-finding skills; 
“reer outlooks; examine educational opportunities; explore appropriate 


Cer . 
an —- " . e e : 

Matic, d personal options; and develop skills in decision-making and imple- 
On, 


LING SERVICES 


than § : : : 

n an 5,000 persons, including business and professional, and interna- 

n » displaced homemakers, and young adults have been aided by the 
achiev; y 

chieving their short- and long-range goals. Day and evening classes 


Offer, 

: ed ; à . : 

LM ; at selected locations in Maryland and Virginia, as well as on the 
Othe Y campus 

N gro h i 

Ng f “UP counseling courses offered by the Center are: Career Plan- 


5 lor Y 

à. 0 H 4 - : " S 
C ing Ung Adults, Career Development for Men, Constructive Conflict, 
wich pe “ew Horizons for International Women, Dynamic Aging, Job 


Wo ^CCreati EZ igi - " 
Car... ing a Single Life, Role Integration, Stress Management, and the 
Indi E. Family. < 

T1 Y ual] n 3 1 
st "Areer counseling is arranged by appointment. It includes a battery 


E 
on. Pendent study, and individual conferences with a professional 
1 advising is provided by the professional staff of the Continuing 
or Women Center for those interested in enrolling in off-campus 
On eee credit programs. Counselors are available at designated 
3 Sess led registration dates. Appointments can also be made for 
at the Center by telephoning 676-7036. 


US cpr t 
0 CREDIT COURSES 


tbo 2Uing p vom 
9h t e m Education for Women Center offers off-campus credit courses 
“ergraduate and graduate levels. Qualified students may enroll in 


41 
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essfull! 


these courses with either nondegree or degree status. Those who succ 
complete courses as nondegree students are encouraged to apply for d 
candidacy. Classes are held one day a week at churches and community E 
ters in Virginia, Maryland, and the District of Columbia, during both day 
evening hours. Each course carries three semester hours of credit. P 
Some students elect specific courses to qualify for positions in business 
government; others select prerequisite courses to continue their studies y" 
meet specific degree requirements. Employers often provide tuition ben 
and/or release time to assist their employees in resuming or continuing 
demic study. 
NONCREDIT COURSES 
Selected noncredit courses and seminars, taught by academically and profe 
sionally qualified instructors, are offered during the day and evening 
Continuing Education for Women Center. These courses are offered on cam " 
and in suburban locations. A list of courses includes: Effective Oral Com. 
nication, Effective Written Communication, Maximizing Energy and He 
Through Nutrition, Free Lance Writing, More Than Just a Spectator: 
Study for the Theatergoer, Introductory Calligraphy, How to Study, ^. 
School Admission Test Review, Overcoming Math Anxiety, Women Adm! 9l 
trators: Techniques for Success, Writing and Illustrating Children's Books del 
Your Personal Fitness Plan. Interested persons will find new courses s 
each semester which will enrich leisure-time activities and improve ac? ; 
career, and communication skills. 


Career Certificate Programs 


LEGAL ASSISTANT PROGRAM the 
The Legal Assistant Program was established in 1972 in cooperation vit 
National Law Center. It has been approved by the American Bar Assoc {0 
The basic program consists of a series of graduate-level courses design” ith 
provide students with skills in legal research, writing, and analysis, a? nd 
an understanding of the basic concepts of substantive, administrativa a 
procedural law. The program may be completed on a part-time basis wh? 
year or in an intensive 15-week session during the summer. Stu en™ foe 
do not wish to enroll in the complete program may take selected course acit 
admission to the one-year certificate program, an applicant must have , 
lor's degree or its equivalent in education and experience. "7 
Courses offered include: Legal Research and Writing, Substantiv? T. 
Civil Procedure, Estates and Trust Administration, Administrative Law, 
Accounting, Legislative Process, Evidence, Real Property, Corporations 
Ethics. 


PUBLICATION SPECIALIST PROGRAM 


dure 
This is a one-year, graduate-level certificate program in publishing proce clic! 
established in 1974. The program provides men and women wit 2 
skills needed for careers in publishing and print communication. "La 
areas of study are (1) editing and copywriting; (2) printing, l 
sign; and (3) publication management. For admission to the : 
applicant must have a bachelor's degree or the equivalent in educ? 


mal? 


ayout, w^ D 
rogr*^" d 
P tion an 
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roce Post-certificate courses in advanced publishing are offered to grad- 
| ~and professionals in the field. 

Tee E" offered include: Printing and Graphic Arts I, Graphics Tools and 
tne rd Publication Design, Fundamentals of Editing and Writing, Maga- 
jj, En and Production, Publishing Finance and Accounting, Creative 
Ay Ee Contemporary Book Publishing, Consumer Magazine Publishing, 
Ants visual Publishing, Book Design and Production, Printing and Graphic 

» The Magazine Editor, Association Publishing. 


UNDse a px. 
DSCAPE ARCHITECT ASSISTANT PROGRAM 


i 
ine Pring of 1974 a 12-month certificate program in landscape and 
de in mental design was initiated. The program concentrates on drafting and 
Wied gen includes a survey of plant materials, as well as lectures on the 
d ur Spects of the professional s work. Projects. in residential, recreational, 
i an design are studied along with construction details and graphic ren- 
Of plans. Classes taught by professional landscape architects and horti- 
d po open to both men and women. A college degree or equivalent 
' and experience is desirable for admission to the program. 
ton E offered include: Drafting and Design I and II, Park and Recrea- 
ning, Urban Site Design, and Plant Materials I, II, III, and IV. 
Uy 
E RAISING ADMINISTRATOR PROGRAM 
aeolensive 12-month certificate program provides the skills needed to 
ite taught Love in fund raising, development, and grantsmanship. Classes 
Ose with 4 practicing professionals and are open to college graduates er 
we ings , the equivalent in education and experience. Courses are taken two 
divid, 4 Week for two 16-week semesters and a five-week summer session. 
Ay, al courses may be taken on a space-available basis by those who do 
bur. enroll in the complete program. 
bro A es offered include: The Comprehensive Funding System, Philan- 
le No, Story and Philosophy, Successful Fund Raising Literature, Marketing 
Pin "Profit Organization, Grantsmanship, Nonprofit Financial Management, 
Mail p “ising in Specialized Settings, Planned Giving Programs, and Direct 
aising. 


$ 
P 
RVisopy 
^ SORY SPECIALIST PROGRAM 


Ne. 
fy ` ye 


: Ton ttificate programs in administration and supervision are available 
zs sip S preparing to advance in their current positions. These programs 
“elude Sted to enhance the individual's background and experience. They 
"otk College credit courses, and administrative and supervisory noncredit 
ay « € credit courses may be applicable toward an academic degree 
hop, STV as prerequisites for further study. Courses meet evenings; work- 
* Ceg; eld on Saturdays. A certificate is granted upon completion of 


" Ours and six workshops. 
AN 


NAGE 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
an 1 . * * . 
ta 3&erial Development Program is a new intensive one-year certificate 
"nt theo, ened to provide participants with an understanding of manage- 
Y, skills, and techniques. The program consists of a series of gradu- 
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ystems 


ate-level courses in communications, financial planning, information S 
organizational relationships, and personnel administration. The faculty 
academically qualified practicing professionals. Individual courses may be 
on a space-available basis by those who do not wish to enroll in the comp" 
program. Applicants to the program must have a bachelor's degree or 
equivalent in education and experience. oct 
Courses offered include: Management Theories, Functions, and be 
niques; Communications Skills for Managers; Modern Office Technology; d 
nancial Planning and Control; Human Resources Management: Pe 
Policies and Procedures; Realities of Administration in the Public Sec 
Realities of Administration in the Private Sector. 


of; 


On-Site Courses and Workshops for Business and Government 


The Continuing Education for Women Center provides on-site workshops 
credit and noncredit courses for professional associations, businesses: 
government agencies. These programs can be designed to meet specific ? 
and can be scheduled at the convenience of the sponsor. Employees may Fi 
academic credit or Continuing Education Units, in addition to improving og 
job skills and interpersonal relationships. The courses and workshops may 
from one to three days to several weeks. 


Conference Planning, Stress Management, Retirement Planning, OVe p 
Math Anxiety, Report Writing, Accounting, Statistics, and English Co 
tion. New courses can be developed to meet special requirements. 


i tiv 

Courses offered include: Career Development/Life Planning, M. . 
Communication, Time Management, Supervisory Skills, The Woman Pom 
room” 

post 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences — 


io jul 
The faculty of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences has academic it 
isdiction over the degrees of Associate in Arts in General Studies; Jof 
in Science in Cartographic Science; Associate in Science in Geodesy; ^^ ue 
of General Studies with areas of concentration in economics, history» nce ip 
matics, political science, psychology, and sociology; Bachelor of sa j 
Cartographic Science; Bachelor of Science in Geodesy; and Bachelor | | iy 
ence in Oceanography. These off-campus programs are administere 
College of General Studies. 


ADMISSION 


Maza ; "T "P Ga 
For detailed information see *Admission as a Degree Candidate, pag 


ACADEMIC WORKLOAD 


ic 
A full-time undergraduate student in Columbian College of Arts and Se ot 
who is not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 17 seme tios m 
A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is not on proba 
not take more than 10 hours. 
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A full-time undergraduate student who is a candidate for a degree in Colum- 
ine Be of Arts and Sciences and who, during the immediately preceding 
er, has received no grades below B and has earned grades of A in three 

| es totaling at least nine semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An 


Mploy : ; 
ved undergraduate student who, during the immediately preceding se- 
mi has no grades below B and has earned grades of A in two courses 


8 at least six semester hours may take 12 hours. 
iy ident on probation normally may not take more than three semester 


lep adent who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 
tay p must report that fact immediately to the dean so that the program 
7 De 


adjusted, if necessary. 


N 

X MPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 
ns under which the grades of J (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 

ay be assigned are described on page 30. 
hi, ving an Incomplete.—lIn Columbian College of Arts and Sciences the 
we n must be removed no later than the last day of the examination period 
"iion - Or spring semester immediately following the semester or summer 
Wvg © Which the grade of J is assigned. An "Incomplete" that is not re- 
Yn TQ. this period is automatically changed to an F. In cen of well- 
tition A extenuating circumstances, an instructor and a student may ppt 
CN Dean, or the appropriate committee, for additional time in which 
E sa ete the work of the course. Such petitions should be submitted within 
Mie p IO. The grade of J cannot be removed by reregistering for the 
© or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


M 
“union 
lat 
i, ent Who in one semester receives two grades of F in courses carrying 
Pc More semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is placed on 
: heu A student in the first semester on probation who receives one grade 
Ws. ach à course will be considered on probation for a second semester. 
MON *5 of D will be treated as equivalent to one grade of F in determining 
Need o Any grades of D or F replacing earlier grades of I will be con- 
Lm Part of the record for the semester during which the 7 is removed. 
ber tes Probation taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades are all 
I5 removed from probation. 
W 
PENSION 
h follows 2. "E i . 
, ng cases constitute grounds for suspension: (1) three grades o 
KT Urses carrying three or more semester hours of credit or the equiv- 
‘) One two grades of F in such courses in the first semester on probation; 
Y Stade of F in such courses in any later semester on probation. Two 
t 
NI Probation and suspension are applicable as stated to m" etd fxs 
ue a (12 semester hours or more) during the fall or spring semester. Students enro 


Yuion, “Mester hours during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the 
aa Subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their record for 12 semes- 
“itiples thereof, rather than on their record in any one semester. 
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grades of D will be treated as equivalent to one grade of F in determi 
suspension. Any grades of D or F replacing earlier grades of I will be y 
sidered a part of the record for the semester during which the Z is remo" 
A student who is subject to probation for the third time, whether SUC 
or after an interval, is suspended. ed 
A student suspended for poor scholarship cannot register for courses ; 
as an auditor. A student may apply for readmission after the lapse of w^ 
the fall or the spring semester. The student must then submit evidence 
Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing that he or she !5 pol 
qualified to pursue college work. A student suspended twice for poor sc 
ship will not be readmitted. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 

Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfa¢ y 
may be reported by the instructor to the appropriate dean and to the "| 
mittee on the Use of Correct English. The chairman of the committe? ith 
assign supplementary work, without academic credit, varying in amoun 
the needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to à cour y 
regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delay ot 
failure to make up such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the 
mittee and the dean. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ASSOCIATE'S DEGREES 


RESIDENCE fol 
didat? 


The last 18 semester hours must be completed in residence as a Can alify 
the Associate's degrees. A portion of the academic work taken to qu fW 
degree candidacy (see page 16) may be accepted in partial satisfaction ps 
residence requirement, if the courses are approved as part of the stude 
gree program. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 


The last 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the area 
tration, must be completed in residence as a candidate for the deg 
Unless special permission is granted by the appropriate dean to purs j 

elsewhere, the work of the senior year must be completed in res! * gs” 
requirement applies to students transferring within the University as ordet {0 
students transferring from other institutions. The 15 hours taken x d 


ctt 

of y l 
E 

ree wot 


1 1 : > . of T a 
be considered for degree candidacy may be counted in residence. e vi n? 
tions governing military students who are transferred when they af 
semester hours of their degrees, see page 33. com" 


Transfers.—Transfer students from other colleges or universite theif 
plete satisfactorily at least 12 semester hours of the required wor 
of concentration in residence as a candidate for the degree sought. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES in yi 
ered pos 
«the 


No more than 12 hours of professional courses, e.g., courses off 
of the University other than Columbian College, may be includ 


ed in 
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Mired for the b 


y achelor's degrees in Columbian College. Students electing 
"Ofession 


al courses under this rule must obtain the approval of the dean 
Ye registration, 


i OCIATE IN ARTS IN GENERAL STUDIES 


pay Advisor: John H. McCalla, College of General Studies; Building F, Room 
p ""lephone 676-7016. 

E. the satisfactory completion of the requirements set by Columbian Col- 
a Arts and Sciences, the degree of Associate in Anon pAg Studies 
hg, "Ted. Students who plan to continue working toward an off-campus 
ty Mors degree offered by Columbian College must apply to the dean upon 
tton of the requirements for the degree of "m caia joder equ 
After orms for this purpose are available at um arp " — - v" 2 
General Co A the "qu: for av te o unm cig fu , ` 
tn .. tudies, students may wish to transfer to an on-campus egree pr 
linn Within the University, or they may wish to transfer to another ad 
"Wire OWever, modifications in admission, advanced standing, Fw um 
UM ments permitted in the Associate in Arts in General Studies egree 
ig," may not be accepted in transfer. Therefore, while registered for this 
si * Students should meet the requirements of the college, A: E ak 
"s to Which they wish to transfer. The entrance requirements of the col- 


L^. Schools of the University are stated in this catalogue and in the 
Li : AT ir 

to, raduate and Graduate Bulletin of the University. PAESE 

4 i N 1 $ eO Tibe A ag ma 7 

‘tion arship.—The system of grading is described on pages 29-30. For regu 


concerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see page 45. 
r s 
icum 
T l xcd 
evi factory completion of 60 semester hours of college work in the fol- 
Te $ Curriculum is required. Students who plan to pursue a bachelor’s de- 
Mra advised to plan their Associate’s program so that they will satisfy the 
Sites to the degree of their choice. 


K Semester 
Ray UNICATIONS Hours 
Bb a 10, 11 .............. 6 
Ay l, ll, 111, or 121 3 
Nes 
ne 9 2 .n 
Q4, Mester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71-72; Engl 
imp, 55-46, 51-52, 71-72; Mus 3, 4; Phil 50; Rel 9, 10, 59, 60 .......... 9 
JR 
cy ^ND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 
M; Courses selected from the following: BiSc 3-4, 11-12; Chem 3-4, 
l ont, 1-2, 3, 4; Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31, 41, 42, 51, 52; Ocea 101, 
Ye 3-4; Phys 1,2, 3,.4,9-10; Stat 51,54. 301-21 LL oss OMEN 9-12 
hag SCIENCES 
e 
Patma ester hours are required, each course chosen from one of two de- 
Vo $1 > Selected from the following: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-25 
Po and 52: Hist 39-40, 71-72; PSc 1 or 3, 2; Psyc 1, 8, 22, 29; i 
tiyg 0 AER, A I HET ERE Te fand 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BACHELOR OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Faculty Advisor: John H. McCalla, College of General Studies; Building F» Row 
104, Telephone 676-7016. at 
The Bachelor of General Studies curriculum aims to provide the adult part 
student with the opportunity to obtain a broad education. For that reu, 
course work required in the first and second years is distributed among". 
munications (written and oral), the humanities, natural and mathemati 
ences, and the social sciences. In choosing the third- and fourth-yeaf : Ji 
work required in departments related to their concentration, students § 
obtain counseling through the faculty advisor. j 
Students planning to work toward master's degrees are advised to plan i 
bachelor's programs so that they will meet the prerequisite requirements p 
school or college of their choice. Students planning to enter graduate uw 
which require a reading knowledge of a foreign language are advised to 1? 
two years of one foreign language in their bachelor's program. st 
Scholarship.—To qualify for graduation, 120 hours of course work ff 
passed and an index achieved of 2.00 based on courses passed with gr? ip 
A, B, C, or D. The index is obtained by dividing the number of quality ^ y 
by the number of semester hours of courses passed with grades of A, ^ ^ d 
D. Both the number of quality points and the number of semester © m 
courses are based on the student's record at this University. The pen 
computed from a numerical equivalent assigned each grade: A, four po! whið 
three points; C, two points; D, one point, for each semester hour wá 
the student has registered. Courses marked F, W, Z, I, IP, NC, or C co 
considered in determining the index, though courses passed with d o” 
toward the 120 overall requirement. (When a formal grade is recorde indet 
Incomplete, the new grade will be included in the computation of the pti 
Grades in courses taken at another institution are not considered in © 
the index.) i cour 
Students must also achieve no lower than the grade of C in feque satish ’ 


p! 


in the selected area of concentration. A D in a required course hee th 

curricular requirement in the area of concentration and may count of pou 

total 120 hours, but it shall not count toward the minimum number 

required in the area of concentration. ae conc 
The system of grading is described on pages 29-30. For regulation 

ing probation, suspension, and readmission, see page 45. 

First and Second Years md 

jou 

COMMUNICATIONS , é 
OTEN 10; 14 oa A eas TEU E a à i 
y E T R SETE E A a mmm 
SEDI L TL y a E E 121" EA E A SE AOE iP RR 

HUMANITIES* g 
=. x ; En 
Twelve semester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 1127% e 
43-44, 45-46, 51—52, 71-72; Foreign Language (2 years of one langu ee i 
Mus 3 and 4; Phil 50; Rel 9 and 10, 59, 60; Slav 91-92 .......«m" 

è << oyes 

* Students who plan to continue study for advanced degrees are urged to fulfill the 27° 


option 
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NA 
TURAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 


Si ; : ? 
XX to eight semester hours selected from the following: BiSc 3-4, 11-12; 
em 3-4, 5-6; Geol 1-2, or 3 and 4; Ocea 101, 102, 103-4; Phys 1 and 


' Or 3 and 4, or 9-10 SD Read IE rh Mes Fe Le Soc i tiia 6-8 
i . : : 
X to eight semester hours selected from the following: Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 
MEER 48,51; 52; Stt 35:385 101-2 reis iet 6-8 
3 
CAL scii NCES 
Eee semester hours selected from two of the following combinations: 
PR 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 51 and 52; Hist 39-40, 71-72; 
l and 2, 2 and 3; Psyc 1 and 8, 1 and 22, 1 and 29; Soc 1 and 2 ....... 12 
ELE 
CTIVES (depending on science option) pecccenesee ` depre nid 5 y 
60 


T " 
tira and Fourth Years 


Conce: AR . : i iti i 
e llrations are offered in economics, history, mathematics, political sci- 
’ Psychology, and sociology. 


Con 
f CENTRAT ION REQUIREMENTS (to be selected in consultation with the 


ET 
"ulty advisor) : 
100.1... : 
mlevel courses in the department of the selected area of concentration... 24* 
Ses in two or more related departments...............«« ennt 18* 
ME ibus o o) eor sd prot seno aprono m ee 18* 
LS - 120 


“ate in Science in Cartographic Science 
Soins, ; 
"late in Science in Geodesy 
hel . 
°F of Science in Cartographic Science 


Che] n 
°F of Science in Geodesy 


elor of Scie 


Cult, : ~ 
ad 4 Advisor: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Cartography, Geodesy, 
hone 676 araphy; Telephone 946-3557. Counseling by appointment only, Tele- 

-/000 


nce in Oceanography 


e 
Cou A : 
Of S6 Work in these two- and four-year curricula is offered both on and 


ate ND However, the cartography, geodesy, and oceanography courses 
the oes. Only at selected off-campus locations. All of the required courses in 


w ea i : : 
"ler thi Sraphy curriculum are not offered every year, full-time students who 

5 S curriculum must do so with the understanding that they may not be 
~~ ~Mplete the degree requirements in four years. Students are advised 
8 semester hours of 
courses: students selecting Sociology as an area of concentration are required to 
both areas students must also take 24 


| ec take 
y, Ve Pai Ung Psychology as an area of concentration are required to take 1 


M Semes, 
Ste, ter hours of 100-level Sociology courses. In 


TS o 
Courses in two or more related departments 


* hoy, 
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to be sure they meet all prerequisites and register for courses in the prescribed 
sequence. Following is a listing of these off-campus locations, the distance 
campus, and method of available transportation. Students attending '! 
classes are expected to make their own arrangements for transportā 
(Many students arrange private transportation on the first night of class 


Distance Method d 
Facility in miles Transport 
NOAA-Gramax Building, 8060 13th Street, lic 
Silver Spring, Md. 9 Pub 
NOAA-Page Building, 2001 Wisconsin Ave- plic 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 2 pu 


NOAA-NBOC-2, 5640 Nicholson Lane, 
Rockville, Md., telephone 443-8626 for 
T ssien S S f ve. e H 
A assignments (Wisconsin Ave. Rt ùg public 

DMA-Hydrographic Office, Federal Office 
Bldg. No. 4, Suitland, Md. 

DMA-TOPO Command, 6101 MacArthur 


ivatt 
12 Priv 


lic 

Blvd., N.W., Washington, D.C. 7 aee 
U.S. Geological Survey, Reston, Va. 20 , 
virem” 


Entrance requirements are stated on pages 16-19; residence req 
are stated on page 46. 3 gat 
The system of grading is described on pages 29-30. For regulations re 

ing probation, suspension, and readmission, see page 45. 

The Associate in Science degree may be granted to a student who h 
pleted 60 semester hours in courses listed under either the cart 
geodesy option. The Bachelor of Science degree may be granted to E ge 
who has completed 120 hours in courses listed under either cartogt@P » 
desy, or oceanography. 


General Requirements genet? 


All candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science will pursue : Exc 
arts and sciences curriculum until they begin work in their major p p 
for two general course requirements, all curriculum requirements 
these degrees are established by the major field program. 
The two general requirements are the following: adequil* 
1. Each student must, during the freshman year, demonstrate, or bY 
achievement in the field of English Composition, either by ex pot be 
taking English 9 or 10 and English 11 or 12. This requirement ™ 


postponed. kea meo 
2. Each student, at some point in the college career, must under rl A 


ingful initiation into the three divisions of knowledge: humanities, ; 
mathematical sciences, and social sciences. As each major field = o the? 
one of these three areas, the requirement may be fulfilled by taking p e) 
six semester hours in each of the other two areas. These six credits e stude” 
approved introductory courses, or in approved advanced courses l ived 1 
is qualified and receives the instructor's permission. Courses simply E pept 
credit assigned) cannot satisfy the meaningful initiation requiremen 

ments and programs are listed below under the three categories. 
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HUMANITIES NATURAL AND MATH- SOCIAL SCIENCES 
te ; EMATICAL SCIENCES American Civilization 
s Asian Languages Biological Sciences Anthropology 
En Te Literatures Cartography Economics : 
' T ish Chemistry Geography and Regional 
anic Languages Geodesy Science 
Muss Literatures Geology History 
Phiten Mathematics Journalism i 
eio Phy Oceanography Political Science 
' o Phvsics Psychology 
rep Languages Statistics Sociology 
‘Slay; Literatures 
vic Languages 
"er Literatures 
ech 


and Drama 
ASSOC), » 
CIATE IN SCIENCE IN CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


e fi " > 
! ollowing requirements must be fulfilled: 


> The general requirements in English. 

3 l'érequisite courses — Cart 1, 2. i 

' ‘“€quired courses in related areas — (a) Math 31, 32; (b) Geod 12, 17, 
106; (c) At least two courses from Geology, Physics, Chemistry, or 

4 p *anography. 

` “quired courses in the major — Cart 102, 104, 111, 115, 116, and 125 

9r 126, To remain in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a stu- 
dent must maintain an average grade of B in required courses in the 

s, Major, 3 
“lectives selected in consultation with the advisor. Recommended: Cart 
07, 120, 121, 131; Geod 110, 117, 119, 150, 151. 


Asoc. 
lATR rw a 
ATE IN SCIENCE IN GEODESY 


e : 
| lowing requirements must be fulfilled: 
2, 8eneral requirements in English. 
j p "*Quisite: Geod 17. 
“quired courses in related areas — (a) Math 31, 32, 33, 124; (b) Phys 
4. pot 3; (c) Cart 107. 
ered courses in the major — Geod 106, 110, 150, 160, and at least 
in, OUrse from Geod 117 or 119, 151, 156, 161, 165-166. To remain 
an 800d Standing and to qualify for graduation, a student must maintain 
3, Ble age grade of B in required courses in the major. 
pute selected in consultation with the advisor. Recommended: Math 
> 153, 157;+ Phys 161; Stat 157-58;t Ocea 101, 105, 110; Geol 1 
T3 or 21 4 : É 
Men 
LT “OR OF SCIENCE IN CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


ollow; 

i nel er 

l, g requirements must be fulfilled: 

Ge. 8eneral requirements as stated above. 

NN Nguage c 

LE TY 
Pus 


Course, 


“ M , 
Ourses (normally the first two years) are considered ''tool studies’ and are not 
ment of “meaningful initiation" in the humanities. 
See the current Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin for course description 
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Prerequisite courses — Cart 1, 2. 

Required courses in related areas—(a) Math 31, 32, 33; (b) Geod 12, 13 
17, 18, 106, 110; (c) At least four courses from Geol 1 or 3 or 21,” Phys 
1 or 3, 14,* 15,* Chem 11-12, Ocea 101—102 or 103-104. 

Required courses in the major — Cart 102, 104, 107, 108, 111, 115, 116 
120, 121, 125 or 126, 131. To remain in good standing and to quali 
for graduation, a student must maintain an average grade of B in requ! 
courses in the major. 


. Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. Recommended: p 


117, 119, 150, 156; Cart 113, 128, 135; Phys 11-12;* Ocea 11, 
Math 124, 153. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODESY 


The following requirements must be fulfilled: 


The general requirements as stated above. 

Prerequisite courses — Geod 17, 18. tb 
Required courses in related areas — (a) Phys 1 or 3 and 15;* (b) Md 
31, 32, 33, 124; (c) Cart 107; (d) Geol 1 or 3 or 21;* (e) Oca 
and 102 or 103-104, 105. él 
Required courses in the major — Geod 106, 110, 150, 151, 160, ^ 
and at least 4 courses from Geod 117, 119, 156, 158, 165-166, To © taid 
in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a student must main 
an average grade of B in required courses in the major. Math 
Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. Recommended: 62;" 
113,* 139, 140, 141,* 142,* 153, 157;* Ocea 110; Phys 161, 
Stat 106,* 110,* 114,* 157—58.* 

Students considering graduate studies should acquire a reading kno 
of either French, German, or Russian. 


wledg? 


l BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN OCEANOGRAPHY 


* Campus course. See the current Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin for co 


| The following requirements must be fulfilled: 


The general requirements as stated above. 

Prerequisite courses—Ocea 11, 101 and 102. 

Required courses in related areas — (a) At least two courses f 
of the following: Biological Sciences, Chemistry, Geology and 
(b) Math 31, 32, 33; (c) Cart 107, 108. T 120 
Required courses in the major — Ocea 105, 106, 110, 112, 114, 1 "132 
and at least three courses from Ocea 107, 111, 113, 122, 124, l st ent 
135. To remain in good standing and to qualify for graduation, " majo 
must maintain an average grade of B in required courses 1n the 


rom each 
physi 


Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. ed? 
T ding know! 
Students considering graduate studies should acquire a reading 


of either French, German, or Russian. 


urse descriptio? 
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E 
PECIAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 


eres 
vicemen’s Opportunity College (SOC) 


cn Washington University has been designated a Servicemen's Opportun- 
ome ege (SOC). SOC provides opportunities for active duty servicemen and 
ùt i » pursue educational program goals through courses offered on base, 
tof A Pins, on weekends, and at other nontraditional times. In sup- 
mal the concept, George Washington University, while still maintaining its 
i academic standards, assumes the responsibilities of meeting the educa- 
W Deeds of an individual serving in the Armed Forces. Provisions have 
tga tblished whereby these individual needs can be met. Specifically, in- 
Nate's $ who apply for admission as degree candidates for either the Asso- 
legs 6 Bachelor's degree from George Washington University's Columbian 
deny `a Arts and Sciences may, at their request, be designated as SOC stu- 
W of, Uch students will be assured of a degree completion program through 
* agreement that follows: 


AG 
; REEMENT 


Mi 

er Washington University, a Servicemen's Opportunity College, agrees to 
Ly ng: 

eral admission to Associate in Arts in General Studies or Bachelor of 
York ,."udies degree candidacy, the student may take the required course 
ke der on or off campus. Regardless of where taken, courses of study 
qui ile a degree candidate may be applied toward the degree sought, as a 
‘ble "us Or an approved elective. Although the grade of D is not accept- 
Wy. transfer. it may be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. It may 
Ir t jet. be counted toward the total number of semester hours required 
Wo, p Sree, and it should not be repeated. Courses will be taken from 
tio ashington University unless the serviceman is transferred to a lo- 
" 9t served by this University. In the case of transfer and in consid- 
le 9f the student's future assignment, arrangements will be made between 
"wur, pot and the assigned counselor by the College of General Studies to 


be" Adya rre 
‘tions 1 Ced standing for academic studies taken at other accredited insti- 


1 W : = : 
‘ation, here such studies meet the requirements for the degree, or by exami- 


7 ù maximum of 42 semester hours allowed for the associate’s degree; 
A Withi ™ of 90 semester hours allowed for the bachelor's degree.) i 
M the maximum of 42 hours of credit allowed for advanced standing 


ant of G 


Ay o eneral Studies degree, a maximum of 60 hours may be obtained 


n a: 

nl: Co * or combination of the methods below. 
lp €8e-Leve] Examination Program (CLEP) Subject Examinations.— 
J€ct Examinations are offered in more than 20 subject areas. These 
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tests measure achievement in the equivalent of specific college-level count 
(Credit may not be earned by passing the examination after having taken 
equivalent course.) Maximum credit allowed for Associate’s degree, 30 $è 
ter hours; maximum allowed for Bachelor’s degree, 60 semester hours. 
didate for a degree from any school at this University must seek departme 
approval prior to taking the examination in order to receive credit for 4 T 
Subject Examination. (Credit—advanced standing—is not given for the col 
algebra-calculus, and college algebra-trigonometry subject examinations.) A 
2. College-Level Examination (CLEP) General Examinations —CLEP g 
eral Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics; social sciences 
manities; natural sciences; and English composition. ( Credit—advanced § " 
ing—is not given for the General Tests in English composition and mat £ 
ics.) Maximum credit allowed, 18 semester hours. n 
3. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Special Departmental Exam! d 
tions.—A student may request any department of Columbian College to S 
a special examination covering the subject matter of any specific j 
(If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is available, the department T" 
choose to employ it.) The student who performs satisfactorily may ation 
credit (advanced standing), waiver of requirement, or both, at the dist 
of the department. (A student who has previously taken examinations to fot 
course requirements may not, however, at a later time take examinati yy 
credit in the same courses.) Special departmental examinations will nO ati 
be of at least three hours’ duration. A fee of $25 for each course exam gwel 
is charged for preparing, administering, and grading. Maximum credit 
for Associate's degree, 30 semester hours; maximum allowed for Bac 
degree, 60 semester hours. 


Jor’ 


hours if 


4. Service Schools.—A maximum of 30 (or a maximum of 12 pasis 
courses are "professional") semester hours may be obtained on ea with the 
service schools satisfactorily completed, as evaluated in accordance Force 
“Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed m 
issued by the Committee on Accreditation of Service Experience. -pilit 
such subjects are counted as electives. No credit will be allowed for 
experience as such. ay 

5. Correspondence Courses.—A maximum of 15 semester hours " jleg 
earned through the successful completion of correspondence courses he ally * 
level which are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or à region” 
credited college or university, studi 

III. The minimum requirement for the Associate in Arts in Gener, 
degree is 60 semester hours; the minimum requirement for the p 
General Studies degree is 120 semester hours. A minimum of 18 gem ors de 
for the Associate’s degree and a minimum of 30 hours for the Bache com 
gree must be completed at George Washington University, but "-— poi 
pleted at any point in the student's program of study. At least 6 seme 
in the selected area of concentration must be taken at this University: js? 

IV. The College of General Studies will handle and coordinate p 4 deg 
tive matters and be the point of contact with the college granting will ap 
The provisions as stated in the College of General Studies Bulletin l 
in all cases not specifically mentioned in this agreement. udi 

V. Tuition and fees will be as stipulated in the College 0 
Bulletin on a year-to-year basis. 


fi 
f General 
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us Students accepted under this program are subject to the probation and 


pension regulations of the University, and are required to maintain scholas- 
* standards. 

V 

ll In addition to trained counselors, University representatives are as- 


n f 
"ened to each installation to assist in the counseling function 


Ate 
tlerated Degree Completion Program 


The 

a, * Accelerated Degree Completion Program is available at the Washington 
ard in the District of Columbia. 

his Menerated Program may pyon üt an individus il to ape the ae. of 


"Nociate ; 
wy 2 


2 ) 
mt Or by examin: ation and according to the number of courses the student is 
LT P In. The program is designed for the highly motivated individual who 


ye complete a program of study in a limited period of time. Courses are 
Weeks in length; two nights a week. 


uate School of Arts and Sciences 


M de “ulty of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences has academic juris- 

Over the degrees of Master of Arts in the field of Religion and Medical 

wa Master of Arts in Special Studies, and Master of Science in Special 

the E hen offered at off-c: impus locations these programs are administered 
lege of General Studies 


te 

Di t m 
Ma dept OF MASTER OF ARTS with a field in Religion and Medical Care 
eg eee Program offered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences under 


ton of the Department of Religion. 

i io Program of study is interdisciplinary and combines both professional 
1 aa, “Mic work. The intent of the program is (1) to provide training in 
"ei “mic graduate milieu of chaplains and clergymen whose professional 
Ad ac Ness might be incre: ised through the combination of clinical experience 
ON ‘mic Study; (2) to provide a program of study for those medical stu- 
“ ave a sense of the significance of theological insights for the care 
i, Orre ole Person and oy desire to combine their medical education with 
NN ative Study; and (3) to provide a program of research and study in 
: ti of religion a and - care for those whose theological training (e.g., 
at Sociology of religion) and interest are directed toward a vocation 
"hs ont. Support for the program comes from (1) clinical training pro- 
M Way, e National Naval Medical Center, National Institutes of Health, 
“T Reed General Hospital; and (2) the departments of Health Care 
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nts of the 


Administration, Psychology, Religion, and Sociology, and departme 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences. i 

The program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the fie 
of Religion and Medical Care consists of 36 semester hours of approved o 
work with or without a thesis and the passing of a Master's Comprehens! 
Examination. 

For information concerning admission requirements and the specific re 
ments for the degree, contact the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences or 
chairman of the Department of Religion. 


quit” 
the 


MASTER OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES AND 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN SPECIAL STUDIES 
t$ 

These degree programs provide a course of study appropriate to those stude" 
who wish to emphasize interdisciplinary work. They are offered both 08 " 
off campus. The off-campus programs can only be offered for a group K of 
dents with mutual educational goals. The programs allow a maximu j 
flexibility; however, they must be developed around identified objectives iy 
must provide a structured sequence of study toward these goals. uo i 
representatives will work with interested groups to develop suitable prog the 
The contemplated curriculum must be approved prior to admission 
Graduate School. A student interested in interdisciplinary work leading 
of these degrees who is not in a group program must register on campus. AB 

For detailed information on the regulations of the Graduate School 9 glt 
and Sciences, see the Handbook for Graduate Students and the Undergr? uat 
and Graduate Bulletin, available at the office of the dean of the 


School of Arts and Sciences. 


Academic Workload " 
A full-time student in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences p iste! 

for nine to 12 semester hours each semester; a part-time student must 

for six semester hours each semester. These requirements do not apply pouf 

student has fewer than nine semester hours (full-time) or six semester mot 

(part-time) remaining to complete the program. No student may ! 

than 15 semester hours during any one semester. 


Admission g 16, 
, sae O 
For detailed information, see “Admissions as a Degree Candidate, p 
and page 20. 
Requirements for the Degrees : m 
: ork in i 
The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of course -— scien 
a majority of courses in the arts and sciences (e.g., economics, natu ont 


political science, psychology, sociology, statistics), with not more uicem 

third from any single department. There are no thesis or tool red "T 

Advanced undergraduate courses (those numbered 101-200) may | an 

in the program of study upon the approval of the Graduate Sd 7 

the provision that students complete additional work for graduate cre ate gch 
Each program of study must be approved by the dean of the Gradu 

of Arts and Sciences and the program advisors. 
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RESIDENCE 


p animum of 27 semester hours must be completed after admission to Mas- 
TS *gree candidacy. 


CHOLARSHIP 


aduate students are expected to maintain a minimum accumulative grade 
atrage of B (3.00) in all course work in the program of studies. Individual 
Partments may require a higher average. 

the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course in his pro- 
of studies, the Graduate School will require a departmentally approved 
en statement justifying the student's continuance in the Graduate School 
the Putlining the program to be followed. Continuation is contingent upon 
z "an's approval. When a grade of F is received for a course in the pro- 
sam of Studies, the grade is included in the student's grade point average 


Yheth 


er or not the course is repeated. 


Stam 
v: 


IN 
COMPLETE AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


&. Mitions under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete), 7P (Progress), W (Au- 
g ed Withdrawal) and Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) may be assigned are 
T 
ribed on page 30 
lane "Oving an Incomplete.—An "Incomplete" must be made up before the 
ae Of one calendar year. An “Incomplete” which is not removed within one 
Can dar year remains as a grade of 7 on the student's record. The grade of 7 
nx * removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equiva- 
» elsewhere, : 
Magy > 
ER S COMPRI HENSIVE EXAMINATION 
dm; 'S degree candidates must pass a Master’s Comprehensive Examination 
M i F F PM “> 
istered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
t gy dent who fails to pass the Master’s Comprehensive Examination may, 
thy , ¢Ptional circumstances, and with the approval of the department and 
Ue “N, repeat the examination at the next scheduled date. If the exam is failed 
ond time, no further opportunity to take the examination is permitted. 
W d 
Thdraw at 
Tad). ns 23 
and vite students w ho intend to withdraw from the Graduate School of vus 
ith, ences Should inform the School in writing. The last day for complete 


de, al Without academic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of 


A" of Abse 
dent Who is temporarily unable to continue the program of studies may 
Nena, “ave of absence for a specific period of time, not to exceed one 
“ave "w year during the total period of degree candidacy. When the period of 
hoo} P €xpired, it is the student's responsibility to notify the Graduate 
Uenig least two months in advance of a given registration period of the 
teg, A to re-register, If a student fails to re-register, candidacy is termi- 


nce 
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SPECIAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Master of Arts in Special Studies (Criminal Justice) 


A program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in spe 
Studies with a concentration in criminal justice is offered off campus 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. This interdisciplinary degree pro 
consists of study in criminology, forensic sciences, law, management p^ 
psychology, and sociology, and is particularly appropriate for law enforce 
personnel or for students considering a career in law enforcement. For { 
information, contact one of the following: Charles E. O'Rear, Chairman y 
the Department of Forensic Sciences, telephone 676-7319; the Office d 
Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676- T 
College of General Studies Staff Members—I. Ralph DeBelles, Manage , 
District of Columbia Programs, telephone 676-7061; Douglas Carter, ro 
of Maryland Programs, telephone 676 7022; Russell Lloyd Jr., Mana 


Virginia Programs, telephone 676-7040. 


Master of Arts in Special Studies (Legislative Affairs) 


; jó 
A program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special SU 
with a concentration in legislative affairs is offered off campus by the PT 
School of Arts and Sciences. The program, focusing on the Congres e p 
United States, includes course work in legislative theory and research, ! "n. 
cesses of politics, and public policy analysis. For further information S oft 
the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, T 
676—6210, or Nancy Berns, Education Specialist, College of General 
telephone 676-7067. 
avior) 5 
A program of study, developed by the Graduate School of Arts and sciet r 
which is interdisciplinary, emphasizing work in psychology, sociology: 4 W 
man resources development. It is designed to provide participants 
conceptual framework for understanding interpersonal and social re 
particularly within an organizational setting; an appreciation for the yg 


, ; seling y 
effective communication and a knowledge of techniques of cound” 4s if 
' work, and 9 


Master of Arts in Special Studies (Social and Organizational Beh 


group facilitation; an understanding of the sociology of 
pact on organizational structure, personnel retention, progr: f e 
and career growth; and a background in social systems, the nature 0 , 
ship, and the process of organizational change. For further informati? "a 
tact the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts an Ga? 
telephone 676-6210, or Nancy Berns, Education Specialist, College ° 


Studies, telephone 676-7067 


Master of Arts in Special Studies (Urban Learning) die’ 


; i ial 
The program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Spe Gradi 
by t yr 


with a concentration in urban learning is offered off campus $ y 
School of Arts and Sciences. The curriculum is designed to improv" ich vot 


educator's and city teacher's understanding of the environment Liber 
informatie’ ye 
nfor” es" 


she operates, with emphasis on social problems. For further 1 
tact the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
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None 676-6210, or Norma Calhoun, Education Specialist, College of General 


"dies, telephone 676-7023. 


Master of Science in Special Studies (Environmental Science) 


: Program of study leading to the degree of Master of Science in Special 
dies with a concentration in environmental science is offered off campus by 
e Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The curriculum is designed to 
ove the student's understanding of the environment in which he or she 
Tates with emphasis on problems of the work place. It includes industrial 
Jiene and health, environmental impacts, economics and resource manage- 
ten technology and public policy, and biostatistics. The course of study was 
lea Oped in cooperation with Department of Labor officials to meet the pro- 

nal requirements of personnel in the occupational safety and health fields. 
v further information contact the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School 
Me, tts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210; or College of Sewers Stsdine Staff 
i *rs—I. Ralph DeBelles, Manager of District of Columbia Programs, 
thane? 676-7061; Douglas Carter, Manager of — ie ines cci 
"roger 7022; Russell Lloyd, Jr., Manager of Virginia Programs, telephone 


v 
as Bt . ` . WERT T 
ler of Science in Special Studies (Human Resource Studies) 
wi Sram of study leading to the degree of Master of Science in Special Studies 
EN * Concentration in human resource studies is offered on campus on week- 
$, T d * " Am CUM ya : TT : 
be ay; he Program gives students a broad base in economic policy, social and 
L E ar o © i ys D le 
My oral theory, management theory and practice, and public policy analy 


a » ais fc © = 
Port nd seeks to provide policy analysts and management specialists an op 
, Uni " y ` y : «4^ Puede aiar oqi 
(tio ly to explore new conceptual developments and innovations where tra 


d 


à " theories and earlier techniques are proving inadequate. Courses are 
and cd at the University campus two weekends each month, Friday evening 
the op UY Saturday, over a two year period. For further information contact 
Ng ae Of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 
"lepho, 0; or Hal Serven, Education Specialist, College of General Studies, 
ne 676-7028, 
Mag 
ly a f Science in Special Studies (Oral Biology) 
Amy Peration with the Army Institute of Dental Research of the Walter Reed 
Xie," dical Center, a program of study leading to the degree of Master of 
le d ' Special Studies with a concentration in oral biology is offered by 
ice Taduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program is open to dental 
ml S serving on active duty with the U.S. Armed Forces or with other fed- 
Otaua iSS. For further information, contact the Office of the Dean of the 
"ione * School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210, or Edward B. 
' “ducation Specialist, College of General Studies, 676-7024. 


Ner bos 
An ? Science in Special Studies (Social and Economic Statistics) 

9 p M * . " . 
Mj, eram Of study leading to the degree of Master of Science in Special 
Sm wh à concentration in social and economic statistics is offered off 
ly to Y the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program is offered 


Students at the International Statistical Program Center of the U.S. 


J 
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Bureau of the Census. It is designed to give a knowledge of the theories E 
cepts, principles, and literature of social and economic statistics, and 

ground and management leadership in staff development as it relates to P 
ning and implementation of statistical analyses. The curriculum ie 

demographic and statistical methods, management and organization, ane. 
nomic and social development. For further information contact the 10 
the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-62" 


Master of Science in Special Studies (Telecommunication Operations) 


A program of study leading to the degree of Master of Science in 5 d 
Studies with a concentration in telecommunication operations is OMY j 


campus by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. This program ig 
signed to introduce personnel with technical backgrounds in commun gn 


to related work in the field of business administration, economics, infdt 
ment science, political science, sociology, and statistics. For further gti 
mation, contact the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of AS 
Sciences, telephone 676-6210, or one of the following College of Gener*, 

ies Staff Members—I. Ralph DeBelles, Manager of District of Columbia 
grams, telephone 676-7061; Douglas Carter, Manager of Maryland Prog 
telephone 676-7022; Russell Lloyd, Jr., Manager of Virginia Prog 
phone 676-7040. 


_— — 


School of Engineering and Applied Science — 


Jut 
Associate Director, Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences, NA 
ley Graduate Program: S.W. Yuan, Professor of Engineering and Appl! 
Tompkins 306, Telephone 676-6665 
Program Advisor of Coastal Engineering Research Center, Fort Bel 
Feir, Professor of Civil Engineering, Tompkins 109, Telephone 676-7179 cade 
The faculty of the School of Engineering and Applied Science has stra 
jurisdiction over the Master of Science, Master of Engineering Ad ered” 
Professional Degree, and Doctor of Science degree programs. When y o? 
off-campus locations, these programs are administered by the Colles 
eral Studies. 


is 
voir, ya: 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science in cooperati 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration’s Langley Researe 
a full-resident graduate engineering program at NASA-Langley» we 
Va. NASA-Langley's extensive scientific and engineering facilities 
ment are utilized whenever feasible. 
The program at NASA-Langley leads to the degree of Ma: cel 
the fields of acoustics, aeronautics, environmental modeling, struct ot: 
namics, flight sciences, fluid mechanics and thermal sciences, si ter si 
and materials engineering, and electrical engineering and comp" " d 
These programs are open to qualified NASA employees and are 


Ne 
on with - p 
h Cente ‘0 
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With the approval of the instructor, courses may be taken in nondegree status. 
Tograms in both electrical engineering and computer science are offered 
he Westinghouse Defense and Electronic Systems Center, Baltimore, Md., 
In computer science at the Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, Md. 


at t 


Admission 


F i 7 2 2 > ” 
r detailed information see “Admissions as a Degree Candidate,” page 16, 
Pages 20-21. 


Requirements for the Degree 
m minimum Master's degree program consists of 24 semester hours of ap- 
Wa graduate courses and a Master's thesis (equivalent to six semester hours). 
ram the approval of the department the student may elect an optional pro- 
Without a thesis which consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours of 
Proved graduate courses. All Master's candidates are required to pass a 
ster's Comprehensive Examination. Students whose undergraduate study 
E" not include necessary prerequisites may be required to take more than 
* minimum semester hours required. 
Pon admission the student is assigned an advisor. Programs of study are 
rmined by any prerequisites established and by the requirements of the de- 
tment in which the student wishes to study. The program of studies in 
Paration for the Master's Comprehensive Examination must be approved 
he Student's advisor and the appropriate department chairman. 


dete 


Dre 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Ades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail; and 
^ » Credit for satisfactory thesis completion. Whenever a grade is not assigned, 
Symbol 7 (Incomplete) or the symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) is re- 


torg V ( 

hens Students who receive two grades of F, or three grades below B, are 

aden from further enrollment in graduate courses and, ordinarily, will not be 
Itt 


€d to graduate study. 


GRap 
VATION REQUIREMENTS 


lo a ? * . * E 
"thesis Option.—A student may graduate with either: 


B of 33 course credit hours of B or better with no more than two grades below 
2 = Only one F is permitted; or m: at T i 
Yo more. 00 quality-point index with a minimum of 33 course cre it hours wi 
'e than two grades below B of which only one F is permitted. 
esis Option.—In addition to 6 credit hours of acceptable thesis, a student 
 Staduate with either: 

By i Course credit hours of B or better with no more than two grades below 
2, P only one F is permitted; or 
lo Mor 3.00 quality-point index with a minimum of 24 course credit hours with 

an two grades below B of which only one F is permitted. 


May 
l 


IN 


hdi AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 
With tiong Under which the grades of J (Incomplete) and W (Authorized 
^ Wal) may be assigned are described on page 30. 


dr 
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e rU 


Removing an Incomplete.—Although the grade of J may remain on th id 
m 


ords for a maximum of one year, the instructor should normally set à 
briefer period within which the uncompleted work must be made UP . 
grade of J cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking 
its equivalent elsewhere. An incomplete which is not removed within 0* 
calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 


RESIDENCE 


All work for the degree must be done in residence except when special perm 
sion is granted by the chairman of the department. 


MASTER’S THESIS 


In those programs requiring a thesis, the degree candidate must submit àP ^ 
ceptable thesis to demonstrate the ability to make independent use of the kno 9 
edge and discipline of thought acquired and developed by graduate stu n 
furnish objective evidence of constructive power in a given field, and to dem of 
strate the ability to communicate the results of the work in writing. M 
a suitable character for which the student has professional responsibility ous! 
be considered, whether done on or off campus, provided no significant 

of work is completed without supervision. " 
ate must su 


As a part of registration for the thesis course 299, the candid 
e form o gil 


the thesis area to the appropriate department chairman, on th 

able at the School office and approved by the faculty advisor. The i at 
must be submitted to the dean, on the form available in the School i 
the beginning of the semester in which graduation is expected. Registrati o. 
thesis 299—300 entitles the student, during such registration, to the ? de? 
the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. The $ the 
may consult the advisor, but the thesis is the exclusive responsibility 
student. ft 


C 

The thesis in final form must be submitted to the appropriate dep 

chairman by the date stated in the calendar for the semester in which ! ified 

didate enrolls in thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on the date ae the 

the student may be granted an additional semester. If the preparation T 

thesis extends beyond the three semesters, approval for an extension "t 
will be required and the student must reregister for thesis 300 and pay 


as for a repeated course. 
; a ability ® 
A thesis may be submitted in final form one time. The acceptabil? ttt 
thesis is determined exclusively by the Master's Comprehensive Ex is y 
committee. If the thesis is unacceptable, the student's graduate status 
nated. 
ted jon 


z : : s : »nroduc " 
Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and repro with at 


the thesis are available in the Office of the School. Accepted theses ost 
companying drawings, become the property of the University 
in the University Library, where the duplicate copies are boun 
available for circulation. 


and are de 
an d and ma 
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OPTIONAL MASTER’S PROGRAM WITHOUT A THESIS 


With the approval of the department, the student may elect an — e 
sram without a thesis which consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours o 


“Proved graduate courses. 


MASTER’s COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


After Completing the prescribed program, the student must pass a Master's 
mprehensive Examination to demonstrate substantial understanding of prin- 
bles and methods and their use in the area of interest. This examination may 
Written, oral, or both. A graduate student who fails any portion of the Mas- 
Comprehensive Examination on the first attempt may eoi nes - 
"re time if approval is given by the appropriate Examining ' crar 
* event of failure to complete the examination satisfactorily, the stude 

Waduate 


¢ 


Status terminates. 


"Me To COMPLETE MASTER’S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
A full. 
taleng 
"hts 


lime student in the Master's program is allowed a € dome 
ar years to complete all degree requirements, from the ate c vy cani 
first graduate-student status registration in porama, TEn N 
S, A part-time student in the Master’s program is — A H m 
ti P Calendar years. The time limit does not include any perio la , g = 
= as an unclassified student before admission to graduate gps seis " = 
hj Oes it encompass any specified period spent oa wore M. ~ 
Son: Readmission is required upon expiration of leave of absence 

Mitions and requirements then prevailing. i R dos: 
k tudents who do not complete degree requirements within t yy "e 
"iW cir graduate status terminated. They inay be — l o ir m 
tea Under conditions specified by the department chairman and app y 

fan, 


vist OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


Pr, schoo] of Engineering and Applied Science, in —— 

yy 8 Ground, Md.; Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Annapo a ^ mun 

Many Government. Fairfax, Va.; Goddard Space Ve erint ura ^x 

dy Ot Valley Industrial Complex, Cockeysville, Md.; men Phua LN 

N nee, Lynchburg, Va.; NASA-Langley Research Center, Ha pt M ane 

wel 'dnance Station, Indianhead, Md.; and Richard Montgomery g 
09 


Ockville, v d I graduate gram leading to the degree of 
Master Kville, Md., offers a graduate program leading 
p eT 

\ 


Se or “Ngineering Administration. The program is open to employees of 
8anizations and area residents. 
Ami 
‘nd “tailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page 16, 
âges 20.51. 
Re 


uir 
i ments for the Degree 


PUE i f ; ering Administration are 
LN Nuiremente for the degree of Master of eas M 
Me as those listed under the degree of Master of Science. 
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PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM* 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science has established the Professio 
degree program to provide an educational program for those students who ® 
interested in pursuing course work beyond the master's degree, with emph 

on applied subject material rather than on basic research. 


» deg 
Successful completion of the Professional degree program leads to the deg 
of Engineer or the degree of Applied Scientist. rio 

` „ducat! 
In the Professional degree program, the School adheres to the educat i 


* * p . LE a 4 

philosophy of increasing knowledge and understanding of the individu " 
4 - = i » . *atendt 

concentration on principles and their application. This approach is inten ‘a 


: i 
provide students a technical flexibility for successful adaptation tO rap t 


changing technology. Each program is individually planned according a 
requirem 


d gov 
ring ? 


student's background and needs and is subject to departmental 
This program has been designed to satisfy the needs of industry an 
ment for highly trained and educated technical personnel in enginee 
applied science. aft 
Courses in the fields of electrical engineering and computer scien yi 
offered at the Westinghouse Defense and Electronics Systems Center, 
more, Md. It should be noted, however, that some courses in this program 


offered only on campus. 


Admission 16 
" n r " -sata ” DÀ € 
For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate, pag 


and page 21. 


REQUIREMENTS 1 t mus 

l. Engineer.—To study toward the degree of Engineer, an applica? ot, 
possess a bachelor's degree and a master's degree in the area of eng n 

2. Applied Scientist.—To study toward the degree of Applied ensi 
naturàl science; and a master's degree in engineering, natural s 2d 
matics, or administration. Applicants having an equivalent quantitat is, 
ground may be considered as special cases by the respective departm® 


Scholarshi 
P » than 
more i 


No student studving for the Professional degree may receive re re 
" b " 3 ‘ , are ‘y? 
course grades below B. If more than two course grades below p us hic" 
: i m. „nt mus 
study is terminated and further enrollment is prohibited. A student 


a final quality-point average of 3.00 to receive the degree. 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE* neei 
The Doctor of Science degree program offered by the Sc 
and Applied Science is designed to prepare tie — d of knowle Bl 
scholarship by providing a broad but balanced background í 

guidance in the performance of research. It requires study of ! 
of learning as well as original research in the field of central 1 


nterrela he doe 
„terest. y [id 
acis; 92091 

. al basi, j 

toral program for each student is determined, on an individu . done in 


student and the advisor. Work for the doctoral degree must j ,, a 

» ram» 
tence prog 

* Complete information on the Professional degrees, and the Doctor of Sciens 


tained in the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin 
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dep 
the 9n campus except when special permission is granted by the chairman 


department. 
Admission 
Or dapa: 
s detailed information see "Admission as a Degree Candidate," page 16, 
» Page 22. ‘ 


R 
p Mltements for the Degree 


pg, Bram of study for the degree of Doctor of Science is divided into two 
ipn Æ first—made up of a study of interrelated fields of learning which 
r exam; M general area of research concentration culminates in the qualify- 
lir sy E The second- composed of research investigation of a Partic- 
‘Witten » à special field and the presentation of such research findings in 
Virement ISsertation- culminates in the final examination. The general re- 
i hours 3 for the Doctor of Science degree are (1) a minimum of 30 semes- 
rs degr ot credit in a formal program at the graduate level beyond the mas- 

See In preparation for the qualifying examination; (2) a reading knowl- 


‘Ye 
V^ 0f one fora; : b Ww 
4 One foreign language, preferably Russian; (3) the satisfactory comple- 


On ae 
{2t the qualifying examination; (4) a dissertation, equivalent to a minimum 
tiop ester hours; and (5) the satisfactory passing of the final oral exami- 
j| the ae must submit to the appropriate department five complete copies 
no ger tion and an abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of the disserta- 
E Sr than the date specified in the calendar. The abstract is included 
Micro announcement of the examination and is reproduced by University 
Mes tne Inc. One copy of the dissertation is also sent to University Micro- 
hy. 2c, 
ited Copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction 
RA ea ion, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by Univer- 
e for t "P. Inc., are available at the School office. The successful candi- 
Wer, © doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a fee to 
t i, Part Of the expense of printing the abstract of the dissertation, and for 


SIC car,: : d - x x 
“hs, Wit Service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted disserta- 


Tare 4, *CCompanying drawings, become the property of the University 

Teire a ed in the University Library where bound copies are available 
ation, ' : 

Noy 


JAGE 
Aq * REQUIREMENT 


M E Student should maintain a broad outlook as he pursues his study, 
T “re must have the capability of reading appropriate literature pub- 
“Rap, ^ foreign language. Accordingly, a reading knowledge of one foreign 
a llyin, Preferably Russian, must be demonstrated before admission to the 
dip ou mination If the student wishes to satisfy this requirement with a 
P a er than Russian, approval must be obtained from the doctoral ad- 
LET department chairman; permission to use a language other than 

St, © granted on the basis of its importance to the student's field of 


Ar ht 
"QU 

F e IREMENT 
by tion 


[4 


t > i : r 
9 the language requirement, an examination in a tool requirement 


mut 
"t Programming) may be established by the various departments. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 
To be admitted to the qualifying examination, the doctoral student must ach 
an overall academic average of 3.20 on a scale of 4 (a grade of A eq 
points; B, 3 points; C, 2 points; and F, 0 points). No doctoral student m" 
ceive more than two course grades below B. If more than two course "s 
below B are received, his graduate study is terminated and his further * p 
ment prohibited, Courses in which the student earns grades below tw 
included in the total semester-hour requirement for the degree. A studen 
receives any grade below B is required to consult with the advisor for 
view of the student’s program of study and discussion of possible e 
therein. 


School of Education and Human Development —  — 


The faculty of the School of Education and Human Development has ut 
jurisdiction over the Master of Arts in Education and the Education ue 
degrees, When offered at off-campus locations these programs are admi 

by the College of General Studies. 


Academic Workload i pr 
: . e - ; velop” 
A student registered in the School of Education and Human ee rd 
may enroll for nine semester hours or more if attending on à fo 
The maximum permissible load for a part-time student is six semester 


Suspension meth 
? 1 gt 1 " : elop 
Graduate Suspension in the School of Education and Human Dev d dh 
A student who receives the grade of C in more than six semester Y^ fer 
is subject to suspension. A student who receives a grade of F mus 
the dean before enrollment for further work. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION di 


Master of Arts in Education off-campus degree programs are 
cators who wish to increase their knowledge of professional bi 
formation and to prepare for special types of educational service tion of A 
private schools. They are also designed to further the prepara and p 
viduals for non-traditional areas of education in both the pY : 
sectors of society, regardless of clientele, age, or institutional "d á A 
The Master of Arts in Education degree programs offered - night 
centers are available in the following fields: elementary educatio chil y 
cation; human resource development; secondary education; 
special education; supervision and human relations; reading; 
ing; and vocational/special education. 


early," oo 
gene 
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ailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate," page 16, 
|. Page 19, 


he 

| Wirements for the Degree 

j^ Progr 

“Urse w 
| " 

| "Qüivale 


: ai F 2 cemeste 
am of study consists of a minimum of 33, 39, or 42 semester hours of 
Ork in core courses, depending upon the chosen field. The thesis 
nt to six semester hours) is optional. 


i 
“SIDENCR 

: n > [ore M > 
ace Standing is granted for approved courses taken at other accredited 
| “tutions; however, a minimum of 24 semester hours must be completed at 
ty, with no less than 21 semester hours completed after admission 
degree candidacy. 


l x 
o po niversi 
D Master’ 


k 

"OLAR SIE 
M nar: | ig. 
ap ality- point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students who receive 
de ot C in more than two courses are subject to suspension. Students who 
"s à grade of F must confer with the dean of the School of Education 
aman Development before enrollment for further work. 


Nog 
M g , 
1 {PLETE AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 
ndis: ) ^o "" 
iy lions under which the grades of / (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With 
) may be assigned are described on page 30. 
E i 7 1 > a 1 = 
teins oring an Incomplete.—The grade of I may remain on the record P 
Mane? Unless changed by action of the instructor who assigned the pera 
fp? me it is deemed appropriate, the grade may be changed and a E e 
Uy, ened if the requirements of the course or seminar have ade een 
t "le , d * " . d - x * , or 
"gd. When a grade of I is assigned, the instructor will either notify 


ix i - 7 > > i > > > 
‘h with the student a terminal date for completion of the requirements. 


ijs Who elect a thesis must register on campus for Educ T » 
“or an à e thesis subject must be approved in writing by v rem deg 
NN filed in the office of the dean. A statement of the Sc E E he 
aile Human Development standards for the thesis and prun akon d 
T ;egulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are avai 

Pa, € office of the dean. 


thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, addi- 
hol May be granted. The student must, however, be enrolled -— 
ong * Program (see page 32). If the preparation of the thesis Um s 
: hourg * additional time granted, the student must register for the entire 
esis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 
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TAKING COURSES ON CAMPUS 


; istet 
A student registered in a degree program off campus who wishes to regist 


a course on campus, must file a formal graduate application which m 
tained from the office of the dean of the School of Education and 
Development. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
red oF 


In addition to the course examinations, the candidate may be requiI* jiza 
cial 


a special three-hour comprehensive examination in the area of spè 


Candidates for the examination must be registered for the ro of? 
. c 

which it is to be taken, and must file a written application in the O i j 

dean of the School of Education and Human Development no later f 


days prior to the date of the examination. Degree candidates in p js 
quiring 33 semester hours may, with the approval of their academic * , 


re 
Ac p ehens!" 
take an additional three-semester-hour course in lieu of à compreh ni 


r hours e e 


amination. Degree candidates in programs requiring 36 semeste 4 
f the € 


may waive the comprehensive examination with the approval 0 


advisor. 


EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


The School of Education and Human Development provide ;alist i 
grams of advanced study leading to the degree of Education Spec "m. 
fields of administration and higher education. The program is for stu » 
master's degrees in education who seek further professional preparatio 


f 
S off-camp i 


Admission l 


| 
" e 
Candidate, pas 


For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree 


and 21. 


Requirements for the Degree 


A minimum of 30 semester hours beyond the requirements 
Master of Arts in Education is required. At least 21 hours as 
be in courses offered by this University, on campus OF in the pi " 
campus degree center to which the candidate has been admitte? m. 
approval of the advisor, the remaining semester hours of the prof ydf 
taken at another approved university, A maximum of five ox” om 
allowed for completion of the program. At least 12 of the wp the / 
must be in appropriate graduate courses in education selected ig 
lowing areas: (1) foundations and cognate study, (2) backgroun 
principles of the field of study, (3) an area of specialization. 
SCHOLARSHIP T4 
ation Specialist e 

(see page l 


Scholarship requirements for the degree of Educ 
as those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education 
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| TR 
* COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


| Sy 
| CCessful c 


tati ompletion of a six-hour written examination and/or an oral exami- 
on 


' at the option of the major field advisor, is required. 


$ = : 
“tool of Government and Business Administration 


The 
dicti School of Gov 


Bact Over the 


ernment and Business Administration has academic juris- 
sine degrees of Master of Science in Administration, Master of 
| ** Administration and Master of Public Administration. 


| E" principal objective of the School of Government and Business Adminis- 
3 to prepare its graduates for positions in the management of complex 
ations in both business and government. The degree programs are de- 
| it qq, Prepare students both for entrance into business and government and 
"cement to high-level management positions. 


| ani; 
4 


P 
aims in the School include examination of administrative principles and 
"ment T approaches to decision-making common to both business and gov- 
‘ther jue: © programs stress the points at which major policy decisions of 
Von, th SS Or government must give consideration to related policy deci- 
* not li * other. Emphasis is placed on the fact that management education 
Non f 


ped to organizational techniques but is, in the broadest sense, educa- 
man 


usine 


agement responsibility. 


OO» 
| ER OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 
hin Program le 


ading to the degree of Master of Science in Administration is 
tier. SCOntin 


ued. No admissions will be made after those for the Fall Sem- 
the Proo, Students admitted to this program have the option of continuing 
gram, or of transferring to another degree within the School. 


AST z 

Magy R OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OR 

M F PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Mpy courses within these degree programs are available at several off- 


i: S locati : : S 
iong ; Cations, ( onsult the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin for ad- 
Ormation and program requirements. 


OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS OF 
THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20332 


Education Director: Edward Corbin 
Office: Building 500 
Telephone: 767-5348 

Representative for the University: Hal Serven 
Telephone: 676-7028 

Open to military and civilian personnel 


Federal After-hours Program 


Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to everyone 


The following agencies participate in the Federal After-hours Program: 


BUREAU OF CUSTOMS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20229 


James J. Doherty, Chief, Training and Career Development Branch 
Office: U.S. Customs Service Academy, 3600 M Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 634-5060 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE ADMINISTRATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20230 j 


i 
Education Director: T. Bruce Robinson, Jr., Director, Employee pe 
Division 
Office: Room 3525, Main Commerce Building, 14th Street and 
Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 967-5075 


DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20573 


Education Director: Oscar Simon, In-Service Programs 
Office: Room 805, 1405 Eye Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 633-1354 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20415 NL 
el 


For information contact Employee Development Officer, Personn 
Relations Division 
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Office: Room 3H15, 1900 E Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 632-5430 


COAST GUARD, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20591 
WI. Barry, Chief, Training Section, Headquarters Civilian Personnel Branch 
(CAS-5/81) 


Office: Room 8112B, Nassif Building, 400 7th Street, S.W. 
Telephone: 426-2342 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20530 
Education Director: Ellis Berne 
Office: 521 12th St., N.W 


Telephone: 724-7492 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20210 


Office: Room C5510, 200 Constitution Avenue, N.W 


Telephone 523-6662 


DEPARTMENT O1 THE TREASURY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20226 


BUREAU OF GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 
Training Officer: Ruth White, Manager, Employee Development Branch 
fice: Room 544, Treasury Annex Number 1, Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Madison Place, N.W. 
| Telephone: 566-8775 


Gov P s 
OVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20001 


lcation Director: Edward E. Anderson, Acting Assistant Director, Employee 
‘velopment and Services 

mace: Room 207, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 

Telephone: 629-2997 


F ; 
EDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20591 


Edu. i2 du 
lucation Director: Rita Blake, Employee Development Specialist 


fice: Room 515, 800 Independence Avenue, S.W. 
“lephone: 426-3320 


"MAL RESERVE BOARD, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20551 


Educ... “re 
Ome Coordinator: Michael Bishoff, Resource Development Specialist 
fice: 20th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W 
*lephone: 452-3385 


E i 
T NERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20405 

Tain; & k's 
(apps Officer: Joel B. Gerstle, Director, Training and Development Division 


Office. f 2 
pace: Room 6215, 18th and F Streets, N.W. 
*lephone: 566-1278 
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INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20224 

David C. Barry, Chief, National Office Training Branch 
Office: Room 1013, 1111 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 566-6101 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20423 


Samuel D. Bingman, Jr., Director of Training 
Office: Training Branch, Room 6363, 1200 Constitution Avenue, N. W. 
Telephone: 275-7876 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20550 


Career Development and Training Officer: Sandra Menke 
Office: 1800 G Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 632-4106 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20420 


Education Director: Raymond L. Butler, Chief, Employee Relations and Ta^ 
Division 

Office: Room 100, Veterans Administration Main Building 

Vermont Avenue and H Street, N.W. 

Telephone: 389-3101 


Federal Communications Commission, Washington, D.C. 20554 


Education Director: Thomas Tate 
Office: Room A-108, 1229 20th Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 632-6304 or 632-6385 
Representative for the University: LeRoy S. Paul 
Telephone: 676-7062 


Forrestal Building, L'Enfant Plaza, Washington, D.C. 20314 


Education Director and Chairman of the Armed Forces Education 
Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 
Office: Room 3C147, Pentagon 
Telephone: 694-4514 
Program Coordinator: Fred McKinney 
Office: Room GE222, Forrestal Building 
Telephone: 693-8484 or 693-8485 
Representative for the University: Hal Serven 2 
Telephone: 676-7028 ilians gei 
Open to active duty military personnel, Department of Defense civ 
military personnel and other federal employees 


and ra 


p.C si" 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, 
Coordinator: Bernard S. Waterman 
Office: Room D-281, Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
Telephone: 693-8507 
Director for the University: Harry R. Page 
Office: Room 308, Hall of Government, 710 21st Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 676-7250 
Representative for the University: LeRoy S. Paul 
Telephone: 676-7062 


rces 
Open to students and faculty of the Industrial College of the Armed Fo 
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lj 
| brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


Ds Hill Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 
,"entative for the University: Nancy Berns 
*lephone: 676-7067 


Na 
1 Val Research Laboratory, Washington, D.C. 20032 


Bd 


ati Y . x , 

E Specialist: Sylvia Wahler 

T Ice: Navy Research I aboratory, Bldg 72 
ta "ltphone: 767.2956 


V Dre ; 
"resentative 


i for the University: Hal Serven 
e 


€phone: 676-7028 


OT 
SIN Security Station, 3801 Nebraska Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20390 


Weatinn e ‘ ` 
E^ Services Officer: Danny Snare 
he rege hone: 282-0860 
eje tative for the University: LeRoy S. Paul 
*phone: 676-7062 


Naval Tele 


Aveny (qute rm Command, 4401 Massachusetts 
e 


» N.W., Washington, D.C. 20370 
cati 4 
"w^ Director: Allen Price 

R n Phone: 282-0371 

Tentative for the University: LeRoy S. Paul 

‘Phone: 676-7062 

Uni 

te 
Walt : States Army Institute of Dental Research 
h *ed Army Medical Center, Washington, D.C. 20012 


3 Qo 
| lone] David Brunner, Chief, Professional Development 
Tes: Building 40 
rese One: 576-3443 
Tel Native for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Oen (Phone: 676-7024 
" military personnel assigned to duty and graduate study at USAIDR 
ashi 
m “ston Navy Yard, Washington, D.C. 20374 
N cg. Archibald, Head, Education and Training Branch 
wie Building 92, Anacostia Naval Station 
0 i: Be, for Achievement: James Woods 
Telepi uilding 92, Anacostia Naval Station 
Rap, none: 433-3182 
Office. Ro opment Officer: Doris Moore 
» Teleph COM 202, Building 172, M and 9th Streets, S.E. 
à ‘Phone: 433-4954 y 


ntative ki i 
4 Tel lVe for the | niversity: Nancy Berns 


e 
in ip pone: 676-7067 
i Overnment and nongovernment employees 
"A 
RYLAND 
Aberg 


~ 


ee . 

. n Proving Ground, Md. 21005 

i: *n * * * . 
“sion Area Education Director: John L. Lichi, Chief, Educational Services 
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Office: Building 3146, Army Education Center, Aberdeen Proving Ground, M 

21005 

Telephone: (301)278-3385 
Representative for the University: Laurie Berrett 

Telephone: (202)676-7398 " 
Open to everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer of Aberdeen Pro 
Ground 


Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20331 


Education Services Officer: Lloyd J. Flynn 

Office: Building 3484 

Telephone: 981-6377 
Representative for the University: John Williams 

Telephone: (202)676-7029 misi 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Air Force and to others by pe 


Defense Mapping Agency, Topographic Center, Bethesda, Md. 20315 


Education Director: Gene Hastings, Chief, Training and Development Division 
Office: Erskine Hall, 6500 Brooks Lane 
Telephone: 227-2147 
Representative for the University: Laurie Berrett 
Telephone: (202)676-7398 
Open to employees of the Defense Mapping Agency, Topographic Center, 
by permission, obtained at least one week prior to the first week of classes, 
Training and Development Division, Telephone 227-2147 


d oU 
an "T 


Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 21010 


Education Officer: Robert P. Mehr 
Office: Building 4475, Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 21010 
Telephone: (301)671-2166 

Representative for the University: John Williams 


Telephone: (202)676-7029 Ant? 
Open to everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer of Edgewood 


Fort George G. Meade, Md. 20755 
Education Director: Bruce Blevins 
Office: Building B393, Army Education Center 
Telephone: (301 )677-6421 
Representative for the University: John Williams 
Telephone: (202)676-7029 " 
«de : x rt Geo 
Open to everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fo 
Meade 


Goddard Space Flight Center, Greenbelt, Md. 20771 


Bruce Sieling, Employee Development 
Telephone: 982-4966 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: (202)676-7024 
d 


Md. 
Adv 


Montgomery County Public Service Training Academy, Rockville, 


Education Director: Karen J. Plucinski, Coordinator, Police Professional 
ment Program 
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Off 
Tel 
tre 


Se: Public Service Training Academy, 10025 Darnestown Road 
phone: 279-8250 
a ntative for the University: Robert Engle 
‘Phone: (202)676-7025 
ontgomery County employees and to others by permission 


N 
“tonal Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


onion proctor: Nick Szabados, Head, Training and Educational Services 
*: Building 123 
rlephone: 295-1751 
pm for the University: Laurie Berrett 
e E One: (202)676-7398 : 
titte, military and civilian personnel of the Navy, employees of the National 
*5 of Health, and to others as space permits 


Ni 
"4l Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Rockville, Md. 20852 


x 
Ome. Officer: Daniel E. Bella . 

Ville Ar 316, North Bethesda Office Center II, 5640 Nicholson Lane, Rock- 
Tw Md. 20852 
tps Phone: 496-8481 
Tele ative for the University: Laurie Berrett 

ne tone: (202)676-7398 -— 

all employees of the Department of Commerce and to others by permission 


Um 
al 
h Academy, Annapolis, Md. 21402 


| orat 26 
Ales or for the University Programs: William W. Jeffries, Archivist, U.S. Naval 


On 
| Teh Nimitz Library 
me One: (301)267-2178 
Tee alive for the University: Edward B. Wright 
be 4p One: (202) 676-7024 
Nice military personnel, civilian government employees and to others by per- 


UN 

V Air Stat; 
" E Station, Patuxent River, Md. 20670 
"alg Head, Employee Development; Wanda Denton, Employee Development 


IN 


te: N Eu bp i 
Ty Naval Building 463, Civilian Personnel Department 
mare; (301)863-3734 or 863-3735 

r Telep ive for the University: Edward B. Wright 

Men tg 00e: (202)676-7024 
llitary and civilian personnel of the Navy and to others by permission 


"Nal 
n Gr 
- ^ Dental School, Bethesda, Md. 20014 
td; 
Mio ing Officer: Captain Stewart R. Elder, USN 
Office. irector; Captain Richard G. Shaffer, USN 
Tele . Uilding 122 
"none: 295-0064 
al * 
( Tei y ve for the University: Edward B. Wright 
m lo e (202)676-7024 
* Dental Soh Personnel assigned to duty and graduate study at the Naval Grad- 
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Naval Ordnance Station, Indian Head, Md. 20640 
Edward Drinks, Head, Training Division 
Telephone: (301)743-4506 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: (202)676-7024 
Open to everyone by permission of the officer in charge of the station 


Naval School of Health Care Administration, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


Commanding Officer: CDR William Auton, MSC, USN 
Executive Officer: CDR Patrick Collier, MSC, USN 

Office: Room 131, Building 141 

Telephone: 295-1314 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 

Telephone: (202)676-7024 Nav 
Open to military personnel assigned to duty under instruction at the US. 
School of Health Care Administration 


Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Annapolis, Md. 21402 


Jacqueline Nye, Head, Training Division 

Telephone: (301) 227-1204 or -1169 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 

Telephone: (202)676-7024 b pet 
Open to military personnel, civilian government employees and to others y 


mission 


David W. Taylor Naval Ship Research and Development Center, 
Md. 20007 


Jacqueline Nye, Head, Training Division 

Office: Room 113A, Building 8 

Telephone: 227-1204 or -1169 
Representative for the University: Laurie Berrett 

Telephone: (202)676-7398 search m 
Open to military personnel and civilian employees of the Naval Ship Re 
Development Center and to others by permission 


: : : (ding) 
Naval Ships Engineering Command (see Prince Georges Center Building 


Parklawn Building, Rockville, Md. 20852 


Education Director: Larry Livingston 

Office: Room 3A25, 5600 Fishers Lane 

Telephone: 443-7690 
Representative for the University: Robert Engle 

Telephone: (202)676-7025 aod ? 
Open to employees of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
others by permission 


Prince Georges Center Building, Hyattsville, Md. 20788 


Office: Civilian Personnel Office (Training), 3700 East-West Highway 
Representative for the University: Robert Engle 

Telephone: (202)676-7025 
Open to everyone 
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hein) c 
à - Security Administration, Baltimore, Md. 21235 


om. Center for Continuing Education: Eric Levi TNT 
*: Room 4-L-11, Annex Buik ling, Division of Training and Career 
» 'elopment, 6401 Security Boulevard 
he “phone: (301) 594 4529 
“Sentative for the University: John Williams 
I Phone: (202)676-7029 


0 *mployees of the Social Security Administration and to others by permission 


Ni 
“tang Federal Complex, DMA-Hydrographic Center, Suitland, Md. 20390 


Yen, 
ae Hastings, Head, Training Branch 
, Telepi Main Building, Room 140 


ly, rne: 227-2147 


S i 
T “ttative for the University: Laurie Berrett 
"Phone: (202)676-7398 


" wttghouse Defense and Electronic Systems Center, Baltimore, Md. 21203 
oe Education and Technology Training: Stanley F. Block 
r Teleph amore: Washington International Airport, Box 1693 
"Pent, 6: ( 301)765- 4447. 
, Te] Alive for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Phone: (202)676.7024 
*stinghouse employees and to others by permission 


" 


“ton A r 7 
uS Towers #2, 801 N. Randolph St., Arlington, Va. 22203 
Cn rus Education Office: Betty Kirkpatrick 
, Tele | Plaza #6, Room 582 
Lone Phone: 692-0198 
| Tte Native for the U niversity: Herbert K. Berthold 
UA 9ne: 676.7014 
* Others m pe to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense and 
n à Space-available basis. 


"A City, Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington, Va. 22203 
€ Jefferson Plaza; Crystal Square; Crystal Mall; Crystal Plaza: National 


: 
LA Education Office: Betty Kirkpatrick 
i al Plaza 7*6, Room 582 


^y epi One: 692. 0198 


nt 
ratte for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
be | to One: 676-7014 


“Rag, Avatary and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense and others on 
Vailable p. asis. 


L 


y High School, 3500 Old Lee Highway, Fairfax, Va. 22030 


pial Patrick L. Laing 
"ser, 5: 391-3525. -8350: Ext. 69 


tati 
Te Dhon LE for the U niversity: Jean Chen 
i * 676-7026 


"- tio m Engineer Center and Fort Belvoir, Va. 22060 


irector; Allen C. Reed 
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Office: Building T-1483 

Telephone: 664-6980 
Representative for the University: Sandra Garcia 

Telephone: 676-7063 E 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to others by permissi? 


Hoffman Building, 2461 Eisenhower Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 22314 


Education Director: Earl Sullivan 
Office: Room 724, Hoffman I 
Telephone: 325-0094 
Representative for the University: William C. Robinson 
Telephone: 676-7064 
Open to active duty and retired military personnel and all federal employees 


Robert E. Lee High School, Franconia Road, Springfield, Va. 22150 


Representative for the University: Sandra Garcia 
Telephone: 676-7063 
Open to all qualified students 


Lynchburg Virginia Center, First and Merchants Bank Building, Room 
Lynchburg, Virginia 24504 


Resident Coordinator: K. Dallas Wade 
Telephone: (804)845-6035 
Representative for the University: Alvin C. Jensen 
Telephone: 676-7020 
Sta TS i 214 
Marine Corps Development and Education Command, Quantico, V9 
Education Officer: Michael Rowse 
Telephone: (703)640-2828 
Representative for the University: Sandra Garcia 
Telephone: 676-7063 


Nassif Building, 5611 Columbia Pike, Falls Church, Va. 22041 


MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AND TERMINAL SERVICE 


Program Coordinator: Tony Lutz 

Office: Room 734, Nassif Building 

Telephone: 756-1088 
Representative for the University: William C. Robinson 

Telephone: 676-7064 loyecs 
Open to active duty and retired military personnel and all federal emP oy 


The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 20310 
orces 


Director of the Pentagon Education Center, Chairman of the Armed FoS 
tion and Training Advisory Council, and Education Officer for the = 
Philip F. Strauss 

Office: Room 3C147, Pentagon 

Telephone: 694-4514 


U.S. AIR FORCE 
Education Officer: Edwin Corbin 
Office: Room 5E410, Pentagon , 
Telephone: 697-1863 or 697-7074 s, pen? 
Representative for the University: William C. Robinson, Room 3C155, 
Pentagon Telephone: 694-4514 
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eph Telephone: 676-7064 


nly to active duty and retired military personnel and all federal employees 


ii Ctological Survey —— Center, Topographic Division, 12201 Sunrise 
Drive, Reston, Va. 22092 


ation Officer: Ellen Antholis, Employee Benefits Officer 
y. “phone: 860-6221 

‘tative for the U niversity: Laurie Berrett 

“ephone: 676-7398 


eS Westpark Education Center, Rt. 123, Tyson's Corner, 
“an, Va. 22101 


wel Services Administrator: Martha McGee 
ice: Personnel Office, MITRE Corporation 
y I'ltphone. 827-6671 


bs *nlative for the U niversity: Jean Chen 
*Phone: 676.7026 


“l Springfield High School, 6100 Rolling Road, Springfield, Va. 22150 


Tattlative for the U niversity: Sandra Garcia 


en "4 one: 676. 7063 
all qualified students 


0 
me Gaus LOCATIONS OF EDUCATION COURSES 
EACHERS 


hen stot Columbia Public Schools 
5 


Office Guines, Associate Superintendent of Instructional «^x 
Tee: ,, 90m 903, Presidential Building, 415 12th Street, 
EN “Phone: 724-4175 


Tae lative for the University: Norma L. Calhoun 
Phone: 676.7023 


‘S Tri- “County Center, Waldorf, Md. 20601 


ps i Dunkle, Program Counselor 

Telep homas Stone High School 
rg Phone: (301)843-6461 | 
Tee E for the University: Kathleen B. McElroy 

Phon : (202)676- 7249 : 
- 67 
P veer COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PRINCE FREDERICK, MD. 20 
aid 
Om, k Brown, Director of Personnel Services 


n *: Calvert County School Board, Dares Beach Road 
“Phone: (301) 535-1700 


| 
| 


TA, p. 20646 
Ri BR coun PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LA PLA M 
Wood 


wd M, Leviner, Director of Personnel Services 
Buildin 
rete: Charles County Board of Education, Health and Education g 
$ “Phone: (301)934-4671 
ta x 9 
MARY'S COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LEONARDTOWN, MD. 20650 
ond D. Rigby, Supervisor in Personnel 


Tei t. Mary's County School Board of Health Building 
Phone: (301)475-8971 
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Prince Georges County Public Schools, Upper Marlboro, Md. 20870 í 
Maurice Erly, Coordinating Supervisor of Staff Development and In-Service Trai? 
Office: Prince Georges County School Board 
Telephone: 627-4800, Extension 218 
Representative for the University: Kathleen B. McElroy 
Telephone: 676-7249 


TIDEWATER CENTER 
George Washington University Tidewater Center: James Noel, Assistant Dea? 
Office: 2019 Cunningham Drive, Hampton, Va. 23666 
Telephone: (804) 838-8444 
Open to any qualified individual m 
Serves the cities in the Tidewater area of Virginia and the following g0°V® 
installations: 
Camp Elmore, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


Education Officer: Major R. Harry, USMC 
Telephone: (804)444-6440 


Fort Eustis, Va. 23604 

Education Director: Michael A. Yannitello 
Telephone: (804)878-5508 

Fort Lee, Va. 23801 

General Education Director: William Brantley 
Telephone: (804)734-2605 

Fort Monroe, Va. 23351 

Education Director: Charles D. Fritts 
Telephone: (804)727-2454 

Fort Story, Virginia Beach, Va. 23459 


Education Director: E.F. Bolick 

Telephone: (804)422-7151 
Neo 
Guided Missile School/Fleet Anti-Air Warfare Training Center, pam 
Virginia Beach, Va. 23461 
Educational Advisor: William Eberling 

Telephone: (804)425-4473 


Educational Director (Base): E. R. Case 
Telephone: (804)425-4555 
Langley Air Force Base, Va. 23365 


Education Services Officer: Robert J. Dewey 
Telephone: (804)764-2962 


a, 23365 


NASA-Langley Research Center, Langley Field, Hampton, V 


Head, Training and Education Services Branch: Malcolm P. Clark 
Telephone: (804)827-2611 


Duty 
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| " 
Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


A 
IC, PSA: Roy Day 
Telephone: (804)444-3291 


Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia Beach, Va. 23460 
lcationa] Services Officer: S. R. Lacy 
Telephone: (804) 425-2182 
“PA: John Quane 
*lephone: (804)425-3129 


Nay 
"val Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Norfolk, Va. 23521 


E : : 
ational Services Officer: PNCF Eugene B. Dickneite 
*lephone: (804)464-7811 


Nave) oc 
al Supply Center, Norfolk, Va. 23512 


{raj ] É 
ming Director: W. H. Schenk 
*"lephone: (804)444-4912 


Naval vp 
al Weapons Station, Yorktown, Va. 23491 
ltec REN 
“tor of Training: William A. Jackson 
*lephone: (804)887-4831 


U : 

s. Atlantic Fleet, U.S. Naval Base, Norfolk, Va. 23511 
Uca s : 
7, Onal Services Officer: Lt. J. O'Briant 

telephone. (804)444-6945 


e ; 
Coast Guard, Res. Training Center, Yorktown, Va. 23491 


» Education Officer: Lt. William D. Kline 
“Phone: (804)898-3500, Ext. 336 


Us » ; 
t * Naval Regional Medical Center, Portsmouth, Va. 23708 


hin: 
Tela Officer: Eugene Rogers 
Phone: (804)397-6541, Ext. 561 


Us a 

vo, Naval Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 

h CFA. Ww 
Tel 


- Holmgren 
“Phone: (804)444-7020 


OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


FOLLOWING PAGES CONTAIN LISTINGS AND DESCRIPTIONS of courses offered 
NN departments of instruction and special interdepartmental programs. 
$ carrying the designation "Campus Course" are normally offered only 
Mpus. The courses as here listed are subject to change. The University 
Mes the right to withdraw any course announced or to change the course 
‘town herein. 


L 
ANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
LEGES AND SCHOOLS OTHER THAN ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


group courses—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for 
nts in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the 
E the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and —— in 2m 
E they may be taken by graduate students to make be -— aig ow 
r Cles or as prerequisites to advanced courses, but they may not 
Sec Staduate credit. | 
v'd-?roup courses —Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for 
in the junior and senior years. Except for accounting courses, they 
taken for graduate credit only upon the approval of the dean and the 
ind at the time of registration. Such approval is granted only with the 


l 3 iti ‘4 a 21 Je a 
NM that students must complete additional work to receive graduate 


" 


hir. À 
p ErOup courses—Courses numbered above 200 are planned primarily 
huis, date Students. They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to 
Seniors: they are not open to other undergraduates. 
Xy 
| "00r 
OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Mi "Umbered from 1 through 199 are planned for undergraduate credit, 
it . 5 


Y Übpr, certain courses may be taken for graduate credit when arrangements 
l to 0 J 


Ved in advance by the instructor and the dean. Courses wc ge 
a e , a ^ ai ; e 
àre planned for graduate credit and may in certain instances 
mM qualified undergraduate students. Courses numbered from 301 to 400 
arily for doctoral students. 
83 
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SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completi 
of a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the title O 
course. Thus, a year course giving three semester hours of credit each sem. 
ter is marked (3-3), and a semester course giving three semester hours ° 
credit is marked (3). A semester hour may be defined as one 50-minute P® 
of class work or one laboratory period a week for one semester. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used by the University for course designat? 


Acct Accounting HKLS Human Kinetics 
AmCv American Civilization and Leisure Studies 
Anat Anatomy Idis — Interdisciplinary Courses 
Anes Anesthesiology IAF International Affairs 
Anth Anthropology Ital Italian 
ApSc Applied Science Japn Japanese 
Art Art Jour Journalism 
ArTh Art Therapy Law Law 
Bioc Biochemistry Mgt Management Science 
BiSc Biological Sciences Math Mathematics 1 
BAd Business Administration ME Mechanical Engineering , 
Cart Cartography M&PA Medical and Public Affairs 
Chem Chemistry Med Medicine 
CH&D Child Health and Development — Micr Microbiology 
Chin Chinese MStd Museum Studies 
CE Civil Engineering Mus Music 
Clas Classics NSur Neurological Surgery 
CIEn Clinical Engineering Neur Neurology gy 
CSci Computer Science Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecolo 
Derm Dermatology Ocea Oceanography 
Econ Economics OR Operations Research 
Educ Education Opth Ophthalmology 
EPol Education Policy Oral Oral Biology 
EE Electrical Engineering Orth Orthopaedic Surgery 
EAd Engineering Administration Otol Otolaryngology 
EngS Engineering Science Path Pathology 
Engl English Phar Pharmacology 
EFL English as a Foreign Language Phil Philosophy 
EnHe Environmental Health Phys Physics 
Envr Environmental Studies Phyl Physiology 
Hum Experimental Humanities PSc Political Science 
ForS Forensic Sciences Port Portuguese : 
Fren French Pchi Psychiatry and Behavior 
Gnet Genetics Sciences 
Geod Geodesy Psyc Psychology : 
Geog Geography and Regional PAd Public Administration 
Science Rad Radiology 
Geol Geology Rel Religion f progr? 
Geop Geophysics SLP Service Learning 
Ger Germanic Languages and Slav Slavic Languages ^ 
Literatures Literatures 
Gern  Gerontology Soc Sociology 
HCA Health Care Administration Span Spanish 3 
HCS Health Care Sciences SpEd Special Education 
Hist History SpDr Speech and Drama 
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| B Statistics U&RP Urban and Regional Planning 
Surg Surgery Urol Urology 


| Com Telecommunication Operations WStu Women’s Studies 


Neounting 
Ch ? x : : N Á 
epa" A.J. Mastro, Professor of Accounting; Government 209D, Telephone 


Ac : 
mj; Unting courses numbered below the 200 level may not be taken for graduate 


E Ccounting courses numbered 201 and above may not be taken for under- 
| ate credit. 


l 


-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) 
Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses, and re- 
Ports; the accounting measurement and communications of significant eco- 
nomic and financial data. There is a $25 laboratory fee for Acct 1. 
Prerequisite: sophomore status. Acct 1 is prerequisite to Acct 2. Students 
Who have received credit for a similar financial accounting course cannot 
receive credit for Acct 1. 


tan Civilization* 


Ns 

Vireg 
tor; : : ; aaa aed 

"Yep : HF, Gillette, Jr., Associate Professor of American Civilization, P-101, 
9ne 676.6070 


le . 
72 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with 
emphasis on their contemporary importance. 


t192 The American Cinema (3) 
History and criticism of American films. The course will enable the stu- 
dent to recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to express the evalua- 
tion clearly in w riting, and to understand the role of films in the context 
9f American culture. 


H 
37 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) 


Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical data 

through recorded interviews. Examination of major published works in 

Oral history. Particular attention to ongoing oral history projects in the 
ashington area. 


2 t 
Seminar: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3) 
Consideration of American studies as an area for research and teaching; 
me. Mtroduction to bibliography. 
hn oqetred by th 


y eri 

"t n 

t offering 9f the American Studies Program and the Speech and Drama Department 
Of the American Studies Program and the History Department 


e American Studies Program 


Anthropol 
| | 4 ni r pology i 
| Chairman: Victor Golla, Associate Professor of Anthropology; X-203, Teleph” 
676-6075 
: g 
Departmental prerequisite: Anth 1 is prerequisite to Anth 180 through ! 
This prerequisite may be waived by permission of instructor. 
|| 1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) T 
| Anth 1: survey of human origins, physical evolution, and culture his 
Anth 2: survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles 9 
tural behavior. 
*155 Anthropological Approaches to Religion (3) 


(Formerly Primitive Religion) 
Concepts of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. Religi 
and practices. Emphasis on religious process and change. 


ous pelts 


157 Primitive Social Organization (3) K 
Analysis of the social organization of primitive peoples; kinship, 
| nomic, and political systems. 
| 165 Introduction to Folklore (3) 
| 


History of folklore studies in Europe and America; terminolosy 
study of different folk genres. Same as AmCv 165. 


171 Native Peoples of North America (3) "T. 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of 
tinent's culture areas. 
185 Latin American Archeology (3) pile 
| Culture history of pre-Columbian Latin America from pe south 
| Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Focus on And repe 
| America in even years, on Meso-America in odd years. May 
for credit. 
l 
Applied Science 
| ME tae |S tee 
Interdepartmental offerings. School of Engineering and Applied Science. 
115 Engineering Analysis MI (3) PEL 
Solution of engineering problems using concepts from probabili eit 
tistics, including random variables, distribution functions, thesis d 
!l expectation, point and confidence interval estimation, hypo roble 
i| correlation, and regression. This methodology applied to oct qua! 
| structural design, bioengineering, manufacturing processes, Pr engineer 
equipment reliability, engineering management, and societ 
Prerequisite: Math 32. 


: inclodinl A 
Engineering applications of the theory of complex variable ? 
tour integration, conformal mapping, inversion integral, 
value problems. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


| | 211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) 


| * Joint offering of the Anthropology and Religion Departments. 
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212 Analytical Methods in Engineering II (3) 


Analytical methods appropriate to the formulation of engineering problems 
Including finite dimensional vector spaces, eigenvalue problems, generalized 


Fourier series, tensor calculus, curvilinear coordinates. Prerequisite: ap- 
Proval of department 


213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3) 


Analytical techniques for solution of boundary-initial value problems in 


engineering involving wave propagation, diffusion processes, and potential 
Prerequisite: approval of department 


distributions 


n 
*14 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV (3) 


| Introduction to variational methods in engineering including Ritz and 
Galerkin approximation methods of boundary-value problems. Aspects 
Of linear integral equations arising from engineering analysis. Prerequisite: 
approval of department 


“ls Analytical Methods in Engineering V (3) 


Advanced 
engineering, 
tions, 


216 " 

« T» , . " ^ r . . 3 

Special Topics in Engineering Analysis (3) 
Selected topics such as (1) perturbation techniques applied to approximate 
solution of nonlinear boundary and initial value problems in engineering; 
2 E ? inc. 
(2) application of singular integral equations in problems of mechanics; 


(3) applications of elements of functional analysis in engineering and 
Science, 


methods in solution of boundary-initial value problems in 
including ch teristics, wave propagation, and Green's func- 
Prerequisite ApSc 213. 


Prerequisite: approval of department. 


Neiman, 
an; LF, Robin 


31.35 o 
“Survey of Western Art (3-3) 


* foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: prehistoric 
to Gothic art. Art 32 


son, Associate Professor of Art; Building H, Telephone 676-6085 


1 : proto-Renaissance to contemporary art. 

221 
A oduction to the Arts in America (3-3) 
t ft 71: Colonial beginnings to the Republican age. Art 72: 19th century 
© the Present. 

109 1 
9th.C "A 

th-C €ntury Art in Europe (3) 


llog 

i Contemporary Art (3) 
12, : 

Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) 


Study t ; 
Udy of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. 


u Baroque Art in Italy (3) 
3 Chas: 
Christian lconography (3) 


Tigins . ~ ; i , 
m and development of Christian symbols and themes from early 
Stian to modern times. 


117 : 
Medieval Art I (3) 


ly Christian and Byzantine. 
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120 Art of China and Japan (3) 


129-30 Principles of Museum Work (3-3) 
s of w 


seum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, © 
tion, and educational service. 


141 Interior Design (3) " 
Principles of decoration dealing with furniture designs and ensemble 
out, draperies, color, accessories, and lighting. 


| 
| . H 
| Introduction to the history and development of museums; problem 


145 Folk Arts in America (3) 


: the! 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and 0 
crafts, 
155 Etruscan Art and Archeology (6) 
Art and Archeology Program in Italy. 
203 Primitive Art (3) 
242 Etruscan Art and Archeology (6) 
Art and Archeology Program in Italy. 
| Biological Sciences ^E 
' : i " 76-6090 
Chairman: S.O. Schiff, Professor of Zoology; Bell 301A, Telephone 6 
BIOLOGY s 


: pe x CoU 

3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) (Campus incl 

| Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biological er ai 
emphasis on man as a functional organism in the environment. 

um to BiSc 4: BiSc 3. Material fee, $18 per semester. 


| 11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4-4) (Campus Cour) ys 
4 Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: Biological ^ s” 
il and principles are demonstrated through consideration of the P ent. A 
| organism, BiSc 12: Beginning principles of inheritance, develoP e W 
| havior, physiology, systematics, and evolution, using animals uti 
ject of investigations; designed to furnish a base for advanced att 
biology and related sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 1l. 

fee, $24 per semester. 


Business Administration VL. 
nt » 
, me 
Chairman: S.F. Divita, Professor of Business Administration; Govern 
| Telephone 676-6115 
| d 51 Introduction to Business (3) contri jio 
its 


| Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; 
to the individual and to society; careers in business. 
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161 Commercial Law (3) 
Fundamental concepts and principles of law encountered in business ac- 
tivity; contracts, bailments, agency, sales, negotiable instruments, bank- 


ruptcy, other topics. Basic legal considerations in business decesion-mak- 
ing 


Cartography * 


p 
"lop, 
stam Ady isor 


Ai Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Cartography, Geodesy, and 
"anogr 


aphy, Building F, Telephone 676-7000 or 946-3557 


| Cartography I (3) 
Introduction to the fundamental concepts and practical applications of 
Cartography. Prerequisite: Math 3, 6, or equivalent. 


2 Cartography II (3) 


graphic and hydrographic mapping and 
charting, thematic maps, map reliability, planning and design and repro- 
duction. Prerequisite: Cart 1 


Aerial photography, modern topo; 


102 Elements of Remote Sensing (3) 
Basic elements of remote sensing. Emphasis on the electromagnetic 
Spectrum, infrared photographic systems, thermal systems, and analysis 
Of multispectral photography and thermal imagery. General character- 
litics of satellite remote sensing. Prerequisite: Cart 1 and 2 (or equiva- 
lent experience), Geod 17, and Math 31. 


104 Photo-interpretation (3) 
Interpretation of topographic, vegetative, hydrologic, and man-made fea- 
tures, Civil and military applications. Applications to urban planning 
and urban-industrial patterns. Use of satellite imagery and remote sens- 
Ing data. Color aerial photographs and underwater photography. Pre- 
requisite: Cart 102, Geod 17, Math 31; or permission of instructor. 

107 Phy siography (3) 
Development of physiographic concepts; the earth's crust, weathering, 
climate, and denudation: stream, shore, wind, and ice processes; glacia- 
tion; physiographic regions 

10g Climatology (3) 
Cersee for climate and weather, air mass movements, water mass move- 


Ments, physical features of boundaries. Tropics, subtropics, humid and 
dry [v 


HT 


ontinentals, subarctics. 


artographic Techniques (3) 

Techniques and procedures, field methods, eva 
Use of scribing and contact screens in color separation, shaded relief, 
and reproduction. Lectures and laboratory. Laboratory fee to be an- 
nounced Materials fee, $20 Prereq lisite: Cart 2, Geod 12, Math 3, 6 (or 
*quiv 


luation of source material, 


alent experience). 
Map Design (3) 


Functional requirements of various kinds of maps. Principles of human 


ha p . 
"A Perception and visual communication. Influence of reproduction proc- 
iate 


113 


With 
1 the Department of Geography and Regional Science 


90 
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esses on map design. Optimizing results within constraints of ani, 

source material, equipment, time, money, manpower, and reprodu 

process. Changing tradition of map design. Influence of experi 


work and progress in the commercial and fine arts on map design il. 
of map design in mapping organizations. Prerequisite: Cart 107 an 


5 Cartometrics I (3) 
: quee : : 0° 
Examination of the application of automatic computing systems ! N 
tography. Course will cover batch processing and time sharing à" gi 
icated mini-computer systems as well as digitigers, plotters, an 
terminals. dpt, Cart 1, 2. 


116 Cartometrics II (3 


Analysis of cartogr: nd computing programs, cartographic data $ Ly 
tures and automated mapping data bases. Examination of P P 
programming methods as they apply to cartography. Preparato plot 
coordinate transformation programs, map projection programs, an rient 
ting software. Prerequisite: Cart 115; Geod 106; or equivalent expe 


Laboratory fee for computer use. 


120 Computer Mapping I (3) "T 
jst! 
The analysis and application of computer mapping methods cons cos 
the techniques for the automation of data bases and the creation” «ij 
puter generated map output. Students will develop application pror f 
laboratory sessions. Prerequisite: Cart 115, 116. Laboratory fee 


puter use 


121 Computer Mapping II (3) da appli” 
Study of advanced applications of computer mapping methods an gra 
tions that include 2- and 3- dimensional automated plots ud "I 

C 
Course will include laboratory sessions and students will deve 0 cot 
vanced seminar project. Prerequisite: Cart 120. Laboratory fee 


puter use 


125 Marine Cartography (3) "n 
Exploring the extended and imaginative symbology required p thet” 
visually opaque environment characterized by sparsity of dap 
matic aspects of oceanographic mapping. Prerequisite: Cart 2. 

126 Topographic Mapping (3) por? n 
4 0| 
The application of control surveys and photogrammetry tO tol ication 


mapping. National Map Accuracy Standards. Systematic pe ais 
geographic names. Field completion. Feature classification & Ame Qr 


zation. Map compilation and color separation Comparison. i art y 
and foreign topographic maps and methodologies Prerequisite: 
111; Geod 12, 13 

128 Thematic Mapping (3) palit 

: qua 

Analysis of the thematic map as a means of communicating V fof ue 
and quantitative data. The function and design of base mar pue 
matic overprints. Source material research, analysis run compe pol 


Map layout and symbol design. Experimental studies t jp? 
data the cartographer intends to communicate with the " TIR 
actually extracted by the reader. Prerequisite: Math 31; 

Geod 106 


131 Techniques in Remote Sensing (3) 


The application of remote sensing to earth resource 
i 
phasis on the physical characteristics of electromagnetic 
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tispectral sensing, and photographic and digital image analysis. Satellite sys- 
tems and the cartographic treatment of remote sensing data. Prerequisite: 
Cart 102; Math 31; and Phys 1 or 3. 


135 Cartographic Photography and Printing (3) 

Historical development of map printing since the introduction of photog- 
raphy. Comparison of printing processes. Contact and camera photog- 
raphy. Light sources for the darkroom and exposure. Photographic 
emulsions, sensitometry and densitometry. Phototypography. Comparison 
of color-proofing methods. Registration systems. Plate making, press 
Work. Preparation of specifications for contractual printing. Quality 
control and other managerial problems. Prerequisite: Cart 111. 


140 Sensitometry of Photomapping (3) 
Construction of tone reproduction curves; optimization of photographic 
Presentation; evaluation of photo materials, equipment and systems. Pre- 
requisite: Math 31, Phys 1, or equivalent experience. 

142 Mechanics and Kinetics of the Photographic Process (3) 
Light, optics and photometry as applied to the photographic process; 
Sensitometry and densitometry for quality control and assurance; density 
Slicing; image enhancement; auto- and self-dodging; antivegnetting masks. 


E 
Jemistry 


Chai 
"man: R p. Wood, Professor of Chemistry, Corcoran 105, Telephone 676-6120 


Ph 
‘SICAL SCIENCE 


34 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3-3) 
(Campus Course) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Contemporary topics in physi- 
Cal, biological, and medical science. Chem 3 is not prerequisite to Chem 
4 but both courses must be satisfactorily completed to fulfill the meaning- 
ful initiation requirement. Laboratory fee, $20 per semester. 


3-6 Contemporary Science (3-3) 


Nonlaboratory course for off-campus students only. Survey covering topics 


in contemporary science: population control, pollution, drugs, food addi- 
lives, etc. 


"tsp 
l1. 
12 General Chemistry (4—4) (Campus Course) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Elementary 
Course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. Prerequisite 
to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to Chem 12: 
*m 11. Laboratory fee, $28 per semester. 


201 p... 
Environmental Science and Technology (3) 


Chemistry and physics of environmental pollution; emphasis on water 

and air pollution. Instrumental techniques and their limitations. Students 

— Papers emphasizing chemical and physical aspects of an environ- 
ental pollutant. 


Chinese * 


— — Eeu 


Chairman: C. Shih, Professor of Chinese; Library 613, Telephone 676-7106, 7263 


| 

| 1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3—3) (Campus Course) " 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals of 8% 
and pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Pre 
site to Chin 2: Chin 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


3—4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of gramm. 
spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the written language an uq 
Prerequisite to Chin 3: Chin 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Chin 4 

3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


10 Chinese Calligraphy (1) (Campus Course) 
Design and writing of Chinese characters with traditional Wr! i 
ments. No knowledge of the language required. May be repe 
credit. 
13-14 Reading Chinese for Beginners (4—4) (Campus Course) "i 
Basic grammar and syntax of modern Chinese; development o qui! 
ability in beginners' textbooks and newspapers. Primarily for E int {0 
| students who wish to acquire a reading knowledge without lea 
| speak or write the language. 


ting 10 | 


Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering — 


, od Scit 
Chairman: Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor of Engineering and Applied $ 
Tompkins 307, Telephone 676-6749 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
| 
168 Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) peat 


| Engineering properties of soils; analysis of lateral earth pressu odi 
| capacity, foundations, and slope stability. Prerequisite: es 8) 
| tion to the Mechanics of Solids (3) and ME 126 Fluid Mechanic 


| 191 Metal Structures (3) 
a" 5 3 S; 
| Principles of the design of metal structures; structural element 
tions; specific problems of analysis; methods of construction. 
site: CE 122 Structural Theory II (3). 


con 
rered” 


| 

| : - : " 

| 192 Reinfceced Concrete Structures (3) as of re 
"w^ r ; al $ 

|| Principles of the design of reinforced concrete structures. pe e ge? 

| forcement of structural elements. Monolithic structures, pw (3): 

| 


methods of construction. Prerequisite: CE 121 Structural The 


| 
| 201 Design of Metal Structures (3) eo s 
| | Structural behavior of metal structures, conception and desi Jas! 
| vanced structural components and systems, hysteretic behav? iers, d 
| f design principles, box type girders, cable systems, composite £ 


special topics. Prerequisite: CE 191 or equivalent. 


* Administered by the Department of East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


| 92 
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202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
Structural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, conception and 
design of structural components, prestressed concrete, slabs, ultimate 
strength and deformation, box type girders, hysteretic behavior, safety 
considerations, and special topics. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. 


5 . : 
203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 
Structural behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete structures; 
design in prestressed concrete, including long-span structures, bridges, and 
precast systems. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. 


206 Foundation Engineering (3) 
Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics applied to the anal- 
ysis and design of spread footings and mat foundations, pile foundations, 
retaining structures, including sheeting and bracing systems, and water- 
front structures. Problems associated with subsurface exploration, de- 
Watering excavations, and underpinning. Prerequisite: approval of de- 
partment. 


253 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 
Operational and structural failure mechanisms; instability, fracture, and 
fatigue. Operational and structural safety, probability of failure. Aspects 
of probabilistic structural analysis, statistics of extremes, risk and reliabili- 
ly, optimal design criteria. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 


254 Special Topics in Structural Engineering (3) 

Selected problems in structural mechanics and design: (1) thermal stresses 
in structural systems, (2) advanced probabilistic structural mechanics, 
(3) structural design for dynamic loads, (4) structural design for repeated 
loads, or (5) advanced structural applications. May be repeated for 
credit. Prerequisite: CE 210 Methods of Structural Analysis (3), and 
approval of department. Topic to be announced in the Schedule of 
Classes. 


255 Coastal Processes (3) 
Longshore currents and nearshore circulation; coastal sediment properties 
and analysis, longshore transport processes and rates; sediment budget; re- 
Sponse of beaches to wave action and structures; tidal inlets, mechanical 
bypassing; beach nourishment; wind transport of sandy dune stabilization, 
Sediment tracing. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


258 Harbor and Coastal Engineering II (3) 
Interaction between structures and waves. Analysis and design of flexible 
Structures: piers, jetties, and protective structures; off-shore drilling plat- 
forms. Design criteria, moorings and cables, harbor operations equip- 
ment. Prerequisite: CE 252 General Structural Dynamics (3) or equivalent; 
CE 257 Harbor and Coastal Engineering I (3) 


261 Analy sis of Plates and Shells (3) 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with various 
boundary conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic foundations, 
theory of folded plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; general lin- 
ĉar bending theory and its simplification to membrane theory; bending 
Stresses in shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. Specific applications. 
Prerequisite: graduate status 
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263 Theory of Structural Stability (3) 


271 Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) 


General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic and inelastic columns r 
frames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational methods. Buckling 
plates and shells under static loads; stability of stiffened structures; et 
of imperfections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: graduale s 


Introductory course designed to acquaint the student with some ph 
concepts and mathematical tools of theoretical marine hydromechó, 
Derivation of the fundamental equations and boundary conditions 
fluid media; application of potential-flow theory to fluid motion "T 
two- and three-dimensional bodies; perturbation concepts. Intr 

to thin-ship and slender-body theories. Derivation of force and 
of bodies in calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite: approva 


partment. | 


Q A 
PARNE 
= 


274 Mechanics of Water Waves (3) 


275 Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) 


" 
Irrotational theory for deep- and shallow-water waves, reflexion, wo 
tion, diffraction, attenuation. Water waves of finite amplitude: s ves 
water theory, tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary wet 
Wave generation by wind, state-of-the-art based on correlation yisi” 
theory and measurements. Wave-breaking and reflexion. Prered 
ME 221 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 


(2) inert? 
astal Gi 
edit. 


Selected topics: (1) marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, 
(internal) waves, (3) applied random processes in ocean and CO 
neering, or (4) other selected topics. May be repeated for CT 
requisite: approval of department. 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE 


203-4 Probability and Statistics of Metrology (3-3) pli 
Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions: — co! 
babi patit 


combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional prO 
relation; analysis of variance; design and analysis of expert : 
Square experiments; factorial experiments; block and lattice des!5 
requisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 


221 Theory of Elasticity 1 (3) ineaf cott 
. duy > R inc’. 
Introduction to Cartesian tensor analysis; deformation, stress vara 
stitutive relations, formulation of boundary value problems, roble? 
principles; torsion and bending of prismatical rods, plane P 
elastostatics. Prerequisite: approval of department. 

229 Transformations in Materials (3) attic de 
Thermodynamics of solids, statistical interpretation of entro re, p A 
fects, equilibrium in multicomponent systems, rate theory, di nsitic ua 
transformations, nucleation and growth, precipitation, marte 
formations. Prerequisite: approval of department. 

231 Structure of Materials (3) 


niques, moving crystal diffraction, Debye-Scherrer meth Attice en " 
trometry, electron microscopy, bonding energy of crysta!s, leorie " 
lattice vibrations, free electron theory, zone theory, alloy , fects 

ductors, insulators and semiconductors, magnetism, resis 


metals. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


tivity» 
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234 Composite Materials (3) 
Principles of composites and composite reinforcement; micromechanics 
and failure; interface reactions in various composites; reinforcing mate- 
rials; structure of composites—fiber-reinforced polymers, filler-reinforced 
polymers, fiber-reinforced metals, directionally solidified alloys, dispersion- 
strengthened metals. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


5 " i n 
239 Physical Ceramics (3) 


Crystal chemistry and the systematic study of the structure of ceramic 
materials; solid reactions occurring at elevated temperatures; sintering 
vitrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects; reaction rate theory; elas- 
tic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent solids; visco- 
elastic behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems; phase equilibria of 
ceramic systems. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


) ` . : 
240 Fracture Mechanics (3) 
Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions, mechanics 
of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, fracture tough- 
ness, engineering analysis, notch strength analysis with limit approach, 
crack propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, comparison of recent 


continuum theories. Prerequisite: EngS 221 or CE 261. 


463 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I (3) 

to the transfer equation; optical, physical, and chemical properties of at- 
mospheric constituents; remote sensing and the direct inversion problem; 
energy transfer and atmospheric structure. Prerequisite: approval of de- 
Partment. 


Atmospheric radiation: phenomenological equation of transfer; solutions 


264 


Atmospheric Physics for Engineers II (3) 

Atmospheric dynamics: mean structure of the atmosphere, temperature, 
Pressure, and wind fields; mass, momentum, and energy transfer; large-scale 
features of atmospheric circulation; regional features of atmospheric circu- 
lation: micrometerology. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


270 


Theoretical Acoustics I (3) 

Basic acoustic theory in stationary and uniformly moving media; waves 
in infinite space; sound transmission through interfaces between layered 
Media and between media in relative motion; sound radiation from 
Simple solid boundaries, source and dipole fields; propagation inducts 
and enclosures; elements of classical absorption of sound. Prerequisite: 
ME 221 and ApSc 213 or equivalent 


N 
- 


Random Process Theory I (3) 

Random processes; stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square calculus; auto- 

ànd cross-correlations and spectra; random processes in linear systems; 

mean-square estimation, prediction and filtering; zero and level crossings 

and peak distributions; applications in aerospace sciences. Prerequisite: 
ngS 203 or approval of department. 


Random Process Theory II (3) 
Discrete and continuous state Markov-processes; chains, queues, diffusion, 
ànd passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation and stochastic con- 
trol; estimation of correlations and power spectra; applications in commu- 
Nication theory; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic linearization 
and stability. Prerequisite: EngS 271. 
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273 Time Series Analysis (3) 
Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; auto- and p^ 
correlations and spectra; periodogram, Blackman-Tukey and direct p 
ing methods of spectral estimation; effects of finite length and digitizal i 

variability; coherence. Fast Fourier transform techniques; applicatio 

modern technology. Prerequisite: EngS 271 or approval of departm 


274 Environmental Noise Control (3) ] 
an, pratt 
on syste 
n 


Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibration on m 
cal sources of noise and their control; building noise, ventilati 
noise, mechanical equipment noise, aircraft noise; automobile & 
noise; factors affecting vibration levels and vibration control by St 
design, damping, and isolation. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. 


ructU 


275 Theoretical Acoustics II (3) 
General theory of sound propagation in homogeneous media, 
heat conduction effects; methods of solving the inhomogeneous 
equation; theory of sound radiation, sources, dipoles, quadrupoles; o 
ation from moving sources; scattering and diffraction of soum melt 
stacles; introduction to acoustics of inhomogeneous media, 8 
acoustics. Prerequisite: EngS 270. 


iscoUs 
visco wave 


276 Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) 


Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, standard 
ments and calibrations, signal recording and processing, acoust 
vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing tec 
flow mechanical measurements. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 21>: 


s of meas 
tical ^ 
pnigu 


77 Physical Acoustics (3) 

Concepts of continuum mechanics and thermodynamics, pe 
tion in real media, thermal viscous and relaxational attenuatio defo™ 
electric crystals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid an 

able porous media. Prerequisite: EngS 275. 


"n 
rop? 
prop 


278 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) log ip 
A r o 
Auditory system and its response to sound, experimental methon ise ao 
psychoacoustics, subjective response to sound, environmenta naudito” 
its evaluation, criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, 
system response to noise. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


279 Human Factors in Engineering (3) viof m 
: £ ; eha teal 
Man-machine interface, effects of physical stress on human na pyst" 
performance, life support system, learning and conditioning 
stress. 
280 Special Topics in Acoustics (3) from gus 
E ; " "CUu i r t 
Current methods and problems in acoustics. Topics chosen > j 
areas as aerospace noise generation and control; instruments ple an 
dures for acoustics measurements; and responses of structures, 
communities to noise. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
284 Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) l inier 
à; i; , ica n 
Uses of computers in engineering and science; numer. ii a 
tion, integration and differentiation; least squares ane " d eri 
E ` afa fittine: . ials; eigenvall :ani ^. 
application to data fitting; roots of polynomials; eig ordin? " 


vector problems; solution of systems of linear equations; erential 
ferential equations; introduction to solution of partial di 
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tions; applications to initial and two-point boundary value problems in 
engineering mechanics and other areas of engineering. Prerequisite: ap- 
Proval of department. 


285 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 
Formulation of the finite element method through variational prin- 
ciples for structural and continuum mechanics problems. Plane stress, 
Plane strain, three-dimensional elasticity, plate bending, thermal conduc- 
tion, and potential flow. Techniques of constructing and assembling 
characteristic elemental matrices, computer implementation of the finite 
element method. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


286 Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures (3) 


Statics of thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay between stiffen- 
ers and skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled structures; 
Strength and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures; classification 
of loads and safety factors; different considerations governing the design 
Of thin-walled structures; critical evaluation of various structural design 
Procedures. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


287 Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) 
Review of techniques for automated design including mathematical pro- 
gramming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria; application of 
automated design techniques to stiffened and composite shell-type struc- 
tures; multiple-load conditions and design constraints. Prerequisite: ap- 
Proval of department. 


289 Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of department. 

298 Research (arr.) 

Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit 


iN 
300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


310 Aeroacoustics (3) 


General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagation, Light- 
hill’s formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and subsonic jet 
Noise, boundary layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helicopter noise, 
Sonic booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite: EngS 275. 


3 TOR : 
H Nonlinear Acoustics (3) 


Finite amplitude waves and waves in moving stratified media. Interaction 
*lween linear and nonlinear waves, wave propagation through nonlinear 
Media, applications to transmission of sound through ducts with flow and 
absorbing walls. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


^ n 

^ Theory of Random Vibration (3) 
Response of linear systems to stationary random inputs. Failures result- 
ing from dynamic response. Response of space vehicle structures to in- 


E noise fields, measurement, and application. Prerequisite: EngS 271, 
ME 215. 


33s 
Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) 


Coupled response of structures to sound, system of infinite extent, system 
Of finite extent, sound radiation from structure, sound transmission through 
Structure. Panel response to turbulent boundary-layer excitation. Sound 
Tadiation from mechanically excited structure vibration. Prerequisite: 


ngS 270, 312. 


3] 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualify 
nation. May be repeated for credit. 


i 
| ing 0” 
| | 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


215 Theory of Vibrations (3) "e. 
Damped and undamped natural vibrations, transient response and it yo 
to harmonic and periodic excitation, natural vibration of discre 
continuous systems; integral formulation of eigenvalue problems, eit 
by modal analysis, approximate methods, influence of secon a d 
and constraints, damped systems. Prerequisite: approval of dep 


216 Structural Dynamics (3) T. 
Methods of solving vibration problems: differential equation, po^ 
Ritz finite element. Free and forced vibration of structural comp, et 
straight, curved, and thin-walled beams; plates and shells; san ‘on yi" 
struction. Vibration of built-up structures. Structural wave mom 
motion in periodic structures. Prerequisite: ME 215. 


221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 

The continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress tensor, strain and 
tensor; fundamental equations of the flow of viscous compre 
Laplace’s equations; source, sink, and doublet; vortices, Biot- pa 
rem and the flow field of a vortex; spherical and cylindrical f "m 4 
methods of singularity distributions, complex-variable methods: reg 
flow of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer concept- 

site: approval of department. 


222 Applied Fluid Dynamics (3) he it 
IU Subsonic lifting line wing theory, direct and inverse solution of t e V 
surface theory; singularity method for wing-body combination, is, dif 
theory; effects of camber and twist distribution; transonic s ing theo” 
of wing sweep, area ruling concept; supersonic linearize y 
similarity rules. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 


a 227 Viscous Flow (3) 


it 
ssi ble " " 


ur 


que. 
| Exact solution of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Rey, M 
approximations, laminar boundary-layer theory and the techn s "m 
| solution, stability of laminar flows; Reynolds theory of turbu yet 3t: 
applications to internal and external flows, turbulent bounda v d 

ory; applications to heat transfer problems; flow separation. 

| ApSc 213; ME 221 or equivalent. 
235 Compressible Flow (3) 

| Thermodynamics and physical properties of gases, 
| of a compressible inviscid fluid, small perturbation 1 k 
| | Mach number and thickness parameters, second-order $ h jograP® oi 


of entropy in supersonic flow, shock wave interactions, flows: 
cal no, 


formation, Kármán Tsien and other model gases, coni 
| flow theory, method of characteristics, rotational nonise 
| requisite: ApSc 213; and ME 221 or equivalent. 
237 Energetics of Fluid Flow I (3) pustio” 
Energy transformations in fluid flows. Gas dynamics of com 


ntrop 


w 
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uniform flow, mixing. Mechanisms of flow induction. Applications to 
pumping, propulsion in water, air, and space, and thrust augmentation. 
Prerequisite: ME 155 or equivalent 

2 > Aa n 

238 Energetics of Fluid Flow II (3) 
Wave processes and their utilization. Static, dynamic, and cryptosteady 
Pressure exchange; energy equalizers and dividers. Advanced concepts of 
air and marine propulsion. Discussion of various concepts of flow induc- 
tion, thrust generation, and environmental control. Prerequisites: ME 237 
or equivalent. 


248 Seminar: Aircraft Design I (3) 
Designing an aircraft to specifications. Regulatory requirements, state-of- 
the-art limitations, computer-aided design, integration of aircraft compo- 
nents, economic considerations, and iterations to final configuration to ob- 
tain specified mission profile. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


2 š rs "Dis à 

70 Aerody namics of Flight Vehicles (3) 
Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, application of 
aerodynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dynamics and 
Performance. Prerequisite: ME 222 or equivalent. 


271 VTOI Aircraft Technology (3) 
Fundamental principles of VTOL aircraft; hovering performance based 
9n momentum theory; analysis of jet-induced interference effects; transi- 
tion aerodynamics; theoretical stability and control and correlation with 
flight data; ground-effect theory and experiment; handling qualities cri- 
leria; elements of instrument approach and landing problem. Prerequi- 
Site: approval of department 


27 m 
3 Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3) 
Design of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; mathema- 
lical models of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of feedback con- 
trol, stability, accuracy. and speed of response; equalization effects of non- 
Inearities and noise. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


"PR CAR 
Principles of Flight Guidance (3) 
Guidance requirements for atmospheric flight; implementation of guidance 
ae using inertial and radio techniques in conjunction with automatic 
ala processing. Prerequisite: ME 273. 


275 Seni me 
Stability and Control of Vehicles (3) 
Derivation of equations of motion, Euler transformations and direction 
rOsines, stability derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, sta- 
my of linear systems with application to longitudinal and lateral dynam- 
> Laplace transform techniques and frequency response analysis. Pre- 
) *quisite: approval of department 
76 Mech; Lo ` -— ^ 
~ anics of Space Flight (3) 
arms, and second-order Hamilton-Jacobi perturbation theory applied to 
t ficia] satellites, von Zeipel's methods, special and general perturbation 
pO for third-body perturbations. Differential correction of orbits by 
Sighted least squares and minimum variance techniques. Comparison 
4 „various filtering techniques as applied to orbit determination and other 
279 Dace flight parameter estimation. Prerequisite: approval of department. 
-- Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 
t ‘rent problems and methods in high angle of attack stability and con- 
Nonlinear aerodynamics in the angle of attack region above the stall. 
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ters 0? d 


1 
nt exi 


! 
| poststall stability and control of aircraft. Employment of curre velot 
| mental techniques and development of equations pertaining tO roi d 
| spin and recovery characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 275 or app 
| | 


Influence of aircraft design and nonlinear aerodynamic parame 


department. 


280 Intermediate Thermodynamics (3) 
Thermodynamic systems; Gibbs equation; potentials, thermo p 
tionships, equilibrium and stability. Statistical thermodynamics; p T 
and macrostates; properties of perfect gases, mixtures an pt 
e 


> ; n ; " e 0} 
Elements of kinetic theory and its application to transport oe 
em visi 


odynamic fy 


Introduction to relativistic thermodynamics. Application to ch 
tions, thermal radiation, magnetic, electric and solid systems. 
approval of department. 


Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) FL 
Molecular theories of gases; thermodynamic properties and Boltzm^ gil! 
tegro-differential equation, the H-theorem and entropy; equations ouis 
and potentials; the equation of change and velocity distribution "T". 
equilibrium; transport properties. Field theory. Constitutive, baler es 
Gibbs equations. Variational principles. Application to transpor 

in engineering systems. Prerequisite: ME 280. 


N 
oo 


290 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) f dis 

Equation of state and physical properties for gas composed al qim 
particles; relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; Mam in 
tion of molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. Mole i f 
tions, free paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients. ie gst 
diffusion, viscosity, heat conduction; imperfect gases; flow 
low density. Prerequisite: ME 280. 

| | 297 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 

Prerequisite: approval of department. 

298 Research (arr.) 

) Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


| 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
| Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qu 
| ination. May be repeated for credit. 


r 


3 
aiityins © 


redi! 


l 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) for € 
| Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated 


Economics ens 


67 
1 ^ one 
Chairman: C.T. Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics; C-624, Teleph n 
m 


1.2 ; .-O cou 
Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1-2 is prerequisite to all other 
nomics except Econ 217-18 and 220. 


| 1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) ait ate 
Lecture (2 hours), discussion (1 hour). Survey of the nt: 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary 
economics; Econ 2: microeconomics. 


life. 


EDUCATION 101 
| 


101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. 

102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) 

Theories of national income determination and growth. 

121 Money and Banking (3) o. 
Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other financial institu- 
tions in the U.S. monetary system. 

217. f - 
| *lT-1g Survey of Economics (3-3) 


AVE à ^ " H 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. Econ M 
theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. Departmental pre- 
requisite waived. 


220 Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
Survey of economic theory and its application to contemporary economic 
Problems. Departmental prerequisite waived. 

2 7 . TW) 1 i 

236 Economics of the Environment and Natural Resources (3) 

Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment and nat- 

ural resources development and management. 

Labor Economics (3-3) 


Theory of wages and employment, analysis of labor supply ma Someni, 
Structural unemployment; occupational choice; labor market discrimin 
tion. 


4142 


243 Seminar: Manpower Policy (3) l 
Developments leading to expansion of public investment in manpower re- 
Sources; evaluation of goals and operations of publicly supported pro- 
&rams. Open to undergraduates 


247 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) 


ER : ics durin 
Selected topics in regulatory economics and in antitrust economics during 
alternate years Prerequisite: Econ 101 or equivalent. 

2 han a 

53 Productivity Analysis (3) d 

J A ? 2 ; vV- 
Concepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in business and go 
ernment at aggregate and organizational levels. 

25 AL a: 

? Income Distribution (3) : includi 
x uisssd in 
Theoretical and empirical analysis of income ^, agros De" aa 
analysis of policies related to income inequality. Open to a 
*rgraduate economics majors. 


“ation 


n 
"lai, 

Man. i ` : 3 ) 

^: John Boswell, Professor of Education; C-504, Telephone 676-6940 


1 aei - 
of, tal prerequisite: A degree from an accredited Ae € I 
bh. 201 “sional Preparation are prerequisite to courses in Educatio 

lo 400. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


100 Special Workshop in Education and Human Development (arr) 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeat 
credit. 

101 Career Choices in Education and Human Services (3) yl 

: x r . jon 
Introduction to the wide variety of careers available in up" 
human development services: early childhood through college, m 
rehabilitation, industry, publishing, community, recreation, tour! 
government settings. Visits to selected sites. 


112 Measurement and Evaluation (3) Š: m 
: : : s nistratio 
Basic evaluative measurement techniques: selection, administrat y 
interpretation of standardized tests; test construction, evaluatio 
dures, statistical analysis. 


128 Children's Literature (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for 
the children's classics, contribution of literature to child deve 


childre® d 
l opment: 


133 Supervised Experience in Education and Human Development 
Services (3 to 6) - gi 
dult educat rien 


Field work, internship, and instructional practice: (1) a experi 
pment €, cii 


human resource development; (2) college student developm 
(3) higher education; (4) museum education; (5) counseling. 
by permission of instructor. 


162 Foundations of Counseling (3) g n 
-—-- an e ; ac 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical b 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. 


200 Special Workshop in Education (arr.) ated ff 
Topics to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be rep? 
credit. 

205 The Curriculum (3) compat 
For experienced teachers. Curriculum foundations and issue» 4 9" 


e o f :oct areas 
of curriculum patterns, curriculum development in subject are 
consideration of student problems. 


207 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) d cass" 


i i : n 
For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study a 
teaching aids, with direct application to students' situations. 


" 

208 Human Development (3) hout the A 
Consideration of human development and behavior rr 
span; emphasis on practical implications of relevant inter 
search. 

209 Child Development (3) ati? 


eee : vior. * qp 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development and behav wleds? 4 
implications of research in disciplines contributing tO 
childhood. 


210 Adolescent Development (3) 


ue, P9 
f 

haviO uif 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent development and be oov! 


ibuting 


tical implications of research in disciplines contr! 
about adolescence. 


EDUCATION 103 


12 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to 
Survey Measurement and Research (3) 
Introduction to measurement techniques and evaluation. Emphasis on 
application and interpretation of data gathering techniques and descrip- 
tive statistics 


LI 

3-14 History of Education (3-3) 
Educ 213: education as a major factor in the development of world civ- 
ilization from the invention of writing to the industrial revolution. Educ 


214: evolution of the American school system. 


17 


-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) 
Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of education. 
Educ 218: social foundations of education—forces that shape policies and 
Offerings of the school. 


219 F . à 1 
*19 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) 
Current theories of teaching and learning and their application to teach- 


Ing strategies of elementary school teachers 


222 Foundations of Reading Instruction—Early Childhood 
and Elementary School (3) 
Historical and psychological background; readiness, special approaches 
and skills for beginning and elementary readers; evaluation of materials; 
demonstrations of di: ignostic, classroom, and instructional techniques. 


223 Foundati f Readi "tion—Intermediate 
ations of Reading Instruction—Intermediate 
and Secondary School (3) 
Emphasis on content areas; historical overview and need for teaching 
Teading on these levels; informal diagnostic techniques and teaching; 
Selecting materials; basic reading and study skills and their application in 
content areas 
224 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading (3) 
Classroom diagnostic and instructional techniques for elementary school 
level: c construction of informal tests: administration, scoring, and interpreta- 
tion of informal and standardized tests; study of materials and application 
of readability formulas Prerequisite: at least one previous course in read- 
Ing. 


226 Reading in Secondary School (3) 
Extension of diagnostic and instructional techniques in Educ 223; construc- 
tion of informal tests: administration, scoring, and interpretation of infor- 
Mal and standardized tests: evaluation of materials, including application 
Of readability formulas; study of reading programs. Permission of in- 
Structor required 


27 
Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) 
Identific; ition, definition, and analysis of some of the most important prob- 


*ms facing the contemporary American elementary school. 
228 


e28 


Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) 


Current trends and research in reading, language arts, social studies, math- 


e 
Matics, science, music, art, and physical education 


| 
| 
| 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


233 Audiovisual Education (3) d 
and U% 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, a 
audiovisual materials; administrative problems in care, operation 
tenance, and use of such materials and equipment. Material fee, 


235 Analysis of Teaching (3) m" 
" ; : ‘ b n n 
Teaching as work: diagnosing learning skills, program plannt 
implementation, feedback information on both student and prog 


236 Introduction to Education Technology (3) 
Consideration of historical perspective, process, instrumentation, 
plementation of self-instructional systems. 


and i 


237 Systems Approach to Instructional Design (3) a p 
"m x instruction 
Application of systems techniques to the development of instruct 


grams. A workshop design, using multi-media instruction. 


241 Education of the Gifted (3) 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, p 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 


ovisio" 


242 The Teacher and School Administration (3) : Tm 
Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; schoe pdi” 
legal controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching 

243 Human Relations in Education and Management (3) ear 

i: i among ^ 
Principles and practices in human relations between and among 
teacher, and other school personnel, parents, and community. 

245 School and Community (3) "T 

X encie 


à - = t social a£ 
The school as an important member of a team of social 
builds the community 


247 Post-Secondary Occupational Education (3) 
Development, current concepts, agencies involved, problems * ates 
. " . . . 2 X1 e - 
vocational, technical, and occupational education in the Unit 
emphasis on the community college 


248 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. 


250 Counseling Drug Abusers (3) id intet 
4 , à i ers, Crist 
Counseling theory and practice applied to drug abusers. P uns 
tion, self-help groups, and family therapy; individual an g 
ing. 


251 Foundations of Counseling (3) d 


Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. 


: ckg 
historical ba 


252 Organization and Administration of [ 

: dag t a tn jins 
Counseling Services (3) x coun 
enting 


Principles and procedures for designing and implem 
services. Admission by permission of instructor. 


EDUCATION 105 


253 Individual Appraisal in Counseling (3) 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop- 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equivalent. 


254 The Middle School (3) 


Development, organization, and practices; emphasis on the learner, the 
teacher, the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting of the school 
for the preadolescent. 


155-56 Secondary Education (3—3) 
Examination of historical, psychological, sociological, and philosophical 
bases; emphasis on prescriptive implications. Special attention to con- 
temporary problems and practices. 


257 Career Development and Information (3) 
Theories of career development; factors influencing the world of work; pro- 
Cedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educational, and occupa- 
tional information 


280^ 
“58 Theories and Techniques of Counseling (3) 
Theories and practices of vocational, educational, and personal counsel- 
ing. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in guidance and counseling, includ- 
Ing Educ 253 and 257. 


2 ee : " 5 

59 Administration of the Elementary and Secondary School (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Survey of administration, 
including practices of modern schools. 


2 Ras sits 

60 Supervision in the Elementary and Secondary School (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Review of modern superviso- 
TY concepts, including practices in schools. 


26 : 
l Practicum in Counseling and Human Development (3) 
Intensive counseling experience under supervision. Emphasis on relation- 
ship dynamics, analysis, recommendations and follow-up. Separate Sec- 
tions offered for counseling majors and human development majors. 
D e e > ha K 
Prerequisite: Educ 258. 


263 Lu * . E . 
Human Resource Development: Training and Education (3) 
Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, roles of human resource 
development personnel, program areas. Prerequisite: adequate pro- 
fessional preparation or experience in training, education, and develop- 
Ment. 


"N Design of Training Programs in Human Resource Development (3) 
Training, education, and development programs for various client systems 
Will be planned using critical events conceptual model. Field work. Pre- 

) Tequisite: Educ 263 and permission of instructor. 


770 Se 

School Business Management (3-3) 

Educ 269: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of the business man- 
48ement office in public education institutions. Educ 270: practicum in ed- 
Uca 2 " 

“ational business management. 
5 Se > 
School Finance (3) 


Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods of 
Dancing, 
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276 Public Relations in School Administration (3) 


| 
: F : NETS : 2E +. pul 
| Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity media, P 
lic participation in policy-making. 
| 278 School Law (3) 


Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of t* 
ers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to 
group. 


283 Higher Education in the United States (3) 


ighe! 
A in hi 
History, scope, purpose, present status, programs and trends !n high? 
education in the United States. 


ach 


284 Administration of Higher Education (3) 


Government, organization, and administration of colleges and unive 
duties of trustees and administrators. 


sities: 


285 Program Planning, Organization, and Coordination (3) 


> i jonals 
Focus on the skills and knowledge needed by student affairs professio | 


faculty advisors, and college administrators in planning, budgeting p" 
ing with policy issues related to campus programming. Includes P 
proposal preparation. 

289 Organization and Administration of Reading Programs (3) " m: 
For principals, assistant principals, supervisors, superintendents ano * d 
ing teachers. Problems in planning, reorganizing and improving 
reading program. 

291 Planning the School Plant (3) reset! 
Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of Point 
facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, an 
nance problems. 

I4 295 Quantitative Methods II: Research Procedures (3) 


à 4 ‘ ? é al 
Required of all candidates for master’s degrees in education. An 
scientific approaches to problems in education; evaluation O 
techniques. Prerequisite: Educ 112, 212; or equivalent. 


is of 
ysis ^ 


297 Personnel Administration (3) 4 cation?! 
Organization and administration of personnel programs for € unctio?" 


institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, an 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Required of M.A. in Ed. degree candidates writing master's theses. 
302 Quantitative Methods III: Inferential Techniques (3) .. educati 
Educ 302 or Stat 105 is required of all doctoral students ;ission of 
Prerequisite: Educ 212 or a basic statistics course and permis 
| structor. 


304 Practicum in Supervision (3 to 6) by permis 
Practical experience in supervision of instruction. Admission 
sion of instructor. 


| | 306 Quantitative Methods IV: Advanced Research Design (3) d appli” 
| Required of all doctoral students in education. Evaluation MP. equi" 
tion of educational research designs. Prerequisite: Educ - 


lent. 
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316 Recent Developments in Elementary School Social Studies (3 to 6) 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materia!s, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school social 
studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


317 Recent Developments in Elementary School Science (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school science 
curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


3 
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20 Recent Developments in Elementary School Mathematics (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school mathe- 
matics curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


324 Teaching Reading and Study Skills at the College Level (3) 
Evaluation of reading skills at the college level. Development of college 
reading programs, including diagnostic and teaching techniques, program 
Planning and implementation. Prerequisite: Educ 226 or equivalent, and 
Permission of instructor. 


325 Curriculum Theory (3) 


Examination of reviews and research studies in curriculum theory. Focus 
On trends, values, interpretations, fads, design systems, and evaluation. 


353 C i 
53 Counseling Older Persons (3) 
Special considerations and counseling emphases on second careers, retire- 
: ment adjustments, death and dying. 
5 ; 
4 Cross-Cultural Counseling (3) 
Problems of and procedures for counseling culturally different clients. 
3 Emphasis on counseling cultural minorities in the United States. 
5 EU 
3 Counseling in Groups (3) 
Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction within groups. 
; *chniques and practice in group counseling. 
57 ae 3 n 
Personal and Social Adjustment (3) 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and 
x Others working with children and adolescents. 
3 ` irige : 
Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) 
Impact of congenital and later disabilities on attitudes, self concepss, and 
Motivations. Implications for rehabilitation counseling. Admission by 
Permission of instructor. 


370 
College Students and Their Community (3) 
Survey of literature on the characteristics, behavior, and attitudes of the 
ppntemporary college student; college students’ interaction with their en- 
‘Tonment. Admission by permission of instructor. 


3 i 

7 Principles and Practices in College Teaching (3) 
Genera] principles, methods, techniques, and experimental instructional me- 
dia for teaching at the college and university level. 

n Interns 
Su 


Ed 


hip in College Teaching (3 to 6) me 
Pervised experience in a selected area of college teaching. Prerequisite: 
uc 371. Admission by permission of instructor. 
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373 The Community-Junior College (3) » 
The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-year oo." 
and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal concerns 


| 
| 
| special problems of two-year colleges. 


374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284. 
375 Foundations of College Student Development (3) 


College student development as an integral part of higher educat 
grams. 


jon p 


380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using unstruc M: 
group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and practice 
mission by permission of department, prior to registration. 

381 Adult Learning (3) jearnitt 
Learning theories as applied to adults in individual and group socit 
transactions; effect of age on learning; psychological, physical, a 
environment in adult education situations. 

382 Instructional Strategies in Adult Learning Programs (3) 


Methods, techniques, and devices for adult learning; developing 
oriented learning situations in adult learning programs. 


action 


383 Interviewing-Counseling for Human Resource Developers (3) 
Applications of interviewing, coaching and counseling skills for pario 
man resource development specialist and others in various 
Settings. 

384 Evaluation of Adult Learning Programs (3) 


Evaluation of adult learning programs in business, industry, 8° 
voluntary and community organizations, and agencies. 


= romet 


385 Collective Negotiations in Higher Education (3) pigh 

| Theory, practice, problems, and issues in collective negotiations in 
education. 

386 Current Issues in Adult Learning Programs (3) 


For M.A. in Ed. degree candidates. Current issues and trends z d 
of adult education and human resource development. Admissio 
by permission of instructor. 


fields 
thee 


387 Administration of Adult Learning Programs (3) oroita” 

| Program administration in school and non-school agencies, sin fect? 
and development, fiscal operations, facilities, and maintenance 

community relations. ment 

389 Consultant-Client Relationships in Human Resource Develop’ 
havior* ip 
d orm, 
ning 


3) 


dilemmas using theory and field experience for individual P 
tional development. Prerequisite: Educ 264, 280 Program 
| Adult Education (3); or approval of instructor. 


390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) yp! 


a P i o th 
Investigation of legal problems in higher education related t ult; w 
structure of higher education, religious concerns, students, 
academic programs. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Examination of the consulting. process, consultant-client be 
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391 College and University Curriculum (3) 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation, and 
trends in the higher education curriculum. 

392 Financing Higher Education (3) 
Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; student aid, pro- 
Stam budgets, and financial methods and practices. 


393 Practicum in Higher Education (3 to 6) 
Supervised field experiences in higher education; reports and conferences. 
Admission by permission of instructor. 

394 College and University Governance (3) 
Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, and relationships 
In higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284. 


395 Problems and Practices in Educational Administrative 
Ürganization (3 to 6) 
Application of principles and practices concerned with change and evalu- 
ation of educational administration. 


399 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) 


Application of the theories and principles of administration to the public 
Schools, Student participation with guidance by recognized regional prac- 
Utioners, 


Sica Engineering and Computer Science 


hos 

may . , $ 

iyi: Raymond Pickholtz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; 
ns 107, Telephone 676-6083 


CAL ENGINEERING 


l 
52 Introduction to Microcomputers (3) 

Introduction to the structure of microprocessors and microcomputers. 
€presentation of information in the computer. Logic and storage devices. 
TOCessor structure, registers, transfer of information and control. Pro- 

ramming in microcomputers. I/O structure and auxiliary electronics. In- 

lerrupt structures, direct memory access. LSI and its implication for 

Microcomputers. Arithmeter operations. Different microcomputer archi- 

lectures. Prerequisite: CSci 153 or permission of instructor. 


l 

P Design of Switching Systems (3) 
Introduction to switching logic and combinatorial circuits. Analysis of 
SWitching devices. Minimization techniques. Number systems and codes, 
encoders and decoders, logic and electronic design of functional digital 
Units. Use of LSI in logic design. Introduction to sequential circuits. 
Minimization of sequential machines. Design of synchronous, asynchro- 
nous, and pulse sequential circuits. State-assignment and covers. 


à) 


Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems (3) 

“Tansient response and natural modes of electrical systems; techniques for 
analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic inputs and outputs; Fourier 
we Laplace transforms. Inversion, integration in the complex plane. 
uS Pling; discrete systems, Z-transforms, applications. Prerequisite: grad- 
ate status 3 


| 
| 
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i 
202 Linear System Theory I (3) 

Graph theory and its application to networks and systems; system de 

tion in time and frequency domain; linear spaces and linear Ope 

| mathematical representation of linear systems; analytical and compu 


lutions of the state equations; transient and steady-state response 
requisite: graduate status. 


203 Linear System Theory II (3) 


sitivity and stability analyses. Irreducible realizations of rational bec i 
function matrices; canonical forms, state feedback, and state estim 
Linear composite systems. Prerequisite: EE 202. 


204 Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) 
Probability, random variables, characteristic functions; transfor i 
random variables and applications; sequences of random variables, 
| mean-squared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary random p 
esses, correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear systems ier 
stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn for comm 
tions, control theory, computer science. 


ag 
mations 0 


| 

| 224 Electronics of Lasers (3) riod 

: à ie + ates inve 

| Basic concepts from quantum mechanics; Einstein coefficients; Me r; of 
and pumping mechanisms; rate equations. Resonators, He-Ne = pre 
ganic dye lasers; injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions in laser" 
requisite: EE 222 Physical Electronics II (3) or equivalent. 


241 Information Theory (3) pat 
Measure of information, noiseless coding; communication channels, : 
nel capacity, the noisy channel coding theorem; bounds on the be chat 
ance of communication system; the Gaussian and binary symmetry 
nel; feedback communications systems; rate-distortion theory. 
site: EE 204. 


242 Coding Theory (3) b 
The PCM Communication System, mathematics of coding; groups erro 
| and fields, linear codes: parity and generator matrices, syndrom nis 
l correction and deletion capability, minimum distance; performance Gal” 
of linear codes, Hamming and Golay codes, polynomial algebras " f 
fields, shift-register implementation, cyclic codes: implementation CH de 


| ‘ ^ s tn fiant DD ' 
| formance, BCH codes: encoding, decoding, minimum distance, th : uenti? 
| coding algorithm, burst-correction codes, convolutional codes 

and Viterbi decoding of convolutional codes. 
i} 243 Communication Theory I (3) NE 


Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the additive oe n0?" 
| sian noise channel; correlation detectors, matched filters; coherent è y yj 
coherent detection and their error probabilities for simplex, ort099 
coded systems; bounds on the performance of communications in Pg o 
noise; comparison of communications systems. Prerequisite: 

d equivalent. 


| 244 Communication Theory II (3) 
Schemes for efficient signalling for data sequences; effects of | 
the receiver. Practical implementation of orthogonal and - 
communication. Convolutional codes; bounds on performance 


Pe 
quanti 
mple* ^. wy 
decoding 


scri 
ator 
ter 


E a Ser ; gm 
System properties; controllability and observability of linear system» ie 


Ts 


E a. 
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Sequential (Zigangirov-Jelinek, Fano) and MAP (Viterbi) algorithms. 
Fading and dispersive channels, diversity techniques and their performance. 
Topics from analog communications. Prerequisite: EE 243. 


245 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) 
Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequential detection, estima- 
tion theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, estimation of signal 
Parameters and continuous wave forms, Wiener and Kalman filters, appli- 
cations to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive systems. Prerequi- 
Site: EE 241, 244; or equivalent. 


* 

250 Telecommunication Systems Concepts (3) 
Essential elements of an electrical communication system, speech, TV, 
and data signals; spectrum, bandwidth, sampling. Amplitude, frequency 
and pulse code modulation and comparative performance. Multiplexing 
Schemes, communication quality standards and objectives. Signal power, 
Noise power, distortion, and channel capacity. Probability, traffic theory, 
reliability, voice, TV, and data transmission. Telecommunication, micro- 
Wave radio, cable, and satellite communications systems. 


^ 

251 Survey of Telecommunication Systems (3) 
Design of a communications link for voice, TV, and data. Loading; the 
Switched telephone network. Transmission system layout and major design 
Considerations. Overall system design of microwave radio system. 
Radiowave propagation fundamentals. Satellite communications, factors 
affecting the choice of orbit and orbital separation of satellites, satellite 
transponder. Major design consideration and values of significant parame- 
ters for a typical satellite communications link. Overall design of a cable 
Communicaion system. Digital transmission and terminals. Wide-band data 
transmission. Frequency allocation. 


298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


Wan, 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


399 p; 
9 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


Mp. 
UTER SCIENCE 


2 

01 Introduction to Computer Systems I (3) 
Introduction to programming digital computers in assembly languages. 
Architecture of traditional von Neumann and stack-based computers. 
Techniques in machine control and memory addressing. Number systems 
and codes, Techniques of structured programming. Use of a higher-level 
Procedural language. Stacks and recursion. Prerequisite: CSci 51, EE 51 
Or equivalent. 


20 
2 Introduction to Computer Systems II (3) 


Introduction to combinational and sequential logic networks; analysis and 
Yüthesis of switching circuits using Boolean algebra; minimization tech- 
Riques in the design of logical circuits; number systems and arithmetic in 
“8ital computers, digital computer architecture and the design of func- 
~~ “onal sub-units; design of memory, arithmetic, and units comprising a 


ha and 
Med 251 cannot be applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Engineering and 
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i: ES : n : igital 
digital computer; information flow, timing, and control in large p 
computers. Prerequisite: CSci 201 or its equivalent, or permission 
structor. 


q IU 1 tures 
Computer data structures and their implementation as storage um 1 
Arrays, linked lists, and queues. Binary tree traversal, searching, ! 
ing, and balancing. Storage management—allocation, de-allocation, 


garbage collection. Search algorithms—linear, binary, and hashing sl, 
quent! 


Í 
| | 214 Data Structures and Algorithms (3) 
| equ' 
of 


algorithms. Analysis of algorithms. Structure and processing of se 
index-sequential, and random files. Multi-list and inverted files. Prer 
site: CSci 158 Algorithmic Methods and High-Level Languages ju 
201; 208 Computer Programming (3) (may be taken concurrently?» ^ 
Computer-aided Analysis and Design of Networks (3); of permissio? 
instructor. 


219 Interactive Computer Graphics (3) 


tat. DÀ 
| Architecture and implementation of display and interaction devi 
| teractive graphics programming. Functional capabilities of graphics rl 
| ages. Implementing a graphics package. 2D and 3D viewing, clipe ic 
| transformations. Interaction techniques and human factors. Raster ues al 
| scan-conversion algorithms. Hidden surface and hidden edge - of 
| gorithms. Shading and texturing techniques. Prerequisite: Sci ^ 

permission of instructor. 


237 Computing Systems (3) 
j highs 
i 


al 
rotation 


Organization of large digital computer systems. Design of 
| | arithmetic units. Random access and associative memories; 
storage devices; computer control and interrupt structures. 
channels and interfacing problems. Communications in digital 
Introduction to multiple access and time-sharing systems. Prer 


| CSci or EE 154 Ditigal Computer Design (3) or CSci 202. 


(3) 
255 Formal Languages, Correctness, and Structured Programming ani 
1 ; ra 
i| Introduction to formal computer languages. Structured jan 
) 


and block-oriented languages. Regular, context-free, contexts. 
unrestricted computer grammars. Parsing a language, syntax of t cure 
pushdown automata and their use in compiling. Top-down emia 
| programming. Avoidance of GO TO statements. Correctness, te ermit 
| and equivalence of programs. The inductive assertion meth " pro 39 
l tion methods based on well-ordered sets. Assertion language ito: ce 
! schemes, fixed point methods, and inductive principles. Prered 
| 


214. 


263 Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) ing of ao 
min ; 
e inh 

Ime ey itc bins 
witeh a gt 


Design of computer systems software. Design and progr 
| assembler and loader. Multiprogrammed job control, ‘ 
loading, linkage-edit, relocatability, region size, and status S " « 
sign of dispatchers and monitors. Design of utility programs. nts of A 
programming and control. Communications among comport ox 
operating system. Prerequisite: CSci 208 Computer Programm! 


E ie 
“gineering Administration 


M 
“hairy (Q ` 
ip an: Sam Rothman, Professor of Engineering Administration; Staughton 


' Telephone 676-7409 


150 Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
The interrelationships of engineering, science, and management; concep- 
tual foundations for interaction of human factors in individuals, groups, 
and the social environment of engineering activities. Familiarization with 
typical activities of engineering managers and with factors bearing on the 
motivation of engineers and on engineers as managers. Social and or- 
ganizational factors relevant to the management of engineers. This course 
I$ preliminary to the complete management process studied in EAd 211-12. 


160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
Economic decisions, equivalence, mathematics of finance, present worth, 
annual cost or profit, internal rate of return, benefit/cost ratio, incremen- 
tal analysis, multiple alternatives, economic decisions under risk, inflation, 
depreciation methods, balance sheets, profit and loss statements, the ac- 
Countant's view, and before- and after-tax analysis. 


170 Basi Bre: ires a ent nc 
/0 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3) 
An introductory treatment of quantitative tools and techniques important 
in engineering administration. Concepts of probability, statistics, and 
Operations research. 


P] 

204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) 
Study of the total contracting process, including initial budget prepara- 
tion and justification, actions leading to the execution of a contract, and 
administration of the contract to completion; considered from the view- 
points of the industrial and government buyer and the seller of technical 
Materials and services. 


20 i 
7 The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators (3) 
Principles of managing human talent, the most vital resource in engineer- 
Ng Or research; emphasis on principles, theory, and practical considera- 
lions of the personnel function for engineering managers, with practical 
applications in an engineering administration environment. 


210 Eno; 
0 Engineering Law (3) 
Legal principles and procedures of interest to engineers. The American 
egal system, contracts and specifications, liability of professional en- 
Bineers, product liability, agency relationships, patent and proprietary 
; Tights, special problems in research and developmental contracts. 
l1 


DE. 
? Engineering Administration (3—3) 


Mprehensive and systematic study of the administrative process; indus- 


trial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: objectives, pre- 

lction, policies, and characteristics of plans. Organizing: theory of or- 
8anization, structure, authority, specialization, delegation, staff, and com- 
Mittees. Directing: leadership, managing human and material resources. 
9ntrolling: setting standards, evaluating performance, usin 
ack data for correction and improvement. Prerequisite: 
0, or equivalent. 


g system feed- 
EAd 150 and 
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221-22 Environmental Management (3—3) 


The spectrum of technical, economic, political, administrative, and 
forces influencing the quality of our environment and the utilization 
our resources. Review of governmental and industrial programs to com. 
pollution of the air, land, and water. Historical development of Jegislati? 
dealing with environmental science and resource management. Review * 
pending legislation involving environmental and energy matters; th sjon 
cal aspects of specific management problems; review of tools for decis! 
making. 


- 


231 Program Management (3) 
Programs and projects are widely used in industry and government 
facilitate the management of technical undertakings. Management Scie, 
the systems approach, and traditional managerial concepts are app 
to a variety of typical cases. 


241 Construction Management I (3) T. 
Contract negotiations; aspects of contracts and specifications importa? ad 
management. Construction estimating and cost allocation in heavy 
building construction; budgeting and accounting concepts. 


242 Construction Management II (3) 


Construction administration: organization, construction planning 
scheduling. Industrial relations and human factors in construction 
agement, work measurement, programming and progressing, project 
agement and control. 


243 Construction Management III (3) (Campus Course) 
Managerial problems associated with advanced methods of 
and equipment; trend of mechanization; equipment policy and 
tion. 


251 Management of Computer Organizations (3) (Campus Course) 


Planning, organizing, and control of computer operations. Manage im 
of a computer organization as an independent service bureau or as sub 
tegral part of a larger organization. Supervision of profession 
professional computer personnel. Prerequisite: EAd 254. 


ctio 
constr is 


253 Production Management (3) (Campus Course) jques 
Planning, organization, and control of production; forecasting ete" prov 
material management; methods of loading and scheduling product! minit 
esses; electronic methods in production control. Organization ane, tenan? 
tration of the plant engineering function with emphasis On main 
control programs. 


254 Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) 
Logic of computers, hardware and software, systems analysi i 
essing applications, systems design, systems economics. Impact e 
making, business, and society. 


255 Administration of Research and Development (3) 


uA i e cguis: 
The study of technological innovation as a vital part of the ganini” 
process; the role of the technical administrator in utilizing spjectives: 


plans, and control to accomplish research and development © 


, for data Pro 


261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) lems in 
Case studies in engineering economic planning, advanced pro’ 


262 


265 ' 


266 


269 


283 


285 


287 


288 
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engineering economy. Prerequisite: EAd 160 or an equivalent course in 
engineering economy, and permission of instructor. 


Finance for Engineers (3) (Campus Course) 

Exposition of the financial concepts encountered in engineering situations; 
financial statements, costing, inventories, profitability analysis, deprecia- 
tion, credit, leasing, and capital formation. 


Transportation Management I (3) (Campus Course) 

Integration of social, technical, economic, and political considerations 
which shape transportation systems and their management. Course ma- 
terial focuses on industry and local, state, and federal government pro- 
grams in transportation. A management study of a local, regional, or 
national system will be required. 


Transportation Management II (3) (Campus Course) 
Legal aspects of transportation systems and their management. 


Elements of Decision-Making and Problem-Solving (3) 

Concepts and quantitative techniques of scientific method in solving ad- 
ministrative problems. Role of decision criteria and subjective factors. 
Managerial economics. Model building, testing, solving. Replacement 
under certainty or risk. Control-general, control charts, sampling in- 
spection. Experimentation to differentiate variables, build models-canons of 
induction, statistical tests, analysis of variance, linear regression. Applica- 
tion to nonmathematical formulations. 


Systems Analysis and Management I (3) 

The systems or holistic approach as a methodology for making decisions 
and allocating resources. Analysis by means of objectives, alternatives, 
models, criteria, and feedback. 

Systems Analysis and Management II (3) 

Extension and elaboration of systems analysis techniques, including their 
application to industry, input-output structures, human behavior in organi- 
Zations, and military situations. Prerequisite: EAd 281. 


Systems Engineering (3) (Campus Course) 

Concept of system structure and organization. Linear and nonlinear sys- 
tems analysis; dynamics and stability of systems. Introduction to optimiza- 
tion methods and systems simulation techniques. 


Seminar: Administrative Problems (3) (Campus Course) 


Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, with group eval- 
uation and discussion. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of graduate credit. 


Systems Modeling and Simulation (3) (Campus Course) 
Introduction to systems modeling and simulation dealing primarily with 
industrial, organizational, and control models. Emphasis on analyzing the 
System performance and designing an improved system using analytical 
9r simulation techniques. Prerequisite: EAd 281, 283, or equivalent, and 
Permission of the instructor. 

Technical Issue Analysis—The Engineering Approach (3) 

(Campus Course) 

A seminar for technical managers who need the contextual background 
and intellectual basis for addressing technology issues in the public and 
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a -— : : : d 
private sectors. Technology impact analysis, technology forecasting, an 
the principles and practices of technology transfer are treated as cloz 
of a systematic approach to informed choice and sound technology 
cisions. 


Structural Analysis of Management Problems (3) (Campus Cours? 
Application of each phase of a structured problem-solving approach p 
small-scale management problems. Students will determine problem syn 
toms; define problems; select a problem; determine constraints on 5° 
tions and alternative feasible solutions; develop the solutions, select on 
test that solution, plan controls on it, and plan its implementation. 
requisite: EAd 269. 


N 
Ne] 


293 Technical Enterprises (3) (Campus Course) " 
" à ‘ ur 
Essential features of technology-based companies from the entrepret 
point of view. Team management of an enterprise in a computer-sim s 
environment. For those within technical firms and those within 80 
ment who depend on technical firms as suppliers. 


294 Marketing of Technology I (3) (Campus Course) iof 
r 4 - ; ^ : J 
Marketing industrial goods and high-technology projects; special attent 
to the federal government as a market. Products, channels, pricing 


motion, and personal selling as elements of strategy. 


295 Management of Technical Information (3) (Campus Course) 


: Lo : : E : + vol 
Needs and objectives of technical information systems, functions invo 


in technical information, storage and retrieval, abstracting, computer EA 
in technical information systems, system organization. Prerequisite: 
251. 


297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 
Project course providing the student with the opportunity to apply 


ious concepts and tools previously studied to the solution of a pr 


ups 
all gro f. 


engineering administration. Students work individually or in sma structóf- 
each on a problem proposed by the student and approved by the 1157. 
p prop y pp al requi 


Open to Master's degree students only. Departmental approv 


English EL ies 


180 
Chairman: J.P. Reesing, Jr., Professor of English; Stuart 407, Telephone 6166 ] 


t 
Before students are registered in Engl 10, they are tested in the minimum esent 
of vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those VT. 
who show marked superiority may be exempted from one or both hi "0 will € 
English Composition course; those who are inadequately prepared for Engl }* 

given permission to register for Engl 9 on campus. Engl 9 or 10 is prerequis! 
other courses in English. 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


20 Intensive Basic English (0) 


: i is 
Basic grammar, reading, and vocabulary development; emphas 
skills. Course meets fifteen class hours and five monitor 


on oral 
[aboral? 
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hours per week. Tuition is charged at the rate of eight semester hours; 
laboratory fee, $35. 


30 Intensive Lower-Intermediate English (0) 
Introduction of complex grammatical structures, intensive reading, para- 
graph-level writing, and further vocabulary development and oral prac- 
tice. Course meets fifteen class hours and five monitored laboratory hours 
Per week. Tuition is charged at the rate of eight semester hours; labora- 
tory fee, $35. 


40 Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) 
Comprehensive review of grammatical structure, enlargement of vocabu- 
lary through use of unadapted and technical reading material; develop- 
ment of effective reading strategies; composition focusing on outlining 
and techniques of exposition. Twenty hours per week including labora- 
tory. Tuition is charged at the rate of eight semester hours; laboratory 
fee $35 


45 Semi-Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) 
Objectives same as for EFL 40. Academic courses may be taken con- 
currently with appropriate authorization. Ten class hours per week. Tui- 
tion is charged at the rate of five semester hours. 


50 English Composition/ Research Methods for 
International Students (3) 
An advanced-level composition course for students showing a high degree 
Of academic proficiency in English. Four class hours per week. Special 
ý fee, $25, 
"GL 
SH COMPOSITION 
? English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 
(Campus Course) 
Intensive grammar and composition course for students inadequately pre- 
Pared for Engl 10. Detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in basic 
Structure and writing paragraphs; also includes content covered in Engl 
10. In addition a noncredit reading course, given by the Reading Center, 
Is required for students whose test scores show a reading deficiency. Engl 
meets five hours per week and carries three semesters hours of credit; 
the reading course meets an additional three hours per week for a maximum 
Of 10 weeks, Special fee, $25. 


10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 


Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical 
Complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by analy- 


SIS of selected current prose; library research procedure. 


l1 English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences (3) l 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis 
On the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and diction, and on logical 
thought, by analysis of selected readings on the nature of language and of 
the arts and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. 


20 The Writing of Reports (3) 


Theory and practice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite: Engl 
9r 10 and 11. 
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HUMANITIES 


43—44 Classical Humanities (3—3) E 
Interdisciplinary study of the origins of Western thought. Reading and f 4 
tensive class discussion of selections from the Bible, Engl 43; and — 
sion each semester of works from five of the following authors: Hom 


. ^ . P (o 
Hesiod, Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Aeschylus, Euripides, Sopher 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, pe 


St Augustine. Background lectures on the major intellectual, à 
economic, and social movements. 


45—46 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) 


Interdisciplinary study of modern Western thought from the 
to the 20th century. Reading and intensive class discussion eac : 
of works from five of the following authors: Machiavelli, Pope, 
Rousseau, Goethe, Tolstoy, J.S. Mill, Zola, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, 
Kafka, Koestler, T.S. Eliot. Background lectures on the major m 
tual, artistic, economic, and social movements. 


RenaissaY 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) text 


b ^ ; F > * : on 
Representative works by major authors studied in their historical € 7 aod 
discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to various tyP® 
forms of imaginative literature. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) gng! 
Historical survey. Engl 71: From beginnings to the Civil War. 
72: From the Civil War to present. | 
Environmental Health* EEUU j 
School d 


For further information call David A. Rowley, Assistant Dean, Graduate 
Arts and Sciences, Telephone 676-6210 


201 Introduction to Epidemiology and Environmental Health (3) "T 
Open to qualified graduate students. Principles and methodology oss 
demiology and biostatistics. Ecological approach to health an 
including parasitology and mycology. 


231 Venereal Disease in the Community (3) 


A survey course to develop an understanding of venereal yo 
Etiology, clinical manifestations, diagnosis, prevention, and co 
parents, school teachers, health personnel, and other educators. 


plens: 
mi 


ais s ironmen 
240 Environmental Impact Statement Procedures and Environ 

Law (3) vier? 

The rationale for environmental impact statements from the L4 

of the nature and origins of the environmental crisis. Gover tes 


- ^ r ; ta 
cies responsible for environmental impact statements, current $ 
regulations pertaining to the environment. stl 
"PRA c er of Artsí md 
* These courses are included in certain interdepartmental programs of the Mast Gre 


of Science in Special Studies degree which is under the academic jurisdiction o 
School of Arts and Sciences. 
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254 Human Ecology (3) 


Ecology—man within the framework of reference—physical and cultural 
anthropology, geography, sociology, urban planning, public health, and 
public administration. 


> : em 
¿56 Introduction to Environmental Health (3) 


Organizations, functions, current practices, and regulations at all levels to 
control the environment. Economic impact upon society and industry in 
carrying out control and preventive practices. 


270 Industrial Hygiene (3) 


Industrial health hazards: chemical exposure to toxic dusts, metallic 
fumes and vapors, gases, and organic compounds; physical hazards such 
as high and low temperature biological effects, radiation (electromagnetic, 
ultraviolet, ionizing), illumination, sound, pressure, and particulate pol- 
lution; prevention and control of industrial health hazards. 


293 Public Health and School Health Methods and Activities (3) 


Relationship between public health and school health. The purpose of the 
Course is to aid the teacher in presenting information in the classroom 
setting 


301 Applied Epidemiology and Environmental Health (3) 
Lectures, seminars, and case studies. Epidemiological solutions to health 
Problems of the community 


Yd C.E. O'Rear, Professor of Forensic Sciences, Samson Hall, Telephone 
Or 676-7319 


2041 p 

“01 Forensic Serology I (3) 
Principles of the forensic an: ilysis of blood and other biological materials. 
Specific procedures and techniques used in forensic serology. 


202 Instrumental Analysis (3) 
Principles and : ipplication of various instrumental methods to the exam- 
ination of criminal evidence, including chromatographic and spectropho- 
Metric techniques and mass spectrometry 


203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) 


Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, pian 
Processes, paper manufacture and fiber analysis; studies of paper a 


Methods of examining questioned documents. 


204 Firearms and Tool-mark Identification (3) 


Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool-marks, tire 
marks, and footprints 


05 
personal Identification (3) ce 
Methods of personal identification based on sketches, fingerprints, voi 
Prints, odontology and study of skeletal remains. 
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214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) 
at 


Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatric T^ 
ment, and the nomenclature of mental disorders. Consideration O 6 
pert testimony, direct examination, and cross-examination in hospit 
tion and criminal cases. 


220 Physical Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) 
(Formerly Introduction to Forensic Science) k 
ool-mat 


Survey of forensic physical sciences; fingerprints, firéarm and t ident 


examinations, document examinations, and examinations of trace €V! 
such as glass, soil, paint, hairs and fibers; crime scene investigation’ 
qualifications and preparation of expert witnesses; operation and 
tioning of the forensic science laboratory. 


221 Biological Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) co 
o 
Principles of forensic pathology, serology and toxicology. The role ination 
forensic laboratory in the identification of human remains; "n 
of the time, cause, and manner of death; partial individualizatK 
biological materials, and the detection of drugs in biological mater! 


224 Criminal Law I (3) " 
ta 
Principles of criminal law and procedure, preparation and presen 


of evidence, examination of witnesses, and methods of legal researc? 


25 Criminal Law II: Evidence (3) 


ident? 
Procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physical hs » 
Emphasis on court opinions defining the rules of search and Sé 
admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


227 Criminal Law III: Procedure (3) 


Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hea bene 
right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post? 
tion procedures. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


228 Administration of Criminal Justice (3) 


jni* 
Consideration and analysis of selected advanced problems in the or 
tration of criminal justice. Emphasis on the role and professiona 
sibilities of prosecutor and defense counsel and on development 
in the law. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


251 Moot Court (3) 


Students will prepare and present direct testimony and be cross - dis 
by an experienced trial attorney in simulated courtroom setting. bili y ^ 
cussions of problems, techniques. Lectures on discovery, admissib! 
scientific evidence, chain of custody, use of notes. Prerequisite: 


254 Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences (3) 
Current issues in research, investigation, and law. 
260 Principles of Forensic Medicine (3) pdt 


on UP. 
Anatomy and physiology of the human body with emphasis ji Ad 
standing the processes underlying traumatic and unexpecte 24 T 
countered in forensic pathology. Bone growth and repair 2 m 


o 
to child abuse, structure and functions of the heart relating © p 
death, and anatomic area of the brain prone to hemorrhage 
following trauma. 
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5 ; * n . ^ 

261 Principles of Forensic Pathology (3) 
Terminology and scientific techniques used in medico-legal investigations, 
sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental deaths, and 
trauma. 

^? 1 

265 Drugs of Abuse (3) 


Chemical, pharmacological, toxicological, and pathological character- 
istics of commonly abused drugs, including ethanol, barbiturates, nar- 
cotics, stimulants, and hallucinogens. Primarily for M.A. in Sp.Std. degree 


candidates; open to others with permission of instructor. 


266 Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3) 
Recent advances in criminal justice. Discussions incorporate several 
disciplines including science, law, management, social sciences, and 
psychology. 

) . E s . 

269 Forensic Toxicology I (3) 
Relevant underlying biological, chemical, and pharmacological prin- 
ciples of forensic toxicology 

274 Management of Criminal Justice Organizations (3) 


ory Management) 


(Formerly Forensic Laborat 


Theories of management with emphasis on leadership. Interaction of in- 
dividuals, groups, managers, and the organization as a whole. Discussions 


centered on the criminal justice system 


5 
295 Research (arr.) 
Open to qualified master’s degree students. Research on problems ap- 
Proved by the department chairman or academic advisor, under the 


) Supervision of an appropriate staff member. 
99. 400 4. 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


} 


irn, 1 n 
tan: G.E. Mazzeo, Professor of Romance Languages; Monroe 411, Telephone 


76330 


lace : 
"d *ment Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing 


‘Dla © Wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take 


ttie Ment examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, 
ent is made to the appropriate course. 
1-2 Fi : = aa 
< First-year French (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course; credit toward a degree this University given on comple- 
tion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, com- 
Position, readings. Oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, 
$17.50 per semester. 
3-4 g a i. : 
74 Second-year French (3-3) (C ampus Course) 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on completion 
Of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in modern 
French prose. Oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Fren 
C 1-2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester 


inj 
Stered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 


Geodesy* E 


— 


: n an 
Program Advisor: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Cartography, Geodesy, 
Oceanography, Building F, Telephone 676-7000 or 946-3557 


12 Plane Surveying (3) ises 
2: c 

Basic plane surveying for cartographers and surveyors. Field gos 
as arranged. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent mathematical e 


ience. 


13 Higher Surveying (3) 


Elements of geodetic and hydrographic surveying for cartogr? 
surveyors. Field exercises as arranged. Prerequisite: Geod 12 an 


< and 
aphers > 


d Math > 


17 Elementary Photogrammetry (3) a 
Fundamentals of aerial photography, photogrammetric optics, and gA 
graphic processes; mathematics of vertical and tilted photographs; j 
eoscopy and parallax; planning and executing the photogrammelri* ria 
ect; radial triangulation methods; photomaps; oblique an terre 
photography. Recommended prerequisite: Geod 12, Math 31. 


18 Intermediate Photogrammetry (3) 
Basic theory and practices. Stereoscopic plotting instruments; d 
and computational methods for adjusting strips of aerotriane 
Method of least squares, statistics and transformations applied 
grammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 17. 


graphic? 
Jatio™ 


phot 


106 Physical Science Data Analysis (3) "T 
5 . aphic 1 

Elementary analysis of cartographic, geodetic, and oceanograP- tions: 
Basic concepts of probability, sample statistics, probability distr cart 


slated tO 
confidence intervals, estimation and tests of hypotheses as e 31 and 
graphic, geodetic, and oceanographic data. Prerequisite: Mat 
either Cart 1-2 or Geod 150-151. 
110 Map Projections (3) jio? 
; v. Pro 
Elementary theory of projections in cartography and geodesy. i surfac 
of the sphere and ellipsoid on plane, conical, and cylindrica 
Prerequisite: Math 33 
117 Analytic Photogrammetry (3) motto? 
. -— ‘ay AK 
Analytic photogrammetry theory and practice: matrix alge naly™ 
of least squares, image coordinate refinement, formulation : re ctio 
ace el 
photogrammetry, intersection, linearization of equations, pec plo 
two- and three-photo relative orientation, strip adjustment re 
adjustment. Prerequisite: Math 32, Geod 18. 
119 Advanced Mathematical Photogrammetry (3) ^ patio? 


Mathematical treatment of resection, intersection, relativ 


i 1 
error propagation, adjustment and coordinate transformatior i d 
ge Coor? 7. GeO 


algebra. Derivation of colinearity equations and ima 
xcu b Prerequisite: 


rections for frame, panoramic, and strip photography 
17, Math 124 or equivalent experience 


* Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science 


122 
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150 Geometric Geodesy (3) 
Principles and formulas basic to theoretical and applied geodesy. Primary 
emphasis on geometric methods. Prerequisite: Math 33. 

151 Physical Geodesy (3) 
Physical and celestial methods and application of geodesy. Prerequisite: 
Geod 150, Phys 1 or 3, Math 33. 

156 Geodetic Astronomy (3) 
Astronomic determination of longitude, time, azimuth, and latitude. Pre- 
requisite: Math 32, Geod 150 or comparable experience. 

158 Electronic Surveying and Navigation (3) 
An examination of the principles and applications of techniques. Topics 
include: EM wave propagation, system error identification and analysis, 
representative surveying systems, baseline radio navigation systems and 
long line calculations and transformation techniques. Prerequisite: Math 
32, Phys 1, Cart 1 or Ocea 11. 


160 Adjustment Computations I (3) 
Basic adjustment theory. Prerequisite: Geod 106, 150; Math 32, 124 (or 


equivalent experience). 


161 Adjustment Computations II (3) 
Topics in advanced adjustment theory. Applications to geodesy and 
photogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 160. 


l65.. 
5-66 Space Techniques for Geodesy (3-3) 
Determination of the gravitational field, station positions and fundamental 
Physical constants. Basic celestial mechanics, computing techniques and 
data analysis. Modern data acquisition systems. Prerequisite: Math 33, 
124, Geod 150, 151; or equivalent experience. 


“graphy and Regional Science 


Adip . " 
i an: M. Gordon, Professor of Geography and Regional Science; I-202, Tele- 
* 676-6185 a 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) 
General survey of the systematic fields of human geography which play 
à role in the analysis and interpretation of man-environment relationships 
in both spatial and ecological contexts. 


52 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) 
Examination of the basic principles which determine the location of eco- 
nomic activities. 

127 Population and Settlement (3) 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pressures, 
Browth, and migrations. 


132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) 

Principles and practices in effective utilization of resources in the United 
tates and selected areas; public policies relating to conservation; environ- 
Mental systems, perception, and impact studies. 


124 


Chairman: F.R. Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry; 
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133 Geography of Poverty and Hunger (3) 


m a ; un 
Consideration of the locational aspects and correlates of poverty and hot 


; $, 
ger; rural and urban poverty regions; regional food budgets and tà 
programs concerned with the elimination of poverty and hunger. 

141 Urban Settlement (3) T. 
The location of cities, urbanization processes, theories and models 
urban location and development. 

145 Cultural Geography (3) nasi 

p 


Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment; em 
on spatial and ecological considerations. 

146 Political Geography (3) 
Interrelationships among the human and physical e 
litical systems; the organization of political territories. 


nvironment and P” 


148 Principles of Geography (3) T 
Study of geographic principles, technology and tools designed to : 
cific needs of teachers. Emphasis on the practical application 
graphic concepts and the use of source materials in the classroom. 

155 Middle East (3) 


: " ; : ast. 
Survey of the cultural and physical regional patterns of the Middle E 


161 Latin America (3) ome? 
r ; i "WT ó n 

Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural phe 
in Middle and South America. 

208 New Perspectives in Geography (3) 
An overview of recent trends in geographic research. Sele t 
clude diffusion processes, spatial behavior, locational analysis, 
onmental perception. 

224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) 
Examination of the political factor in location theory à 
nature of political territories. 

243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) 
Functional processes affecting the evolving morphology 
tial patterns of urban phenomena; emphasis on economic 
havioral considerations, and impact of time. 


ics itt 
topics. 
— eni! 


nd analysis of 
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Geology EL | 


6-61 
Bell 102, Telephone 67 yrs) 


0 
1-2 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) (Campus of th 
An introduction, for nonscience majors, to the principal T" de pr 
the composition, structure, and history of the earth. Topics pr cont 
ture of minerals and rocks, physical processes, energy resoU poral” 
nental drift, origin of life, and evolution. Lecture (2 hours)» 
(2 hours). Laboratory fee, $15. 


ring i 


3 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3) 


Nonlaboratory course for off-campus students only. Su 
principles of geology. 


e 
rvey COY 
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4 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3) 
Geological periods, evolution of life on earth. Nonlaboratory course for 
off-campus students only. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 3, or permission of 
instructor. 


5 Environmental Geology (3) (Campus Course) 
The relation of people and society to natural environments; population 
evolution and mineral resources; economic, legal, and political aspects. 
Laboratory fee, $15 

14 Mineralogy and Petrology for Nonscience Majors (3) 
(Campus Course) 
Lectures and laboratory. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or permission of instruc- 


tor 


105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3) (Campus Course) 
An analysis of geological hazards and related factors that affect land-use 
planning. Field trip. Prerequisite: Geol 5 or 21, or permission of instruc- 


tor. Laboratory fee, $10. 


125 Marine Geology (3) (€ 'ampus Course) 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine geol- 
Ogy; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and marine en- 
vironment. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or 21-22; or permission of instructor. 
141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) (Campus Course) 
Principles and theories on the abundance, relationships, and distribution 
of the elements in various rock and mineral species. Prerequisite or con- 
current registration: Geol 117 or equivalent; Chem 11-12; Math 30; Phys 
l or 3; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $5. 


175 Hydrogeology (3) (Campus Course) 
The occurrence, storage, movement, quality, and problems of pollution of 
Subsurface water, and the hydrologic properties of water-bearing ma- 
terials. Prerequisite: Geol 111, 122; Math 31; Chem 11-12; or permis- 


Sion of instructor. 
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man: C. Steiner, Professor of German; Rice 408, Telephone 676-6195 


" lacement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 

le a Who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must 

ilio, Placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the exami- 
' "'Sienment is made to the appropriate course 


l 


E First-year German (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Fundamental concepts of German culture; essentials of German structure 
and basic vocabulary; reading of easy prose and conversation. Aural- 
Oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17 50 per semester. 
Prerequisite to Ger 2: Ger 1. 

a4 Second-y ear German (3—3) (Campus Course) 

Introduction to German civilization; selections from modern German 

Prose; continuation and review of German structure; conversation and 
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; Ld e . m 
simple composition. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. y^ 
requisite to Ger 3: Ger 1-2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Ger 4: 

3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


* 
Hebrew f B - 


16 
Chairman: J.E. Ziolkowski, Associate Professor of Classics; T-204, Telephone 6 


6125 i 
d standing 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advance + take 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school m ion 
a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the exam! 
assignment is made to the appropriate course. 

21-22 Beginning Hebrew (3-3) (Campus Course) sica 
Grammatical essentials of the language; readings selected from E es 
and modern texts; basic audio-lingual drills for comprehension 
pression. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 

23-24 Intermediate Hebrew (3-3) (Campus Course) pasic 

lop "^ 


Intensive readings and text analysis, with opportunities to deve * 
skills. Materials range from Israeli newspapers and scholarly 7t, pet 
to liturgical poetry and rabbinic narratives. Laboratory fee, š 


semester. 
History i319 73 
eg E Ju. hone 616 
Chairman: Lois G. Schwoerer, Professor of History; Lisner 503-I, Telep 
6796 E 
ut pis 


iene itho 
Course Accessibility: All second-group courses are open to students wit 
tory course prerequisites. 
39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 
Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural histor 
era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. 


cr? 
y to early mod 


71-72 Introduction to American History (3-3) me psite 
Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of , {roe 
States in their world setting from the beginning to 1876. His 
1876 to present. 

131-32 History of Germany (3-3) "T ct 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: from m! 
tury to Bismark. Hist 132: from William II to the present. 

145 Imperial Russia (3) 

From the reign of Peter the Great to World War I. 


146 Soviet Russia (3) 
The Russian Revolution and Soviet rule to the present. 


* Administered by the Department of Classics 
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149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) 
Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their statesmen. 
Issues of war and peace, international crises, nationalism, alliances, and ten- 
sions. Hist 149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890. Students who receive 
credit for Hist 150 cannot receive credit for Hist 157 20th-century Europe- 
an Diplomatic History. 

163-64 History of Latin America (3-3) 
Hist 163: analysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism in the New 
World, 1492-1820. Hist 164: a problems approach to Latin America, 
1820 to the present; thematic emphasis on neo-colonialism, corporatism, 
liberalism, caudilloism, modernization, populism, and revolution. 


171-72 U.S. Social History (3-3) 
Hist 171: daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of 
the agrarian era, 1607-1861. Hist 172: the urban-industrial era from 
1861 to present. 


181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) 
American foreign relations from the era of the American Revolution. 
Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century. 
195 Traditional Civilizations of China and Japan (3) 
(Formerly History of East Asia) 
Intellectual, institutional, and social development of the traditional civili- 
zations of China and Japan from their origins to 1800. 


196 The Modern Transformation of China and Japan (3) 
(Formerly History of East Asia) 
The social, political, and intellectual transformation of China and Japan 
from the mid-19th century to the present. 


2 H a z 

201 History and Historians (3) 
Historiography and historical method for graduate students. Readings and 
discussions on major trends in history; selections from classics of historical 
literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 201 cannot receive credit 
for Hist 199 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major. 


| 5 : 
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Em J.L. Breen, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies; K-201, 
One 676-6280 

101 Physical Education and Sports in Human Resource Centers (3) 
Development of physical education and sports programs in schools and 
Play settings. Includes philosophy and curriculum. 

104 Introduction to Travel and Tourism (3) 

Survey of the travel and tourism industry with emphasis on the travel 
agency, marketing tourism and travel, research and development of tour- 
ist destinations, and the economic and social impact of tourism. 

105 Introduction to Adaptive Physical Education and Therapeutic 
Recreation (3) 
Philosophy, methods, and concepts relating to recreation and adaptive 
Physical education for the ill, aged, and disabled. Concepts in program 
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| 
planning, leadership, and adaptations of activities to special groups 
cludes field visitation and analysis of activities. 
117 Dance Education (3) bes 
| Organizational, methodological, philosophical and conceptual approac’ 


equi 
to the teaching of dance in academic and nonacademic settings. Prered 
site: HKLS 157 Dance Technique Theory. 


119 Creative Dance for Children (3) 
Dance as an expressive art medium for children; concepts, 
methods, and materials. Emphasis given to dance in elementary 
tion with consideration for special education. 


principles 
educ? 


129 Introduction to Motor Learning (3) 


t 
. A s i - : reme? 
Concepts of motor skill learning applied to the teaching of mov 


skills. 
| 135-36 Dance History (3-3) 


Study of dance from antiquity to present; emphasis on 
j cance of dance as art, education, and social behavior. 


cultural sig 


184 Workshop (1 to 3) 
May be repeated for credit with permission of advisor. 


202 Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) 


Variables of perceptual motor learning and performance; 
cepts, and models of learning related to the development © 


co 
theories ° iis, 
motor 5 


as 0) 
A a m " jques 
205 Perceptual-Motor Programs: Diagnostic Therapeutic eee d 
. ; TWO tio 
Programs of perceptual-motor therapy and their basic assump à 
diagnostic-therapeutic techniques. 


| N 
232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical Education (3) -- A 
Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications for curricl Y 
struction, evaluation. 
239 Administration of Recreation and Tourism Services y 
for Special Populations (3) : 
(Formerly Urban Recreation for Special Populations) pled, eld- ' 
| Development of recreation and tourism opportunities for dist e 00 
| erly, and other special populations; emphasis on administrative tion, p 
| tencies in community organization, communications, consultà 
| gram development, evaluation, and fiscal management. 
| 240 Physical Education for the Handicapped (3) : joe?! d 
Adaptive physical education for handicapped populations; m an 
| competencies in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, program 
evaluation, consultation, and communications. 
I 
I 244 Therapeutic Recreation Practice (3) id ger vices ^ 
| Professional competencies for delivery of ther: apeutic recre hasis of n 
handicapped populations in clinically oriented settings. Emp Jati ns X 


and re 


assessment, activity analysis, treatment progr ramming ‘ 
therapeutic recreation to total rehabilitation goals. 
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250 Administration of Travel and Tourism Services (3) 


Organization and management of a comprehensive system of tourism 
services utilizing educational, cultural, and recreational resources; empha- 
Sis on public relations, personnel administration and supervision, cost- 
benefit analysis, fiscal management and managerial accountability. 


P] . " " " 1 

270 Philosophic Foundations of Dance (3) 
Examination and discussion of aesthetic theories in the arts and dance as 
à performing art, with application to criticism. 


2 — 

276 Dance in Society (3) 
Anthropological aspects of dance; emphasis on current research and lit- 
erature 


280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3) 
Workshops with emphasis on contemporary issues and problems; devel- 
Opment of advanced professional competencies. May be repeated for 


Credit with permission of advisor 


283 Practicum (3 to 6) 


Field work, internship and/or instructional practice, including — 
and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with permission O 
advisor. 


Man: (3n ale 
43 EN G.R, Mazzeo, Professor of Romance Languages; Monroe 411, Telephone 


i 
cement Exami ed standing 
yh, went Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing 


a 9 Wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take a 
m €Xamination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, as- 
I5 made to the appropriate course 
l2 First-year Italian (3-3) (Campus Course) 
À year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
Pletion of Ital 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
Composition, readings. Oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory 


fee, $17.50 per semester 


Second. ear Italian (3-3) (Campus Course) 

A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Ital 4 Conversation, grammar review, composition, reading of 
Modern Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilization. Oral practice in 
@nguage laboratory. Prerequisite: Ital 1-2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per 
~ Semester, i 


gp me 


n 
Stered b . 
Y the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 


Journalism 


de 
Chairman: Philip Robbins, Associate Professor of Journalism; Stuart 301, T 
phone 676-6225 
116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) p 
Layout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, house 
and similar publications for associations, institutions, and industry. 
145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) a 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for governme jon 


cies, commercial establishments, educational and other public ins 
Case histories of successful programs. 


Management Science 


ae 
Chairman: J.F. McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administr?” 
Building G207, Telephone 676-7089 


Basic principles, terminology, and methods of computer data P 
Introduction to the use of the computer as a tool throug 
illustrating typical problems encountered in business and P t p? 
data processing. Assignments involve flow charting and 2 
gramming in a higher-level language (FORTRAN) and are T fet 
SGBA computer with the School's computer terminals. Labo" iversill 
$25 (applicable to off-campus locations having access tO o 

and SGBA computer centers). 


118 Introduction to Information Processing (3) rocas 
i5 
ign? 


119 Computer Programming for Information Systems (3) , gam 


COBOL programming for business and government data P ts, 
. "^ ` . concep 
cations. For students already familiar with basic computer app 
charting, and programming. Emphasis on practical computer visite: 
in accounting and management information systems. Pre Joca” 
118 or Stat 97. Laboratory fee, $25 (applicable to agar 
having access to the University and SGBA computer centers)» 


Mathematics 


qe" 
Chairman: T.P.G. Liverman, Professor of Mathematics; Library 719], 
676-6235 TO 


i 
No Mathematics courses numbered 1 to 100 are available for college highe! p 
student's previous training in mathematics meets the prerequisite for a j 
bered course. Y from n 
Graduate credit may not be given for Mathematics courses number 
to 200 without the permission of the Chairman of the Department. 


3 College Algebra (3) with * al 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra "m 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high SC oo 
high school geometry. 
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6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school 
geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 


9 General Mathematics I (3) 
For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. Logic, sets, 
Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries. Algebra; calculus. Prerequisite: 
two years of high school mathematics. 


10 General Mathematics I (3) 
Probability and statistics. The computer. Modern mathematical systems; 
applications to the social sciences and humanities. Prerequisite: Math 9. 


30 Precalculus (3) 
Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 
Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 
requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school algebra, 
one year of high school geometry and one-half year of high school trig- 
onometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students must take 
à placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. 


*31 Single Variable Calculus I (3) 
(Formerly Calculus of One Variable) 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic functions, exponentials and 
logarithms with simple applications. Analytic geometry. Prerequisite: 
Math 30 or equivalent.1 


32 Single Variable Calculus II (3) 
(Formerly Calculus of Several Variables) 
Calculus of trigonometric functions. Techniques of integration. Infinite 
Series; vectors; 3-dimensional analytic geometry. Prerequisite: Math 31. 


33 Multivariable Calculus (3) 
(Formerly Calculus of Vector Functions) 
Vector-valued functions. Partial differentiation. Multiple integrals. Topics 
In vector calculus. Prerequisite: Math 32. 


*41 C p 
alculus for Economists I (4) 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 
functions; marginal analysis for functions of one variable; optimization 
Of one variable applied to economics. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equiva- 
lent.1 


42 Calculus for Economists II (4) 
Elementary linear algebra with economics applications, including input- 
Output models; partial derivatives; multiple integrals; marginal analysis 
for functions of several variables; optimization of functions of several 
Variables applied to economics; infinite series. Prerequisite: Math 41. 


a 

t Se 

Tus of Government and Business Administration does not accept credit for this course 
‘BA 

430 ma 


à * 1 
Y be waived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates 
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*51 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences I (3) s 
Notion of function, graph of function; sequences; differential ag 


of functions of one variable; exponential and logarithmic functio aie 
students must take a placement examination in algebra prior to regis 


*52 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences II (3) 


Integral calculus of functions of one variable; functions of e 
" " . p : rs; 
ables; partial derivatives, maxima and minima, Lagrange multiples = 
: : < Ac ~ ; 
tems of linear equations and inequalities; matrix algebra, determin 


] var i 


diments of linear programming. Prerequisite: Math 51. ) 
k 
111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) otis 
. y : i i iffere' 
Differential equations, Laplace transform. Series solutions of diffe 
equations, Boundary value problems. Prerequisite: Math 33. 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists Hl (3) m 
; 4 e 3 , : ua 
Vector analysis. First- and second-order partial differential €q 
Topics in complex variables. Prerequisite: Math 111. 

124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) spats, 
Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, ver oí 
characteristic roots and vectors, Hamilton-Cayley Theorem. Y ications 
linear difference and differential equations. Quadratic forms. pP 32 of 
to economic, biological, and physical models. Prerequisite: Mà 
permission of instructor. 

134 Introduction to Boundary-value Problems (3) 

Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142, Theory of Differential Equations. 

139 Advanced Calculus I (3) pie? 
Topology of R». Continuous mappings. Uniform convergence 
tiable mappings. Prerequisite: Math 33. 

140 Advanced Calculus II (3) theort 
Contraction maps, implicit function and differential equation, ja 
Integration theory. Fourier series. Prerequisite: Math 139 or 

153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) d digit? 

I 2 ; y . : er , 
Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using eiat ua 
computers. Solution of linear systems and of ordinary pem Ua 
tions. Interpolation polynomials. Iterative solution of M valent 
tions. Simple quadrature techniques. Prerequisite: Math 33 © 
Music /— 
25 
Chairman: George Steiner, Professor of Music; S-102, Telephone 676-64 
3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) ij of pus? 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; $ 
materials and media. " 
a A ematics s 
* Social and management science students with a strong record in high school math 4g 


vised to take Math 31, 32, and 124 instead of Math 51 and 52 


OCEANOGRAPHY 133 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analy- 


sis of selected literature. 


‘ea T 
-nography 


Pam Advisor: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Cartography, Geodesy, and 
“ography, Building F, Telephone 676-7000 or 946-3557 


11 Navigation (3) 
Theory of navigation, charts, navigation aids, celestial navigation, ship- 
board instruments. Prerequisite: college algebra, trigonometry, and 
Engl 10. 


101 Oceanography for Science Majors I (3) 
Chemical and physical properties of the oceans; composition of seawater, 
heat budget, distribution of variables, statics, dynamics, water masses, 
general circulation of the oceans, underwater sound, and propagation 
of light. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. Prerequisite or concur- 
rent registration: Math 31, Phys 1 or 3. 


102 Oceanography for Science Majors II (3) 
Physiography and characteristics of the sea floor, ocean basins and mar- 
gins, Marine biology and ecology. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Geol 1, 3, or 21; BiSc 11. 


l : 

03-4 General Oceanography (3-3) f 
Ocea 103: general circulation of the oceans; waves, tides, and properes 
of sea water; history and methods. Ocea 104: topography and sediments 
Of the ocean floor; life in the sea; and interrelationships of the a 
Sciences. Field trips as arranged. Courses may be taken independently. 


105 Elementary Geophysics (3) 
Gravity geomagnetism, and seismology in cartography, geodesy, and 
Oceanography. Prerequisite: Math 32, Phys 1 or 3 


106 Physical Science Data Analysis (3) 
Elementary analysis of cartographic, geodetic, and oceanographic data. 
Basic concepts of probability, sample statistics, probability distributions, 
Confidence intervals, estimation and tests of hypotheses as related to carto- 
8taphic, geodetic, and oceanographic data. Prerequisite: Math 31, Ocea 
101-102. 


107 Introduction to Meteorology (3) 


: . 4 e. Me J r 
An introduction to meteorology including synoptic meteorology, — 
forecasting, general circulation of the atmosphere, and air pollution. 


Prerequisite: Math 30. 


110 Physical Oceanography (3) ! 
Physical properties of sea water, underwater sound, and propagation 2 
light. Currents, heat budget, turbulence, and the general circulation an 


lated |. á 
za with the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 
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i pre 
water masses of oceans. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. 
requisite: Math 32, Ocea 101, Phys 1 or 3. 


111 Ocean Waves and Tides (3) 
Basic tidal theory; wind waves, seiche, storm surge, and tsunami; 


ses and principles of prediction. Field trips as arranged. Prerequ 
Math 32, Ocea 101. 


an alf 
visite! 


112 Biological Oceanography (3) m 
The study of life in the sea. Biogeography, description, system n 
characteristics of ecology of marine animal and plant go 3 
productivity and organic food cycles. Biological sampling PFO" ppi 
Bioluminescence. Symbiotic relationships. Biodeterioration process jy 
pollution problems. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. Prered 
Ocea 102, BiSc 11. 


113 Marine Geophysics (3) 


Principles of marine geophysical measurements and interpretation 
requisite: Ocea 105, Phys 1 or 3. 


114 Chemical Oceanography (3) 


sitio? 
Chemical processes in the marine environment, including aee p 
sea water, nutrients, natural composition and variation, Car 
and extraction. Prerequisite: Chem 12, Ocea 101. 


115 Geological Oceanography (3) 


Physiography of the sea floor and processes active in OC 
margins. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. Prerequis 
105, Geol 1 or 3 or 21. 


120 Coastal Ecology (3) 


a 
ean basins 102 


ite: Oc? 


«viti 
i 's activ! 

Coastal ecosystems and how they function; the impact of y or 1034 

Impact of specific topical activities. Prerequisite: Ocea 101, x 


122 The United States and the Oceans (3) + upon dr 
Tracing the nation’s involvements in marine affairs; the effec 
mestic policy regarding alternative ocean uses. 

124 Introduction to the Law of the Sea (3) ige 3° 


The changing role of the oceans in international relations: 
tivities and ocean law, evolution of the law of the sea since 
of major categories of ocean use. 


130 Fisheries Biology and Management (3) 


n 
i ffect 0 
Examination of ocean and fresh water yields; emphasis ux om » 
ulations fished, maximum and optimum yields, and how, 
for what purpose fisheries are regulated. 
132 Environmental Influences on Marine Living Resources 3) | one 


ee d 
The relations between living marine resources and th efe 


Climate conditions which determine oceanic conditions. Jor 8 T 
fluctuations in environmental conditions on distribution an m 
. + o. "Jj 
of resource species. Prerequisite: Ocea 101, 102 Or 
equivalent experience. 
135 Oceanographic Instrumentation (3) ments ts, VP 
Techniques and problems in making oceanographic measure and an 


desi 


sensors are discussed with respect to their characteristics, 


PHARMACOLOGY 135 


cation, Ocean engineering related to measurement techniques are discussed. 
Prerequisite: Ocea 101—102, 105, Phys 1 or equivalent experience. 


Dral Biology 


^ 


Bram Advisor: E.A. Caress, Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
"Des: Bacon 201, Telephone 676-6210 


Courses listed below are open only to students in the program of study n 
y^ degree of Master of Science in Special Studies with a concentration in Ora 
“logy. This degree program is offered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
es in cooperation with the Army Institute of Dental Research at the Walter Reed 
"hy Medical Center (see page 74) 


207 Physical Diagnosis (1) 

208 Biochemistry (1) 

209 Pharmacology (1) 

210 Microbiology (2) 

211 Biostatistics and Research Methodology I (2) 
212 Biostatistics and Research Methodology II (1) 
213 Oral Pathology I (2) 

214 Oral Pathology II (2) 

215 Human Anatomy (1) 

216 Dental Materials (1) 


?18 Perspectives in Clinical Human Nutrition (1) 


'itmacolooy 


y nan: H.G. Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology; Ross 640, Telephone 676- 


lls Nonmedical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) 

(Formerly Drug Abuse Education) 

Psychological and sociological bases of recreational and other non- 
medical use of drugs, pharmacological and toxicological aspects of drug 
action on both the brain and peripheral organ systems, legal and societal 
Implications of and reactions to the nonmedical use of drugs, prevention 
and treatment of drug dependence. Lectures and discussions on alcohol, 
Narcotics, central nervous system stimulants and depressants, marijuana, 
hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs. No science prerequisites. 


21s Adolescent Drug Abuse (3) es 
Primarily for teachers. counselors, and school administrators. Multidisci- 
Plinary lectures and discussions concerning the physiological and psycho- 
logical effects of narcotics, central nervous system stimulants and depres- 
Sants, alcohol, and hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs; peychosocial 
factors leading to adolescent drug abuse; legal implications of drug abuse; 
Prevention, control, and treatment of drug abuse. 


Philosophy E 


Chairman: R.H. Schlagel, Professor of Philosophy; Rice 611, Telephone 676-6266 


45 Introduction to Logic (3) i 
n À J d : 2s fa " 
Deduction, induction, and legal reasoning; emphasis on recognition of 
cies and practical applications of logic. 


50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) 


d r itions 
Readings from major philosophers and study of philosophic positi 
from Plato to Sartre. 
133 Philosophy, Nonviolence, and the Problem of War (3) jon 


i . : 1 i ess 
Problems of war in relation to morality; theories of human aggr ine 
and violence; nonviolence and pacificism as alternatives to war; 
of just war. 


Physics Be 

a 103, Te” 
Chairman: N.K. Khatcheressian, Associate Professor of Physics; Corcoran , 
phone 676-6275 


ASTRONOMY 


9-10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) (Campus Course) ssical 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours). aderlyit 
through modern astronomy with introduction to basic principles d ajor* 
astronomical systems and observations. Primarily for nonsciene 
Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 


PHYSICS 


— 


Foundations of Physics (4) (Campus Course) peve! 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2! hours): s 
opment of conceptual principles underlying modern physica necep! 
edge; basics of mechanics, heat, and light, including the classica e j 
of energy, momentum, heat, temperature, entropy, and Optics. nt regi 
site: two years of college preparatory mathematics Or concurre 
tration in Math 6. Laboratory fee, $18. 


2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) (Campus Course) 
Topics focusing upon present understanding of the physic 
character of the atomic and subatomic worlds. Includes cons te 
electric and magnetic phenomena, relativity theory, wave-partic s Í of 
quantum theory, nuclei, and subnuclear particles. Prerequisite: 
equivalent. Laboratory fee, $18. 


d and 
al univers? of 


:deration5, 
ider ualit 


3 Foundations of Physics (3) edit bY stu 
Same as Phys 1 without laboratory. May not be taken for cT 


dents who are enrolled in Phys 1 for credit. 


y sU 


4 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) adit b 
edit b! 


: : $1 T 
Same as Phys 2 without laboratory. May not be taken for c 
dents who are enrolled in Phys 2 for credit. 
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llitical Science 
— 

Choi i : : á 

y rman: B. Reich, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs; C-625, 
“phone 676-6290 


Departmental prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2 (or their equivalent) are prerequisite to all 
Nd-group courses in political science. 


1 Introduction to Comparative and International Politics (3) 
Comparative and international political systems; emphasis on structures and 
processes of major foreign governments and the force of basic ideologies. 


2 Introduction to American Politics and Government (3) 


Structure, powers, and processes of the American political system. 


3 Introduction to Political Behavior (3) (Campus Course) 


Study of political behavior, including the role of politics in today’s 
world, the sources of elite and mass political behavior, and the influence 


and nature of political institutions. 


104 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) 
Models and case studies of public policy formation and changes, tech- 
niques of policy analysis and evaluation, normative implications of alter- 


native policy-making frameworks 


105 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Thought I (3) 
Foundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aquinas. 


106 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Thought II (3) 
Machiavelli to 


Theoretical roots of modern political order and disorder 
Rousseau. 


110 American Political Thought (3) 
Political thought in the U.S. from colonial times to the present as seen 
through major representative writings. 


111 State and Urban Politics (3) 
Comparative analysis of context, institutions, processes, and policies of 
State and urban political systems. 


^ Qie 1 r 

112 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) 
Selected issues in state and urban policy-making, wi 
and metropolitan settings. 


th emphasis on urban 


114 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics I (3) 
Separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic regulation. 


115 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics II (3) 
Political and civil rights. 

116 The American Presidency (3) 
Examination of the politics of presidential selection, the authority of the 
contemporary institution, the mechanisms and processes for formulating 
public policy, and the influences of personality on performance. 
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117 Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics (3) 2 
Basic concepts in public administration; influence of bureaucratic polit! 
on policy formulation and implementation. 


118 Legislative Process (3) En 
Study of Congress, including theories of representation, legislative por ; 
structure, selection of legislators and the roles they play, decision-m 
and the relationship between the legislative and executive branches. 


119 U.S. Political Parties and Politics (3) 
Role of parties as a linkage between mass preferences and gove 
policies. Organization, nominations, voting, and activities in leg 
and executive branches. 


rnment 
jslative 


122 Science, Technology, and Politics (3) 
Multiple impacts of scientific and technological developments on pe 
litical systems. Discussion of public policies for support, use, and co 
of science and technology. 


130 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) 
Comparative political analysis with primary focus on the principal , 
of Western Europe. 


tates 


131 Comparative Government and Politics II (3) 


Government and politics of the communist nations; emph 
Soviet Union and countries of Eastern Europe. 


asis on Ù 


140 International Politics (3) reig 
International actors, international and domestic environments of M 
policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics 
policy. 

142 International Organizations (3) m 
Development and operations of the United Nations, regional Org 
tions, and functional international organizations. 

144 Public International Law (3) 

Survey of international law; emphasis on development and trends. 


146 U. S. Foreign Policy (3) a the 
Constitutional, political, and international factors that determine 
formulation, execution, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. 


170 Governments and Politics of China and Japan (3) 
of 10” 


Political institutions and processes of China since 1949 and 
since 1945. Influence of indigenous traditions and foreign contacts. 


173 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) 


Domestic and international politics of the area's major states. 


177 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) 
Politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, Iran, Israel. 


178 International Relations of the Middle East (3) adi past 
Analysis of the regional and international relations of the Mid 
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180 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, 
Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 


181 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 
Comparative analysis of political systems in selected countries of non- 
Mediterranean Africa. 


203 Public Policy Analysis (3) 
Reading and research on systematic methods of public policy analysis. 


204 Methods of Legislative Research (3) 
The process of empirical research: construction of research design, data 
collection, and analysis. Techniques discussed will include content analy- 
sis, survey research, and analysis of institutional voting. 


212 Urban Politics (3) 
The socioeconomic, demographic, and cultural context of urban politics; 
informal patterns of power and influence in urban decision-making; 
formal institutions and policy-making processes; urban policies and their 
impacts. 


215 Judicial Policy-making (3) 
Role of the judiciary in policy formulation; emphasis on the U.S. Supreme 
Court and civil liberties issues. 


216 American Presidency (3) 
Personalized and institutionalized aspects of the presidency with particu- 
lar emphasis on the politics of legislative policy-making. 


218 Legislative Theory and Behavior (3) 
Organization, behavior, and policy outputs of the U.S. Congress. 


219 American Political Parties and Electoral Behavior (3) 
Nature and functions of political parties, with special emphasis on party 
influences on electoral behavior and congressional decision-making. 


220 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 
Sources and dynamics of public opinion and political socialization. 


222 Government, Science, and Technology (3) 
National and international policy issues which arise from the interaction 
between scientific and technological development and governmental 
activity, 


223 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) 
Selected public policy issues with significant scientific or technological 
aspects, 

224 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 

Analysis of U.S. policy toward selected domestic problems. 


225 Economic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
Analysis of selected topics in U.S. monetary and fiscal policy. 
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226 Legislative Elements in Economic Policy Development (3) i» 
Economic analysis of selected legislative issues and the effect of vari 
economic pressures on policy outcomes. 


230 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) 
Examination of basic approaches to comparative politics. 

231 Comparative Government and Politics II (3) ijt 
Comprehensive examination of specific issue areas in comparative P 
ical analysis. 

234 Comparative Legislative Systems (3) ie 
Selected problems of legislative theory and behavior from a compara 


perspective with particular reference to the parliamentary systems 
West Germany, France, and Britain. 


246 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) : 
" 4 foreig? 


Research and selected reading as the basis for analysis of U.S. policy 
policy. Particular reference to the decision-making process à 
execution. 


249 U.S. National Security Policy (3) 


Fundamental considerations; selected issues, e.g., arms con 
armament, regional security problems, military assistance. 


trol and dis 


250 Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
Analysis of U.S. foreign policy toward selected world regions. 


269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) 


ion tO 
F : s e : tion 
Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with attei polit 
intra-bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet military 
significant changes in recent Soviet military thought. 


286 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) 
Readings and discussion. 


Portuguese* wt 


11, Telephor 


Chairman: G.E. Mazzeo, Professor of Romance Languages; Monroe 4 
676-6330 and 
t 
Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced "gus 
ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high sc examin” 
take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the 
tion, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


31-32 Intensive Portuguese (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Prerequisite: knowledge of one other Romance language. 


* Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 


Mirman: J.N. Mosél, Professor of Psychology; GG-202, Telephone 676-6320 


Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1, 5, or 6 is prerequisite to all other courses 
‘Psychology. The departmental prerequisite may be waived with the permission 
^F instructor. 


1 General Psychology (3) 


Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) 
Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motivation, 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment and 
description of personality emphasized. 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 
The contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learning. 


25 The Theory and Practice of Counseling Special Populations (6) 
The organic and behavioral bases for abuse of alcohol and drugs. Special 
focus on medical, psychological, and psychiatric issues. Social, economic, 
political, and legal systems in relation to abuse and the psychological tech- 
niques for helping the abuser develop independence from the habit. A syn- 
thesis of modern counseling techniques will be emphasized. 


29 Psychology of Childhood (3) 


Developmental approach to study of the child. Emph 
tion process, learning, and the child's view of the world. 


asis on the socializa- 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and theories of various types of maladjust- 
ments and mental disorders. 


112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with 
emphasis on application of psychology to the solution of such problems. 


v. " 

121 Psychology of Learning (3) 
Theories and issues related to basic learning processes as determinants of 
behavior. Emphasis on current research using both human and animal 
subjects. 


129 Theories of Personality (3) 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to problems 
of individuals. 


131 Psychological Tests (3) 
Survey of psychological tests and their more comm 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. 


on uses in business, 
Material fee, $7. 


144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) 
o problems of personnel 


Psychological concepts and methods applied to pr ni 
management, human engineering, employee motivation and productivity. 
141 
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145 Psychology of Management (3) a | 
Psychological aspects of managing work organizations. Departmental d 
requisite waived. 

146 Psychotechnology of Learning and Training (3) 


; e . 1 and 
Psychological principles, concepts, and techniques of human learning. 
behavior modification as applied to the design and operation of tra 


2 . an 
and development systems. Given only as the final course in the Hum 
Systems Building Program. 

150 Psychology of Sex Differences (3) ies 
ma 


Relevant biological, psychological, and sociological influences On noth 
and females in the development of sex differences; hormonal differen" 


à > : n : ascu 
gender identity, differential socialization of sons and daughters, = of 
linity/femininity, cultural evaluation of male and female roles. by: 

h and 


relevant psychological theory. Emphasis on empirical researc 
pothesis testing. 


151 Social Psychology (3) PS nr 


Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motiva ational 


behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, 
ism and war. 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 


Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases 
ceptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare. 


ial deter 
soci of t 


175 Career Development in Youth and Maturity (3) d 
Emphasis on the development of long-range career objectives ba js 


review of experiences, the results of psychological testing, semina of the 
sion groups, and guided independent study. Analysis and practice car 
specific skills needed to negotiate for advancement or to accompli 
reer change. 

191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) (Campus Course) rojet 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental p made 


Open to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be 7€ 


with the sponsoring faculty member prior to registration. May 
peated once for credit. 

211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) throws? a 
Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment mis 


variety of individual procedures. Material fee, $7. Admission bY 
sion of instructor. 

245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) 4 oduct” 
Analysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation an Pr iso 


ity. Recent research on employee attitudes, primary groUP» e" 
leadership, formal and informal organization, job design. 
246 Seminar: Personnel Evaluation Techniques (3) Joy 
ation. Emp 


Techniques of personnel selection and performance evalu a 
ment tests, personal data, assessment interviews, performan¢ Joy% 
and assessment centers. Consideration of federal guidelines !n 
selection. Includes practicum. 


"man: H.E. Yeide, Jr., Professor of Religion; O-102A, Telephone 676-6325 


9 The Hebrew Scriptures (3) 
Historical and literary study of the Hebrew Scriptures (Old Testament) 
with consideration of development of religious ideas, institutions, and 
outstanding personalities. 


10 The New Testament (3) 


Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 
pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis on approach, struc- 
ture, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 


21 Religion and Man's Search for Meaning (3) 
Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary religion amidst 
modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, and the place of reli- 
gion in today's society. 


22 Religion and Contemporary Social Issues (3) 
Illumination of social problems by ethical reflection; examination of 
ethical perspectives as stimuli and barriers to social change; techniques 
for maintaining social values and seeking change. 


59 Religions of the East (3) 


Origins, evolution, and contemporary status 
primitive religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, 
Shinto. 


in historical context of 
Confucianism, and 


60 Religions of the West and Near East (3) 
History of religion in the ancient world (e.g., Greece) and of Juda 
Christianity, and Islam, including modern developments. 


ism, 


127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) (Campus Course) 
Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for patient 
and physician. Concept of the professional, the clergy's role in healing, re- 
ligious perspective on issues in medical ethics. 


216 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6) 
ion in an approved center. 


Full-time program of clinical pastoral educat à 
| ministry is reviewed and 


Involvement in the responsibility for pastora 
evaluated in a peer-group context. 


217 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-B) (6) 


A continuation of Rel 216 with emphasis on pastoral and personal identity, 
Sustained pastoral relationships, and pastoral methods and skills. 


2 ‘ Ed , 

18 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-A) (6) 
Responsibility in pastoral ministry is increased with em 
Work, interprofessional involvement, use of specific cou 
Work with persons with special problems. Prerequisite: Re 
Or equivalent. 


phasis on group 
nseling methods, 
] 216 and 217; 


143 
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219 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-B) (6) j 
‘ A J : RAN " ad- 

Continuation of Rel 218 with emphasis on examination and review s 
ministrative procedures, design of pastoral programs, and developme 
pastoral theology. 

222 Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) (Campus Course) 
Important tendencies in ethical reflection of the contemporary 
Church; contributions of social sciences to that reflection. 


Christia? 


223 Religious and Ethical Perspectives on Medical Problems (3) 
Religious and ethical questions in medical problems and medicall 
lated issues. 

235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) 

(Campus Course) 


pm 


Important leaders and their ideas in selected developments since 1500 
doctrinal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical. 
237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) (Campus Course) 


, - r a i in $ 
Historical and topical study of the development of important ideas 1n 
areas as Christology, soteriology, and ecclesiology. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) (Campus Course) 


uch 


Slavic Languages and Literatures Ber ë 


hon? 
Chairman: G.A. Olkhovsky, Associate Professor of Russian; Library 627, Telep 


676-6335 


" 
: "ud A d stan 
Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advance ust 


ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high sc O camins 
take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the 
tion, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1-2 First-year Russian (3—3) (Campus Course) 1a 


: x 2 sation. 
Beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciat 
1 is prerequisite to Slav 2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


3—4 Second-year Russian (3—3) (Campus Course) . Slav 
Intermediate course in Russian language. Prerequisite tO se en 3. 
1-2 or two years of high school Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 4: 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 
9—10 Intermediate Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) 
(Campus Course) 4 of 


, v 
My - enuisite: Sit 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. Prerequisit 

6, or permission of instructor. 
91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) 


Emergence and development of Russian literature and i 
19th and early 20th centuries—in English. 


mu" 
deas during , 


109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Lus SIV 
requisite 


Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. Pre 
10 or equivalent. 


hd EC nw 


161-62 Russian Culture (3-3) 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient Russia to pres- 
ent—in English. Lectures, discussion, reports. 


165 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War II (3) 
Basic themes, trends and literary figures of the 1920s and 1930s. The 
impact of the revolution and civil war on writers and literature. Lec- 


tures, discussions, reports—in English. 


166 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) 
Literature in wartime and in postwar years. The "thaws," new genera- 
tion of writers, and new trends in literature of the 1960s and 1970s. 


Lectures, discussions, reports—in English. 


178 Women in Russian Literature (3) 
The unique role of women in Russian literature. Reading and discussion 
of major works by Russian women writers—in English. 


9eiolog y 
A, 


s nn: P.L. Stewart, Associate Professor of Sociology; D-201B, Telephone 676- 
, Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all courses in Sociology 
“tpt for Soc 191 


1 Introductory Sociology (3) 
General principles of sociology; development of culture and personality, 
impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior. 


2 Major Social Issues (1, 2, or 3) 


Critical examination of three selected social issues in a modular format. 
Each issue will be offered in a module of about 41^ weeks. Students may 
register for one, two, or three modules, for a corresponding number of 


credits. Issues change each semester 


101 Dev elopment of Social Thought (3) 
and growth of sociology from 1800 to 


An exploration of the emergence 
sociological concepts and 


1930, with emphasis on the elaboration of 


theories. 


5 : Ens n 
124 Medical Sociology (3) 
Social factors and processes related 
physical and mental illness; medical occupations l 
organizations, problems of delivery of health care services. 


to the etiology and treatment of 
and professions, medical 


126 Urban Sociology (3) 
The sociological dynamics of the city and of urban growth in the United 
States; urban conflict, class conflict, and racism; problems of urban de- 
cay, crime and deviance, political competition and revolt. 


5 n 
127 Population Problems (3) 


Composition of populations, trends in popul 3 : 
pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration, 


ation growth and population 


population policies—eugenics and birth control. 
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129 Race and Minority Groups (3) 


Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in society, 
particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; 
of the phenomenon of prejudice. 


130 Class, Status, and Power (3) 


| 
| Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for participation 
| education, and social mobility in American society; international compar! 


sons; analysis of public policies which affect these distributions. 


135 Youth and Delinquency (3) - 
Analysis of historical, economic, and social conditions affecting 
difficulties in socializing youth and the evolution of the state's formal 
systems of control. 


136 Criminology (3) " 
Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and oper 
ation of criminal law and various social and legal institutions in UT 
society. 


| 137 Sociology of Law (3) 


| 

| : : jal enr 
| Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. Spec legiti 
| phasis is placed on study of the sources of and challenges to the 

| macy of law. 


139 Deviance and Control (3) 

(Formerly Society and the Deviant) of 
Analysis of the development of primary deviance through Leg 
socialization, analysis of the creation of secondary deviance pc 3 
collective definitions and responses, within varying historical, poli 
and social contexts. 


l 140-41 Social Research Methods (3-3) 141: 
i Soc 140: introduction to basic research methods in sociology. S€ 
advanced research methods. Prerequisite to Soc 141: Soc 140. 


143 Social Movements (3) 


General survey of the various forms of collective behavior (n 3 
riots, social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study of -— 
development, and decay of social movements and social revolutio 


149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) 
Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological lev each 


European and American; evaluation of scientific contributions 
| school. Prerequisite: Soc 101. 


*153 Poverty in America (3) ed states 
Exploration of social and economic causes of poverty in the un welfare 
and evaluation of anti-poverty strategies, including comprehensi ic models 
reform. Discussion of conflicts between sociological and econom 
| of behavior of low income groups. 


155 Women, Sex Roles, and Socialization (3) » empirical 


Analysis of the social-structural and personality theories an Topics ip 
research on sex role socialization in contemporary society. 


* Interdepartmental course offered by the Departments of Sociology and Economics. 
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clude sexual inequality, women's changing place in the occupational 
structure, and social change and the women's movement . 


160 Death and Dying: A Sociological Perspective (3) 
Processes of death and dying examined from cross-cultural and national 
perspectives. Topics include considerations of terminal care, abortion, 
murder, funeral customs, genocide, and the depiction of death in lit- 
erature and philosophy. 


18 


Major Social Processes (3) 

Analysis and examination of various processes in society of general im- 
portance to the field of sociology, e.g., social conflict, socialization, social 
change, etc. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for credit. 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) 


Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general field of 
sociology. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for credit. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor. 


201 Concepts of Sociology (3) 
Systematic survey, critical analysis of sociological concepts. Emphasis on 
theoretical systems. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for 
credit. Admission by permission of instructor. 


202 Uses of Sociology (3) 
Examination of empirical research based upon theoretical perspectives 
introduced in Soc 201. An introduction to social research methods. 


203 Social Organization (3) 
Introduction to sociological concepts and perspectives on society as a system 
of institutions. Recommended for students offering sociology as a support- 
ing field. 


210 Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) 


Sociological theory on the relationship of politics to the wider social sys- 
tem. Emphasis on concepts of power, alienation, ideology, political sta- 


bility, conflict, and change. 


Rite. Yeu 

“11 Seminar: Social C hange (3) 
Comparative study of political processes concentrating on political devel- 
Opment in Third World Nations. 


228 Introduction to Urban Social Problems (3) 
Analysis of urban social theories and paradigms used in urban analysis; 
historical development of urban centers, including growth, development 
and change in society’s perceptions of problems; examinations of legis- 
lative changes and policy making as they apply to urban areas. 


229 Analysis of Urban Social Problems (3) 

Examination of specific urban social problems. 
Populations, demographic changes in population, poverty in 
Urban problems, child abuse and family problems, prognosis 
Of urban areas. 


Effects of density on 
in relation to 
for future 
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240 Sociology of Work and Occupations (3) 


Analysis of occupational roles and structures; recruitment and train 
adjustment problems at various career stages; interrelationships of stra 
fication, life styles, and work roles. 


241 Sociology of Work and Organizations (3) 1 
Re : de n 
Theory of complex organizations relative to work in industry, governme $ 
and business; examination of basic processes such as decision-making 
cruitment, allocation of authority, informal organization, and interorgan 
tional relations. 


248 Seminar: Organizational Theory and Behavior (3) 
Advanced analysis of theory and behavior in complex organizat 
tive to defining organizations, examining basic social processes 
relationship to the cultural environment. 


jons rela 
and theif 


252 Seminar: Sociology and Social Policy (3) A 
í sie a 
Concepts, theory and research which demonstrate the applicability 2 al 
ciological perspective (for example, views on social systems, roles, to 
organization, power, stratification, decision-making, social values) 
policy process. 


*254 Seminar: Methods in Social Policy Research (3) 


9 
Systematic survey of conceptualization, design and practice of -— 
tion research of social experiments, and of simulation and technobp: 3 
forecasting. Prerequisite: Stat 105, Soc 230, 252; or permission 
structor. 


t259 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal 
Behavior (3) 
Same as Law 475(2) 


1261 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Criminal 
Offender (3) 
Same as Law 476(2) 


262 Seminar: Police and the Community (3) cing 


: ; li 
Analysis of contemporary urban law enforcement, including P per 
“styles,” civil disorder, police-community relations, and compe 
spectives on the place of police agencies in civil society. 


263 Seminar: Law and Society (3) 


Selected problems in law as an instrument of social policy; emp 
the organization of legal decision-making processes. 


hasis 9? 


270 Educational Sociology (3) LN 
Analysis of educational systems from institutional perspective societ) 
agencies of socialization; relationships of education in genera 
including technological, communal, and subcultural components. 


* Offered jointly by the Educational Policy and Sociology departments. 


x for 
t Students registering for Soc 259 or 261 make special arrangements with the insta court " 
mentary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. For description he 
the National Law Center Bulletin. 
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271 Sociology of the Youthful Offender (3) 
Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, 
training schools, treatment of offenders. 


273 Deviant Behavior (3) 
Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and deviancy. Social 
responses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative programs in 
community, courts, and schools. 


274 Human Sexuality (3) 


A synthesis of theoretical perspectives from which analysis of various 
forms of sexual behavior and problems related to sexuality will be 
undertaken. 


295 Research (arr.) 
Independent study and special projects. Before permission is granted to reg- 
ister for Soc 295, the student must submit a written plan of study for the 
approval of the staff member of the department who will be directing the 
research. May be repeated once for credit. 


35 


— 


Selected Topics in Sociology (3) 

Intensive investigation of special topics in sociology. May be repeated for 
credit. The following topics will be offered as the demand requires each 
fall semester: (1) Social Research—causal inference in social research, 
evaluation research, philosophy of science, etc.; (2) Political Sociology— 
comparative political structures, processes of policy formation, social move- 
ments, etc.; (3) Sociology of Work—work and public bureaucracies, in- 
dustrial sociology, etc. 


Manish * He 


^ 


agian: G.E. Mazzeo, Professor of Romance Languages; Monroe 411, Telephone 

330 

wy cement Examination: A student who has not been granted we nme 

Ve Who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high sc ool mus 

le a Placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examina- 
' assignment is made to the appropriate course 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
composition, readings. Oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory 
fee, $17.50 per semester. 


34 Second-year Spanish (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar review, composition, reading of 
modern Spanish prose. Oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: 

c Span 1-2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


LI 


Minis by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 


Special Education 


| 
| Pisis NEN 
| Acting Chairman: R.K. Ives, Professor of Special Education; C-524, Telephone 
| 676-6170 
200 Psychosocial Development of Young Exceptional Children (3) 
A course designed to illuminate the complex and interactive process 

| which exist in the relationship between psychosocial development 9 

| the development process in general. 

| 201 Introduction to Special Education (3) i 
j | Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education ^ 
to help them become aware of the various educational modifications né 
| sary to accommodate children in a school program. 
| 230 Vocational/Special Education Assessment of the Secondary Level 
| Handicapped Student (6) 


| EU ° " : assess 
br Individual study of methods and materials used in vocational pim 
M. T ment including formal and informal tests to determine vocationà — 


terests and aptitudes, academic performance, learning style an 
havioral readiness. 


231 Selected Vocational/Special Education Methods and Materials (3) A 


s 3 : : amming 
| Selected materials and techniques used in teaching and programm f, 
| for the secondary school level handicapped person in academic, 
leisure, and occupational skill areas. 
232 Practicum: Vocational/Special Education (3) si 
} Placement in at least three to five different sites offering progra ing 
if the areas of pre-vocational, industrial arts, and vocational progra 
that serve the adolescent student. 
M 233 Curriculum for Vocational/Special Education (3) "1 
|i | Examples and practice in designing and implementing academ sions) 
Ll help, career education, pre-vocational, industrial arts, and V 
| curriculum skills for the handicapped. 
| 
1 234 Seminar in Vocational/Special Education (3) ms e 
Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and on Must 
countered during the internship with handicapped adolescents. 
, be taken concurrently with SpEd 295. isl 
al /Spee 


235 Coordination of Job Placement Programs in Vocation 
Education (3) » co" 
Examples and programming considerations for the developmen 
ordination of an adolescent job placement program. 


236 Secondary Career Planning for the Handicapped (3) making 
"s í à ecision j| 
This course will address the on-going process of career decisio 1 jevel 
by the handicapped person who is completing a secondary sc 
program. 


260 Developmental Assessment of Young Exceptional Children E orm 
an 


Lectures, demonstrations, and clinical practice in formal 
assessment procedures. Admission by permission of instructor. 
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261 Practicum: Methods and Materials for Young 
Exceptional Children (6) 
Clinical practice in design and implementation of educational strategies 
and materials. Three dimensions: designing and developing teaching 
materials, classroom teaching, feedback and evaluation with professor. 
Taught at a demonstration site. Requires ten hours a week in service. 


262 Seminar: the Education of Young Exceptional Children (3) 


Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns en- 
countered during the internship for the education of young exceptional 
children. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 292. Admission by 
permission of instructor. 


263 The Severely and Profoundly Handicapped Child: 
Development and Etiology (3) 


Survey of the characteristics and learning patterns of children with severe 
disabilities. Lecture and field experience. 


264 The Severely and Profoundly Handicapped Child: Methods and 
Techniques (3) 
Specialized programs, techniques, and methods for teaching children with 
severe disabilities. 


266 The Development of Language in Young Exceptional Children (3) 


Introduction to the study of language acquisition and the application of 
current research on language of handicapped children. 


267 The Early Childhood Special Educator: A Survey of Roles and 
Services (3) 
Examination of the spectrum of roles available in early childhood special 
education; emphasis on role expectations and psychosocial dynamics of 
the various settings. 


268 The Development of Young Exceptional Children with Emphasis 
on Handicapping Conditions (3) 


An in-depth examination of young exceptional children and the specific na- 
ture of handicapping conditions. Lecture and field visitation required. 


269 Multidisciplinary Theory in Special Education (3) 


Seminar involving student presentations focusing on sociological and 
PSychological constructs relevant to interpersonal/intrapersomal relation- 
Ships, 


270 Mainstreaming: Adapting Programs and Curriculum to Meet the 
Needs of the Special Child (3) 
Review of the basic curriculum areas as they relate to the development 
Of readiness skills in special education. 
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71 The Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning for the Handicapped 
Child (3) 

Laboratory experience in which students participate as educational 
members of an interdisciplinary team. 
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273 Seminar for Special Education Strategist Intern (3 or 6) 
Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns E 
countered during special education/early childhood strategist inte 
ship. Concurrent enrollment in SpEd 293 required. 


290 Control and Management Techniques for the Young Exceptions 
Child (3) 
Examination of the theory, techniques, and tools essential for grouP 
control Designed to provide practice as well as familiarity with on 
various theories of control of human behavior. Admission by permissio 
of instructor. 


292 Professional Internship in Education of Young 
Exceptional Children (6 or 9) A 
Supervised internship in the education of young exceptional children. , 


Kai : j 
minimum of 420 clock hours required. Must be taken concurrently W 
SpEd 262. 


293 Professional Internship for the Special Education/ Early Childhood 

Strategist (9) 
Supervised internship in strategist role, emphasizing diversifi 
dimensional aspects of a special education/early childhood 
A minimum of 420 clock hours is required. Concurrent enro 
SpEd 273 required. 

295 Professional Internship in Vocational/Special Education (9) 
Supervised internship in the vocational/special education of ado 
handicapped youth, emphasizing the diversified, multi-dimension : of 
inter-agency cooperative needs for such programming. A minim 934. 

} 4 oh S 23 
420 clock hours is required. Must be taken concurrently with 5P 


ed, multi 
program 
ment ® 


t 
Jesce? 
d 


303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) pin 
s i à goo a 
Philosophy and nature of special education; litigation, program ve p 
tion, administration, and development. Surveying local-level nee tructof- 
gram evaluation and supervision. Admission by permission of i 


Special Education (3) 


" ^ i : e 
Theoretical foundations and clinical techniques necessary for th pandi 
childhood special educator to successfully counsel parents o 
capped children. 


360 Advanced Techniques in the Diagnostic-Assessment Process (3) ges 


306 Dynamics of Family Intervention: Theory and Practice in 
early 


as 

Application of theoretical concepts of assessment; development of | os 

ment programs; interpretation and application of interdisciplinary 

tic evaluations. Prerequisite: SpEd 260 or equivalent. 
Speech and Drama — 4 
^ boni: 1 y 7 le 

, e o, Te 
Chairman: L.S. Bowling, Professor of Speech and Hearing, Auditorium Bl 
phone 676-6350 
1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) position 


Basic theories and principles of public speaking: research, com 
delivery, and criticism. Recording fee, $5. 
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11 Voice and Diction (3) 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversation 
through the study of phonetics, rate, volume, pitch, and quality in prep- 
aration for performance. Recording fee, $5. 


32 Interpretation (3) 
(Formerly Interpretation of Literature) 
The study of literature through performance. Interpretation of prose, poet- 
ry, and drama. 


45 Understanding the Theater (3) 
The art of the theater; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. Contribu- 
tions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer examined through 
lectures and class discussion. Attendance at theatrical performances 
and presentations by visiting artists. Primarily for nonmajors. 


111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) 
Study of the communication process in business and professional speak- 
ing; practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, programs, 
and services; interviews; conferences; speech in training and supervisory 
activities. Primarily for nonmajors. Through the College of General Stud- 
ies this course can be adapted to the needs of a specific group. 


21 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (1 or 2) 

(Formerly 3 credits) 

Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small groups; 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: SpDr 1 or 
permission of instructor. 


E. 
Atistics = 


Mirman: S.W, Greenhouse, Professor of Statistics; C-315, Telephone 676-6356 


Departmental prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to -" 
8roup courses in statistics 


*151 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) 
(Campus Course) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de- 
Scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, 
^ -- and correlation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee, 
18. 


153 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, descrip- 
tive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, test of hypotheses, regres- 
sion and correlation. Laboratory fee, $18 


97 Introduction to Computer Programming (3) 
(2 hours) Computer and programming 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory 
programs written by students will be run 


concepts. High-level language 
E on the University computer. Laboratory fee, $25 


ty 

t 10 

EN i Which is offered off campus, may be substitute 

D l, 53 101, 111, and 127 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours for only one 


be applied toward a degree 
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*101—2 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3—3) 
ciples of 


Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, elementary prin 
g pe requisite 


| 

sampling, introduction to the making of statistical decisions. Pre 
| to Stat 102: Stat 101. 
| 


105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences (3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of statistic 
techniques for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation t 5 
niques, nonparametric techniques, sampling theory. Prerequisite: 
or equivalent, and satisfactory performance on a placement exam 
Laboratory fee, $18. 


in ation. 


l *111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) (Campus Course) 


p 4 ae ’ $ iness. 
l Statistical methods appropriate for applications in economics and bus 


l 112 Business and Economic Statistics TI (3) (Campus Course) 


i , s ‘on, Chi 
Ip Continuation of Stat 111 with emphasis on techniques of regression sg 3 
| square, sampling designs, index numbers, and other topics used in € 
ics and business. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent. 


"n *127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) : 
e to the A 
jons: 


Introduction to statistical techniques and reasoning applicabl f 
y funct 


medical and related sciences. Properties of basic probabilit 
binomial, Poisson, and normal. Data analysis, inference, an 
mental design. 


211 Introduction to Economic Statistics (3) 


A survey of statistical techniques for application to problems 1n 
analysis. (For special studies students only.) 


economic 


| Telecommunication Operations EV 4 


1, Tel 
Faculty Advisor: D.A. Rowley, Associate Professor of Chemistry; Bacon 20 
phone 676-6210 


240 Seminar in Telecommunication Policy and Regulations o3 and 


International and domestic telecommunications institutions; the tions S”, 
regulatory process; spectrum management; cable telecommunica ste 
tems; common carrier/microwave transmissions system; MO ile a estic 
I broadcasting-AM, FM, UHF, VHF-TV; satellites; United States 1. er 
| satellites; mobile satellite system; international telecommunicatio T. 
vironmental impact; United States government systems; INTE 


ont 
lit hours for only 
ec 


* Stat 51, 53, 101, 111, and 127 are related in their subject matter, and cri 
of the five may be applied toward a degree 
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Vademic dishonesty, 35 

Tademic status: 

Of the College of General Studies, 14 
Of the Univeristy, 8-9 

elerated degree completion program, 
“counting courses, 85 

"treditation, 8-9, 14 
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raphy courses, 89-91 
hemi: In program of studies, 31-32, 36 
"hin IStry courses, 91 
hy Se Courses. 92 
e i A 

Ngineering courses, 92-94 


courses, 


and B.S. in, 


Board 


Examination 
Examination 


College Entrance 
tests and College-Level 
Program, see Examinations 

Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, 7-8 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
17, 44-55 

Comprehensive 
see Examinations 

Computer science courses, 1 11-12 


Concurrent registration, 23 


examination, Master’s, 


Conduct, 35 
Consortium of Universities of the Wash- 


ington Metropolitan Area, Inc., 23 
Continuing Education for Women Cen- 
ter, 41-44 
Continuous enrollment, 32 
Correspondence courses, 19, 54 
Counseling, 37, 41 
Course numbers, explanation of, 83 
Courses of instruction, 83-154 
Credit, 32, 84 
Criminal Justice concentration, M.A. in 
Sp.Std., 58 
Dean’s list, 34 
Degree candidacy, 
Degree programs, 15, 44-69 
35 


admission to, 16-22 


Dishonesty, academic, 
Dismissal of students, 36 
Dissertation, 33-34, 65 
Distinction, degrees earned with, 34 
Doctor of Science degree, 22, 64-66 
Dropping courses, 31 
Economics courses, 100-101 
Education courses, 101-9 
Education directors of area instruction, 
80-81 
Education Specialist, 21, 68-69 
Electrical engineering 
Courses, 109-11 
M.S. field, 60-63 
Elementary education, M.A. in Ed. field, 
66-69 
Employment, student, 44-45 
Engineering administration 
Courses, 113-16 
Master’s program, 63 
ngineering science courses, 94-98 
2nglish courses, 116-18 
znvironmental health courses, 118-19 
znvironmental modeling, M.S. field, 


M oM mM 


60-63 
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Environmental science concentration, 
M.S. in Sp.Std., 59 


Equal opportunity, university policy on, 


Examinations: 
American College Testing Program, 17 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
17: 
Advanced placement tests, 18 
Achievement tests, 18 
College-Level Examination Program, 
(CLEP) 18, 53-54 
Columbian College special departmen- 
tal, 18, 25, 54 
Doctor of Science, final and qualify- 
ing, 65 
Master's comprehensive, 57, 63, 68, 69 
Waiver, 19, 25, 53-54 
Fees and financial regulations, 23-28 
Flight sciences, M.S. field, 60-63 
Fluid mechanics and thermal sciences, 
M.S. field, 60-63 
Forensic science courses, 119-21 
French courses, 121 
Fund raising administrator program, 43 
General alumni association, 10 
Geodesy courses, 122-23 
Geodesy, A.S. and B.S. in, 49-52 
Geography and regional science courses, 
123-24 
Geology courses, 124-25 
Germanic languages and 
courses, 125-26 
Grades, 29-31 
Graduate degree candidacy, admission to, 
19-22 


Graduate degrees, 55-69 


literatures 


Graduation: 
Application for, 33 
Fee, 25 
Requirements, 33-34 
Handicapped students, see Students with 
disabilities, services for 
Hebrew courses, 126 
Higher education, M.A 
68 
History courses, 126-27 
History of the University, 6-7 
Honor societies, 36-37 
Honorary Trustees, 11 
Honors, 34 
Human kinetics and leisure studies 
courses, 127-29 
Human resource development, M.A. in 
Ed. field, 66-68 


Inactive status, 33 


in Ed. field, 66- 


Incomplete: 
Assignment of the grade of, 30 
Removal of, 45, 57, 62, 67 
Italian courses, 129 
Journalism courses, 130 
Landscape architect assistant program, 
Language requirement, D.Sc. degree, 
Law enforcement education program» 
Leave of absence, 32-33, 57 
Legal assistant program, 42 
Legislative affairs concentration, 
Sp.Std., 58 
Library, 35 
Management science courses, 130 
Managerial development program, 43 
Master's comprehensive examination, 
63, 68 
Master's degrees, 55-63, 66-69 
Mathematics courses, 131-32 
Mechanical engineering courses, 
Military transfer of students, 53-55 
Music courses, 132-33 
Noncredit courses, 42 
Nondegree special programs, 15-16 
Nondegree student, admission, 16 
Oceanography: | 
B.S. in, 49-52 
Courses, 133-35 
Off-campus locations of the Colle 
General Studies, 71-82 
Officers of Administration, 12-13 s in 
Oral biology concentration, 
Sp.Std., 59 
Oral biology courses, 135 
Payment of fees, 23-25 
Pharmacology courses, 135 
Phi Beta Kappa, 37 
Philosophy courses, 136 
Physical science courses, 91 
Physics courses, 136 
Political science courses 
Probation, 45 
Programs, right to make change 
Psychology courses, 141-42 2 
Publication specialist program, 42 
Quality-point index, 30-31 
Readmission, 22 
Refund of fees, 27-28 
Registration, 23 
Regulations, 29-36 


5 
"2C 


Financial, 23-2 2 polic 
Release of student information, 

on, 36 M.A. field, 
Religion and medical care, ^"* 

$5.56 
Religion courses, 143-44 


43 


M.A. in 


57, 


98-100 — | 


14 


, 137-40 


S in, 36 


Sidence, 33 

Requirements, see degree concerned 
P of the University, right to change, 
“sian courses, 144-45 
"olarship requirements, 29-31; see also 
degree concerned 
“ondary education, M.A. in Ed. field, 
66-68 
Mester hours, explanation of, 84 

"ice schools, credit through, 19, 53 
gne Opportunity College (SOC), 
Vic languages and literatures courses, 
144.45 

^w and economic statistics concentra- 
“on, M.S. in Sp.Std., 59-60 

"hl and organizational behavior con- 
“ntration, M.A. in Sp.Std., 58 

jo oBy courses, 145-49 

jg mechanics and materials science, 
"^9. field, 60-63 

“Nish courses, 149 

“lal education: 

Ourses, 150-53 
LA. in Ed. field, 66-68 
al honors, 34 

‘ch and drama courses, 152-53 
pes courses, 153-54 

~ent and alumni career services office, 


38 


V 


Went information, release of, 36 


Student services, 36-38 
Students with disabilities, services for, 9 
Supervision and human relations, M.A. 
in Ed. field, 66-68 
Supervisory specialist program, 43 
Suspension, 46 
Telecommunication operations: 
M.S. in Sp.Std. concentration, 60 
Courses, 154 
Thesis, 24, 25, 
concerned 
Tool requirement, D.Sc. degree, 65 
Transcripts of record, 25, 32 


34; see also degree 


Transfer: 
From other institutions, 17-18; see also 


degree concerned 
Within the University, 32, 46 
Trustees, Board of, 10-11 
Tuition, 23-24 
Projected increases, 25-26 
Undergraduate degree candidacy, admis- 
sion to, 16-19 
Undergraduate degrees, 44-52 
University bookstore, 37 
University center fee, 24 
Urban learning concentration, M.A. in 
Sp.Std., 58 
Veterans benefits, 37-38 
Waiver examinations, 19 
Warnings, 31 
Withdrawal, 27-28, 30, 31 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.); Asso 
ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Associate in Science 
Cartographic Science (A.S. in Cart.Sc.), Associate in Science in Geodesy 
(A.S. in Geod.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies 
(B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in CartograP P 
Science (B.S. in Cart.Sc.), Bachelor of Science in Geodesy (B.S. in Geod.) 
and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (MFA); 
Master of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Maste 
of Science (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers)» 
Master of Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Science 12 
cial Studies (M.S. in Sp.Std.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Science (AS) 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (BS. 
H.Sc.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Ma 
of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (Ament ) 
Practice) (M.Comp.L. [Am.Prac.]), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J. 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Gm 
Engineering) (B.S. [C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering 
(B.S. [E.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. D 
Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.9-* 
Engineer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.), and Doctor of Science ( 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT: Bachelor of Arts in m 
tion (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure f Arts 
(B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed.), Master © tion 
in Teaching (M.A.T.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of Educ? 
(Ed.D.) 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Busines 
Administration (B.B.A), Bachelor of Science in Administration (B. A); 
Adm.), Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration (B.S. 1n £** istra 
Master of Accounting (M.Acct.), Master of Arts in Health Care Admin stef 
tion (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Administration ( M.B.A.); Mas 
of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Urban and Regional 
(M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master’s Graduate Certificate in Healt tion 
Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Administr? 
(D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 

s 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.)» T 
ter of Arts (M.A.), and Master of Science in International Affairs (M-9"" 
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